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INTRODUCTORY:  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  CATHOLIC 
HISTORICAL  REVIEW 


An  interest  in  historical  studies  and  the  fashion  of  viewing  actions 
and  events  in  their  historical  relations  are  the  natural  inheritance  of 
Catholics.  Their  religion  is  at  once  the  culmination  of  the  great  pro- 
cession of  events  which  led  up  to  the  Incarnation  and  the  central 
theme  in  all  subsequent  history.  Not  only  history  itself  in  its  objec- 
tive sense  but  historical  science  and  the  historiography  of  all  nations 
were  profoundly  affected  by  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  From  the 
teaching  of  Our  Lord  two  great  thought-compelling  concepts  were 
introduced  into  the  idea  of  history,  the  Unity  of  History  and  the  Phi- 
losophy of  History;  and  as  a result  Catholic  thought  and  feeling 
naturally  and  necessarily  cast  themselves  into  historical  moulds. 
Under  the  pens  of  the  great  historians  and  theologians  of  the  early 
Church  these  two  ideas  of  the  unity  and  interdependence  of  all 
men  and  all  nations,  and  their  foreordained  destiny  to  a divinely 
appointed  end  under  the  light  and  guidance  of  God’s  Providence 
became  part  of  the  intellectual  consciousness  of  Europe  and  pro- 
foundly affected  all  the  affairs  of  life  for  more  than  a thousand  years. 
Eusebius  and  St.  Augustine,  the  one  by  his  great  comprehensive 
works  on  universal  history  and  the  history  of  the  Church,  the  other 
by  his  scholarly  treatise  on  “ The  City  of  God  ” marked  out  more 
effectually  than  rulers  and  statesmen  the  ideals  and  aims  which  dom- 
inated the  period  of  history  which  is  called  the  Middle  Ages. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Christian  ideas  of  life  which  became 
the  object  of  the  fierce  assaults  of  the  writers  of  the  Renaissance, 
ceased  to  dominate  the  historiography  of  that  period,  and  since  then 
historical  science  has  felt  the  effect  of  each  change  in  thought  and 
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Philosophy.  The  movement  towards  the  secularization  of  history, 
towards  finding  some  means  of  bringing  human  activities  in  the  past 
within  the  scope  of  physical  science,  has  gone  on  with  increasing  mo- 
mentum and  has  borne  its  most  abundant  fruits  in  the  last  century. 
One  result  of  this  tendency  has  been  to  raise  the  study  of  the  past  to 
a place  of  pre-eminence  in  the  entire  field  of  science.  Investigation 
has  come  to  concern  itself  more  with  origins  and  development,  than 
with  nature  and  essence.  How  things  and  institutions  have  become 
what  they  are  is  looked  on  as  the  best  road  to  intimate  knowledge  of 
their  character  and  constitution.  The  passion  to  open  up  the  pages 
of  the  past  in  regard  to  inorganic  as  well  as  organic  things,  in  the  case 
of  social  as  well  as  intellectual  matters,  has  seized  upon  all  branches 
of  science,  and  has  become  the  dominant  characteristic  of  all  scholar- 
ship at  the  present  time.  Experimentation  has  seized  and  appro- 
priated the  genetic  method,  “ until  in  these  days  no  science  is  sure  of 
its  footing  until  it  has  proclaimed  its  special  interpretation  of 
history.” 

Historical  science  has  kept  pace  with  this  enlarged  conception  of 
its  function  and  purpose.  Its  methodology  has  been  elaborated  and 
refined,  until  entrance  to  the  field  of  pure  history  requires  years  of 
highly  technical  training.  Day  by  day  fresh  stores  of  material  are 
being  uncovered  which  open  up  new  and  undreamt-of  vistas  into  the 
past  of  the  race,  the  old  materials  are  being  more  carefully  tested  and 
sifted,  and  all  the  resources  of  modern  scientific  advancement  are 
being  called  on  to  enable  the  historian  to  reconstruct  the  past  activi- 
ties of  humanity.  Historical  Science  has  its  formidable  list  of  aids 
in  the  Auxiliary  Sciences ; it  has  its  elaborate  machinery  of  criticism 
and  exegesis,  all  of  which  must  be  familiar  to  the  person  who  hopes 
to  accomplish  anything  which  will  meet  the  exacting  demands  made 
on  the  present-day  historian. 

The  need  for  highly  trained  specialists  in  the  field  of  history,  and 
the  urgent  necessity  that  history  should  be  cultivated  for  its  own  sake 
and  not  absorbed  by  any  other  science,  will  be  manifest  at  once  from 
the  fate  it  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  specialists  in  other  depart- 
ments of  investigation.  The  statement  that  “ history  is  past  politics 
and  politics  present  history,”  is  as  misleading  as  that  “ history  is 
applied  psychology  ” ; and  while  the  one  may  be  as  acceptable  to  the 
student  of  politics  as  the  other  to  the  student  of  social  science,  neither 
can  be  looked  on  as  affording  a key  to  the  ebb  and  flow  in  the  tide  of 
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human  affairs.  A cut-and-dried  formula  to  account  for  every  past 
happening  has  come  from  the  economic  interpreter  of  history,  just 
as  the  sociologist  extends  the  scope  of  his  science  to  give  “ an  account 
of  the  origin,  growth,  structure  and  activities  of  society  by  the  opera- 
tion of  physical,  vital,  psychical  causes,  working  together  in  the 
process  of  evolution.”  All  these  theories  and  many  others  of  like 
import  are  attempts  to  find  the  underlying  cause  in  human  history. 
The  drift  in  intellectual  currents  which  they  indicate  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  immense  interest  and  significance  to  the  Catholic  theologian 
and  moralist. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  clear  that  by  applying  the  test  which  they 
have  invoked,  all  these  investigators  and  scientists  recognize  the 
validity  of  historical  standards.  History  has  come  to  be  the  testing 
ground  or  the  clearing-house  of  other  scientific  disciplines.  Lines 
of  investigation  differing  in  regard  to  method  and  subject  converge 
to  one  point,  where  their  conclusions  meet  face  to  face.  On  the 
common  ground  of  history  the  speculative  results  of  all  these  sciences 
are  brought  together,  each  claiming  to  explain  and  interpret  the 
others  in  its  own  terms.  In  one  particular  they  are  all  agreed,  that 
human  history  must  be  swept  into  the  great  stream  of  evolutionary 
influence,  but  they  differ  in  regard  to  the  controlling  force  in  that 
movement  of  evolution  or  progress.  As  practical  forces  in  the  life 
of  the  present,  the  defenders  of  these  various  forms  of  social  and  poli- 
tical progress  lay  claim  to  a share  in  controlling  law  and  govern- 
ment by  being  in  possession  of  a knowledge  of  the  principles  which 
were  directly  operative  in  producing  the  great  drama  of  past  history. 
No  one  who  is  convinced  that  men  are  free  agents,  that  they  are 
responsible  for  their  thoughts  and  actions,  can  be  insensible  to 
theories  which  strive  to  reduce  all  human  activities  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  to  terms  of  physical  and  materialistic  science. 

For  the  Christian  theologian  no  less  than  for  the  Christian  moral- 
ist, history  urges  its  claims  with  ever-increasing  insistence.  Exe- 
gesis, doctrine,  morals,  law  and  liturgy  have  to  a large  extent  lost 
their  purely  speculative  character.  Criticism  nowadays  occupies 
the  mind  of  the  student  of  Scripture  more  largely  than  commentary. 
Christian  dogma  must  hold  its  own  against  those  who  have  scaled  off 
its  elements  until  nothing  original  is  said  to  remain  except  a few 
vague  fundamental  truths  which  are  traced  to  the  rocks  of  pagan 
belief  or  thought.  The  constitution  of  the  church  is  reduced  to 
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adaptation  or  usurpation,  and  the  worship  of  Christians  to  survivals 
of  popular  practices  and  customs  picked  up  on  the  way  through  the 
centuries.  Not  only  Christianity,  but  all  forms  of  religious  belief, 
and  even  the  religious  instinct  in  man  are  traced  to  causes  Which  lie 
far  outside  the  object  of  religious  aspiration.  Whether  he  will  or 
not,  the  Christian  theologian  of  the  present  has  to  meet  his  opponents 
on  the  field  of  history.  He  too  has  to  go  down  into  the  lists  where 
all  other  sciences  have  set  up  their  shields.  He  has  to  contend 
against  those  who  defend  the  cause  of  economic  science,  political 
science  and  psychological  science.  In  addition  he  has  to  maintain 
that  principle  of  history  which  is  a necessary  corollary  of  Christian 
teaching,  the  principle  that  God  rules  over  the  affairs  of  mankind 
and  disposes  all  things  according  to  His  own  purposes.  The  urgency 
of  the  call  for  the  theologian,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a trained 
historian,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  historical  science  of  the 
present  demands  of  its  votaries  hermeneutical  powers  rather  than  the 
mere  capacity  for  research.  Research  work  has  reached  the  stage 
where  its  processes  are  very  largely  mechanical,  but  the  historian  of 
the  future  is  the  man  who  carries  to  his  work  broad  and  general 
culture,  solid  and  thorough  equipment  in  the  qualities  which  will 
enable  him  to  group  as  well  as  to  investigate  facts.  Professor  George 
Burton  Adams  has  admirably  summed  up  the  situation  when  asking 
“ are  we  passing  from  an  age  of  investigation  to  an  age  of  specula- 
tion ?”  He  says : “ The  prediction  of  a general  reaction  is  too 
venturesome  to  be  made  here,  it  seems  certain  to  me  at  least  that 
in  our  own  field  a reaction  is  well  under  way  and  not  to  be  avoided. 
For  more  than  fifty  years  the  historian  has  had  possession  of  the 
field  and  has  deemed  it  his  sufficient  mission  to  determine  what  the 
fact  was,  including  the  immediate  conditions  which  gave  it  shape. 
Now  he  finds  himself  confronted  with  numerous  groups  of  aggres- 
sive and  confident  writers  in  the  same  field  who  ask  not  what  was 
the  fact, — many  of  them  seem  to  be  comparatively  little  interested 
in  that, — but  their  constant  question  is,  what  is  the  ultimate  explan- 
ation of  history,  or,  more  modestly,  what  are  the  forces  which 
determine  human  events  and  according  to  what  laws  do  they  act. 
This  is  nothing  else  than  a new  flaming  up  of  interest  in  the 
philosophy  or  the  science  of  history.  No  matter  what  disguise  may 
be  worn  in  a given  case,  no  matter  what  the  name  may  be  by  which 
a given  group  elects  to  call  itself,  no  matter  how  small,  in  the 
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immensity  of  influences  which  make  the  whole,  may  be  the  force  in 
which  it  would  find  the  final  explanation  of  history,  the  emphatic 
assertion  which  they  all  make  is  that  history  is  the  orderly  progres- 
sion of  mankind  to  a definite  end,  and  that  we  may  know  and  state 
the  laws  which  control  the  actions  of  men  in  organized  society.”  It 
is  therefore  on  the  ground  of  history  that  all  sciences  find  their  com- 
mon denominator ; it  is  on  this  ground  that  Theology  in  all  its  bran- 
ches has  been  summoned  to  make  good  its  claims;  and  it  is  on  the 
ground  of  history  that  the  Christian  view  of  life  and  conduct  meets 
all  the  theories  which  reason  and  science  have  elaborated  to  explain 
man’s  place  in  the  universe,  the  universe  itself  and  its  Creator. 

The  great  burdens  resting  on  Christian  theologians,  apologists, 
and  moralists  can  be  discharged  only  by  men  who  are  competent  to 
deal  with  them  in  the  fashion  of  the  time.  History  has  become  a 
great  and  comprehensive  science.  It  has  its  own  standards  and  its 
peculiar  methods.  It  requires  the  unstinting  and  devoted  labors  of 
large  and  tireless  bands  of  students.  Its  results  are  the  slow  accre- 
tion from  the  labors  of  generations  of  workers  and  its  progress  is 
conditioned  by  impersonal  and  unselfish  loyalty  to  the  cause  of 
truth.  Catholics  may  justly  claim  a large  share  in  the  achievements 
of  the  past  in  the  field  of  history.  Many  departments  of  historical 
science  owe  their  rise  and  development  to  the  zeal  of  Catholic  schol- 
ars. The  splendid  traditions  of  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur  who 
revolutionized  the  field  of  history  in  the  seventeenth  century  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  modem  historical  scholarship,  have  never 
been  lost.  Today  Catholic  scholars  throughout  the  world  are  work- 
ing with  the  same  unselfish  zeal  for  truth  as  their  predecessors  who 
founded  the  sciences  of  Paleography,  Chronology,  Diplomatics,  and 
Epigraphy.  The  names  of  Batiffol,  Duchesne,  Wilpert,  Ehrhard, 
Bardenhewer,  Butler,  Fincke,  to  mention  only  a few  of  those  whose 
writings  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  modem  scholarship  may  fittingly 
be  placed  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  generation  of  Tillemont  and 
Mabillon.  These  contemporaries  of  ours,  notwithstanding  their  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  religion  and  of  truth,  have  neither  the  oppor- 
tunity nor  the  means  to  do  for  the  history  of  Catholicism  in  the 
United  States  what  the  exigencies  of  the  present  demand.  The 
obligation  of  carrying  on  the  splendid  ecclesiastical  traditions  in  the 
study  and  diffusion  of  historical  knowledge,  the  duty  of  setting  forth 
the  past  of  the  Church  in  the  new  world  in  a true  and  acceptable 
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light  devolves  on  those  who  have  access  to  the  abundant  stores  of 
material  which  wait  to  be  exploited,  and  who,  with  unselfish  love  for 
the  science  of  history  and  sufficient  initiation  into  its  mysteries,  dare 
to  become  its  votaries  and  exponents. 

The  need  of  some  such  movement  on  the  part  of  Catholics  is 
abundantly  evident.  The  methods  suggest  themselves.  As  a first 
and  essential  step  there  is  needed  a genuine,  scientific  interest  in 
history,  an  interest  which  will  attract  students  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  hard  and  unremitting  labors  which  alone  produce  substantial 
results.  There  is  unquestionably  a deep  and  lively  interest  in  his- 
tory on  the  part  of  Catholics,  but  this  interest  has  so  far  failed  to 
produce  any  but  desultory  and  sporadic  effort.  Much  may  be  accom- 
plished if  the  zeal  and  activities  of  those  who  are  even  now  engaged 
in  the  study  of  history  can  be  directed  into  one  channel.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  most  successful  means  of  accomplishing  this  end 
is  by  the  establishment  of  a publication  which  will  afford  a means 
of  communication  between  the  different  workers,  which  will  keep 
them  au  courant  of  all  that  is  being  done  by  their  co-workers  in  the 
same  and  allied  fields  and  which  will  set  the  standards  required  by 
the  needs  of  the  situation.  It  was  thus  that  the  American  Historical 
Review,  the  English  Historical  Review,  the  Analecta  Bollandiana, 
the  Revue  Historique,  the  Byzantinische  Zeitschrift,  the  Bullettino 
di  Archeologia  Cristiana  and  scores  of  other  publications  came  into 
existence.  It  was  thus  they  proved  their  usefulness  by  creating 
needs  other  than  those  they  were  called  into  being  to  satisfy.  The 
time  has  come  in  the  development  of  Catholicity  in  the  United 
States  when  it  should  be  represented  by  a publication,  national  in 
scope  and  character,  a publication  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  Catho- 
lic history  on  a scale  corresponding  to  the  importance  which  Catho- 
licity has  assumed  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  Hence  the  reasons  and 
the  scope  of  this  publication,  The  Catholic  Historical  Review, 
of  which  this  number  is  the  first  issue. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  publication  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
situation  and  the  hopes  of  its  founders.  A process  is  going  on  in  the 
educational  life  of  the  country  to  which  they  could  not  be  blind,  a 
process  which  cannot  fail  to  affect  the  future  very  profoundly,  one 
to  which  the  Catholic  Church  cannot  be  insensible.  History  is  re- 
ceiving year  by  year  greater  attention  in  our  universities  and  schools. 
The  need  for  preparation  in  European  Seminars  no  longer  exists  so 
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far  as  the  students  of  America  are  concerned.  Highly  trained  and 
efficient  corps  of  teachers  abundantly  able  to  supply  as  good  as  can 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  world,  are  at  the  disposal  of  American 
students  of  history.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  these  men, 
with  possibly  few  exceptions,  are  actuated  by  none  but  the  highest 
and  most  commendable  motives.  Their  interests  are  purely  scien- 
tific. They  seek  unselfishly  to  gain  truth.  They  are  eager  for 
wider  knowledge  no  matter  from  what  source  it  may  come.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  trained  as  they  have  been  under  the 
influence  of  a philosophy  little  inclined  to  admit  the  supernatural 
they  can  be  expected  to  give  expression  to  the  Catholic  view  of  his- 
tory. Into  their  hands,  nevertheless,  has  been  committed  the  task 
of  framing  the  laws  governing  society  and  social  relations  in  the 
future.  Having  cut  the  leading  strings  which  bound  them  to  the 
old  world,  the  influence  of  American  scholars  is  bound  to  be  a potent 
factor  in  developing  historical  methods  and  purposes. 

Democracy  has  had  its  largest  and  most  successful  experiment 
here,  but  democracy  has  had  new  problems  thrust  upon  it  by  the 
enormous  economic  changes  which  are  now  going  on.  It  is  only  fair 
to  expect  that  Catholics  will  bear  their  due  share  in  helping  to  settle 
these  problems.  Their  influence  will  be  doubly  enhanced  if  they 
are  in  a position  from  a study  of  the  past  to  show  how  Catholics  have 
already  contributed  their  quota,  and  if  above  all  they  save  the  science 
of  history  from  extravagant  speculation  and  from  exploitation  in 
the  interest  of  untried  theories. 

From  the  Catholic  priests  of  America  in  a very  special  degree 
the  appeal  to  aid  and  enlarge  historical  studies  ought  to  receive  a gen- 
erous and  hearty  response.  The  Church  to  which  they  have  given 
their  lives  has  a permanent  place  in  the  world.  Her  present  activi- 
ties are  linked  with  her  centuries  of  struggle  in  the  past.  Unchang- 
ing, she  meets  each  new  change  in  the  world  by  which  she  is  sur- 
rounded, with  a freshness  and  vigor,  a power  of  co-ordination  and 
adaptability,  which  exhibit  the  abundance  of  the  resources,  spiritual 
and  intellectual,  which  she  commands.  Year  by  year,  the  Church 
in  the  United  States  is  drawing  new  vigor  and  strength  from  the 
favorable  conditions  by  which  she  is  surrounded,  and  it  is  only 
natural  that  she  should  give  evidences  of  this  vigor  in  a way  to  suit 
the  peculiar  needs  of  the  time  and  country. 

Because  of  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  church  history  in  gen- 
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eral,  Catholics  should  not  make  the  mistake  of  underrating  the  history 
of  their  own  country.  While  the  Church  is  yet,  comparatively 
speaking,  young  here,  it  has  exhibited  all  those  qualities  from  which 
the  faithful  of  the  present  day  can  draw  counsel  and  inspiration. 
Every  cultivated  mind  is  struck  with  awe  at  the  picture  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  martyrs  and  confessors  of  the  early  Church,  as  well  as 
with  veneration  for  the  long  line  of  saints  and  sages  whose  names 
adorn  the  annals  of  ecclesiastical  history.  In  the  same  way  it  is 
our  duty  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  names  and  deeds  of  those  who 
from  the  days  of  Columbus  have  planted  the  faith  in  the  new  world, 
and  who  have  striven  to  realize  in  new  and  frequently  hostile  sur- 
roundings the  precepts  of  the  Master.  In  this  great  work  there  are 
few  priests  who  cannot  actively  co-operate.  There  are  few  who  can- 
not save  some  precious  memorial  or  tradition;  for  the  workers  of 
today  are  the  heroes  of  tomorrow;  and  there  is  none  who  cannot 
by  advice  and  encouragement  promote  the  work  of  history  by  aiding 
when  possible  those  who  engage  in  its  cultivation.  In  all  this  im- 
portant undertaking,  this  Review  should  take  a leading  part  It 
should  serve  as  a means  for  diffusing  the  results  of  the  labors  of  all 
who  love  American  Catholic  history,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  secure  a 
large  measure  of  success  if  it  obtains  the  aid  and  co-operation  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  cause  it  represents. 

iB  Thomas  Joseph, 

Bishop  of  Oermanicopolis. 
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FLEMISH  FRANCISCAN  MISSIONARIES  IN  NORTH 
AMERICA  (1674-1738) 


The  story  of  the  Flemish  Franciscans  who  came  to  North 
America  in  1674,  and  whose  missionary  activities  have  added  such 
a glorious  page  to  the  history  of  the  explorations  in  the  middle 
North  West  of  our  country  during  the  seventeenth  century,  is  a very 
remarkable  and  interesting  one.  It  reminds  us  that  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  Its  own  way  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  men  and  in  accom- 
plishing, through  events  that  are  untoward,  Its  merciful  designs  for 
the  salvation  of  souls. 

When  King  Louis  XIV  of  France  in  1667,  by  waging  war  against 
Spain,  enhanced  the  claims  of  his  queen  to  the  soverignty  of  the 
Low  Countries,  he  stopped  only  when  he  had  wrested  the  southern 
part  of  Flanders  from  the  Spanish  Monarchy.  The  Franciscans  of 
the  conquered  territory  were  forced  by  the  King  to  transfer  their 
obedience  to  the  French  Province  of  Artois,  the  Superiors  of  which 
did  not  give  an  overwarm  welcome  to  these  unsolicited  recruits.1 
The  same  fate  befell  the  Franciscan  Friars  of  Burgundy  which, 
under  the  name  of  Franche  Comte,  was  definitely  conquered  in  1674. 

That  very  year,  Bishop  de  Montmorency-Laval  had  prevailed 
upon  Pope  Clement  X to  make  Quebec,  in  Canada,  a Canonical  See 
and  appoint  him  its  first  Bishop.2  For  such  an  important  step  to 
be  taken  by  Rome  created  a sensation.  The  fact  that  a scion  of 
one  of  the  noblest  families  of  the  realm,  who  had  already  spent 
many  years  in  Canada,  should  have  such  a confidence  in  its  future 
as  to  go  and  reside  permanently  in  New  France  gave  a new  impetus 
to  emigration. 

By  a singular  coincidence,  Robert  de  la  Salle  had  come  from 
America  to  France  to  lay  before  the  Court  the  urgent  appeal  of 
Governor  de  Frontenac  for  immediate  help  to  keep  in  check  the 

1 JoHif  Gilmaby  Shea,  The  Catholic  Church  in  Colonial  Day*,  voL  I,  p.  321, 
New  York,  1892. 

'Francois  de  Montmorency-Laval  had  been  proclaimed  by  Pope  Alexander 
VII,  Titular  Bishop  of  Petrarca  and  Vicar-Apostolic  of  New  France.  He  was 
consecrated  in  Paris,  December  8th,  1658,  and  landed  in  Canada,  1659.  He 
became  Bishop  of  Quebec  in  1674. 
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English  Colony  of  New  York.  He  was  convinced  that  it  had  its 
eye  on  the  fur-trade  of  the  Far  West,  aye,  perhaps  an  undue  hanker- 
ing after  conquest  of  Western  Territory.  If  France  wanted  to 
keep  its  hold  on  Canada,  it  became  imperative  to  organize  a new 
expedition,  to  encourage  colonization  and  to  extend  its  power  towards 
the  West  Colbert,  the  all-powerful  minister  of  the  Grand  Mon- 
arque,  felt  the  importance  of  this  appeal  to  his  political  sagacity; 
he  approved  the  new  expedition.  King  Louis  XIV  placed  it  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Chevalier  Rene  Robert  de  la  Salle,  whom  he 
knighted.  In  1673,  previous  to  his  coming  to  France,  Frontenac 
had  made  him  commandant  of  the  Fort  of  his  name  which  he  built 
on  Lake  Ontario. 

Be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  the  king,  that  whilst  he  was  an  over- 
bearing conqueror  and  anything  but  an  exemplar  of  Catholic  life, 
he  was  deeply  religious  at  heart.  He  always  provided  liberally  for 
the  presence  of  priests  on  the  field  of  battle  and  on  board  the  vessels 
sent  abroad  on  expedition  or  adventure.  Not  only  did  he  have  at 
heart  the  spiritual  needs  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  but  he  had  been 
heard  to  express  great  concern  about  the  religious  instruction,  con- 
version and  care  of  the  Indians  whose  territory  he  sought  to  annex. 

From  the  fact  that  Bishop  de  Montmorency  had  had  many  mis- 
understandings with  the  Sulpicians  and  with  religious  who  sought 
their  jurisdiction  from  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  in  disregard  of  his 
own  authority  as  Vicar- Apostolic, 8 we  may  presume  that  he  himself 
requested  that  the  priests  connected  with  this  expedition  should  be 
Franciscans. 


I. 

Rev.  Louis  Hennepin,  O.  F.  M. 

Among  the  Flemish  Franciscans  forcibly  annexed  to  the  French 
Province  of  the  Order  was  Father  Louis  Hennepin,  bom  in  Ath 
about  1640,  and  belonging  to  the  Province  of  the  Netherlands.  He 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Missionaries  of  his  Order,  very 
fond  of  travel,  a natural  propensity  which  his  Superiors  had  indulged 
by  allowing  him  to  visit  Rome  and  to  spend  a long  time  in  Italy 

* Hiatoire  de  la  Colonie  Franoaiee  au  Canada,  Villemabie,  Biblioth&que  Paroie • 
eiale,  1866.  VoL  m,  c.  m,  paerim. 
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and  Germany,  in  the  various  Convents  of  his  Order.  Upon  his 
return  in  Flanders,  being  a zealous  priest  and  a hard  worker,  he 
obtained  permission  to  join  the  troops,  as  chaplain,  during  the 
Spanish  war,  and  underwent  great  hardships.4  But  his  Franciscan 
Superior,  William  Herinx,  who  later  became  Bishop  of  Ypres,5 
manifested  his  dislike  to  the  wandering  life  of  the  young  friar  and 
he  ordered  him  to  remain  in  the  Convent  of  Halles  in  Bainaut  where 
he  performed  the  office  of  preacher  for  one  year.  He  then  resumed 
his  military  ministry  and  in  1673,  we  find  him  at  Maestricht,  where 
as  chaplain,  he  administered  the  Sacraments  to  over  three  thousand 
wounded  soldiers.6 

Busy  as  he  was,  the  energetic  priest  never  gave  up  his  inclination 
to  visit  " remoter  countries,”  as  he  calls  them.  When  Monseigneur 
de  Laval  recalled  the  Franciscans  to  Canada  in  1670,  he  had,  time 
and  again,  expressed  his  desire  to  share  in  their  missionary  labors. 

And  behold,  part  of  his  Province  was  annexed  by  Louis  XIV 
to  the  French  Province  of  Artois,  and  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  was 
about  to  leave  for  Canada.  Providential,  indeed ! In  that  very  year 

1674,  Fra  Hennepin  was  chaplain  of  the  troops  and  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Seneffe.  This  circumstance  itself  would  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  energetic  friar,  if  indeed  he 
himself  had  not  petitioned  the  Court  for  a position  on  the  Expedi- 
tion. He  and  his  brother  Flemings  were  assigned  to  the  expedition ; 
his  French  Superior,  being  rather  happy  to  allow  the  recent  Flemish 
recruits  to  withdraw,  readily  agreed  to  their  departure  for  Canada. 

That  is  how,  Fra  Louis  Hennepin,  Recollect  Franciscan  of  the 
Province  of  Flanders  by  birth  and  choice,  but  of  the  Province  of 
Artois  by  order  of  the  King  of  France  and  disposition  of  Divine 
Providence,  officially  became  a member  of  the  Canadian  expedition 
and  was  on  board  La  Salle’s  ship  when  on  the  14th  day  of  July, 

1675,  it  sailed  from  La  Rochelle  to  New  France. 


4 In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Franciscan  Recollects  were  chaplains  in  the 
army  and  won  renown  as  preachers.  I wonder  if  the  Capuchin,  Father  Joseph, 
“ Son  Eminence  Grise,”  secretary  to  Cardinal  Ridielieu,  had  secured  that  army 
privilege  for  his  Franciscan  Brethren? 

•P.  B.  Gams,  0.6.  B.,  Series  Episcoporum,  Vol.  I,  p.  252,  Ratisbonne,  1873. 
This  Superior  of  the  Netberland  Province  ruled  the  See  of  Ypres  from  the  24th 
of  December,  1677,  to  August  15th,  1678. 

• J.  G.  Shea,  The  Catholic  Church  in  Colonial  Days , VoL  I,  p.  321. 
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With  him  went  Fr.  Gabriel  de  la  Ribourde,  a Burgundian,7  and 
Fathers  Zenobius  Membrg,  Luke  Buisson  and  Melitho  Watteaux, 
Flemings. 

The  Bishop  of  Quebec,  Monseigneur  de  Montmorency-Laval  had 
availed  himself  of  the  Government  Expedition  to  return  to  Canada 
with  an  official  display  which  he  deemed  conducive  and  even  neces- 
sary to  maintain  his  Episcopal  jurisdiction  and  authority.8  The 
journey  across  the  Atlantic  lasted  two  months  and  gave  the  Prelate, 
by  daily  intercourse  on  board,  an  opportunity  to  appreciate  the 
eminent  qualities  of  mind  and  character  of  Fr.  Hennepin,  who  was 
to  become  one  of  the  most  famous  explorers  of  North  America.  We 
may  presume  that  a similar  experience  made  Sieur  de  la  Salle  ask 
for  the  Franciscan  Friar  to  accompany  him  on  his  Northwestern 
Expedition  to  the  Mississippi  in  1679.9 

The  French  ship,  having  successfully  withstood  attacks  from 
Turkish,  Algerian  and  Tunisian  pirates,  happily  arrived  at  Quebec 
in  September,  1675. 

Right  Rev.  Camillus  P.  Maes,  D.  D., 

Bishop  of  Covington, 


(To  he  continued.) 


f J.  O.  Shea,  op.  cit.,  p.  321.  He  belonged  to  the  Franciscan  Province  of 
Franche  Comt6,  likewise  annexed  to  France  in  1674.  This  statement  is  only 
made  on  circumstantial  evidence.  Indeed,  Shea  himself  says  somewhere  else 
that  Fr.  Gabriel  came  to  Canada  in  1670,  which  would  make  him  of  the  party 
brought  to  Canada  by  the  Bishop  in  that  year.  Hence,  this  is  said,  “ sous  touts 
reserve,”  and,  if  necessary,  subject  to  correction. 

• Histoire  de  la  Colonie,  etc.,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  m,  chap,  m,  passim. 

• J.  G.  Shxa,  op.  cit.,  voL  I,  p.  321,  gives  the  dislike  of  Governor  Frontenac  and 
of  La  Salle  for  the  secular  clergy  and  the  Jesuits  as  the  reason  for  this.  Our 
version  seems  to  us  to  fit  the  circumstances  more  naturally;  one  reason  does  not 
exclude  the  other. 
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THE  REV.  JOHN  CESLAS  FENWICK,  O.  P. 
(1759-1815) 


Several  facts  in  the  life  and  ancestry  of  Rev.  John  Cealas  Fen- 
wick,  an  American  Friar  Preacher  of  whom  little  if  anything  has 
been  written,  should  be  of  interest  to  the  student  of  Catholic  history 
in  the  United  States.1 

1 The  following  bibliography  has  been  used  in  our  sketch  of  the  Rev.  John  Fen- 
wick.— Sources,  (a)  Manuscript : Archives  of  the  Dominican  Master  General, 
Rome;  Archives  of  the  Dominican  House  of  Studies,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Archives, 
Dominican,  of  Haverstock  Hill,  London;  Archdiocesan  Archives  of  Baltimore;  Ar- 
chives of  the  Maryland-New  York  Province  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers . — (b)  Printed: 
Joseph  Foster,  Pedigrees  Recorded  at  the  Herald ?s  Visitations  of  the  County  of 
Northumberland,  N ewcastle-upon-Tyne  (no  date),  pp.  52-55,  and  passim ; Annales 
de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi,  first  eight  volumes,  Lyons,  1828-1842  under 
titles  of  Mission  du  Kentucky,  Mission  du  Michigan,  Mission  de  VOhio,  and 
in  voL  n,  pp.  39-50,  Oeuvre  de  la  Propagation.  Works:  (a)  General:  Catho- 
lic Almanac  of  1848,  Baltimore,  pp.  58-82  ( Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Right  Rev . 
Edward  Fenwick,  first  Bishop  of  Cincinnati) ; William  Belsham,  History  of 
Great  Britain  from  the  Revolution  of  1688  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens  in  1802,  London,  1805,  vol.  i;  Richard  Clarke,  The  Deceased  Bishops 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  New  York,  1888,  vol.  I;  Ambrose 
Coleman,  OfHeynets  Irish  Dominicans  of  the  seventeenth  century;  Author  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  (Augusta  Theodosia  Drane),  The  History  of  England, 
London,  1881 ; George  Davis,  The  Day-Star  of  American  Freedom,  New  York,  1855; 
De  Jonghe,  Belgium  Dominicanum , Brussels,  1719;  Benedictus  van  Doninck, 
Het  Voormalig  Engelsch  Klooster  te  Bornhem,  Louvain,  1904;  Gen.  Hugh  Boyle 
Ewing,  Pedigrees  of  the  Fenwick,  Young  and  Ewing  Families;  Guuday,  The 
English  Catholic  Refugees  on  the  Continent,  1558-1795,  voL  I,  London,  1914; 
Bonaventure  Hammer,  Eduard  Domintk  Fenwick,  der  Apostel  von  Ohio,  Frei- 
burg, 1890;  Hughes,  The  History  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  North  America,  Colo- 
nial and  Federal,  London,  1907,  vol.  i ; William  Babtnoton  Macaulay,  History 
of  England,  Philadelphia,  vols.  i,  iv,  and  v ; Raymund  Palmer,  The  Life  of  Philip 
Thomas  Howard,  Cardinal  of  York,  London,  1867;  William  T.  Russell,  Mary- 
land, the  Land  of  Sanctuary,  Baltimore,  1907;  Thomas  Scharf,  A History  of 
Maryland  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,  Baltimore,  1879,  3 vols.; 
Martin  J.  Spalding,  Sketches  of  the  early  Catholic  Missions  in  Kentucky,  Louis- 
ville (no  date),  and  the  Life  of  Bishop  Flaget,  Louisville,  1852;  Volz,  J.  R., 
A Century* s Record;  Hon.  Ben.  J.  Webb,  The  Centenary  of  Catholicity  in  Ken- 
tucky, Louisville,  1884;  The  United  States  Catholic  Magazine,  vol.  vi,  Baltimore, 
1847: — three  articles  on  The  Catholic  Church  in  Ohio . (b)  Special:  Dominican 

Year  Book,  1913,  Article,  Saint  Rose  Priory,  Springfield,  Kentucky  (by  V.  F. 
O’Daniel) ; Raymund  Palmer,  Obituary  Notices  of  the  Friar  Preachers,  or  Do- 
minicans of  the  English  Province,  London  (no  date),  and  Anglia  Dominicana 
(mss.),  Part  m A,  “1783.” 
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Among  the  first  colonists  who  came  to  America  on  the  Ark  and 
the  Dove  with  Leonard  Calvert  to  aid  him  in  the  establishment  of  a 
colony  for  his  brother,  Lord  Baltimore,  in  the  present  territory  of 
the  state  of  Maryland,  was  one  Cuthbert  Fenwick.  Fenwick  could 
claim  possibly  the  noblest  lineage  of  the  early  planters  of  the  Mary- 
land settlement,  not  excepting  even  Governor  Calvert.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  Fenwicks  of  Fenwick 
Tower,  Northumberland  County,  England.  While  it  appears  to  be 
true  that  he  was  descended  remotely  from  the  Fenwicks  of  Fenwick 
Tower,  he  seems  to  have  belonged  directly  to  another  branch  of  the 
family,  that  is,  to  the  Fenwicks  of  Langshaws.2 

The  various  branches  of  the  Fenwicks,  with  some  exceptions,  were 
among  the  staunchest  of  the  old  English  Catholic  families  who  resisted 
so  long  and  so  bravely  the  attempts  of  the  sovereigns  of  England  to 
rob  the  nation  of  its  faith.  The  last  man  to  be  put  to  death  in 
England  by  a bill  of  attainder  was  Sir  John  Fenwick,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  country  in  his  day.  In  spite  of  Macaulay’s 
brilliant  rhetorical  representation  of  Fenwick’s  case,  it  seems  clear 
to  the  writer  that  his  Catholic  faith  had  not  a little  to  do  with  his 
execution.8 

■ Annales  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi , Lyons,  1833,  vol.  vi,  p.  133,  Article, 
Missions  de  VOhio  et  du  Michigan;  Catholic  Almanac , 1848,  p.  58;  Richabd 
H.  Clabke,  The  Deceased  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States , 
New  York,  1888,  vol.  1,  p.  328;  and  Raymund  Palmeb,  Obituary  Notices  of  the 
Friar- Preachers  or  Dominicans  of  the  English  Province  from  1650,  p.  23  and 
Anglia  Dominicona,  Part  in  A,  “ 1783,”  all  tell  us  that  the  Fenwicks  of  Maryland 
were  descended  from  the  Fenwicks  of  Fenwick  Tower,  Northumberland,  England. 
Davis,  The  Day-Star  of  American  Freedom , New  York,  1855,  pp.  208-209,  says 
this  is  tradition  at  least.  But  Joseph  Fosteb,  Pedigrees  Recorded  at  the 
Herald's  Visitation  of  the  County  of  Northumberland , Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  pp. 
50-55;  and  John  Hodgson,  History  of  Northumberland , 1832,  Vol.  m,  pp.  112- 
114,  seem  to  show  that  Cuthbert  Fenwick  belonged  directly  to  the  Langshaws 
branch  of  the  family.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Fenwicks  to  have 
the  Christian  name  of  Cuthbert;  and  was  probably  some  four  or  five  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  when  he  came  to  America. 

•Sir  John  Fenwick  was  arrested  in  1696  for  conspiracy  against  WiUiam  III. 
Hie  government  failed  to  convict  him,  and  he  was  then  condemned  by  a bill  of 
attainder.  He  was  executed  January  28,  1607.  Macaulay,  History  of  England , 
vol.  I,  pp.  434  and  521-522;  vol.  rv,  pp.  140-141;  vol.  v,  pp.  165-216  and  pp.  287- 
290,  speaks  very  disparagingly  of  him.  Belsham,  History  of  Great  Britain  from 
the  Revolution  of  1688  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802,  Lon- 
don, 1805,  vol.  I,  pp.  385-397,  and  410-425;  and  Dbane,  History  of  England , 
Load on,  1881,  pp.  615-616,  give  a much  fairer  and  more  just  account  of  Fenwick’s 
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■Cuthbert  Fenwick,  although  of  a noble  and  wealthy  family,  a 
man  of  education  and  an  attorney,  came  to  America,  Father  Russell 
tells  us,  as  a redemptioner.4  This  being  true,  two  possible  explana- 
tions may  be  assigned  for  his  assuming  such  an  humble  role.  One 
is  that  his  family,  through  fines  imposed  on  them  because  of  their 
religion,  had  been  reduced  possibly  to  straightened  circumstances. 
The  other  that  his  tender  conscience  forbade  him  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  prescribed  for  Catholics,  and  to  avoid  that  odious  Test  he 
chose  to  enlist  in  the  American  project  among  the  redemptioners, 
the  oath  of  whose  masters  probably  sufficed  for  that  of  their  inden- 
tured servants.  However  this  may  be,  Cuthbert  Fenwick  was  not 
long  in  America,  before  he  rose  to  prominence  in  the  Catholic  colony 
of  Maryland.  He  soon  became  a leader  in  the  affairs  of  both  Church 
and  State.  He  was  the  trusted  friend  and  trustee  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  and  the  legal  adviser  of  Thomas  Comwaleys,  one  of  the 
two  commissioners  of  Lord  Baltimore  for  the  government  of  the  new 
province.  That  Fenwick  was  a man  of  character  and  without  fear 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  defend  Cornwaleys 
against  so  powerful  an  adversary  as  Governor  Leonard  Calvert.6 

Of  a prolific  race  Cuthbert  Fenwick  became  the  progenitor  of 
the  large  number  of  that  patronymic  in  the  Maryland  colony.  In 
Maryland  as  in  England  the  Fenwicks  were  staunch  in  their  faith 
and  strong  in  the  support  of  their  religion.  Yet,  in  spite  of  their 
deep  religious  sense,  it  is  not  until  in  the  fifth  generation  that  we 
find  one  of  the  name,  the  subject  of  this  article,  devoting  his  life 
to  the  service  of  the  altar.6 

4 William  T.  Russell,  Maryland,  The  Land  of  Sanctuary , Baltimore,  1007, 
p.  310,  note. 

'Thomas  Hughes,  S.  J.,  History  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  North  America , 
Colonial  and  Federal,  Text,  London,  1907  (vol.  I,  pp.  388-389,  484-486,  545-546, 
and  567-568),  shows  the  amicable  relations  between  Fenwick  and  the  mission- 
aries, that  he  was  their  legal  adviser  as  well  as  Cornwaleys’  attorney,  and  that 
consequently  he  was  a man  of  high  education.  This  of  course  he  could  not  have 
acquired  in  Maryland  at  that  time.  Davis,  The  Day-Star  of  American  Freedom , 
New  York,  1855,  pp.  207-220,  gives  a good  appreciation  of  Fenwick,  and  Schabf, 
A History  of  Maryland  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time , Baltimore, 
1879,  voL  i,  p.  373,  shows  that  a number  of  the  early  Maryland  colonists  who 
came  to  America  as  redemptioners,  occupy  an  honored  place  in  history 

•Ewing,  Pedigrees  of  the  Fenwick,  Young  and  Ewing  Families,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing line  of  descent  of  Rev.  John  Fenwick,  Bishop  E.  D.  Fenwick  and  the  Rev. 
Nicholas  D.  Young  from  Cuthbert  Fenwick. — First  generation,  Cuthbert  Fenwick, 
who  came  to  America  from  Northumberland  in  1634. — Second  generation:  Igna- 
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John  Fenwick  was  bora  about  1759  in  what  is  now  Saint  Mary’s 
County,  Maryland.  His  parents  were  Ignatius  Fenwick  and  Maria 
Ate.  Of  his  early  education  we  have  no  data.  But  it  seems  certain 
that  he  received  a solid  foundation  in  the  rudiments  before  leaving 
America ; and  this,  as  he  belonged  to  a wealthy  family  for  that  day, 
was  probably  acquired  in  hip  own  homestead.  In  1773,  when  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  Europe  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion, and  was  placed  in  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  conducted  by 
the  English  Dominicans,  at  Bomhem,  Belgium.  At  Bomhem  Col- 
lege he  remained  for  four  years.  On  completion  of  his  classical 
studies,  instead  of  returning  to  America,  our  young  student  entered 
the  novitiate  of  the  English  Friars  Preacher  at  the  same  institution, 
receiving  the  habit  of  the  Order,  October  14,  1777.  He  was  the 
first  English-speaking  native  of  the  New  World  to  enter  the  Order 
of  Saint  Dominic.  In  religion  he  added  the  name  of  Ceslas  to  that 
which  he  had  received  in  Baptism.7 

this  Fenwick,  third  son  and  child  of  Cuthbert  Fenwick  and  his  first  wife,  whose 
name  is  not  given. — Third  generation:  John  Fenwick,  fourth  son  and  child  of 
Ignatius  Fenwick,  whose  wife  is  not  given. — Fourth  generation:  Ignatius  Fen- 
wick, third  child  and  eldest  son  of  John  Fenwick  and  Elizabeth  Guyther. — Fifth 
generation:  “John  Fenwick,  Dominican  Priest,”  second  son  and  child  of  Ignatius 
Fenwick  and  Maria  Ate.  Sixth  generation : Colonel  Ignatius  Fenwick  of  “ Wal- 
lington,”  the  eldest  brother  of  Father  John  Fenwick,  married  Eleanor  Neale; 
and  their  third  son  and  fourth  child  was  “ Edward  Fenwick,  the  first  Bishop  of 
Ohio.” — Seventh  generation:  Sarah  Fenwick,  the  bishop's  only  sister,  married 
Nicholas  Young,  and  their  son  and  fourth  child  was  Nicholas  Dominic  Young,  of 
whom  mention  is  made  in  this  article. 

T Archives  of  the  Dominican  House  of  Studies,  Washington,  D.  C.  (not  listed), 
transcript  of  Rev.  Raymund  Palmer;  Archive*  (Dominican)  of  Haverstock  Hill, 
London,  Aooount  Book  of  Bomhem  College  for  1773,  and  Raymund  Palmer's 
Anglia  Dominieana,  Part  A,  “ 1783”  (not  paginated);  Van  Doninck,  Het 
Voomalig  Engelsch  Klooster  te  Bomhem , Louvain,  1904,  p.  472;  Palmer,  Obitu- 
ary Notice f,  ut  supra,  p.  23;  Dominioan  Year  Book,  1913,  p.  74  and  fol.,  Article, 
Saint  Rote  Priory,  near  Springfield , Kentucky  (V.  F.  O'Daniel).  It  is  a 
custom  in  the  older  religious  orders  to  add  to  their  baptismal  name  that  of 
another  saint.  Our  young  American  chose  that  of  Ceslas  in  honor  of  Blessed 
Ceslas,  a noted  Dominican  missionary  in  Poland,  and  a brother  of  a still  more 
celebrated  missioner  of  the  same  Order,  Saint  Hyacinth.  Thomas  Austin  Dyson, 
Saints  of  the  Rosary,  New  York,  1897,  pp.  279-290;  Augusta  T.  Drane,  History 
of  St  Dominic,  London,  1891,  pp.  227-229;  and  Mortier,  Histoire  des  Mattres 
Qenerouw  de  VOrdre  des  Fr&res  Prtoheurs , Paris,  1903,  vol.  I,  pp.  119  and  215, 
throw  light  on  the  life  and  labors  of  Blessed  Ceslas.  Doninck,  op.  cit.;  Pal- 
mer, Anglia  Dominieana,  Part  I,  nearly  the  whole  book;  and  Life  of  Philip 
Thomas,  Cardinal  of  York,  London,  1867,  p.  98  to  the  end,  give  a complete  history 
of  the  Bornhem  College  and  Convent. 
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At  the  period  of  which  we  speak  Flanders  was  under  the  Aus- 
trian sovereigns.  Joseph  II,  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  because  of 
his  interference  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  has  been  called  the  “ sacristan 
emperor,”  had  issued  an  edict  forbidding  young  men  to  take  the 
vows  of  religion  before  the  age  of  five  and  twenty  years.  For  this 
reason,  the  young  American  novice  could  not  make  his  religious  pro- 
fession until  December  8,  1783,  although  the  term  of  his  novitiate 
had  expired  in  the  October  of  1778.  In  the  meantime,  however,  he 
was  sent  to  the  College  of  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  house  of 
studies  of  the  English  province  of  Dominicans,  in  Louvain,  the 
noted  center  of  Catholic  education.  As  he  was  endowed  with  talents 
of  a superior  order,  John  C.  Fenwick  seems  to  have  been  selected  to 
take  courses  at  the  celebrated  university  in  that  city.8  If  this  be 
true,  as  it  seems  to  be,  he  was  the  first  native  of  the  present  territory 
of  the  United  States,  if  not  the  first  American  to  be  a student  of 
the  great  Catholic  University  of  Louvain. 

In  Louvain  the  young  Marylander  successfully  defended  his 
theses  in  philosophy,  August  2,  1780.  Five  years  later,  on  the 
Saturday  before  the  Pentecost  of  1785,  he  was  ordained  priest.  And 
shortly  afterwards  he  again  underwent  the  ordeal  of  a long  searching 
examination  by  which  he  won  the  Dominican  degree  of  Lector  of 
Sacred  Theology.9  Thus  Father  John  Fenwick,  as  far  as  the  writer 
has  been  able  to  ascertain,  was  the  first  native  of  the  present  United 
States,  and  the  first  English-speaking  American  to  be  honored  with 
an  academic  degree  in  divinity. 

After  the  completion  of  his  studies  in  Louvain,  Father  Fenwick 
was  sent  to  teach  at  his  alma  mater  in  Bornhem,  remaining  there 
until  near  the  close  of  the  school  year  of  1794.  In  the  June  of 

• Dominican  Archives , Washington,  D.  C.,  Palmer  transcript;  Archives  of 
Haverstock  Hill,  Anglia  Dominicana,  “ 1783  ”;  Palmer,  Obituary  Notices,  p.  23; 
Doninck,  op.  cit.,  pp.  453  and  472.  Palmer,  Life  of  Cardinal  Howard,  pp.  216 
ss.,  gives  a history  of  the  English  Dominicans  at  Louvain.  De  Jonohe,  Belgium 
Dominioanum , pp.  400-414,  Brussels,  1719;  Guilday,  The  English  Catholic  Refu- 
gees on  the  Continent,  1558-1795,  pp.  400-413,  London,  1914,  give  sketches  of 
these  fathers  at  both  Bornhem  and  Louvain.  Ambrose  Coleman,  OyHeynefs  Irish 
Dominicans  of  the  Seventeenth  Century , pp.  257-287,  Dundalk,  1902,  and  in  his 
own  (Coleman’s)  additions  to  O’Heyne,  pp.  114-116,  there  is  an  account  of  the 
Irish  Dominicans  in  Louvain.  Both  the  English  and  the  Irish  institutions  were 
affiliated  to  the  University  of  Louvain. 

• Archives  of  the  Dominican  House  of  Studies,  Palmer  transcript;  Anglia 
Dominicana,  “ 1783  Palmer,  Obituary  Notices,  p.  23, 
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that  year  the  communities  of  Louvain,  Brussels,  and  Bornhem 
were  compelled  to  flee  before  the  onward  march  of  the  victorious 
revolutionary  armies  of  France.  With  the  other  fathers,  Fenwick 
escaped  to  England,  where  they  settled  at  the  village  of  Carshalton, 
in  Surrey,  some  ten  miles  from  London.  At  Carshalton  a college 
was  opened  at  once  to  take  the  place  of  that  at  Bornhem.  Here 
our  first  American  Friar  Preacher  resumed  his  fruitful  career 
as  professor.  But  about  1800,  with  the  permission  of  his  superiors 
he  returned  to  the  land  of  his  birth  as  a missionary  apostolic,10  and 
labored  for  the  Church  of  his  native  state  until  his  death  some 
fifteen  years  later. 

The  great  Archbishop  Carroll  gladly  received  the  native  recruit 
to  the  American  missions,  and  at  once  assigned  him  to  duty.  The 
whereabouts  of  Father  John  C.  Fenwick’s  earliest  labors  in  the 
Church  of  Maryland  the  writer  has  been  unable  to  ascertain.  But 
late  in  1804,  we  find  him  living  with  the  Jesuit  Fathers  at  Saint 
Thomas’,  Port  Tobacco,  Charles  County,  some  forty  miles  south  of 
the  city  of  Washington.  Thence  he  attended  extensive  missions  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

A further  brief  word  here  of  the  good  priest’s  immediate  family 
and  their  social  standing.  At  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  they 
were  one  of  the  leading  families  in  Saint  Mary’s  County.  Father 
John  was  the  second  of  six  children.  His  eldest  brother,  Colonel 
Ignatius  Fenwick  of  “ Wallington,”  was  a wealthy  landowner  in  the 
county.  He  married  Eleanor  Neale  of  the  noted  Catholic  family  of 
that  patronymic,  and  was  the  father  of  the  Right  Rev.  Edward  D. 
Fenwick,  the  first  bishop  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  the  grandfather  of 
the  Very  Rev.  Nicholas  D.  Young,  0.  P.,  the  celebrated  missionary 
of  the  same  state.  Another  brother,  Captain  James  Fenwick,  who 
seems  to  have  remained  single,  was  the  owner  and  navigator  of  a 
vessel.  A third  and  the  youngest,  Joseph  Fenwick,  became  United 
States  consul  at  Bordeaux,  France.  Joseph  Fenwick,  as  the  writer 
understands,  married  in  France  and  settled  in  Paris,  where  his 
descendants  are  still  to  be  found.  The  two  youngest  children  were 


™ Archives  of  the  Dominican  House  of  Studies,  Palmer  transcript;  Anglia 
Dominicana,  “ 1783  **;  Palmer,  Obituary  Notices,  p.  23  and  Life  of  Philip  Thomas 
Howard,  pp.  224  ff.;  Doninck,  op.  cit.,  p.  472;  Gotlday,  op.  cit.,  pp.  411-413; 
Dominican  Tear  Bookf  1913,  pp.  74-7®;  Volz,  A Century's  Record,  pp.  1-7. 
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girls.  The  elder,  Elizabeth,  espoused  one  John  Smith;  while  the 
other,  Mary  married  into  the  Jenkins  family  of  Maryland.11 

Tradition  tells  us  that  Father  John  Ceslas  Fenwick  was  one  of 
the  most  efficient  and  exemplary  Catholic  missioners  of  Maryland 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  A true  Dominican,  the  more  than 
a score  of  years  he  had  given  to  study  and  teaching  in  the  colleges 
of  the  Old  World  had  not  dampened  his  missionary  ardor,  or  his 
thirst  for  the  salvation  of  souls, — the  great  end  of  his  Order.  In 
the  New  World  no  duty  or  labour,  however  menial  or  fatiguing,  was 
too  humble  to  demand  his  scrupulous  attention.  Because  of  his 
sterling  qualities,  he  had  not  long  returned  to  his  native  land,  when 
he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Maryland  clerical  corporation  for  the 
preservation  of  the  church  lands,  holding  the  position  until  his 
death.12 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  short  notices  of  him  in  the  letters  of 
that  day,  the  humble  Friar  Preacher  was  much  admired  and  deeply 
loved  by  both  the  Maryland  clergy  and  people.  From  the  same 
source  we  learn  that  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  many 
good  qualities  which  seem  to  have  run  in  the  Fenwick  blood:  he 
was  zealous,  self-sacrificing,  genial,  charitable,  given  to  hard  work, 
devoted  to  duty.  More  than  once  the  Father  of  the  American 
hierarchy,  Archbishop  Carroll,  sought  to  give  the  indefatigable  mis- 
sionary relief  from  his  arduous  labors.  Writing  for  instance,  Nov. 
11,  1812,  to  Rev.  John  Grassi,  S.  J.,  President  of  Georgetown  Col- 
lege, the  venerable  prelate  says : “ ...  I am  sure  that  Mr.  Espinette 
is  more  wanted  at  St  Thomas’s  [i.  e than  at  Georgetown],  where 
poor  Mr.  Pile  can  do  nothing  & Fr.  [Father]  Jn.  Fenwick  is  over- 
powered.” 13 

In  1813,  feeling  the  weight  of  his  years,  worn  out  by  exhaustive 
labors,  and  suffering  from  a painful  malady,  he  sought  to  be  relieved 
from  the  missions  he  had  served  so  well,  that  he  might  prepare  for 
the  end.  From  Port  Tobacco,  Dec.  8,  1813,  he  writes,  to  Arch- 

n Ewing,  Pedigrees  of  the  Fenwick , Young  and  Ewing  Families . The  printed 
Register  of  the  State  Department  gives  the  foreign  consuls  back  to  only  about 
1850,  too  late  to  find  the  years  that  Joseph  Fenwick  was  consul  at  Bordeaux. 

" Hughx8,  History  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  North  America , Documents, 
Cleveland,  1910,  vol.  i,  Part  n,  p.  947. 

u Archbishop  Carroll,  Baltimore,  November  11,  1812,  to  Rev.  John  Grassi, 
Georgetown.  Archives  of  the  Maryland-New  York  Province  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers, 
Case  203,  B 2. 
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bishop  Carroll:  “Most  Revd.  Sir. — I have  been  long  thinking  of 
writing  to  you  about  retiring,  which  I mentioned  to  you  before. 
Hearing  of  the  intended  journey  of  the  Revd.  Mr.  E.  Fenwick,  I 
waited  his  arrival.  I have  conversed  with  him,  and  think  best  to 
consult  my  superior,  whether  he  would  wish  me  to  come  to  Kentucky 
or  not.  I now  write  to  him,  and  shall  leave  myself  in  his  hands. 
In  the  meantime  I put  my  hopes  in  you,  that  you  will  grant  me  the 
place  of  retirement  you  mentioned  to  me,  or  any  other  more  eligible. 
I wish  now  to  give  up  immediately,  or  as  soon  as  possible,  as  I 
find  myself  overpowered  with  hardships  and  difficulties,  and  wish 
to  prepare  myself  for  death.  I am  with  the  most  profound  respect, 
Revd.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  Servant,  John  Fenwick.”  14 

The  replies  of  the  venerable  ordinary  of  Baltimore  and  the  Very 
Rev.  Samuel  T.  Wilson,  provincial  of  the  Dominicans  in  Kentucky, 
to  the  petition  of  our  missionary  no  longer  exist.  But,  if  we  may 
judge  from  events,  they  both  counselled  him  to  remain  in  active  ser- 
vice as  long  as  he  was  capable  of  doing  good  for  souls.  Possibly  the 
eminent  Jesuit  and  the  learned  Dominican  were  led  so  to  advise 
Father  John  because  of  the  great  scarcity  of  priests;  and  because, 
although  disease  had  laid  firm  hold  on  him,  continual  journeys  in 
the  open  air  to  attend  his  various  missions,  as  will  be  seen,  still  gave 
him  a sturdy  appearance. 

Obedient  to  his  superiors,  our  first  Friar  Preacher  remained  at 
his  post.  But  we  soon  find  the  kindly  Doctor  Carroll,  seeking  doubt- 
less to  lighten  the  poor  man’s  burden,  assigning  him  to  another 
mission.  In  a letter  of  date,  June  21,  1814,  to  Rev.  Enoch  Fenwick, 
a cousin  of  the  missionary,  the  Archbishop  writes:  " Fr.  John  Fen- 
wick goes  to  assist  Mr.  Monally  [ ? Monely]  ; but  tho’  the  necessity  of 
his  immediate  departure  was  urged  upon  his,  yet,  I fear  that  he  will 
yet  delay.  Mr.  Malon  [ ? Malou]  goes  to  Newtown ; but  who  will 


14  John  Fenwick,  Port  Tobacco,  December  8,  1813,  to  Archbishop  Carroll,  Balti- 
more. Archdiocesan  Archives  of  Baltimore,  Case  3,  R 13: — The  Rev.  E.  Fenwick 
mentioned  in  this  letter  was  Father  Edward  Dominic  Fenwick,  his  nephew,  who, 
as  will  be  seen  later,  established  the  Dominicans  in  the  United  States.  Father 
John’s  superior  in  Kentucky,  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Wilson,  who  had  succeeded 
Rev.  E.  D.  Fenwick  as  head  of  his  Order  in  the  country.  There  is  a tradition  in 
the  eastern  province  of  Friars  Preachers  in  the  United  States  to  the  effect  that, 
when  the  province  was  founded  in  Kentucky  in  1806,  Father  John  Fenwick  was 
left  in  the  East  at  the  request  of  Archbishop  Carroll.  This  letter  shows  clearly 
that  the  tradition  is  correct. 
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occupy  the  place  of  Fr.  John  at  S.  Thomas’s,  is  not  ascertained; 
nor  how  any  one  will  be  obtained  for  Deer  Creek.  . . .”  14  From 
the  fact,  however,  that  Father  Fenwick  died  at  St  Thomas’s  eighteen 
months  later,  it  would  seem  either  that  this  disposition  was  not 
put  into  effect,  or  that  he  was  soon  returned  to  his  old  field  of 
labor, — possibly  at  the  solicitation  of  his  congregation  by  whom  he 
was  so  much  loved. 

Prior  to  this,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  quotation,  the 
archbishop  had  granted  the  zealous  missioner  a vacation  for  his 
health’s  sake.  . . Rev.  Father  John  Fenwick  [writes  Father 
Espinette,  S.  J.,  Feb.  20,  1814]  is  away.  He  said  that  probably 
he  would  not  return  for  two  months.  He  said  also  that  he  was  taking 
this  journey  in  part  to  put  in  his  claim  for  the  allowance  for  the 
invalid  clergy  (pour  demander  les  invalides),  because  of  his  age 
and  infirmities.  In  truth  the  poor  man  suffers  terribly  from  hemor- 
rhoids. His  numerous  congregation,  desirous  of  retaining  him,  is 
deeply  afflicted  over  his  departure.  I suppose  your  Reverence  [le 
Reverendissime]  will  send  some  one  to  attend  these  people.  As  for 
myself,  I have  enough  to  do;  and  Father  Cary  is  anxious  to  know 
what  arrangements  will  be  made  in  this  matter.  . . .”  ie 

Father  John  Fenwick,  as  is  evident  from  the  letters  quoted  in 
this  article,  had  one  of  the  most  trying  and  extensive  missions  in 
the  state  of  Maryland.  In  his  sacerdotal  visitations  of  his  people 
he  was  obliged  to  make  long  and  frequent  journeys  on  horseback, 
at  that  time  the  usual  mode  of  travel.  Together  with  the  other 
documents  used  in  the  present  sketch,  a brief  description  of  the  life 
of  a priest  in  Maryland  at  that  period,  which  we  find  in  a letter  of 
the  Rev.  Edward  D.  Fenwick,  O.  P.,  temporarily  engaged  on  the 
missions  of  Prince  George  County,  in  1805  and  1806,  will  give  the 
reader  a good  idea  of  the  labors,  hardships  and  sufferings  of  our 
self-sacrificing  missionary.  “.  . . The  distress  of  the  Catholics  in 
this  country,  particularly  in  Kentucky,  is  beyond  description.  The 
scarcity  of  priests,  the  numerous  and  dispersed  congregations,  their 

* Archbishop  Carroll,  Washington,  June  21,  1814,  to  Rev.  E.  Fenwick,  Balti- 
more. Archives  of  the  Maryland-}! evo  York  Province  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers , Case 
204,  P.  20. 

“Rev.  P.  Espinette,  Port  Tobacco,  February  20,  1814,  to  Rev.  John  Grass!, 
Georgetown.  Archives  of  the  Maryland-New  York  Province  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers, 
Case  204,  R.  14. 
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desolation  and  pressing  solicitations  for  spiritual  succor  should  move 
stones,  if  possible,  to  compassion.  Scarcely  a missioner  in  Maryland 
who  has  not  two,  three  and  four  congregations  to  serve,  which  are 
10,  15,  and  20  miles  distant  one  from  the  other.  Many  priests  have 
40,  50,  nay  some  100  miles  and  more  to  ride  in  visiting  their  con- 
gregations. My  rides  are  from  40  to  50  miles  to  visit  the  whole 
of  my  congregation,  which  lays  tolerably  compact  together  and  is  a 
well  regulated,  pious  people.”  17 

But  the  hard  working  Friar  Preacher  was  now  near  the  end 
of  his  labors.  The  exact  day  of  his  death  we  have  not  been  able  to 
learn ; but  the  last  item  of  his  accounts  with  Saint  Thomas’,  which 
extend  from  December,  1804,  to  August  21,  1815,  is  for  his  coffin.18 
As  in  those  days  of  greater  simplicity  than  ours  and  when  modern 
methods  for  the  preservation  of  bodies  were  unknown,  the  dead  were 
buried  at  once,  particularly  in  country  places,  the  date  of  this  item 
shows  that  our  first  native  Dominican  priest  died  either  on  the 
twenty  or  twenty-first  day  of  August  of  1815.  In  further  marked 
contrast  with  the  modern  luxurious  fashion  of  honoring  our  dead,  we 
note  that  good  Father  Fenwick’s  coffin  cost  the  modest  sum  of  six 
dollars  and  ninety-one  cents. 

On  hearing  of  Father  Fenwick’s  death,  Archbishop  Carroll  wrote 
on  August  25,  1815,  to  Rev.  John  Grassi,  president  of  Georgetown 
College:  “.  . . Mr.  Vespre  returned  yesterday  with  your  favor, 
which  repeats  the  report  of  good  Fr.  John  Fenwick’s  unexpected 
death.  Tho’  this  report  may  be  premature,  yet  there  is  much  reason 
for  apprehension  of  its  truth,  for  the  positive  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Pye’s  letter  is  written.  The  extent  of  his  missions  has  been  con- 
tracted since  Rev.  Mr.  Brooke  has  resumed  the  ministry;  but  yet 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  replace  his  loss.  . . .”  19  Surely  this 
letter  shows  a deep  affection  for  the  dead  missionary  and  a keen 
appreciation  of  his  worth,  an  encomium  greater  than  which  a faithful 
priest  could  scarcely  desire  from  his  superior.  And  a little  later, 
the  Rev.  John  B.  Cary  of  Saint  Thomas’,  in  a letter  to  the  arch- 
bishop, speaks  in  a similar  strain.  “ The  unexpected  and  almost 

1T  Rev.  E.  D.  Fenwick,  Piscataway,  Md.,  August  1,  1805,  to  Rev.  R.  Concanen, 
Rome.  Archive*  of  Dominican  Master  Oeneralt  Rome,  xm,  731. 

10  Archives  of  Maryland-New  York  Province.  Account  of  St.  Thomas’. 

* Archbishop  Carroll,  Baltimore,  August  25,  1815,  to  Rev.  John  Grassi,  George- 
town. Archdiocesan  Archives , Baltimore,  Case  2,  J.  4. 
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sudden  death  of  our  honored  & esteemed  dwelling  companion,  the 
Revd.  Mr.  John  Fenwick,  has  undoubtedly  much  surprised  and 
afflicted  your  Lordship,  as  it  did  all  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
that  amiable  missionary,  & knew  the  strength  and  habitual  state 
of  his  constitution  and  health.  . . .”  20 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Father  Fenwick  was  about  fifty-seven 
years  of  age.  Of  these  eight  and  thirty  had  been  spent  in  religion, 
more  than  thirty  in  the  priesthood,  and  some  fifteen  on  the  missions 
of  Maryland.  But,  perhaps,  even  more  than  in  his  own  missionary 
labors,  the  claims  of  our  first  native  Friar  Preacher  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  American  Church  lie  in  his  having  been  the  occasion  at  least 
of  another  native  son  of  Maryland,  his  nephew,  entering  the  Order. 
This  was  the  Rev.  Edward  Dominic  Fenwick,  of  whom  mention  has 
been  made  in  this  article,  and  who  in  1806  established  the  Order 
of  Saint  Dominic  in  the  United  States,  did  so  much  for  the  Church 
in  Kentucky,  and  became  the  apostle  of  Ohio,  and  in  1822,  the  first 
bishop  of  Cincinnati.21 

It  would  seem,  indeed  that  Father  John  Fenwick  persuaded 
Archbishop  Carroll  to  invite  the  English  Dominicans  to  come  to  the 
American  Missions,  and  that  his  labor  and  influence  were  largely 
instrumental  in  predisposing  that  venerable  prelate  to  the  hearty 
approval  he  gave  to  Rev.  Edward  D.  Fenwick’s  proposal  to  establish 

•Rev.  B.  Cary,  St.  Thomas’s,  Port  Tobacco,  September  11,  1815.  Archdio- 
cesan  Archives,  Baltimore,  Case  2,  J.  4. 

• For  the  establishment  of  the  first  province  of  Friars  Preacher  in  the  United 
States,  and  glimpses  at  the  early  labors  of  the  Dominicans  and  Bishop  Fenwick 
in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  whose  history  has  yet  to  be  written,  see:  Annates  de  la 
Propagation  de  la  Foi,  Lyons,  vol.  I (1842),  no.  11,  pp.  24-44,  article.  Mission 
Kentucky;  voL  n,  pp.  39-50,  article,  (Euvre  de  la  Propagation,  and  pp.  82-138, 
article.  Mission  de  VOhio;  vol.  m (1828),  pp.  273-349,  article.  Mission  de  VOhio; 
voL  IV  (1830),  pp.  465-550,  article,  Mission  du  Michigan;  voL  VI  (1833),  pp.  133- 
210,  article,  Missions  de  VOhio  et  du  Michigan;  voL  vii  (1834),  pp.  77-98,  article. 
Mission  du  Kentucky;  vol.  vm  (1835),  pp.  287-312,  article,  Mission  du  Michigan , 
and  pp.  333-340,  article,  Mission  de  VOhio: — Richard  H.  Clarke,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
328-351;  Hammer,  Eduard  Dominik  Fenwick,  der  Apostel  von  Ohio,  Freiburg, 
1890;  Spalding,  op.  cit.,  pp.  149-161,  and  Life  of  Bishop  Flaget,  Louisville,  pp. 
95-96,  and  216-231;  Volz,  A Century's  Record;  Webb,  Centenary  of  Catholicity 
in  Kentucky,  Louisville,  1884,  pp.  200-212;  Catholic  Almanac,  1848,  pp.  58-82, 
article,  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Right  Rev.  Edward  Fenwick,  first  Bishop  of 
Cincinnati;  The  United  States  Catholic  Magazine,  1847,  voL  vi,  pp.  24-30,  93-100, 
and  260-266,  articles,  The  Catholic  Church  in  Ohio;  Dominican  Year  Book,  1913, 
already  cited,  pp.  74-104. 
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his  Order  in  the  United  States.  Writing,  Nov.  21,  1806,  to  the 
Rev.  Doctor  Richard  L.  Concanen,  later  the  first  ordinary  of  onr 
greatest  American  metropolis,  in  regard  to  the  four  new  episcopal 
sees  which  he  wished  to  establish  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Kentucky,  Carroll  takes  occasion  to  say:  . . In  this  is  en- 

closed a letter  from  your  worthy  Brother,  Fr.  Edward  Dom.  Fenwick, 
who  with  three  of  his  Order  have  begun  their  establishment  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  enjoy  much  of  the  good  will  of  the  Catholics  of  that 
country.  I had  long  encouraged  their  emigration  from  England, 
which  offered  no  flattering  prospects  for  the  extension  of  their  Order ; 
and  so  long  ago  as  1802,  I had  urged  Mr.  Short,  then  the  Provincial 
of  it  in  England,  to  embrace  a fine  opportunity  which  offered  of 
obtaining  a most  advantageous  settlement  in  the  United  States..  But 
it  seems  that  Mr.  Short  was  too  infirm  and  advanced  in  years  to 
engage  in  new  undertakings.”  22 

In  1804,  when  negotiations  were  under  way  between  Rome  and 
the  Rev.  Edward  Dominic  Fenwick  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Dominican  Order  in  the  United  States,  the  latter  expected  that 
Father  John  Fenwick,  the  subject  of  this  article,  would  join  in  the 
American  enterprise.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Doctor  Concanen  on 
the  subject,  the  founder  of  the  American  Province  of  Saint  Joseph 
speaks  of  Father  John  as  “ my  uncle  John  Fenwick,  a worthy  con- 
frere and  missioncr  ” in  America.  In  another  he  says  “.  . . Father 
John  Fenwick,  my  uncle,  of  our  Order  is  in  Maryland,  and  will  I 
suppose  joyfully  join  me.  . . 28  Such,  too,  it  seems,  was  the  wish 

of  the  uncle.  But  the  course  of  events  changed  this  plan. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Fenwick  had  expected  to  establish  in  his  native 
state  an  institution  on  the  plan  of  that  at  Bornhem,  Belgium,  which 
he  hoped  to  see  grow  into  a center  of  both  educational  and  missionary 
effort  through  the  land.  But  on  his  arrival  in  America,  he  found 
that  Archbishop  Carroll,  in  response  to  the  appeals  of  the  Catholics 
of  Kentucky  for  priests,  had  promised  to  send  the  Dominicans  to 
them.  The  good  Friar  Preacher,  though  disappointed,  was  too  zeal- 
ous a clergyman  to  neglect  an  opportunity  for  saving  souls,  and  a 
religious  too  well  trained  in  obedience  not  to  submit  to  the  wishes 

“Archbishop  Carroll,  Baltimore,  November  21,  1806,  to  Rev.  R.  L.  Concanen, 
Rome.  Archives  of  the  Dominican  Master  General,  Tome  xm,  731. 

“Dominic  Fenwick,  Carshalton,  April  14,  and  London,  September  1,  1804,  to 
Rev.  R.  L.  Concanen,  Rome.  Archives  of  Dominican  Master  General,  Rome. 
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of  his  superior.  In  this  way  the  first  center  of  Dominican  activities 
in  the  United  States  was  located  in  what  was  at  that  time  the  Far 
West,  instead  of  in  the  East,  as  was  the  original  design.24  But 
at  the  solicitation  of  Archbishop  Carroll,  Father  John  Fenwick, 
instead  of  joining  the  founders  of  the  new  province  on  the  missions 
of  Kentucky,  was  left  to  continue  his  labors  until  his  death  in  those 
of  Maryland,  where  he  had  won  the  unreserved  admiration  of  his 
metropolitan,  his  fellow  priests  and  the  Catholic  body  at  large. 

The  Fenwicks  of  Maryland,  as  Davis  tells  us  in  his  celebrated 
work,  The  Day-Star  of  American  Freedom  (pp.  217-219),  have 
deserved  well  of  both  Church  and  State.  It  is,  indeed,  passing 
strange  that  while  the  Fenwicks  of  England,  who  in  days  of  trial 
and  persecution  clung  as  a rule  so  tenaciously  to  the  faith,  have,  as 
we  have  been  told,  all  or  nearly  all  abandoned  it  since  the  dawn  of  a 
better  period,  the  descendants  of  Cuthbert  Fenwick  in  America  have 
remained  most  loyal  to  the  Catholic  Church.  In  Maryland  they 
continue  to  be  Catholic  today.  In  Kentucky,  where  a number  of 
them  went  late  in  the  eighteenth  and  early  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
they  were  among  the  best  Catholics  there.  The  same  is  true,  we 
are  told,  of  those  who  sought  their  worldly  fortunes  in  Missouri  and 
in  the  South.  The  writer,  at  least,  has  never  heard  of  a person  with 
the  patronymic  of  Fenwick  and  claiming  descent  from  the  early 
lawgiver  of  Maryland,  who  was  not  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

If  we  start  with  the  subject  of  this  paper,  we  find  many  of  the 
Catholic  lawgivers  descendants  devoting  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church.  Besides  Father  John,  the  first  bishop  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Rev.  N.  D.  Young,  as  has  been  seen,  and  Rev.  Nicholas 
Raymond  Young  belonged  to  the  Order  of  Saint  Dominic.  Several 
also  were  members  of  the  Society  of  J esus.  Of  these  we  recall  off- 
hand the  Right  Rev.  B.  J.  Fenwick,  the  second  bishop  of  Boston, 
Rev.  Enoch  and  George  Fenwick,  and  Rev.  Benjamin  Young.  Many 
of  the  gentler  sex,  we  are  told,  have  belonged  to  various  sisterhoods 
in  different  parts  of  this  country.  The  Rev.  Charles  Fenwick,  S.  J., 
Georgetown  University,  is  one  of  the  last  of  the  race  to  be  raised  to 
the  priesthood. 

V.  F.  0,DanieI/,  O.  P., 

Dominican  House  of  Studies , Washington,  D.  C. 

M Dominican  Tear  Book , 1913,  pp.  74  if. 
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The  west  coast  of  North  America  became  known  to  the  world 
quite  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  through  Hernando  Cortes. 
With  three  ships  and  accompanied  by  several  Franciscan  friars, 
Cortes  landed  at  what  is  now  La  Paz,  on  the  southeastern  shore  of 
Lower  California,  and  organized  a short-lived  colony  in  the  place.1 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  conqueror  of  Mexico  was  the  first  to 
give  the  name  which  is  still  a subject  of  dispute  among  philologists.2 
Captain  Francisco  de  Ulloa,  Cortes’s  lieutenant,  in  1539  rounded 
Cape  San  Lucas,  and  sailed  up  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula 
as  far  as  thirty  degrees  latitude. 

Thereafter  numerous  navigators  sailed  up  the  Pacific  Coast, 
even  as  far  as  sixty  degrees  latitude  to  what  is  now  called  Prince 
William  Sound.  This  latter  point  was  reached  in  1779.  As  all 
these  navigators  acted  under  orders  from  the  Spanish  Government, 
Spain  claimed  the  whole  territory  by  right  of  discovery  until  1794, 
when  she  ceded  to  Great  Britain  all  parts  north  of  the  present  State 
of  California. 

AD  the  regions  mentioned  were  occupied  by  roving  Indians.2 
The  first  white  settlements  grew  from  the  military  garrisons  planted 
there  for  the  protection  of  the  missions  which  had  been  established  in 
Lower  California  by  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans,  and  in  Upper 
California,  by  the  Franciscans.4  A few  towns,  such  as  Los  Angeles 

'This  was  (according  to  the  document  quoted  in  Winbob),  May  3,  1535.  The 
original  map  made  by  Cortes  is  in  the  Archivio  General  de  las  India*,  at  Seville. 
Cf.  Win  sob,  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,  voL  n,  p.  442-3,  New 
York,  1886.  Cf.  Diaz,  Verdadera  Historia  de  la  Conquista  de  la  Nueva  Espa&a, 
cap.  200,  Madrid,  1632.  Cf.  Tello,  Cronica  de  la  Provincia  de  Xali*co,  Libro  ii, 
Guadalajara,  1891. 

a For  a discussion  of  the  various  explanations  of  the  name,  cf.  Winsob,  op.  cit* 
p.  443,  note  1. 

•Powell,  The  Linguistic  Families,  Seventh  Ann . Kept.,  Bur.  Bth.,  p.  121; 
Bancroft,  Native  Races,  vol.  i,  chap,  iv,  pp.  322-5. 

•For  a complete  List  of  Monks  and  Priests  who  came  to  the  country  within 
the  present  limits  of  the  United  States  during  the  fifty  years  which  succeeded  its 
discovery,  “ so  far  as  ascertainable,”  cf.  Lowery,  Spanish  Settlements,  vol.  x,  pp. 
478-480;  Engelhabdt,  The  Missions  and  Missionaries  of  California,  voL  x,  p. 
19  as.  San  Francisco,  1908. 
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and  San  Jose,  were  founded  by  colonists  from  Mexico.  In  1846, 
when  the  United  States  took  possession  of  Upper  California,  the 
white  population,  including  English  and  American  immigrants, 
hardly  numbered  more  than  five  thousand  souls,  who,  like  the  In- 
dians, were  attended  by  the  Franciscans. 

A Bishop  was  appointed  in  the  person  of  Rt.  Rev.  Francisco 
Garcia  Diego  y Moreno,  O.  F.  M.5  Early  in  1842,  he  arrived  in 
California,  but  succumbed  to  the  hardships  and  difficulties  about  four 
years  afterwards.  The  chief  result  of  his  activity  was  a little  semi- 
nary which  produced  six  Mexican  secular  priests  (the  first  in  the 
history  of  the  Northwest  Coast),  who  were  all  ordained  by  the  Bishop 
some  time  before  he  went  to  his  reward,  on  April  30th,  1846. 

It  was  during  the  vacancy,  Very  Rev.  Jose  Maria  Gonzalez  Rubio, 
O.  F.  M.,  being  Administrator  of  the  diocese,  that  gold  was  dis- 
covered in  California.  The  many  thousands  who  poured  into  the 
territory  as  a consequence,  after  January,  1848,  brought  on  a radical 
change  in  every  aspect  of  life  in  California.  A considerable  number 
of  the  immigrants,  who  came  from  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  especially  from  the  “ States/’  were  Catholics.  To  provide 
for  their  spiritual  wants  was  a problem  which  taxed  to  the  utmost 
the  ingenuity  as  well  as  the  means  of  the  venerable  Administrator. 
The  six  Franciscans,  who  had  survived  the  confiscation  of  their 
missions  and  the  dispersion  of  the  neophytes  by  the  Californians  of 

• Bishop  Gurcfa  Diego  y Moreno,  “ Bishop  of  Both  Californias,”  (“Obispo 
de  Ambaa  Californias”),  as  he  signed  himself,  was  born  at  Lagos,  in  the  State 
of  Jalisco,  Mexico,  September  17,  1785,  studied  at  Guadalajara,  entered  the 
Franciscan  Order  at  Guadalupe,  Zacatecas,  in  1803,  and  was  ordained  priest  in 
1808.  In  1832  Fr.  Diego  was  appointed  Commissary  Prefect  for  the  Indian 
missions  of  northern  California,  and  arrived  there  with  nine  companions  early 
in  1833.  While  active  at  his  mission  of  Santa  Clara,  the  California  Assembly, 
with  the  approval  of  Governor  Figueroa,  August  9,  1834,  passed  the  decree  con- 
fiscating the  twenty-one  missions.  In  Mexico  the  Pious  Fund,  which  supported 
the  missionaries,  had  already  been  seized.  The  result  was  that  the  missions 
were  ruined  and  the  neophytes  dispersed.  In  order  to  obtain  redress  for  all  the 
evils,  Fr.  Diego  late  in  1835  returned  to  Mexico.  In  the  following  year,  at  the 
request  of  the  Mexican  Government,  Upper  and  Lower  California  were  formed 
into  a diocese,  and  Fr.  Diego  nominated  first  bishop.  Pope  Gregory  XVI,  on 
April  27,  1840,  approved  the  nomination,  and  named  San  Diego  as  the  residence 
of  the  bishop.  Having  been  consecrated  on  October  4th,  1840,  Bishop  Diego 
reached  his  destination  in  December,  1841,  but,  finding  the  place  unsuited,  he 
took  up  his  residence  at  Mission  Santa  Barbara  early  in  1842,  as  previously 
stated. 
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Mexican  extraction,  and  the  five  Mexican  priests,  who  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  language  of  the  newcomers,  barely  sufficed  for  the 
Spanish-speaking  population.  Eventually  the  energetic  Adminis- 
trator secured  two  Jesuits  from  Oregon,  several  Picpus  Fathers 
from  France  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,6  and  a few  priests  from 
other  religious  orders.  Apostolic  zeal  had  also  moved  a number  of 
secular  priests  of  various  nationalities  to  volunteer  for  the  new  field, 
where  they  rightly  surmised  the  harvest  must  be  plentiful  but  the 
laborers  few.  They  received  a hearty  welcome  from  the  Adminis- 
trator, and  were  assigned  immediately  to  places  where  they  were 
most  needed. 

The  Holy  See  very  soon  comprehended  the  situation  in  Califor- 
nia, and  therefore  hastened  to  provide  a successor  to  the  first  Bishop 
in  the  person  of  the  Right  Rev.  Joseph  Sadoc  Alemany,  O.  P.,7 
who  until  then  had  been  provincial  of  the  Dominicans  in  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee.  He  had  been  named  Bishop  of  Monterey, 
California,  by  Pius  IX  on  May  31st,  1850,  and  consecrated  at  Rome, 
June  30th.  Bishop  Alemany  reached  his  diocese  in  December  of 
the  same  year.  On  his  way  through  the  Eastern  States  he  succeeded 
in  enlisting  several  Sisterhoods  for  the  work  in  California.  The 
first  of  these,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic  and  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame,  began  their  activity  early  in  1851,  the  former  at  Monterey, 
the  latter  at  San  Jose. 

Bishop  Alemany  examined  and  studied  the  conditions  in  his  vast 
diocese  for  more  than  a year,  and  then  concluded  to  assemble  the 

•It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  it  was  the  Fathers  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  familiarly  called  the  Picpus  Fathers,  who  had  the 
imperishable  honor  of  having  sent  Father  Damien,  one  of  their  members,  to 
Molakai,  in  1873. 

T Archbishop  Alemany,  was  born  in  1814,  at  Vich,  a little  town  in  the  Cata- 
lonian district  of  Spain.  He  entered  the  Dominicans  at  the  age  of  15,  and  was 
ordained  in  1837.  Shortly  after  his  ordination,  he  was  made  assistant  rector 
of  Santa  Maria  Sopra  Minerva,  the  old  Dominican  Church,  in  Rome,  and  in 
1841,  he  left  Rome  for  the  Dominican  missions  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  In 
1847,  he  became  Provincial  of  the  Province  of  St.  Joseph,  Bishop  Edward  Fen- 
wick’s creation,  and  while  on  a visit  to  Rome,  at  a general  Chapter  of  the  Order, 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Monterey  and  consecrated,  June  30,  1850.  He  is  with- 
out doubt  one  of  the  noblest  figures  in  the  Catholicity  of  the  West.  Shortly 
After  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  he  resigned  his  See,  and  returned 
to  the  house  of  his  Order  in  Spain,  where  he  died.  Reuss,  Biographical  Cyclo- 
pedia of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  of  the  United  States  (1784-1898),  gives  the  date 
of  his  death  as  April  14,  1888,  at  Valencia,  Spain. 
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clergy,  both  secular  and  regular,  at  San  Francisco  for  consultation. 
All  details  of  this  meeting  are  lacking.  In  fact,  nothing  has  been 
discovered  in  either  the  archives  of  the  archdiocese,  or  in  those  of  the 
Los  Angeles  diocese,  to  show  that  such  a conference  took  place,  save 
the  following  short  note  from  the  hand  of  Bishop  Alemany  in  the 
Libro  Borrador:  “ March  20.  (1852)  All  the  priests  of  the  diocese 
assembled  in  diocesan  Synod  concur  with  me  in  urging  the  U.  S. 
Land  Commission  to  confirm  to  me  the  Mission  property.” 

The  Ltbro  Borrador,  or  blotter,  contains  copies  of  all  the  official 
letters  issued  by  the  first  Bishop  and  subsequently  by  the  Admin- 
istration down  to  September,  1850.  Thereafter  Bishop  Alemany 
utilized  the  volume,  which  is  now  in  the  Archbishop’s  Archives,  as  a 
kind  of  Journal  in  which  he  occasionally  entered  occurrences  of  note. 

Nor  is  any  reference  to  the  Synod  found  in  other  sources  which 
would  naturally  be  supposed  to  touch  the  subject,  such  as  the  History 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  California,  published  in  1872,  by  the  late 
Rev.  William  Gleeson,  M.  A. : the  Acta  et  Decreta  Concilii  Provin- 
cialis  Sancti  Francisci  Primi,  held  from  April  26th  to  May  3rd, 
1874;  the  articles  in  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  on  Archbishop  Ale- 
many and  on  the  Archdiocese  of  San  Francisco.  It  would  seem 
that  less  than  twenty  years  afterwards  all  recollection  of  the  Synod 
of  1852  had  been  lost.  Hence  the  facts  published  here  for  the  first 
time  will  be  news  even  to  Californians. 

Search  for  other  historical  material  many  years  ago  produced 
conclusive  proof  and  some  details  of  the  existence  of  this  Synod, 
where  it  was  not  expected:  the  United  States  Land  Office  at  San 
Francisco.  In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  clergy,  Bishop 
Alemany  brought  suit  for  the  recovery  of  the  Mission  property, 
so  far  as  it  was  regarded  Church  property  under  Spanish  as  well 
as  Mexican  laws,  which  the  last  Mexican  governor,  Pio  Pico,  had 
inventoried  and  sold  over  the  heads  of  the  missionaries.  The  United 
States  Land  Office  pronounced  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Bishop. 

In  this  litigation — Land  Case  No.  609,  Jose  Sadoc  Alemany 
versus  The  United  States — various  witnesses,  priests  and  laymen, 
were  summoned  to  testify.  Two  of  them,  Fr.  Commissary-Prefect 
Jos6  Joaquin  Jimeno,  O.  F.  M.,  and  Fr.  Francisco  Sanchez,  O.  F.  M., 
both  of  Santa  Barbara,  in  their  depositions  mentioned  the  Confer 
once  or  Synod  of  San  Francisco.  Fr.  Jimeno,  on  April  20th,  1854, 
testified : " I was  present  at  a Conference  of  the  Catholic  Clergy  of 
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California  in  1852,  which  assembled  on  March  19th,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. There  were  present  about  twenty-two  priests  representing 
all  the  missions  and  churches  of  Upper  California.  A resolution 
was  adopted  requesting  and  empowering  the  Bishop  to  apply  to  the 
Government  for  the  Church  lands  throughout  the  State.”  The  state- 
ment that  about  twenty-two  priests  attended  the  Conference  is  doubt- 
less correct,  as  the  diocese  then  contained  about  thirty-five  secular 
and  regular  priests  in  charge  of  thirty-two  parishes  and  stations 
from  San  Diego  to  Marysville. 

On  the  same  day,  Fr.  Francisco  Sanchez  corroborated  Fr.  Jime- 
no’s  evidence,  and  quoted  one  of  the  Decrees,  which  but  for  him 
would  have  remained  unknown.  “ The  Conference  of  the  Catholio 
Clergy  of  this  diocese,”  he  declared,  “ in  1852,  adopted  a resolution 
to  claim  from  the  U.  S.  Government  the  churches,  sacristies,  ad- 
joining buildings,  cemeteries,  gardens,  orchards  and  vineyards  as 
the  property  of  the  Church,  and  one  section  of  land  at  each  mission 
for  the  Church,  and  one  league  of  land  at  each  mission  for  the  care 
of  the  Indians.  The  following  was  the  resolution,  which  is  in  Latin : 

“ Quaestio  Quarts.  De  Bonis  Ecclesiasticis.  Propoeitio  Unica. 
Approbatur  unanimiter  Reverendissimum  Episcopum  petere  in  Suo 
et  in  Cleri  nomine  a Gubemio  Americano  ecclesias,  cemeteria,  domos 
et  hortos  Missionum,  tamquam  bona  ecclesiastics  et  ad  Ecclesiam 
pertinentia,  cum  una  sectione  terrae  in  unaquaque  Missione  pro 
Ecclesia,  et  una  leuca  pro  Indis.” 

Fr.  Sanchez  at  some  length  gives  the  reasons  for  the  demand, 
which,  being  immaterial  for  our  purpose,  need  not  be  quoted  here. 

The  First  Synod  or  Conference  opened,  therefore,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  Feast  of  St  Joseph,  Friday,  March  19th,  and  closed 
on  Tuesday,  March  23rd,  1852.  The  sessions  were  probably  held 
at  St.  Francis  Church,  Vallejo  Street.  Who  the  priests  were  that 
attended,  besides  Fr.  Gonzalez,  0.  F.  M.,  and  the  two  Fathers  named, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  Perhaps  the  publication  of  these  few  facts 
may  elicit  information  now  hidden  in  some  diary  or  private 
collection. 

The  Decrees  herewith  produced  are  from  a copy  certified  to  by 
Bishop  Alemany,  and  preserved  in  the  rich  collection  of  Spanish 
manuscripts  at  the  Mission  of  Santa  Barbara,  California.  It  will 
be  observed  that  they  do  not  include  the  “ Propositio  Unica,”  quoted 
by  Fr.  Sanchez.  That  was  a matter  which  had  to  be  settled  by  the 
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U.  S.  Courts,  and  needed  no  action  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  authori- 
ties. Furthermore,  it  will  be  observed  that  Bishop  Alemany,  when 
he  certified  to  the  copy,  November  18th,  1854,  had  already  been 
appointed  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco;  yet  he  signs,  as  was  his 
custom  during  the  time,  Episcopus  Electus , for  the  reason  that  he 
had  not  yet  received  the  Pallium.  All  else  is  clear  enough.  The 
Decrees  of  themselves  reveal  what  especially  and  principally  wor- 
ried the  Bishop  and  his  clergy  at  the  time:  Clerical  Subsistence  and 
Mixed  Marriages. 

" Resolutiones  datae  a S.  S.  Congregatione  S.  Officii  super  se- 
quentibus  Dubiis  Propositis  a R.  P.  D.  Episcopo  Josepho  Alemany. 

“ Actus  Collationis  Ecclesiasticae  die  decima  nona,  vigesima, 
vigesima  prima,  vigesima  secunda  et  vigesima  tertia  Mensis  Martii 
habita  in  Urbe  S.  Francisci,  A.  D.  millesimo  octingentesimo  quinqua- 
geeimo  secundo,  Praesidente  Rmo.  Illmo  D.  D.  Josepho  Alemany 
Episcopo  Montisregis,  Vice-Praesidente  Admodum  Rvdo.  Patre 
Gonzalez,  Vicario  Generali.  Sequentes  Resolutiones  adoptatae 
fuerunt: 

Primae  Quaestiones. 

De  Decimis* 
la.  Propositio. 

“ Expedit  in  hac  dioecesi  eximere  fideles  ab  obligatione  solvendi  de- 
cimas  materiales,  seu  f rue  turn,  et  substituere  conditiones  ad  con- 
gruam  sustentationem  parochorum,  et  conservationem  cultus. 

2a.  Propositio. 

“Expedit  obligare  fideles  ad  dandam,  loco  decimarum,  quintam 
partem  contributionis  a Gubernio  Civili  assignatae. 

3a.  Propositio. 

“ Expedit,  unumquemque  Pastorem  rationem  reddere  Episcopo,  ita 
ut  Episcopus  disponat  de  summa  ad  suum  arbitrium  pro  uniuscuj- 
usque  Pastoris  sustentationem,  et  aliis  Cultus  necessitatibus. 

Propositio  Unica. 

“ Expedit  exhortare  fideles  ad  solvendas  decimas,  quas  hucusque  deb- 
uerunt,  taliter  tamen,  ut  ab  Episcopo  condonetur  obligatio,  et  pos- 
sint  admitti  ad  Sacramenta,  si  poeniteant,  aut  videantur  bona  fide. 
Si  quid  solverint  debitores  isti,  una  quarta  pars  dabitur  Episcopo; 
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ex  aliis  tribus  partibus  dimidium  erit  pro  Pastore,  alterum  dimidium 
pro  Ecclesia. 

De  Matrimoniis  Clandestine, 
la.  Propositio. 

“ Concilium  Tridentinum  habetur  ut  receptum  in  hac  Dioecesi. 

2a.  Propositio. 

“ Matrimonia  Clandestina  inter  Catholicos  et  Acatholicos  non  sunt 
valida.  Item  dicendum  est  de  Matrimoniis  Clandestinis  inter  Catho- 
licos. 

3a.  Propositio. 

“ Expedit  a Summo  Pontifice  petere,  ut  extendat  ad  hanc  dioecesim 
privilegium  concessum  Belgiae,  et  Canadae,  scilicet  ut  Matrimonia 
Clandestina  inter  Catholicos  et  Acatholicos  in  hac  Dioecesi  sint 
valida. 

Feria  IV,  die  6 Augusti  1854. 

“In  Congregatione  Generali  S.  Romanae  et  Universalis  Inquisitio- 
nis  habita  in  Conventu  S.  Mariae  supra  Minervam  coram  Emis.  et 
Rmis.  D.  D.  S.  R.  E.  Cardinalibus  contra  haereticam  pravitatem 
Generalibus  Inquisitoribus  propositis  suprascriptis  dubiis  praehab- 
ito  voto  D.  D.  Consultorum,  Fidem  Emi.  D.  D.  rescripserunt. 

Quoad  Decimas: 

“ Ad  exposita  dubia  supplicandum  SSmo.  pro  gratia  subrogandi  de- 
cimis  alios  reditus  ab  Episcopo  pro  prudentia  taxandos,  retento  tamen 
titulo  decimarum,  attentis  locorum  circumstantiis,  caute  tamen,  et  ex 
subrogatione  aliorum  reditum  loco  decimarum  provideatur  congruae 
Pastorum  sustentationi  et  Cultus  conservationi. 

“ Implorata  insuper  facultate  componendi  juxta  vires  decimas 
non  solutas  pro  vere  poenitentibus,  ut  ad  Sacramenta  admitti  possint. 

“ Quoad  erogationem  compositionem  Episcopus  provideat  aequa 
distributione  servata.  Insuper  provideat  pro  sui  prudentia,  et  arbi- 
trio,  ut  rationem  reddant  Pastores  de  redditibus. 

Quoad  Matrimonia  Mixta. 

“ Iidem  Emi.  rescripserunt  supplicandum  SSmo.  pro  extensione 
Instructionis  Benedictinae  in  forma,  et  terminis  concessionis  pro 
Hollandia. 
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“ Oonsulat  tamen  Ipse  R.  P.  D.  Episcopus  Bened.  XIV  in  opere 
de  Synodo  Dioecesana  lib.  vi.  cap.  vi.  paragr.  13. 

“ Eadem  Die  ac  Feria  Ssmus.  D.  N.  Pius,  Divina  Providentia 
PP.  IX,  in  solita  Audientia  R.  P.  D.  Assessori  S.  Officii  imper- 
tita,  audita  relatione,  benigne  annuit  pro  gratia,  ut  supra,  et  resolu- 
tionem  ab  Eminentissimis  captam  approbavit. 

Angelus  Argenti  S.  Romanae  et  Unlis.  Inq.  Notarius. 

( Loco  Sigilli.) 


( Loco  Sigilli) 


Conformal  cum  original i, 

S.  Francisci,  Nov.  18,  1854. 

Fr.  Jos.  S.  Alemany,  Ep.  El.  S.  Fr.  Cal.” 


Although  strange  enough,  in  the  Acta  et  Decreta  Concilii  Pro - 
vincialis  Sancti  Francisi  Primi  no  allusion  is  made  to  either  the 
Synod  or  Decrees  of  1854,  the  Decrees  are  referred  to  in  the  Appen- 
dix ad  Synodum  Secundam  Diocesanam,  held  at  Los  Angeles  in 
April,  1869. 

No.  1 reads  as  follows : “ Quoad  Decimas : Ex  literis  Eminentis- 
simi  Cardinalis  Bamabo,  Sacrae  Congr.  de  Prop.  Fide  Praefecti, 
sub  die  16  Septembris  anni  1862,  nobis  declaratum  fuit:  ‘De  Deci- 
mis  vero  velim  animadvertas  ecclesiasticas  Sanctiones  non  pati  ut 
jus  Decimarum  tollatur.  Neque  enim  Te  latere  potest  Innocentium 
III,  Cap.  Tua,  Tit.  30,  de  Decimis  affirmasse  Decimas  divina  com- 
sitvlione  deberi:  et  plures  Romanos  Pontifices  sua  auctoritate  vehe- 
menter  obstitisse  quominus  turn  in  Regno  Poloniae,  turn  alibi  Deci- 
mae  abolerentur.  Solummodo  pro  rationum  gravitate  Apostolica 
Sedes  quandoque  indulgentiam  adhibuit  in  solutione  Decimarum 
substitui  pro  Cleri  sustentatione,  et  pro  Cultus  decore.  Atque  hanc 
esse  Ecclesiae  mentem  colligere  poteris  ex  ipso  Responso  S.  C. 
Supremos  Inquisitionis  dato  die  16  Augusti,  1854,  petitioni  exhir 
bitae  a R.  P . D . Alemany,  qui  eo  tempore  Sedem  Monterey ensem 
tenebat.  Quod  etsi  notum  Tibi  esse  puto,  tamen  cum  valde  ad  rem 
faciat,  exemplar  transmitto,  quo  et  dubia  proposita  et  resolutioncs 
continentur.’  ” 

Allusion  is  again  found  in  No.  2,  of  the  same  Appendix. 


Rev.  Zephyrin  Engelhardt,  O.  F.  M., 

Old  Mission,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal , 
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The  series  of  useful  volumes  called  “ Makers  of  America/’  and 
prepared  by  scholarly  pens,  appropriately  begins  with  Christopher 
Columbus,  His  Life  and  His  Work  by  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  at 
one  time  President  of  Cornell  University.  One  would  not  interrupt 
the  repose  of  a book  written  three  and  twenty  years  ago  were  it  not 
that  it  has  assisted,  and  by  reason  of  its  presence  in  libraries  still 
assists  in  giving  currency  to  a number  of  strange  notions  concerning 
the  Discoverer  of  America. 

“ The  reader,”  says  President  Adams,  “ will  not  go  far  in  the 
perusal  of  this  volume  without  perceiving  that  I have  endeavored  to 
emancipate  myself  from  the  thraldom  of  that  uncritical  admiration 
in  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  hold  the  Discoverer,  ever  since 
Washington  Irving  threw  over  the  subject  the  romantic  and  bewitch- 
ing charm  of  his  literary  skill.”  1 

That  the  author  has  succeeded  in  freeing  himself  from  many 
of  the  older  conclusions  will  appear.  It  is  not  less  evident  that  he 
has  contrived  to  liberate  himself  from  certain  important  canons  of 
modem  historical  criticism.  With  all  its  advantages  the  spirit  of 
contemporary  scholarship  has  led  more  than  one  explorer  into  some 
Serbonian  bog.  It  is  well  known  that  an  intention  of  translating 
Navarrete  led  Irving  to  write  his  celebrated  biography  of  Columbus. 
Dr.  Adams,  too,  speaks  of  his  constant  use  of  the  Coleccion.  In  a 
word,  they  were  nursed  upon  the  self-same  hill. 

The  author  does  not  mean  to  linger  on  the  legends,  but  speedily 
to  pass  on  into  the  realms  of  history.  At  the  outset  he  asserts,  p.  9, 
that  Columbus  “ had  considerable  maritime  experience  of  a very 
turbulent  nature,”  and,  he  adds,  “ it  is  certain  that  he  joined  several 
of  the  expeditions  of  the  celebrated  corsairs  bearing  the  same  family 
name  of  Columbus.”  Eulogists,  we  are  told,  have  hesitated  to  write 
the  ugly  word,  but  believing  himself  sustained  by  the  state  papers 
of  the  time,  Dr.  Adams,  under  the  influence  of  the  new  wine,  quotes 
the  phrase  “ the  pirate  Columbus,”  to  identify  an  adventurer  of 
mature  years,  and  states  that  to  a younger  man  of  the  same  name 

1 Preface,  p.  viii. 
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the  archives  allude  in  terms  no  more  complimentary.  Stripped  of 
its  verbiage  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Adams  is  that  in  youth  the  Dis- 
coverer of  America  was  a pirate.  In  passing  we  may  pause  to 
examine  the  accusation. 

The  vanity  of  Ferdinand  Columbus  appears  to  have  been  deeply 
wounded  by  a remark  of  Bishop  Agostino  Giustiano  in  his  Polyglot 
Psalter,  published  at  Genoa  in  1516.  In  a note  placed  opposite 
one  of  the  psalms  this  learned  ecclesiastic  says  that  the  great  Dis- 
coverer was  ortus  vilibus  parentibus ; that  is,  sprung  from  common 
parents.  The  Bishop,  himself  a native  of  Genoa,  was  a scholar  of 
amazing  industry  and  of  remarkable  linguistic  attainments.  His 
statement  was  in  harmony  with  manuscript  books  then  existing,  and, 
no  doubt,  with  popular  knowledge  concerning  the  family  of  Colum- 
bus. This  reflection  upon  his  ancestors  led  Ferdinand  in  writing 
a life  of  his  father  to  attempt  the  construction  of  a family  tree.  In 
it  he  claimed  kinship  with  certain  distinguished  seamen  and  with 
one  of  them  sought  to  associate  his  father  in  a desperate  sea-fight 
This  loyalty,  indeed,  is  commendable,  but  alas  for  filial  piety,  the 
Columbus  Junior  alluded  to  was  not  a Genoese,  a Ligurian  or  an 
Italian  but  a subject  of  Charles  VIII,  of  France,  and  a member  of 
a family  in  no  way  connected  with  Christopher  Columbus  or  his 
ancestors.  In  the  year  1485,  when  the  famous  fight  occurred,  the 
future  Discoverer,  dreaming  on  things  to  come,  was  concluding  his 
long  residence  in  Portugal  and  preparing  to  take  his  departure  for 
Spain.  The  escape  from  fire  and  flood,  which  Ferdinand  ascribes 
to  his  illustrious  parent,  would  make  a striking  introduction  to  a 
romance,  and  the  picture  of  the  spent  swimmer  supporting  himself 
with  a friendly  oar  is  almost  Miltonic,  but  it  is  not  history.  Indeed, 
in  our  judgment  the  Historia  of  Ferdinand  has  contributed  not  a 
little  to  obscure  the  career  of  his  father.  It  is  proper  to  notice  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Adams  has  some  doubt  as  to  either  the  knowledge  or 
the  credibility  of  Ferdinand.  Yet,  as  we  shall  see,  he  likes  to  believe 
the  invention.  The  reader  of  English  will  find  a sufficient  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  in  Thacher,  who  names  the  documents  and  quotes 
from  them.2 

Not  more  substantial  is  the  implication  that  Columbus  was  a 
man-hunter.  President  Adams  writes : " During  the  fifteenth  cen- 

* Columbus,  I,  pp.  189-229. 
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tury  the  Portuguese  were  engaged  in  the  slave-trade  on  the  coast  of 
Africa ; and  we  are  told  that  Columbus  sailed  several  times  with  them 
to  the  coast  of  Guinea  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  them.”  8 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  disciples  of  Prince  Henry  had  long  been 
interested  in  the  exploration  and  the  civilization  of  the  western  coast 
of  Africa  and  that  oftentimes  they  forgot  their  ultimate  object,  the 
discovery  of  a route  to  India,  in  order  to  engage  in  the  guilty  traffic. 
But  the  slave-trade,  which  some  writers  consider  the  economic  basis 
of  those  voyages,  was  no  more  than  an  incident  in  a lofty  purpose. 
The  motives  of  the  Prince  and  of  many  of  his  countrymen  are  fully 
examined  by  Major.4  Numbers  of  blacks  from  the  tropics  were 
forcibly  carried  to  Portugal,  instructed  in  the  elements  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  returned  to  do  missionary  work  among  their  friends. 
Slavery  was  not  then  what  it  afterward  became.  No  human  eye 
foresaw  the  mighty  merchandise  in  negroes  or  the  woes  that  the  years 
were  to  bring  forth.  It  is  fancy  rather  than  history  to  picture  Colum- 
bus pursuing  fugitive  Africans  or  in  an  outbreak  holding  them 
under  the  hatches. 

His  obligations  to  Icelandic  tradition  concerning  a western  world 
may  be  briefly  dismissed.  First,  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence 
that  he  voyaged  in  Iceland’s  distant  seas.  If  he  had  even  vaguely 
heard  of  Vineland,  he  would  have  sailed  northwest  from  Palos  or, 
at  any  rate,  toward  the  west.  As  a matter  of  fact,  he  sailed  far  to 
the  south  before  he  finally  turned  westward.  Besides,  he  made  no 
mention  of  such  knowledge  at  court  when  he  was  pressing  his  appli- 
cation for  the  necessary  equipment.  The  shadow  of  the  pirate  seems 
to  darken  all  the  tale.  A paragraph,  p.  14,  observes:  “ He  seems 
to  have  interlarded  his  more  or  less  piratical  expeditions  on  sea  with 
the  gentle  experience  of  a bookseller  and  map-maker  on  the  land.” 
As  Columbus  was  not  a pirate,  this  awkward  contrast  loses  all  its 
point. 

Still  more  grave  is  the  accusation  to  come.  It  quotes  a part  of 
an  extant  holograph  letter  of  the  Admiral,  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  Duke  of  Veragua,  which  reads  as  follows:  “I  beg  of  you  to 
take  into  consideration  all  I have  written,  and  how  I came  from 
afar  to  serve  these  princes,  abandoning  wife  and  children,  whom  for 
this  reason  I never  afterward  saw  ” Commenting  upon  this  “ la- 

• Christopher  Columbus,  p.  11. 

4 R.  H,  Major,  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  passim. 
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mentable  recital,”  as  he  styles  it,  Mr.  Adams  continues,  “ Columbus 
left  Portugal,  not  only  in  poverty,  but  under  circumstances  which 
made  it  imprudent  for  him  to  return.  We  are  obliged  to  infer  that 
his  wife  and  children  were  left  in  indigence.  Neither  in  the  numer- 
ous letters  of  Columbus  nor  in  any  of  the  records  of  the  time  is 
there  any  allusion  to  the  death  of  the  wife  or  of  the  children.” 

As  to  the  charge  of  desertion,  for  that  is  what  it  amounts  to,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  Majorat,  which  names  Diego  for  the  entail, 
speaks  of  otros  vuestros  hijos,  your  other  sons . In  brief,  the  Span- 
ish sovereigns,  in  April,  1497,  knew  of  two  or  more  sons  besides 
Diego.  From  whom  could  their  Majesties  have  obtained  this  infor- 
mation but  from  Columbus  himself  ? Again,  in  a letter  dated  Fri- 
day, December  13,  1504,  written  to  Diego,  the  Admiral  says:  “ Treat 
your  brother — Ferdinand — as  an  elder  brother  should  treat  the 
younger.  You  have  no  other  brother  ” Evidently  the  child  believed 
to  have  been  living  in  Portugal  in  April,  1497,  was  known  to  be  dead 
in  1504.  What,  if  anything,  the  Discoverer  had  done  for  his  for- 
saken wife  and  child  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  Neither  the 
children  nor  their  descendants,  if  any  there  were,  figure  in  the  fa- 
mous lawsuit  of  later  times  as  claimants  for  the  honors  or  estates  of 
the  Admiral.  To  one  not  oppressed  with  the  modem  historical 
spirit  the  quoted  passage  furnishes  a clue,  and  there  are  many  other 
statements  from  which  we  might  predicate  his  conduct.  In  the 
excerpt  given,  one  may  clearly  perceive  a sign  of  the  Discoverer’s 
affection  and  there  are  many  other  proofs  of  the  existence  of  this 
quality.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  he  pro- 
vides for  the  descent  in  his  family  of  his  honors  and  his  rights. 
Even  the  most  distant  heirs  are  not  overlooked  and  we  may  be  reason- 
ably certain  that  after  securing  the  rights  of  Diego  he  would  have 
made  provision  for  his  other  son  by  Felipa  Moniz  Pere9trello  had 
such  a son  been  then  living  and  been  eligible  to  assume  the  titles 
and  estates  of  his  distinguished  father.  As  to  his  wife  it  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  she  was  in  necessitous  circumstances,  for  she  was  not 
sprung  from  common  parents,  and  from  our  undoubted  knowledge 
of  Columbus  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  her  interests  would  have 
been  secured  if  she  were  still  living.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  upon  his  conduct  the  pen  of  Columbus  has  pronounced 
the  sharpest  censure.  If  he  had  abandoned  and  neglected  his  wife, 
he  could  hardly  have  expected  for  Diego  a friendly  reception  or  a 
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comfortable  home  from  her  married  sister  in  Huelva.  With  this 
delinquency  the  Admiral  does  not  charge  himself.  In  another 
matter  he  is  not  sparing. 

Piracy,  desertion,  slave-catching,  falsehood,  and  even  a graver 
crime  give  the  reader  of  Mr.  Adams*  volume  a notion  of  the  semi- 
naries in  which  the  mind  of  Columbus  was  formed  for  the  concep- 
tion and  the  execution  of  his  memorable  project.  Those  who  have 
pronounced  panegyrics  on  the  Discoverer  do  not  maintain  that  his 
life  was  without  blemish,  but  that  he  was  a human  being  with  human 
limitations.  The  most  serious  charge,  his  relations  with  Beatrix 
Enriquez,  he  does  not  attempt  to  palliate  or  to  deny,  but  chooses  to  let 
it  rest  in  the  shade. 

In  another  paragraph,  p.  56,  President  Adams  says:  “ Harrisse 
has  found  in  the  treasury-books  memoranda  of  small  amounts  of 
money  paid  to  Columbus  from  time  to  time  during  his  stay  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Spanish  Court.”  In  vol.  11,  pp.  8-9,  of  Navarrete 
these  expenditures  are  mentioned,  and  the  fact  raises  a doubt  as  to 
whether  Dr.  Adams  was  as  familiar  with  the  Coleccion  as  the  state- 
ment in  his  Preface  would  lead  one  to  believe.  Indeed,  from  what 
he  says  elsewhere,  one  is  justified  in  asking  whether  he  examined 
these  entries  at  all.  If  he  studied  them,  why  did  he  not  go  farther  ? 
Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  come  upon  very  interesting  reading. 

An  unfamiliar  document,  also  to  be  found  in  Navarrete,  is  the 
letter  ascribed  to  King  John,  of  Portugal,  strongly  urging  Columbus 
to  come  into  that  kingdom  for  the  benefit  of  his  service.  As  that  com- 
munication does  not  lie  on  the  highways  of  learning,  it  may  be  given 
in  full.  Addressed  “ To  Christopher  Columbus  our  special  friend  in 
Seville,”  it  is  dated  March  20,  1488,  and  reads: 

“ Christopher  Columbus.  We  Don  John,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
King  of  Portugal,  and  both  Algarves ; and  in  Africa  of  this  and  that 
side  of  the  sea,  and  Lord  [ Serihor]  of  Guinea  send  to  you  many 
greetings.  We  saw  the  letter  that  you  wrote  us ; and  we  value  very 
much  the  good  will  and  affection  for  our  service,  that  you  show  in  it. 
And  as  for  your  coming  here,  we  certainly  believe,  from  what  you 
say  and  for  other  reasons,  that  your  ability  and  good  genius  will  be 
very  useful  unto  us ; therefore  we  desire  you  to  come  and  we  will  be 
very  much  pleased  by  seeing  you ; and  in  respect  to  you,  we  will  ar- 
range everything  so  that  you  may  be  pleased.  And  because  you 
might  perhaps  feel  afraid  of  our  judges,  because  of  any  obligation, 
we,  by  this  our  letter,  give  assurance  unto  you,  for  your  coming,  stay, 
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and  return  hence,  so  that  you  could  not  be  taken,  retained,  im- 
prisoned, accused,  sued  nor  demanded  [questioned]  for  anything, 
whether  it  be  civil,  criminal,  or  anywise.  And  by  the  same  [letter] 
we  instruct  our  judges  accordingly.  Therefore  we  beg  and  entreat 
that  your  coming  should  be  soon ; and  have  no  embarrassment  what- 
ever in  coming:  and  we  will  reward  and  esteem  it  as  a great  service 
to  us.  Written  in  Avis  the  twentieth  of  March  one  thousand  four 
hundred  eighty-eight — The  King.” 

Commenting  upon  this  document,  from  which  he  gives  but  a brief 
excerpt,  Mr.  Adams  remarks:  “ Color  is  given  to  the  supposition  that 
he  [Columbus]  was  under  grave  charges  of  some  kind  by  the  fact 
that  King  John,  when,  some  years  later,  writing  him  to  return  to 
Portugal,  deemed  it  necessary  to  insure  him  “ against  arrest  on  ac- 
count of  any  process,  civil  or  criminal,  that  might  be  pending  against 
him.”  5 Readers  familiar  with  the  life  of  Columbus  know  that 
after  leaving  Italy  he  dwelt  for  a time  in  Lisbon,  where  he  was  mar- 
ried ; that  he  is  said  to  have  gone  thence  to  Porto  Santo,  in  the  Can- 
ary Islands,  and  that,  finally,  about  1486,  he  left  Portugal  in  haste. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  he  engaged  in  trade  in  the  city  of  Lisbon, 
and  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  failed.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the 
usual  explanation  of  his  sudden  departure  for  Spain,  and  it  may 
serve  to  make  clear  to  the  careful  reader  certain  hints  in  the  royal 
letter.  Perhaps  a still  stronger  reason  was  his  disgust  with  the 
treatment  that  he  had  originally  received  in  Portugal.  The  authen- 
ticity of  the  quoted  letter  is  a controverted  point,  but  its  genuineness 
seems  to  be  well  supported. 

The  letter  given  above  was  the  reply  of  King  John  to  a request  of 
Columbus  for  permission  to  return  to  Portugal.  The  protection 
seems  to  have  been  ample  and  the  invitation  urgent.  Why,  then, 
did  not  Columbus  at  once  set  out  for  Lisbon  ? The  Spanish  sover- 
eigns appear,  as  shown  by  the  records,  to  have  bound  him  to  their 
kingdoms  by  occasional  allowances  of  money.  In  fact,  he  appears  to 
have  regarded  Spain  as  his  home,  for  the  annals  of  Seville  contain 
a statement  of  his  having  fought  gallantly  during  one  of  the  cam- 
paigns against  the  Moors.  Nevertheless,  he  seems  to  have  chafed 
under  what  their  Majesties  believed  to  be  necessary  delay.  Early 
in  1488,  when  hope  was  pushed  out  of  his  life,  the  application  was 
made  to  King  John.  As  we  have  seen,  that  monarch’s  response  was 

•o.  a,  p.  4L 
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written  March  20,  1488.  Precisely  when  Columbus  set  out  on  his 
return  to  Portugal  we  do  not  know,  but  a memorandum  supposed  to 
be  in  his  own  handwriting  shows  him  to  have  been  at  Lisbon  in 
December  of  that  year.  By  the  12th  of  May,  1489,  if  not  earlier,  he 
was  back  in  Spain.  Perhaps  the  high-astounding  terms,  which  later 
imperiled  his  chances  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  made  impossible 
any  arrangement  with  King  John.  It  is  not  established  with  cer- 
tainty that  he  returned  to  Portugal.  The  entire  subject  of  his  search 
for  a princely  patron  is  carefully  treated  by  Mr.  Adams.  Strange  to 
say,  it  was  by  neglecting  Navarrete  that  he  has  made  his  principal 
slip.  Alonzo  de  Quintanilla,  the  Marchioness  of  Moya,  and  Luis  de 
Santangel  are  properly  named  as  the  most  influential  friends  of 
Columbus  during  the  critical  stage  of  his  dreary  way  to  success. 
Earlier  he  had  found  other  and  no  less  powerful  intercessors. 

President  Adams  dismisses  as  extremely  improbable  the  legend 
that  Isabella  pledged  her  jewels  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  proposed  ex- 
pedition, and  he  adds,  “ It  was  not  necessary,  for  Santangel  declared 
that  he  was  ready  to  supply  the  money  out  of  the  treasury  of  Ara- 
gon.” 6 Like  the  statements  already  noticed  this  does  not  indicate 
a constant  or  even  frequent  use  of  the  Coleccion  de  los  Viajes  y Descu- 
brimientos.  Those  volumes  tell  a plain  un wrinkled  tale  which  may 
with  advantage  be  introduced  by  a few  paragraphs  from  the  neglected 
history  of  Spain,  as  told  by  Hume. 

The  story  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  as  well  as 
the  main  facts  in  their  re-conquest,  is  known  to  nearly  all  students 
of  history.  In  this  protracted  struggle  the  nobles  seized  considerable 
power,  but  their  encroachments  were  resented  by  the  plain  people. 
This  was  the  situation  which  in  1295  led  thirty-four  towns  to  meet 
by  deputy  and  to  sign  a solemn  act  of  brotherhood  under  the  title 
Hermandad  de  Castilla.  The  incorporation  signified  that  since  the 
death  of  Alfonso  X pillage  and  oppression  had  prevailed  in  Castile, 
and  that  for  the  defence  of  the  royal  authority  and  the  repose  of  the 
kingdom  the  towns  formed  themselves  into  a confederacy  with  & 
common  seal.  There  was  a provision  not  only  for  periodical  meet- 
ings, but  for  the  raising,  by  joint  exertion,  of  an  armed  force  power- 
ful enough  to  impose  order  upon  the  strongest  of  the  nobility.  If  a 
member  of  the  brotherhood  suffered  wrong,  he  was  fully  avenged. 
If  even  the  king’s  officers  transgressed,  they  were  punished. 

• o.  o.,  p.  07. 
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The  meetings  of  this  important  confederacy,  to  which  scores  of 
other  towns  soon  adhered,  were  called  extraordinary  Cortes.  Tliey 
passed  not  only  rules  for  their  own  protection  but  adopted  laws  which 
were  sent  to  the  sovereigns  and  were  enforced  as  if  they  had  been  royal 
decrees.  The  victory  of  the  towns  over  the  aristocracy  was  not  won 
in  a night.  The  struggle,  for  a long  time  doubtful,  was  marked  by 
extreme  bitterness.  The  nobles  brought  themselves  and  their  vassal s 
into  the  jurisdiction  of  the  towns,  whose  municipal  government  they 
captured  or  corrupted.  In  this  contest  the  king  supported  both  sides 
alternately,  in  order  to  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  gained  for 
himself  the  right  of  nominating  mayors  and  aldermen.  In  the 
course  of  time,  this  undermined  municipal  independence  and  demo- 
cratic national  representation.  In  fact,  it  was  one  of  the  conditions 
which  led  in  Spain  to  the  ultimate  establishment  of  a despotism. 
By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  absolute  power  was  always  tyrannically 
used  in  that  kingdom,  but  that  it  became  possible  so  to  exercise  it. 

When  Isabella  came  to  the  throne,  in  1476,  the  fortunes  of  the 
Castilian  Crown  were  at  their  lowest.  The  royal  revenues  had  been 
alienated,  the  royal  justice  corrupted  or  set  at  defiance,  and  the  royal 
forces  reduced  to  insignificance.  In  fact,  Isabella’s  succession  was 
disputed  by  a niece  who  was  assisted  by  Portugal  and  favored  by 
France.  Factious  nobles  wasted  or  divided  the  towns.  Though, 
for  these  reasons,  the  young  Queen  looked  out  upon  a cheerless  politi- 
cal landscape,  it  was  not  wholly  a waste.  In  the  first  place,  the  alien- 
ations of  the  revenue  were  both  irregular  and  unpopular ; and  in  the 
second,  the  judicial  power  wielded  by  the  nobles  was  a usurpation. 
As  it  had  been  selfishly  exercised,  and  not  for  the  welfare  of  their 
class,  they  were  held  together  by  no  bond  of  union.  If  the  Crown 
could  only  win  them,  the  towns  were  rich  and  powerful.  In  a word, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  it  was  of 
interest  both  to  town  and  Crown  to  establish  order.  By  the  joint  use 
of  harsh  measures  they  speedily  broke  the  spirit  of  the  nobles.  With 
her  own  resources  Isabella  extinguished  private  war.  She  razed 
unlicensed  castles  in  Galicia  and  stopped  the  feuds  that  wasted 
Andalusia.  All  these  measures  were  confirmed  by  the  organization 
of  the  Hermandad. 

The  problem  for  the  new  monarchs,  therefore,  was  to  centralize 
in  their  own  hands  the  dispersed  political  power  of  Castile.  In  its 
accomplishment  they  manifested  much  wisdom.  Before  the  am- 
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bition  of  the  nobles  had  produced  anarchy,  the  strongest  institutions 
as  well  as  the  most  respectable  had  been  the  brotherhoods  of  the  chief 
cities.  These  they  revived  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a military 
police  of  2,000  horse  and  a strong  body  of  archers.  This  force,  com- 
manded by  the  king’s  brother,  was  to  be  supported  by  the  towns,  a 
tax  of  18,000  maravedis  being  imposed  upon  every  hundred  house- 
holders. 

The  Santa  Hermandad , Holy  Brotherhood , as  the  institution  was 
called,  had  its  own  courts  of  justice,  whose  magistrates  were  chosen 
by  the  confederated  cities.  They  were  empowered  to  decide  without 
appeal  all  causes  sent  up  by  the  alcaldes  of  the  towns  and  villages. 
Almost  immediately  the  roads  were  cleared  of  robbers.  Without 
mercy  and  without  delay  the  country  generally  was  swept  of  male- 
factors. Plundering  nobles  as  well  as  masters  of  degenerate  mili- 
tary orders  were  dismayed.  This  had  not  been  expected  from  the 
beautiful  young  Queen.  Petitions  and  remonstrances  alike  were 
vain,  for  the  Holy  Brotherhood  was  more  potent  than  any  federation 
they  could  form,  and  Isabella  was  inflexible.  Travelling  on  horse- 
back with  astonishing  swiftness  she  seemed  to  be  everywhere.  Scores 
of  sinister  castles  were  levelled  to  the  ground  and  their  knightly 
owners,  who  had  lived  by  rapine,  fled  as  from  the  wrath  to  come. 

As  already  noticed  the  Hermandad  was  at  first  a private  asso- 
ciation of  towns  and  was  suggested  by  the  weakness  of  the  executive. 
It  had  been  directed  against  brigands,  who  infested  the  highways, 
against  nobles  hostile  to  towns,  and  sometimes  against  the  Crown 
itself.  By  Isabella  it  was  organized  as  a government  institution. 
Its  popular  and  representative  character  she  wisely  preserved.  It 
was  not,  however,  connected  with  the  regular  judiciary,  but  was 
rather  a measure  of  police,  supplementing  criminal  jurisdiction  in 
country  districts.  Its  chief  object  was  to  deal  with  acts  of  violence. 
There  was  a supreme  Junta  consisting  of  delegates  from  each  pro- 
vince. They,  and  not  the  Crown,  appointed  provincial  officials  to 
try  cases  of  first  instance,  and,  what  is  of  great  interest  in  our  in- 
quiry, to  collect  contributions . Each  village  had  one  or  more  elected 
magistrates  and,  as  stated,  every  hundred  hearths  maintained  a 
mounted  archer. 

The  system  described,  which  brought  the  Crown  into  contact  with 
every  village  in  the  land,  was  marvellously  efficient.  An  offender 
was  hunted  from  parish  to  parish,  fresh  relays  of  archers  taking  up 
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the  hue  and  cry.  The  police  possessed  a perfect  right  of  search; 
they  could  ransack  suspected  castles  and  force  the  gates  of  towns. 
When  overtaken,  the  malefactor  was  haled  to  the  scene  of  his  crime 
and  speedily  punished.  Minor  offenders  escaped  with  mutilation, 
while  those  guilty  of  graver  crimes  were  set  against  a tree  or  a wall 
and  shot  to  death. 

As  order  became  established  the  Hermandad  was  found  to  be 
both  expensive  and  oppressive.  In  1498,  and  the  reader  should 
mark  the  date,  the  Junta  and  the  superior  offices  were  abolished. 
It  survived  simply  as  an  efficient  police  force,  the  members  still 
electing  minor  magistrates  and  police  sergeants.  The  methods  of 
the  Brotherhood  were  too  severe  to  be  completely  popular.  From 
Castile  the  Hermandad  passed  to  Aragon,  where  it  survived  until 
the  Cortes  of  1510. 

The  work  of  the  Brotherhood  was  done.  In  the  language  of 
the  poet  it  had  tom  the  flesh  of  captains  and  pecked  the  eyes  of 
kings.  Its  achievements  were  not  unconnected  with  Spanish  great- 
ness and  Spanish  grandeur.  As  will  presently  appear,  one  of  its 
services  is  destined  to  be  remembered  by  the  most  distant  posterity. 
It  was  the  Santa  Hermandad  which,  for  the  sovereigns,  financed  the 
expedition  that  discovered  America. 

In  a little  volume  entitled  Columbus  and  his  Predecessors 
the  present  writer  has  examined  many  of  the  legends,  popular 
and  scientific,  concerning  the  equipment  of  the  fleet  of  discovery. 
The  remaining  paragraphs,  therefore,  will  not  be  a re-study  of 
well  established  facts  but  rather  an  examination  of  the  part  taken 
in  promoting  the  projects  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns  by  the  Santa 
Hermandad . So  far  as  we  are  aware  this  was  the  last  memorable 
act  of  that  ancient  society.  Its  authority  to  collect  contributions 
always  left  in  its  treasury  funds  with  which  to  do  its  work.  On  these 
the  sovereigns  sometimes  drew. 

The  preceding  sketch  has  barely  suggested  the  weary  years  of 
waiting  that  were  passed  by  Columbus  before  he  gained  Isabella’s 
approval  of  his  project.  His  next  task  was  to  obtain  the  ships 
and  the  men.  Around  this  subject  there  have  grown  up  legends 
both  grotesque  and  picturesque.  Into  their  formation  there  have 
entered  personal,  ethnical,  religious,  and  other  elements.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  no  evidence  that  Aragon  contributed  toward  the  equip- 
ment so  much  as  a single  maravedi.  Yet  an  historian  of  that  country 
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claims  that  in  its  Treasury  he  found  records  proving  that  it  was 
Ferdinand’s  kingdom  that  furnished  the  money  for  the  expedition. 
Strange  to  say,  entries  visible  to  him  have  not,  and  can  not  be  seen 
by  other  eyes.  Family  pride,  too,  has  so  skilfully  fashioned  an  idle 
story  that  it  has  deceived  not  only  historians  but  the  teachers  of 
historians,  for  Dr.  Adams  believed  in  the  contributions  of  the  Pin- 
zons.  In  the  essay  already  mentioned  the  present  writer  has  exam- 
ined this  subject  and  it  may  therefore  be  suffered  to  pass  without 
further  observation. 

In  the  second  edition  of  Navarrete,  which  was  published  in  1859, 
is  found,  VoL  n,  9,  a paragraph  that  has  proved  a stumbling-block  to 
not  a few  beginners  in  this  field  of  historical  research.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

“ En  otro  libro  de  cuentas  de  Luis  de  Santangel  y Francisco 
Pinelo,  Tesorero  de  la  Hermandad  desde  el  ano  1491  hasta  el  de 
1493,  en  el  finiquito  de  ellas,  se  lee  la  partida  siguiente: 

“ ‘ Vos  fueron  recibidos  6 pagados  en  cuenta  un  cuento  6 ciento 
4 cuarenta  mil  maravedis  que  distes  por  nuestro  mandado  al  Obispo 
de  Avila,  que  agora  es  Arzobispo  de  Granada,  para  el  despacho  del 
Almirante  D.  Cristdbal  Colon.’  ” 

This  record  may  be  rendered : 

“ In  another  book  of  accounts  of  Luis  de  Santangel  and  Francisco 
Pinelo,  Treasurer  of  the  Brotherhood  from  the  year  1491  to  1493,  in 
the  discharge  of  them,  is  read  the  following  entry: 

“ ‘You  have  received  and  paid  on  account  one  million  and  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  maravedis,  which  you  gave  by  our  order 
to  the  Bishop  of  Avila,  who  is  now  Archbishop  of  Granada,  for 
the  equipment  of  the  Admiral,  Don  Christopher  Columbus.’  ” 

Tho  entry  here  reproduced  is  eorroctly  quoted  by  Navarrete,  but 
in  his  paragraph  introducing  it  thero  is  an  evident  error.  The 
expression  " Tesorero  de  la  Hermandad  ” ( Treasurer  of  the  Brother- 
hood) is  a grammatical  absurdity,  for  it  is  incorrect  to  speak  of 
Santangel  and  Pinelo  as  Treasurer.  The  passage  should  read,  as 
it  does  in  the  first  edition  of  Navarrete,  " Tesoreros  de  la  Herman- 
dad " ( Treasurers  of  the  Brotherhood).  Las  Casas  says  that  Sant- 
angel borrowed  1,000,000  maravedis  for  the  Sovereigns,  but  he 
fails  to  indicate  the  source.  The  entry  quoted  supplies  this  defi- 
ciency. Nor  is  this  the  only  record  of  the  transaction,  for  immedi- 
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ately  following  that  given  above  Navarrete,  familiar,  it  seems,  in 
prefaces,  adds  another : 

" En  otro  libro  de  cuentas  de  Garcia  Martinez  y Pedro  de  Monte- 
mayor  de  las  composiciones  de  Bulas  del  Obispado  de  Palencia  del 
ano  de  1484  en  adelante,  hay  la  partida  siguiente: 

“ Dio  y pag6  mas  el  dicho  Alonso  de  las  Cabezas  (Tesorero  de 
la  Cruzada,  en  el  Obispado  de  Badajoz)  por  otro  libramiento  del 
dicho  Arzobispo  de  Granada,  fecho  5 de  Mayo  de  92  anos,  k Luis 
de  Santangel,  Escribano  de  Racion  del  Eey  nuestro  Senor,  e por  el 
a Alonso  de  Angulo,  por  virtud  de  un  poder  que  del  dicho  Escribano 
de  Racion  moetro,  en  el  cual  estaba  inserto  dicho  libramiento,  dosci- 
entos  mil  maravedis,  en  cuento  de  cuatrocientos  mil  que  en  el,  en 
Vasco  de  Quiroga,  le  libro  el  dicho  Arzobispo  por  el  dicho  libra- 
miento de  dos  cuentos  seiscientos  cuarenta  mil  maravedis  que  hobo 
de  haber  en  esta  manera : un  cuento  y quinientos  mil  maravedis  para 
pagar  k D.  Isag  Abrahan  por  otro  tanto  que  presto  a sus  Altezas 
para  los  gastos  de  la  guerra,  e el  un  cuento  ciento  cuarenta  mil 
maravedis  restantes  para  pagar  al  dicho  Escribano  de  Racion  en 
cuenta  de  otro  tanto  que  presto  para  la  paga  de  las  carabelas  que 
sus  Altezas  mandaron  ir  de  armada  k las  Indias,  e para  pagar  a Cris- 
tobal Colon  que  va  en  la  dicha  armada.” 

“ In  another  book  of  accounts  of  Garcia  Martinez  and  Peter  of 
Montemayor  constituting  Bulls  of  the  Bishopric  of  Palencia  from 
the  year  1484  and  onward,  there  is  the  following  entry: 

“ Furthermore,  the  said  Alonso  de  las  Cabezas  (Treasurer  of 
the  Crusades  in  the  Bishopric  of  Badajoz)  gave  and  paid  by  another 
warrant  of  the  said  Archbishop  of  Granada,  made  on  the  5th  of 
May  in  the  year  1492  to  Luis  de  Santangel,  Escribano  de  Racion 
of  the  King,  our  Lord,  and  through  him  to  Alonso  de  Angulo,  by 
virtue  of  an  authorization  which  he  exhibited  from  the  said  Escri- 
bano de  Racion,  in  which  was  inserted  the  said  warrant,  200,000 
maravedis  on  account  of  400,000  paid  to  Vasco  de  Quiroga,  which 
the  said  Archbishop  paid  by  the  said  warrant  of  2,640,000  maravedis 
which  he  was  to  receive  in  this  manner:  1,500,000  maravedis  to 
pay  to  D.  Isag  Abrahan  for  a like  sum  which  he  loaned  to  their 
Highnesses  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  the  1,140,000  maravedis  re- 
maining to  pay  the  said  Escribano  de  Racion  on  account  of  a like 
sum  which  he  loaned  to  pay  for  the  caravels  which  their  Highnesses 
ordered  to  go  as  a fleet  to  the  Indies,  and  to  pay  to  Christopher 
Columbus,  who  goes  [went]  on  the  said  fleet.” 

The  records  quoted,  and  several  others  relating  to  this  interesting 
event,  show  clearly  that  Luis  de  Santangel,  acting  in  a ministerial 
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capacity,  advanced  to  the  Crown  a sum  of  money  which,  with  interest 
amounting  to  140,000  maravedis,  was  afterward  repaid  to  the  Treas- 
urers of  the  Santa  Hermandad.  In  a word,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  seven  eighths  of  the  money  necessary  for  the  equipment 
was  advanced  by  the  Holy  Brotherhood,  at  that  time  an  institution 
forming  a part  of  the  Spanish  government  From  what  source 
Columbus  derived  his  share  we  do  not  know,  and  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  adding  to  conjecture. 

Mr.  Adams  is  not  the  only  considerable  historian  who  has  taken 
a short  cut  to  the  completion  of  his  book,  for  John  Fiske,  too,  who 
was  almost  face  to  face  with  a frowning  fact,  did  not  persevere,  and, 
apparently  because  of  haste,  allowed  on  this  subject  an  ingenious 
speculation  to  find  a place  in  his  splendid  work  entitled  the  Discovery 
of  America . There  it  remains,  raising  in  certain  minds  a phantom 
of  hope. 

Charles  H.  McCarthy,  Ph.  D. 
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ANNALS  OF  THE  LEOPOLDINE  ASSOCIATION 
(Contributed  by  the  Rev.  Raymond  Payne,  S.T.  B.) 

Among  the  sources  for  the  study  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
United  States  the  collection  of  the  Berichte  der  Leopoldinen-Stiftung 
im  Kaiserthume  Oesterreich  holds  an  important  place.  This  Association 
which  was  founded  in  Vienna  in  1829,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  sub- 
stantial support  to  the  struggling  American  missions,  began  in  the 
third  year  of  its  existence  (1831)  the  publication  of  Annual  Reports 
on  the  condition  and  progress  of  religion  in  the  various  dioceses  of  the 
United  States.  These  reports  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  corres- 
pondence sent  by  our  first  bishops  and  missionaries  to  the  officials  of  the 
Association.  They  are  invaluable  to  the  American  Church  historian 
since  they  offer  a practically  untouched  source  of  interesting  and  reliable 
data.  They  form  in  themselves  a fairly  complete  history  of  Catholicity 
in  the  United  States  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter  of  the 
last  century.  Little  use,  however,  seems  to  have  been  made  of  them  so 
far.1  In  the  American  History  Seminar  at  the  Catholic  University 
of  America  the  writer  was  assigned  as  his  special  topic  the  work  of  the 
Leopoldine  Association  in  the  United  States  (1829-60).  For  this  pur- 
pose he  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  an  almost  complete  collection 
of  all  the  Berichte  which  have  been  published  during  the  period  covered 
by  these  years.2  The  first  fifteen  numbers  have  been  examined,  and  in 

1 Much  of  the  correspondence  of  the  celebrated  Indian  missionary  Baraga  is  to 
be  found  in  Rezek,  History  of  the  Dioceses  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Marquette , 
Houghton,  Mich.,  1906,  and  Verwyst,  Life  and  Labors  of  Rt.  Rev . Frederick 
Baraga,  Milwaukee,  1900.  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  (Vol.  xvi,  p.  52)  con- 
tains a short  article  on  the  Leopoldine  Association.  De  Couboy-Shea,  The 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  New  York,  1857;  1879;  Shea,  History 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  New  York,  1890,  and  O’Gobman, 
A History  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States , New  York,  1895, 
have  made  such  use  of  the  Berichte  as  was  necessary  for  their  purpose. 

• The  writer  is  under  great  obligation  to  Rev.  A.  I.  Rezek,  LL.  D.,  of  Houghton, 
Mich.,  for  the  use  of  this  collection  of  the  Berichte . Thirty  numbers  appeared 
during  the  period  1829-60.  Numbers  xxvi  (1854)  and  xxvii  (1855)  are  missing 
in  Dr.  Rezek’s  collection.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  this  collection,  it  was  deemed 
more  serviceable  to  writers  to  give  the  original  German  text  in  quoting  from  the 
Berichte 
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order  to  make  known  to  some  extent  at  least  the  excellence  of  the  mate- 
rial which  they  offer,  the  following  list  of  their  contents  was  prepared  for 
the  Catholic  Historical  Review. 


Report  I (1831).  Pages. 

1.  Object  of  the  Leopoldine  Association 1-5 

2.  Rt.  Rev.  E.  Fenwick  to  Emperor  of  Austria,*  Cincinnati,  Jan. 

15,  1830 6-6 

3.  Prince  von  Metternich  to  Rt.  Rev.  E.  Fenwick,  Vienna,  Apr. 

27,  1830 N. 7 

4.  Receipts  of  the  Leop.  Assoc. — Contributions  to  Cincinnati4 8-11 

6.  Rev.  F.  Rese  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Cincinnati,  Jan.,  1830*. 11-14 

6.  Rev.  F.  Rese  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Cincinnati,  Jan.,  1830 14-21 

7.  Rev.  F.  Rese  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Detroit,  July  13,  1830 21-22 

8.  Rev.  P.  S.  Dejean  to  Rt  Rev.  E.  Fenwick,  Arbre  Croche,  Mich., 


9.  Rev.  P.  S.  Dejean  to  Rt.  Rev.  E.  Fenwick,  Arbre  Croche,  Mich., 


10.  Rev.  P.  S.  Dejean  to  Rev.  F.  Rese,®  Arbre  Croche,  Mich.,  May 

28,  1830 26-28 

11.  Rt  Rev.  J.  Rosati  to  Rev.  F.  Rese,*  St.  Louis,  Mar.  10,  1830 28-36 

Report  II  (1831). 

1.  Rev.  F.  Rese  to  the  Leop.  Assoc., T Cincinnati,  Feb.  11,  1831 1-8 


•In  which  he  thanks  the  Emperor  for  bestowing  his  protection  on  the  newly 
founded  Association. 

4 The  first  two  contributions  were  sent  to  the  diocese  of  Cincinnati:  “ Warum 
beide  Sendungen  in  die  Diftcese  Cincinnati  abgeschickt  wurden,  obwohl  die  Leo- 
poldinen-Stiftung  es  sich  zum  Zwecke  gemacht  hat,  die  Kirchen  in  Nord-Amerika 
iiberhaupt  zu  unterstiitzen,  werden  unsere  frommen  Leser  leicht  einsehen.  Die 
Kirche  von  Cincinnati  ist  n&mlich  erst  im  Entstehen  und  noch  aller  Hiilfe 
entblftsst.  Dort  braucht  mann  am  meisten,  um  Kirchen  und  Schulcn  zu  bauen 
und  ein  Seminar  ium  zu  er  rich  ten,  in  welchem  Eingeborne  unterrichtet  und  zum 
heiligen  Priesterstande  vorbereitet  werden,  wie  euch  die  frtihere  Beschreibung  dieser 
Diocese  bekannt  gegeben  hat.”  This  probably  refers  to  the  Abriss  der  Oesohichte 
von  Cincinnati  in  Nord-Amerika  published  by  Fr.  Rese  in  Vienna  in  1829. 

5 The  chief  subject  of  these  letters  of  Frs.  Rese  and  Dejean  is  the  Indian  mis- 
sion of  Arbre  Croche.  (Dejean  labored  here  with  considerable  success  1829-30, 
building  a church,  school,  and  rectory,  and  converting  many  of  the  natives.) 
Verwyst  (o.  c.  p.  63)  is  wrong  in  saying  that  Fr.  Richard  was  the  recipient  of 
the  three  letters  of  Dejean. 

•“Die  DiOcese  von  St.  Louis  enthhlt:  1.  den  Staat  von  Missuri,  2.  das 
Gebict  von  Arkansas,  3.  die  H&lfte  des  Staates  von  Illinois,  4.  s&mmtliche 
Gebiete,  die  sich  von  diesem  Staate  bis  zum  stillen  Meer  erstrecken.  Begr&nzt 
wird  diese  DiOcese  von  Mexiko  und  Canada.”  Bishop  Rosati  roughly  estimates 
the  number  of  Catholics  under  his  jurisdiction  at  40,000.  The  remainder  of  the 
letter  is  taken  up  with  an  account  of  religious  conditions  in  the  various  parts 
of  his  vast  diocese.  Verwyst  (o.  c.  pp.  69-70)  gives  a summary  of  this  letter. 

v In  this  letter  Fr.  Rese  describes  his  tour  in  1830  to  the  Indian  tribes  of 
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2.  Letter  of  Rev.  S.  T.  Badin,*  St.  Joseph  River,  Mich.,  Dec.  11,  1830.  8-10 

3.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Cincinnati,  Jan.  22,  1831 10-17 

4.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  his  sister,  New  York,  Jan.  2, 1831 17-19 

5.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  his  sister,*  Cincinnati,  Jan.  21,  1831 19-22 

Report  III  (1832). 

1.  Rev.  F.  Rese  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,10  Cincinnati,  Aug.  3,  1831 1-21 

2.  Rt.  Rev.  E.  Fenwick  to  Rev.  F.  Rese,  Mackinaw,  Mich.,  June 

1.  1831 22-24 

3.  Rt.  Rev.  E.  Fenwick  to  Rev.  F.  Rese,  Green  Bay,  June  11,  1831. . 24-25 

4.  Rt.  Rev.  E.  Fenwick  to  Rev.  F.  Rese,11  Mackinaw,  Mich.,  July 

1,  1831 25-27 


Michigan  and  the  Northwest  Territory.  “ Der  wohlehrwtlrdige  Herr  General- 
Vicar  Rese  ist  von  der,  im  Juli  vorigen  Jahres,  unternommenen  Missionsreise, 
nach  den  ndrdiichen  Gegenden  unserer  so  weit  ausgedehnten  DiOcese,  vor  einigen 
Wochen  nach  Cincinnati  zuriickgekehrt,  sehr  erfreuet  und  ermuthigt  durch  den 
gliicklichen  Erfolg  dieser  Reise,  auf  welcher  es  ihm  gelang,  gegen  zweihundert 
Personen  axis  den  Indianischen  Niederlossungen,  durch  welche  ihn  sein  W eg 
fiihrte,  in  die  Gemeinschaft  unseres  heiligen  Glaubens  aufzunehmen.”  While 
Fr.  Rese  was  occupied  in  the  visitation  of  Michigan  and  the  Northwest,  Bishop 
Fenwick  accompanied  by  Fr.  Miles  was  making  a similar  one  in  Ohio.  An 
account  of  these  two  tours  is  to  be  found  also  in  the  United  States  Catholic 
Magazine  (Vol.  vi,  pp.  263-5.) 

•On  his  visit  to  the  Pottawotomies  in  1830  Fr.  Rese  promised  the  Indians 
the  services  of  a priest,  and  soon  afterwards  Bishop  Fenwick  sent  Rev.  S.  T. 
Badin  to  this  mission.  Fr.  Badin  writes : “ Weil  die  Indianer  meiner  Station 
jetz  zur  Winterszeit  meistens  auf  der  Jagd  sind,  so  beniitzte  ich  die  Gelegenheit 
ihrer  Abwesenheit,  und  besuchte  die  sehr  weit  von  hier  entfernten  Katholiken 
von  Chicago.  N&chstens  will  ich  auch  jene  von  Fort-Wayne  beauchen.  Hier  gibt  es 
schon  viele  Katholiken.  Ohne  die  zu  unserer  Religion  bekehrten  Indianer  zu 
rechnen,  gibt  es  hier  schon  mehr  als  100  Convertiten,  die,  ihre  Irrth timer  ver- 
lassend,  zur  katholischen  Religion  iibergetreten  sind.  Die  Zahl  der  Katholiken 
ist  hier  gegen  400,  die  zerstreut  in  dieser  Gegend  leben.” 

•These  three  letters  of  Baraga  give  a detailed  account  of  his  journey  from 
Vienna  to  Cincinnati  in  1830. 

••Among  other  things  Fr.  Rese  dwells  particularly  on  the  bitter  non-Catholic 
opposition  throughout  the  country  toward  the  Church. 

“These  letters  were  written  by  Bishop  Fenwick  while  on  a visit  to  the  mis- 
sions of  Michigan  and  the  Northwest.  Baraga  was  left  at  Arbre  Croche  to 
replace  Dejeau.  “ With  rend  meines  Aufenthalts  in  dieser  Station  (Arbre  Croche) 
haben  wir  30  Wilde  getauft,  worunter  3 Erwachsene  waren  . . . Bei  30  Per- 
sonen  hatte  ich  gefirmt,  und  am  Frohnleichnamstage  an  28  Personen  das  heil, 
Abcndmal  gereicht.  An  besagtem  Festtage  nach  meiner  Messe  haben  wir  einen 
Umgang  mit  dem  hochwlirdigsten  Sakramente,  mit  einer  solchen  Ordnung, 
Wttrde  und  Andacht  gehalten,  welche  man  in  den  cultivirten  Liindern  selten 
siehet.”  Of  his  visit  to  Green  Bay  the  Bishop  writes:  “ Die  Frilchte  unserer 
Bemdhungen  waren  nebst  dem  Gesagten  bei  100  Firmungen  in  Green-Bay,  dann 
erste  Comunionen,  viele  Taufen  und  Firmungen  von  Wilden  in  der  Umgegend. 
Ferner  die  Errichtung  der  bereits  frtiher  erwhhnten  Schule,  unter  der  Benennung: 
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5.  Rt.  Rev.  B.  Fenwick  to  Rt.  Rev.  E.  Fenwick,  Boston,  Apr.  1831. . . 27-29 

6.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  his  sister,“  Cincinnati,  Mar.  19,  1831 30-33 

7.  Lord  Baxley  on  the  Growth  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America. . 34-37 

Repost  IV  (1832). 

1.  Rt.  Rev.  E.  Fenwick  to  the  Leop.  Assoc., “ .Cincinnati,  Apr. 

10,  1832 1-3 

2.  Rev.  F.  Rese  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  New  York  (no  date) 4 

3.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Arbre  Croche,  Mich.,  Aug., 


4.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,14  Arbre  Croche,  Mich., 


5.  Most  Rev.  J.  Whitfield  to  the  Leop.  Assoc., “ Baltimore,  Mar. 

* 8,  1832 10-24 

6.  Religious  Articles  Sent  to  Cincinnati 24 

Report  V (1833). 

1.  Card.  Pedicini,  Prefect  of  Prop.,  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Rome,  Nov. 

17,  1832 2-3 

2.  Bishop  England’s  visit  to  Vienna  in  1833 4 

3.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Arbre  Croche,  Mich.,  Mar. 

10,  1832 5-10 

4.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  Leop.  Assoc.,1*  Arbre  Croche,  July  1,  1832 11-19 

6.  Redemptorists  who  left  Vienna  for  Cincinnati  in  18321T 19-20 


Rttmisch-katholische  Indianer  Frey-Schule  zu  Green-Bay.  Unter  den  Indianern 
dieser  Gegend,  wovon  ich  5 verschiedene  Stftmme  sah  und  mich  mit  ihneu 
besprach,  zeigt  sich  eine  bchbne  Aussicht  zu  einer  erbaulichen  guten  Gemeinde. 
Den  Bau  der  ebenfalls  erwRhnten  neucn  Kirche  habe  ich  bereits  contrahirt,  und 
die  Katholiken  zu  Green-Bay  haben  300  Dollars  als  BeitrRge  subscribirt.” 

“ Cfr.  Verwyst  (o.  c.  pp.  104-6.) 

“The  bishop  writes:  “Es  bewilligte  mir  der  Kriegsminister  der  Vereinigten 
Staaten  und  ehemaliger  Gouverneur  von  Michigan  (dem  es  aus  persOnlicher 
Ueberzeugung  bekannt  ist,  welch  grossen  Nutzen  die  Anstrengungen  unserer 
MissionRre  auch  in  Beziehung  der  Civilisation  der  Wilden  wirken)  eine  jahr- 
liche  Unterstiitzungsquote  von  1000  Piaster  aus  der  Staatskasse,  ffir  die  drei 
Schulen  zu  1*  Arbre  Croche,  Green  Bai  und  St.  Joseph.” 

14 Cfr.  Vebwyst  (o.  o.,  pp.  109-13;  115-8);  Rezek  (o.  c.,  VoL  1,  pp.  26-29; 
30-33. 

““Die  in  verschiedenen  Theilen  der  neuen  Welt  durch  Ihre  erhabene  Geseli- 
schaft  verbreiteten  und  namentlich  die  an  mchrere  Bischdfe  Nord-Amerikas 
gewRhrten  Unterstutzungen  veranlassen  mich:  Sie  von  dem  Zustande  unserer 
heiligen  Religion  in  dem  weiten  Bereiche  des  meiner  oberhirtlichen  Ffirsorge 
anvertrauten  Landes  in  Kenntniss  zu  setzen.” 

“Cfr.  Rezek  (o.  c.,  Vol.  1,  pp.  34-7) ; Vebwyst  (o.  c.,  pp.  122-7). 

lT  “ Die  in  der  Mission  der  Diocese  Cincinnati  aus  der  hochwllrdigen  Congre- 
gation SS.  Redemptoris  von  Wien  abgereisten  Glieder,  sind  namentlich  die  nach- 
verzeichneten  Priester:  S.  Senderl,  Superior  der  Congregation  in  Nord-Amerika ; 
F.  X.  HRtscher  und  F.  X.  Tschenhenss.”  They  were  accompanied  by  three  lay- 
brothers.  Their  letters  describe  their  journey  to  New  York  and  Cincinnati,  and 
the  beginning  of  their  missionary  activity  in  the  New  World. 
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6.  Rev.  S.  Senderl  C.SS.R.  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  New  York,  June  23, 1832.  20-23 

7.  Rev.  8.  Senderl  C.SS.R.  to  his  Superior  in  Vienna,  Detroit,  Aug. 

28,  1832 23-28 

8.  Rev.  F.  X.  Hatscher  C.SS.R.  to  his  Superior  in  Vienna,  Detroit, 

Sept.  17,  1832 28-34 

9.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,*  Arbre  Croche,  Oct.  10, 

1832 33,  36-37 

10.  RL  Rev.  F.  P.  Kenrick  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Philadelphia,  May 

17,  1832 38-39 

Repost  VI  (1833). 

1.  “A  Survey  of  the  Condition  and  Progress  of  Catholicity  in  the 
United  States  of  America,’*  by  Bishop  England,*  Vienna, 

Mar.,  1833 1-62 

Catholicity  in  the  United  States 1-17 

The  Diocese  of  Baltimore 17-20 

The  Diocese  of  Boston 20-23 

The  Diocese  of  New  York 23-24 

The  Diocese  of  Philadelphia 26-26 

The  Diocese  of  Bardstown 26-31 

The  Diocese  of  New  Orleans 31-33 

The  Diocese  of  Charleston 33-37 


“In  this  letter  he  announces  the  death  of  Bishop  Fenwick.  “Mit  tiefster 
Betnibniss  machte  ich  dieser  hochw.  Direktion  die  traurige  Anzeige,  dass  unser 
hochverehrter  und  geliebter  Herr  Bischof  Edward  Fenwick,  an  26  Sept,  um  12 
Uhr  Mittags  an  der  Cholera  gestorben  sey.  Er  hat  immer  als  eifriger  Mission&r 
in  der  h.  Annuth  gelebt,  und  also  ist  er  auch  auf  einer  Missionsreise  gestorben, 
wie  der  heiL  Franz  Xaverius,  arm  und  verlassen,  etc.”  Cfr.  Rezek  (o.  VoL 
I,  pp.  40-42)  ; Vebwtst  (o.  c.,  pp.  130-1). 

“Bishop  England  says  of  his  visit  to  Vienna  in  1833:  “ Upon  my  arrival  in 
that  city  I found  that  the  council  [of  the  Leop.  Assoc.]  was  altogether  unin- 
formed of  the  actual  state  of  our  churches.  The  active,  enlightened,  and  zeal- 
ous nuncio,  Mgr.  Ostini,  the  apostolic  Archbishop  of  Vienna  (Milde),  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  his  meritorious  assistant  (Leonand,  Bishop  of  Alala), 
and  several  other  members  of  that  council,  told  me  how  necessary  it  was  that 
they  should  have  accurate  information,  and  desired  me  to  draw  up  such  a narra- 
tive of  the  state  of  our  churches  os  would  enable  them  to  perform  their  duty 
faithfully.  I not  only  complied  with  their  wishes  in  this  respect,  but  I wrote  to 
such  of  my  brethren  as  had  not  already  communicated  with  them  or  whose  com- 
munications did  not  reach  Vienna,  that  they  might  each  furnish  his  own  state- 
ment. I also  had  audience  of  the  Emperor  to  thank  him  for  the  relaxation  of 
the  law  [which  forbade  any  benefaction  or  aid  to  any  person  or  institution  out- 
side the  German  states],  and  to  inform  him  of  the  benefits  thereby  done  to  our 
churches.”  (Bishop  England's  Works,  Messmer  Edition,  Vol.  vn,  p.  124,  Cleve- 
land, 1908).  The  following  is  bis  estimate  of  the  Catholic  population  in  the 
various  dioceses  of  the  United  States  (including  attached  missions)  : Baltimore, 
74,000;  Boston,  15,000;  New  York,  80,000;  Philadelphia,  110,000;  Bardstown, 
30,000;  New  Orleans,  132,000;  Charleston,  11,000;  Cincinnati,  40,000;  St.  Louis, 
40,000;  Mobile,  8,000.  The  number  of  priests  in  the  United  States  was  placed 
at  293. 
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The  Diocese  of  Cincinnati 37-40 

The  Diocese  of  St.  Louis 40-42 

The  Diocese  of  Mobile 42-43 

Missionary  Work  Among  the  Indians,  etc 43-62 

2.  Appendix — Contributions,  etc 53-56 

3.  Supplements  to  Bishop  England’s  Report: — 


List  of  Non-Catholic  Seminaries  in  the  United  States. 
Non-Catholic  Societies  in  the  United  States. 

Non-Catholic  Universities  and  Colleges  in  the  United  States. 
Catholic  Colleges  and  Seminaries  in  the  United  States. 
Dioceses  of  the  United  States,  with  their  Respective 
Bishops,  Population,  Institutions,  etc. 


Report  VII  (1834). 

1.  Rt  Rev.  P.  Rese  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,*0  Cincinnati,  Nov.  9,  1833. . 1-4 

2.  Appendix — Contributions,  etc 63-65 

3,  1833 6-10 

3.  Rev.  P.  Baraba  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Arbre  Croche,  July  26,  1833. . 10-16 

4.  Rev.  P.  Baraga  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Arbre  Croche,  Aug.  25,  1833..  17-22 

6.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,*1  Grand  River,  Mich.,  Oct 

12,  1833 22-26 

6.  Rev.  F.  X.  Tschenhenss  C.SS.R.  to  his  Superior  in  Vienna,  Nor- 

walk, O.,  July  3,  1833. . 25-27 

7.  Rev.  F.  X.  Hiltscher  C.SS.R.  to  Superior  in  Vienna,  Green  Bay, 

Mar.  5,  1833 28-29 

8.  Rev.  S.  Senderl  C.SS.R.  to  [?  Superior  in  Vienna],  Green  Bay, 

June  26,  1833 29-31 

9.  Rev.  S.  Senderl  C.SS.R.  to  [?  Superior  in  Vienna],  Green  Bay, 

July  24,  1833 31-33 

10.  Rev.  F.  X.  Hiitscher  C.SS.R.  to  [?  Superior  in  Vienna],  Green 

Bay,  Sept.  2,  1833 33-35 


*°  Bishop  Rese  writes : " Wie  Ihnen  vorlfiufig  berichtet  wurde,  sind  die  frflher 
als  Administrations-Antheile  der  Didcese  Cincinnati  bestandenen  Provinzen 
Michigan  und  Nordwest  von  derselben  getrennt,  und  zu  einem  selbst&ndigen 
Bisthum  erhoben  worden,  dessen  Obsorge  mir  als  Bischof  von  Detroit  von  dem 
heiligen  Stuhle  anvertrauet  ist.  . . . Der  Staat  Ohio  als  Bereich  der  derzeitigen 
Di&cese  Cincinnati  . . . hat  nun  21  vollendete  Kirchen,  wovon  ungeffi.hr  die 
Hfilfte  von  Ziegelstein,  die  (lbrigen  aber  von  Holz  sind.  Diese  Kirchen  werden 
von  10  Weltpriestern  und  8 Dominikanern  versehen,  und  zu  Norwalk  wirkt 
inzwischen  noch  einer  der  Patres  aus  der  Congregation  SS.  Redemptoris.  . . . 
ist  die  Zahl  der  Katholiken  in  dieser  Didzese  (Detroit)  schon  sehr  bedeutend, 
und  es  bestehen  daselbst  derzeit  schon  16  Kirchen  Oder  Kapellen,  wovon  zwei 
von  Stein  sind,  die  iibrigen  von  Holz  oder  Baumrinden.  Gerade  die  Hfilfte  dieser 
Kirchen  sind  an  Plfitzen,  wo  civilisierte  Katholiken  wohnen,  die  andern  8 aber 
unter  den  Kindern  des  Waldes,  wo  unsere  heil.  Lehre  reissende  Fortschritte 
macht,  durch  die  Anstrengungen  meiner  Missionfire.  . . . Die  Zahl  meiner 
Priester  ist  derzeit  12,  und  wird  sich  hoffentlich  bald  vermehren.” 

*lCfr.  Rezek  (o.  o.,  Vol.  1,  pp.  46-50;  51;  53). 
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11.  Rev.  A.  Viszoczky  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Sainte  Clair,  Mich,  (no 

date)  35-36 

12.  Rev.  J.  S.  Raffeiner  to  Bishop  of  Brixen,  New  York  (no  date) ....  36-38 

13.  Some  Donations  to  the  Leop.  Assoc,  for  American  Missions....  38-40 

Report  VIII  (1835). 

1.  Most  Rev.  J.  Whitfield  to  Leop.  Assoc.,®  Baltimore,  Oct.  28,  1833,  1-2 


2.  Rev.  F.  J.  Bonduel  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Detroit,  July  12,  1833 3-14 

3.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  England  to  the  American  Consul  in  Vienna,®  Charles- 

ton, Dec.  17,  1833 14-16 

4.  Rt  Rev.  J.  Rosati  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  St  Louis,  Aug.  14,  1833. . 17-23 

5.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Grand  River,  Mich.,  Dec. 

1,  1833 23-29 

6.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Grand  River,  Mich.,  Feb. 

1,  1834 29-32 

7.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Grand  River,  Mich.,  Mar. 

7,  1834 32-36 

8.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Grand  River,  Mich.,  May 

24,  1834 36-38 

9.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  Leop.  Assoc.,*4  Grand  River,  Mich.,  June 

26,  1834 38-41 

10.  Rev.  A.  Viszoczky  to  Leop.  Assoc.,®  St.  Claire,  Mich.,  Mar. 

28,  1834 41-46 

Repost  IX  (1836). 

L Rt  Rev.  J.  Rosati  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,®  St  Louis,  Oct  31,  1834. . 1-7 

31,  1834 1-7 


"This  letter  was  written  in  the  name  of  the  Fathers  assembled  at  the  Second 
Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore,  Oct,  1833.  “ Wahrlich  unsere  heilige  Religion 
schSpfte  schon  grossen  Nutzen  bus  dieser  Stiftung  [the  Leop.  Assoc.]  fiir  die 
Ausbreitung  des  Glaubens,  Vermehrung  der  Kirchen,  Seminarien  und  anderer 
frommen  In8titute.,,  . . . However,  “ noch  fehlen  in  vielen  DiScesen  Seminarien, 
aber  gerade  an  Geistlichen  haben  wir  vorztiglich  Mangel;  Kirchen  sollen  gebaut, 
Schulen  errichtet  werden,  aber  wir  haben  keine  MitteL” 

"In  describing  the  condition  of  religion  in  his  diocese  Bishop  England  says: 
44  Als  ich  das  erstemahl  hier  war,  fand  ich  nur  zwey  Priester,  mm  habe  ich  15  und 
12  Studenten,  11  barmherzige  Schwestern,  ein  Seminarium,  10  Kirchen.  . . . 
Unsere  Domkirche  ist  von  Holz,  unser  Seminarium  sehr  arm,  nur  ein  Zimmer 
ftir  zwey  und  drey  Studenten,  und  das  klein  und  unbequem.  Ich  habe  gegenw&rtig 
selbst  ein  einziges  Zimmer  zum  Schlafen  und  Empfangen,  und  bin  genOthiget, 
gewbhnllch  bei  einem  Freunde  zu  speisen,  jedoch  dies  achte  ich  nicht,  ich  sehe 
unsere  Kirchen  und  unsere  Anzahl  sich  vermehren,  und  Gott  wird  uns  die 
Mittel  zur  Erhaltung  geben.” 

"Cfr.  Rezek  (o.  a,  VoL  1,  pp.  53-63) ; Vebwtst  (o.  c.,  pp.  153-8). 

"Rev.  A.  Viszoczky  came  from  Vienna  to  Cincinnati  in  1833,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  mission  of  St.  Claire,  Michigan. 

" The  details  of  Bishop  Rosati’s  communication  are  particularly  concerned 
with  his  beautiful  and  lately  finished  cathedral,  and  the  ceremonies  of  its  con- 
secration, Oct  26,  1834.  Two  days  later  in  the  same  cathedral  the  Rt  Rev.  8. 
Brut6  was  consecrated  first  bishop  of  Vincennes. 
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2.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  B.  Purcell  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Cincinnati,  Oct. 

1,  1834 7-12 

3.  Rev.  J.  M.  Henni  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Cincinnati,  Oct.  1,  1834 12-26 

4.  Rt.  Rev.  F.  Rese  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Detroit,  Oct  12,  1834 26-29 

5.  Rt  Rev.  F.  Rese  to  American  Consul  in  Vienna,"  New  York, 

May  21,  1835 30-43 

6.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Grand  River,  Mich.,  Nov. 

3,  1834 44-47 

7.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Detroit,  Feb.  20, 1835 47-51 

8.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Detroit,  Mar.  13,  1835 51-53 

9.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  La  Pointe,  Wis.,  Aug.  9, 1835.  63-57 

10.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,*  La  Pointe,  Sept  28,  1836 . . . 67-60 

11.  Rev.  A.  Viszoczky  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Cotheville,  Mich.,  Dec. 

23,  1834 60-63 

12.  Rev.  J.  Prost,  C.SS.R.  to  Leop.  Assoc.,"  Detroit,  Nov.  12,  1835 63-67 


Report  X (1837). 

1.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Hughes  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  New  York,  Mar.  15,  1836.  3-5 

2.  Communication  to  the  Leop.  Assoc,  on  the  Diocese  of  New  York.  6-13 

3.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  B.  Purcell  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Cincinnati,  Jan. 


31,  1836 13-16 

4.  Letter  of  Rev.  F.  Bonduel,"  Mackinack,  Mich.,  Feb.  1,  1835 16-19 


6.  Consecration  of  English  Catholic  Church  at  Detroit  June  14, 1835,  19-22 

6.  Rt  Rev.  S.  Brute  to  Leop.  Assoc.,"  Rouen  (France),  May  20,  1836,  22-23 

7.  Rt  Rev.  S’.  Brute  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Vincennes,  Sept.  5,  1836. . . 23-27 

8.  Communication  to  the  Leop.  Assoc,  on  the  Diocese  of  Vincennes.  27-32 

9.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  La  Pointe,  Wis.,  Dec.  28, 1835,  33-37 

10.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  La  Pointe,  Wis.,  June  17, 1836,  38-40 

r These  letters  of  Bishops  Purcell  and  Rese  and  of  Fr.  Henni  describe  religious 
conditions  in  Ohio  and  Michigan.  Bishop  Rese  says:  “ Wir  zfthlen  schon  12 
Kirchen  der  Wilden  und  ungef&hr  3000  Bekehrte,  denn  die  Bekehrung  geht 
besser  als  je.  Wir  haben  6 indische  Missionen,  fiir  welche  mir  das  amerikanische 
Gubernium  jfthrlich  1000  Piaster  gibt,  obwohl  es  erwiesen  ist,  dass  die  einzige 
Sendung  nach  L’Arbre  Croche  mich  so  viel  kostet”  Cfr.  Vebwtst  (o.  c.,  pp. 
164-5). 

* Cfr.  Rkzxk  (o.  c.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  60-8) ; Verwyst  (o.  c.,  pp.  170-8). 

“Rev.  Jos.  Prost,  C.SS.R.,  came  from  Vienna  to  Detroit  in  1835. 

““Aus  den  gedruckten  englischen  Zeitungsbiattern  welche  uns  der  Herr 
Bischof  (Rese)  einsendete:  Protokoll  und  Tagebuch.” 

" Another  earlier  communication  prepared  by  Bishop  Brute  for  the  Leopoldine 
Association,  and  found  by  Bishop  Bayley  among  his  mss.  was  perhaps  not  sent 
to  Vienna.  At  any  rate  it  was  not  published  in  the  Annals  of  the  Association. 
(Cfr.  Life  of  Bishop  Brut4,  ed.  by  Lady  Herbert,  London,  1870,  pp.  147-67; 
Alerding,  The  Diocese  of  Vincennes , pp.  124-46,  Indianapolis,  1883;  Brut£  DE 
Remtjr,  Vie  de  Mgr . Bruti  de  Remur,  pp.  250-68,  Rennes,  Paris,  1887).  From 
Rouen  Bishop  Brute  writes:  “Es  schiffen  sich  n&mlich  20  Individuen  an  1.  Juni 
in  Havre  mit  mir  ein.  . . . Eilf  davon  sind  Priester,  zwei  Diakonen,  zwei  Subdia- 
konen,  etc.” 
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11.  Rev.  P.  Baraga  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,"  La  Polnte,  Wls.,  Aug.  11, 

1836  41-42 

12.  Rev.  F.  Baraga’s  visit  to  Vienna  in  1837 42 

13.  Rev.  F.  Pierz  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,"  Lacroix,  Mich.,  May  1,  1836. . 42-47 

14.  Mr.  J.  N.  Neumann’s  departure  for  the  American  Missions 47-56 

Repost  XI  (1838). 

1.  Rev.  S.  L.  Dubuisson  S.J.  on  Religious  Conditions  in  America". . 3-27 

Introduction  and  General  Observations 3-6 

The  Indians 6-7 

The  Negroes 7-11 

The  White  Population 12-13 

Religious  Orders  of  Women  in  the  United  States 13-19 

Poverty  of  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States 19-21 

The  Formation  of  a Native  American  Clergy 21-27 

2.  Rt  Rv.  S.  Brute  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Vincennes  (no  date) 27-31 

3.  Rt  Rev.  J.  Rosatl  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,"  St.  Louis,  June  22,  1837. . 32-36 

4.  Rt  Rev.  A.  Macdonell  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Kingston,  Canada,  Feb. 

13,  1837 36-40 

6.  The  Mission  of  Dubuque,  Iowa" 41-43 


“Cfr.  Rezek  (o.  c.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  69) ; Vebwyst  (o.  c.,  pp.  181-2). 

"Rev.  Francis  Pierz  came  from  Vienna  to  Detroit  in  1836.  For  a short 
sketch  of  his  life  and  some  of  his  letters,  cfr.  Vebwtst  (o.  c.,  pp.  192-4;  379-93) ; 
Rezek  (o.  c.,  Vol.  i,  pp.  346-60). 

" “ Wir  beginnen  dieses  MissioDsheft  mit  Nachrichten  des  P.  Stephen  Larigftn- 
delle  Dubuisson,  aus  der  Gesellschaft  Jesu,  und  Missionftrs  in  den  nordamerikani- 
schen  Freistaaten,  welche  derselbe  an  die  Leopoldinen-Stiftung  gerichtet  liat. 
Derselbe  war  n&mlich  kurz  nach  der  Anwesenheit  des  Herrn  Bischofes  von 
Vincennes,  welcher  der  Leopoldinen-Gesellschaft  Memoiren  fiber  den  religittsen 
Zustand  in  Nordamerica  tiberlassen  hatte,  in  Wien,  hatte  Gelegenheit  diese 
Memoiren  einzusehen,  und  verarbeitete  dieselben,  indem  er  sie  mit  seinen  eigenen 
langen  Erfahrungen  bereicherte,  in  die  nachfolgende  Form.”  Bishop  Brute  proba- 
bly prepared  the  report  here  mentioned  on  his  visit  to  Vienna  during  the  last  days 
of  January,  1836. 

" Bishop  Rosati  writes : “ Die  Missionhre  unserer  Didcese,  welche  best&ndig 
mit  Mflhseligkeiten  und  Aufopferungen  fiir  die  Lehre  Christi  zu  k&mpfen  haben, 
verachten  die  Bequemlichkeiten  des  Lebens,  sind  mit  jeder  Speise  und  jedem 
Tranke  zufrieden  und  erfreuen  sich  nur  des  grossen  Trostes,  dass  sie  in  jedem 
Jahre  auf  den  einzelnen  Stationen  mehr  als  130  Protestanten  aus  den  ver- 
schiedenen  Sekten  zum  katholischen  Glauben  zuriickftihren,  und  so  den  Samen 
des  ewigen  Heiles  emporwachsen  sehen.  ...  In  unserer  DiOcese  befinden  sich 
18  Weltpriester,  acht  Novizen,  20  Priester  aus  der  Gesellschaft  Jesu  und  17 
Novizen  dieses  Ordens,  14  Priester  und  sieben  Novizen  aus  der  Versammlung 
der  Missionen.  Die  Mission  bei  den  Eingebornen  oder  Wilden  wurde  im 
Jahre  1828  von  dem  Hochw.  Herrn  Joseph  A.  Lutz,  einem  Deutschen,  zuerst 
gegrdndet  . . . Jene  Mission,  welche  also  durch  l&ngere  Zeit  wieder  verlassen 
war,  wird  ni in  wieder  seit  zehn  Monaten  mit  lobenswerthen  Eifer  von  den 
Jesuiten  versehen.” 

" “ Folgendes  haben  amerikanische  Blatter  flber  die  Mission  in  Dubuque, 
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6.  Rt.  Rev.  B.  Fenwick  to  the  Superioress  of  the  Ursuline  Convent 


in  Prague,"  Boston,  Feb.  10,  1837 44-48 

7.  Rev.  J.  E.  Freygang  to  same,  Boston,  Feb.  10,  1837 49 


8.  Rev.  F.  Piers  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Sault  St  Marie,  Nov.  15,  1836. . 49-54 

9.  Rev.  J.  Prost  C.SS.R.  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Rochester,  July  12, 1837  64-65 

10.  Rev.  J.  N.  Neumann  to  his  Parents,  Erie  County,  N.  Y„  Sept  5, 

1837 

Report  XII  (1839). 

1.  Rev.  S.  L.  Dubuisson  S.J.  on  Religious  Conditions  in  America 


(continued) 1-33 

The  Diocese  of  Philadelphia 1-16 

Maryland 16-19 

Virginia. 19-21 

The  Jesuits  in  the  United  States 21-31 

Conclusion 31-33 


2.  Rt  Rev.  S.  Brute  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Vincennes,  Oct  10,  1837. . . 33-37 

3.  Rt  Rev.  S.  Brute  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Vincennes,  May  21,  1838. . . 37-41 

4.  Rt.  Rev.  M.  Blanc  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  New  Orleans,  Mar.  2,  1838.  41-44 

6.  Rt  Rev.  J.  Rosati  to  the  Leop.  Assoc."  St  Louis,  Feb.  27,  1838. . 45-51 

6.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Rosati  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  St  Louis,  July  21,  1838.. . . 62-57 

7.  Rt.  Rev.  M.  Loras  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Rome,  May  14,  1838 57-69 

8.  Rt  Rev.  J.  B.  Purcell  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,"  Paris,  Sept  7,  1838. . 69-64 

9.  Rt  Rev.  J.  England  to  Leop.  Assoc.,"  Charleston,  Oct  10,  1838. . 64-69 

10.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  Leop.  Assoc.,"  La  Points,  Wis.,  Sept  17,  1838. . 69-73 

11.  Rev.  F.  Pier*  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Sault  St.  Marie,  Dec.  15,  1837.  73-80 


12.  Rev.  F.  Piers  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Sault  St.  Marie,  July  1,  1838. ..  80-86 

13.  A Short  History  of  the  Church  In  Detroit  and  Michigan 86-98 

14.  Religious  Articles  Sent  to  American  Missions 99-100 

Repost  XIII  (1840). 

1.  Rt.  Rev.  S.  Brute  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Vincennes,  Sept  24,  1838. . 1-2 

2.  Rt  Rev.  S.  Brute  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Vincennes,  Jan.  19,  1839. . . 1-8 


DiOcese  Detroit,  und  tiber  die  Entstehung  einer  Kirche  daselbst,  unter  der 
Loitung  dcs  Misalonspriestors  Mazr.uchclli  berichtet.” 

m This  letter  of  Bishop  Fenwick  gives  a short  history  of  the  Ursulines  in  the 
dioeese  of  Boston,  and  an  account  of  the  destruction  of  their  convent  by  the 
mob,  Aug.  11,  1834. 

"Bishop  Rosati  writes:  “ Vor  20  Jahren  waren  nur  4 Priester,  8 oder  9 
armseligo  Kirchen  von  Holz,  8 oder  9000  Katholiken,  ohne  Collegien,  ohne 
Klttster,  ohne  Schulcn  in  dem  ganzen  Strich  Landes,  der  jetzt  diese  wcite  Didcese 
bildet.’*  There  were,  however,  in  the  diocese  50,000  Catholics,  44  churches,  and 
68  priests. 

"In  an  account  of  religious  conditions  in  his  diocese  Bishop  Purcell  reports 
40,000  Catholics,  30  priests,  and  35  churches. 

" Bishop  England  speaks  particularly  of  the  two-fold  calamity  which  visited 
Charleston  in  1838 — the  terrible  fire  of  April  27-8,  and  the  epidemic  of  yellow 
fever. 

“ Cfr.  Rezxk  (o.  c.,  Vol.  i,  pp.  75-6.) 
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3.  Rt  Rev.  S.  Brute  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,4*  Vincennes,  June  21,  1839. . 9-10 

4.  Rev.  J.  Kundek  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Jasper,  Ind.,  July  17,  1839. . . 10-19 

6.  Rev.  J.  Kundek  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Jasper,  Ind.,  Dec.  10,  1839 . . . 20-22 

6.  Rt  Rev.  M.  Loras  to  Leop.  Assoc.,4*  Dubuque  (no  date) 22-25 

7.  Rt.  Rev.  R.  P.  Miles  to  Leop.  Assoc.,44  Nashville,  June  5,  1839. . . . 26-29 

8.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  B.  Purcell  to  United  States  Consul  in  Vienna,  Chilli- 

cothe,  O.,  Oct.  24,  1839 30-31 

9.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  England  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Charleston,  Sept.  21, 

1839 32-38 

10.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  La  Pointe,  Wis.,  Jan.  25,  1839  39-42 

11.  Rev.  F.  Pierz  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  La  Pointe,  Wis.,  July  21, 1838. . 42-46 

12.  Rev.  F.  Pierz  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Grand  Portage,  Minn.,  Oct  1,  1838.  46-50 

13.  Rev.  F.  Pierz  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Grand  Portage,  Minn.,  Nov.  6,  1838.  50-58 

14.  Rev.  F.  Pierz  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Sault  St  Marie,  July  2, 1839. . . 59-63 

15.  Rev.  J.  N.  Neumann  to  Mr.  Dicht  in  Prague,  Tocon  of  Tona- 

wanda,  N.  Y.,  May  31,  1839 63-68 

16.  Rev.  P.  R.  Kenrick’s  Report  on  the  Diocese  of  Philadelphia4*. . . . 69-72 

17.  Religious  Articles  Sent  to  American  Missions 

Report  XIV  (1841). 

1.  Rt  Rev.  F.  P.  Kenrick  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Philadelphia,  June  24, 


1840 1-6 

2.  Rt  Rev.  F.  P.  Kenrick  to  Leop.  Assoc.,44  Philadelphia,  Sept 

8,  1840 6-12 

3.  Rev.  J.  Stoller  to  Leop.  Assoc.  [?  Prks.],  Apr.  6, 1840 12-14 


48  From  a letter  written  by  Bishop  Brut4  on  his  death  bed : “ Der  Versuch 
meiner  ersten  Visitationsreise,  die  ich  in  diesem  Jahre  unternahm,  hat  mich 
sehr  entkr&ftet  Ich  kehrte  in  husserster  Schwfiche  zurtick,  und  dieser  Zustand 
verschlimmerte  sich  bald  so  sehr,  dass  ich  das  heilige  Sakrament  der  Wegzehrung, 
und  endlich  am  letzten  Sonntage  auch  das  der  letzen  Oelung  empfing.  Ich  erwarte 
nun  in  einer  gfinzlichen  Ermattung  und  Erschdpfung  der  Kr&fte,  was  der  Wille 
des  Herrn  liber  seinen  Diener  bestimmt.”  The  holy  bishop  died  five  days  later, 
June  26,  1839. 

* Bishop  Loras  says:  “Es  sind  nur  2 Kirchen  in  dieser  Didcese  ...  3 
Priester  und  4 Subdiacone,  welche,  so  wie  der  Bischof,  nicht  einmal  eine  eigene 
Wohnung  haben.” 

44  “ Ohne  Haus,  ohne  gehCrige  Einnahme,”  writes  Bishop  Miles,  “ habe  ich 
nach  dem  Ausspruch  des  Herrn  wahrlich  nichts  ‘wohin  ich  mein  Haupt  legen 
kOnnte.’  Ich  habe  weder  einen  Priester  noch  einen  Diakon,  weder  einen  Diener 
noch  sonst  Jemanden,  der  die  Arbeiten  und  Mtihseligkeiten  dieser  so  sehr 
beschwerlichen  Mission  mit  mir  theilte;  und  wenn  ich  auch  einen  Gehiilfen 
hfitte,  so  kttnnte  ich  ihm  nicht  einmal  einen  anstftndigen  Unterhalt  verschaffen. 
Ich  besitze  in  meiner  ganzen  Didcese  nur  eine  Kirche,  in  der  Stadt  Nashville 
n&mlich.” 

•An  exact  copy  of  this  Report,  which  was  prepared  in  Rome,  Nov.  21,  1838, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  American  Oatholio  Historical  Researches  (VoL  22,  1905*, 
pp.  144-6). 

•In  this  letter  Bishop  Kenrick  gives  an  account  of  an  extended  diocesan 
visitation  in  the  summer  of  1840. 
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4.  Rt  Rev.  R.  P.  Miles*  Report  on  Diocese  of  Nashville,"  Vienna, 

Nov.,  1840 16-18 

6.  Rt  Rev.  J.  B.  Purcell  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Cincinnati,  Oct.  29,  1840. . . 18-21 

6.  Rt  Rev.  C.  de  la  Hailandiere  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Vincennes,  Jan.  21, 

1840  22-26 

7.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Rosati  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  St  Louis,  Feb.  19,  1840. . . 27-36 

8.  Pastoral  Letter  of  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Rosati,  St.  Louis,  Apr.  29,  1840 36-46 

9.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  England  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Charleston,  Nov.  6,  1840. . . . 47-49 

10.  Rt.  Rev.  M.  Loras  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Dubuque,  Oct  1, 1840 49-60 

11.  Rt.  Rev.  B.  Fenwick  to  Leop.  Assoc.,"  Boston,  Sept.  19,  1840 61-69 

12.  Rev.  J.  Raffelner  to  Leop.  Assoc.,"  Boston,  Aug.  16,  Nov.  21,  1840,  60-64 

13.  Rev.  J.  Kundek  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Jasper,  Ind.,  Aug.  6,  1840 66-68 

14.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  Leop.  Assoc.,80  La  Pointe,  Wis.,  Oct.  7,  1840. . . 69-73 

15.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Hughes*  Report  on  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  Vienna, 

Apr.,  1840 74-82 

16.  Religious  Articles  Sent  to  American  Mission 

Report  XV  (1842). 

1.  Rt.  Rev.  F.  P.  Kenrick  to  Leop.  Assoc.,1 “ Philadelphia,  June 

15,  1841 1-10 

2.  Rt.  Rev.  F.  P.  Kenrick  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Philadelphia,  July  12, 

1841  11-14 

3.  Rt  Rev.  J.  Chanche  to  Leop.  Assoc.,"  Baltimore,  Feb.  22,  1841. . . 16-18 


"Rev.  J.  S toller  was  Vicar-General  of  the  diocese  of  Nashville.  Bishop 
Miles  says  in  his  Report  (which  was  prepared  on  his  visit  to  Vienna  in  1840) : 
“ Gegenwftrtig  sind  5 Priester  in  der  Seelsorge  meiner  DiOcese  angestellt,  und 
zwei  andere,  welche  die  Landessprache  lernen,  um  sich  ftir  die  Mission  tauglich 
zu  machen.” 

"“In  dieser  Zeit  (1808)/*  says  Bishop  Fenwick  in  his  account  of  the  relig- 
ious situation  in  New  England,  “ war  die  Anzahl  der  Katholiken  noch  sehr  gering, 
kaum  1000  betragend,  und  selbst  diese  waren  nach  alien  Richtungen  zerstreut; 
mit  einer  einzigen  Kirche  in  Boston,  der  Hauptstadt  von  Mass.,  in  der  ganzen 
DiOcese,  in  welcher  sich  auch  nur  ein  oder  zwei  Priester  zum  Troste  der 
Gl&ubigen  befanden.  ...”  Now,  however,  “32  nette  und  schbne  Kirchen  sind 
in  verschiedenen  Theilen,  wo  sie  am  nothwendigsten  waren,  gebaut,  und  30 
Priester  haben  nach  und  nach  die  heiligen  Weihen  erhalten  und  versehen  die 
Missionen.” 

"Rev.  J.  Raffeiner,  a missionary  of  New  York  city,  describes  his  visits  to 
Makapan,  N.  J.,  in  1839-40,  and  the  work  of  Rev.  F.  Farmer,  S.  J.,  in  the  same 
place  93  years  before. 

*°Cfr.  Vebwtst  (o.  c.,  pp.  201-3). 

81  In  this  letter  Bishop  Kenrick  describes  the  state  of  religion  in  all  parts  of 
Pennsylvania. 

" Bishop  Chanche  thus  speaks  of  the  new  diocese  of  Natchez:  “ Wenn  ich  in 
dieser  Mission,  die  mir  nun  Gott  anvertraut  hat,  ankomme,  so  werde  ich  nicht 
einmal  eine  Kirche  finden,  in  der  ich  die  heilige  Messe  lesen  kann.  Auch 
besteht  daselbst  keine  einzige  An6talt  zum  Unterrichte  der  katholischen  Jugend 
oder  der  Erwachsenen,  und  es  Bind  gegenwhrtig  nur  2 Priester  in  der  weiten 
Pi&oese  anwesend,  welche  das  Heil  skmmtlicher  Gl&ubigen  besorgen  sollen; 
mit  einem  Worte:  Alles  ist  hier  noch  neu  zu  schaffen,  alles  neu  zu  bilden.” 
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4.  Rt.  Rev.  C.  de  la  Hailandiere  to  Loop.  Assoc.,  Vincennes,  Oct.  17, 

1841 19-22 

5.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Rosati  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Rome,  June  19,  1841 23-25 

6.  Rev.  P.  De  Smet*  to  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Rosati,  New  Orleans,  Mar.  23, 

1841 26-51 

7.  Rev.  J.  Kundek  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Jasper,  Ind.,  May  24,  1841. . . 61-55 

8.  Rev.  J.  N.  Neumann  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Pittsburgh,  May  4, 1841 . 56-62 

9.  Rev.  F.  Pierz  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Arbre  Croche,  Mich.,  Mar.  16, 

1841 62-66 

10.  Rev.  F.  Pierz  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  Arbre  Croche,  Mich.,  Mar.  16, 

1841 66-72 

11.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,*4  La  Pointe,  Wls.,  Aug. 

27,  1841 73-74 

12.  Rt  Rev.  J.  Hughes  to  the  Leop.  Assoc.,  New  York,  Jan.  6,  1841. . 75-82 

13.  German  Pastors  of  Detroit  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Detroit,  Mar.  5,  1841.  83-86 

14.  Religious  Articles  Sent  to  American  Missions 86-88 


(To  be  continued.) 


II. 

CATHOLIC  ARCHIVES  OF  AMERICA 

(Contributed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Foik,  C.S.C.) 

If  someone  should  ask  whether  an  effort  has  been  made  at  any  time  to 
collect  the  sources  of  American  Church  History,  there  are  few  among  us 
who  would  be  able  to  give  the  desired  information.  During  the  past  quarter 
century  there  has  been  carried  on,  quietly  and  unobtrusively,  a great  work, 
to  which  future  generations  of  historians  will  turn  in  ever-increasing  num- 
bers. This  labor  has  been  the  life  work  of  the  late  James  Faraham  Edwards, 
who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  collecting  in  one  place  the  documents  and 
other  priceless  papers  referring  principally  to  the  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  America. 

Professor  Edwards  stated  that  while  a mere  boy  he  was  one  day  in  a 
room  where  much  rubbish,  which  had  accumulated,  was  about  to  be  removed. 
Among  the  heaps  of  paper  he  discovered  several  documents  in  Father  Badin’s 
bandwriting,  also  letters  of  Bishop  Cretin,  Father  DeSeille  and  other  mis- 
sionaries. The  preservation  of  these  few  letters  furnished  him  with  an 
inspiration.  Here  was  a field  of  labor  which  needed  the  attention  of  some 
careful  collector.  He  determined  that  the  best  way  to  gather  and  preserve 
all  this  historical  matter  would  be  to  have  a place  where  it  would  be  col- 
lected entirely.  Easier  access  would  thus  be  assured  to  the  Catholic  archives 
than  if  they  were  scattered  throughout  the  country  in  the  different  dioceses. 
In  fact,  in  many  places  bishops  still  find  it  difficult  to  supply  the  diocesan 
churches  with  priests,  and  hence  they  can  ill  afford  to  designate  men  with 

"The  famous  Indian  missionary  describes  in  this  letter  his  journey  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  1840,  and  his  foundation  of  the  Oregon  Mission. 

"Cfr.  Rezxk  (o.  c.,  VoL  i,  pp.  75-6). 
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the  inclination  to  take  up  this  special  work.  The  plan  to  locate  the  Catholic 
Archives  of  America  at  Notre  Dame  was  heartily  approved  by  many  bishops 
and  clergymen  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  As  the  work  progressed 
Professor  Edwards  received  fresh  encouragement  from  historians  and 
biographers.  The  fruits  of  his  labors  were  great  It  would  be  idle  to  attempt 
even  to  enumerate  the  variety  of  material  which  poured  into  this  historical 
treasure-house.  Perhaps  no  one  was  more  appreciative  of  Professor  Edwards’ 
work  than  was  John  Gilmary  Shea.  Several  letters  of  this  historian  bear 
testimony  to  the  value  of  the  collection. 

“Your  wonderfully  kind  loan/’  writes  Doctor  Shea,  “has  arrived  safely  and 
is  a deluge  of  historical  material,  a perfect  mine  of  facts,  estimates  and  judg- 
ments. Many  of  these  letters  have  been  in  several  hands,  and  how  little 
they  have  made  of  them!  There  are  some  where  every  line  is  a volume  to 
one  who  understands.  DeCourcy  had  some  of  them.  Bishop  Bayley  had  them 
for  years,  Archbishop  Hughes  also  had  them.  I recognize  by  Bishop  Bayley*s 
endorsement  some  of  the  Brute  papers  so  long  in  his  hands  and  part  of  which 
perished  by  fire.  You  possess  in  what  you  have  gathered  more  material  for 
a real  history  of  the  Church  in  this  country  during  the  present  century  than 
was  ever  dreamt  of.  Your  own  seal  and  labor  as  a collector,  guided  by  intelli- 
gent love  of  Church  and  country,  has  been  rewarded  by  great  results.  Yet  I 
hope  that  it  is  only  a beginning.  I recognize  more  thoroughly  now  what  you 
have  done  and,  properly  supported,  may  still  do.  You  have  created  a new 
line,  and  your  seal  has  saved  much  from  decay  and  destruction.” 

Professor  Edwards  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  his  search  for  docu- 
ments expressed  deep  regret  when  he  found  that  the  historical  material  that 
he  greatly  desired  had  already  perished.  He  cited  many  cases  of  wanton 
destruction.  Bernard  Campbell,  the  historian  who  began  the  life  of  Arch- 
bishop Carroll  in  the  Catholic  Magazine , collected  and  studied  for  years. 
He  obtained  many  documents  from  Bishop  Fenwick,  the  second  bishop  of 
Boston,  and  from  the  Rev.  George  Fenwick.  Mr.  Campbell  gathered  together 
a remarkable  collection  of  material  concerning  the  Church  in  this  country. 
At  his  death  his  wife  placed  these  manuscripts  in  a trunk,  and  as  she  traveled 
much  she  carried  the  papers  with  her  and  preserved  them  for  a considerable 
length  of  time,  expecting  to  find  someone  who  would  realize  the  value  of  the 
papers  and  endeavor  to  procure  them.  But,  unfortunately,  no  interest  was 
taken  in  the  collection  and  she  burnt  them. 

Another  case  where  priceless  documents  went  to  decay  occurred  in  New 
Orleans.  When  the  Federal  troops  threatened  to  destroy  that  city  most  of 
the  papers  of  Bishop  Penalver,  Bishop  Dubourg  and  others  were  concealed 
in  a fireplace  and  bricked  up.  After  General  Butler  had  been  in  possession 
of  New  Orleans  for  some  time  the  wall  was  removed,  and  then  it  was  found 
that  no  one  had  thought  to  close  the  chimney  at  the  top;  the  rain  had  poured 
down  and  the  papers  were  a mass  of  pulp. 

Great  as  has  been  the  loss  through  carelessness,  ignorance  and  vandalism, 
yet  the  amount  of  material  preserved  through  the  devotion  and  Industry  of 
James  Farnham  Edwards  is  considerable.  These  archives,  by  far  one  of  the 
largest  collections  of  their  kind  in  the  United  States,  are  now  being  calen- 
dared and  catalogued  by  the  librarian  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 
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I. 

AN  EARLY  PASTORAL  LETTER  (1827) 


The  following  is  an  authentic  copy  of  the  first  Pastoral  Letter  ever  printed 
west  of  the  Alleghenies.  It  was  issued  as  a Lenten  Pastoral  in  1827  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Edward  Fenwick,  O.P.,  the  first  Bishop  of  Cincinnati  (1822-1832). 
Without  doubt  this  entire  document  has  never  been  printed  before  in  any 
life  of  Bishop  Fenwick  or  in  any  periodical.  The  original  document  is  at 
present  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  the  Dominican  House  of  Studies,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  It  is  12%  inches  long  and  8 inches  wide.  The  Pastoral  consists 
of  four  pages  or  two  folios;  it  is  printed  in  ordinary  type  on  page  one  and 
on  the  first  half  of  page  two.  Then  follow  the  Lenten  Regulations,  which 
Bishop  Fenwick  changed  himself  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  copy  here 
published.  On  page  three  of  the  Pastoral  is  the  letter  to  Mr.  Michael  Dittoe, 
written  in  the  Bishop's  own  handwriting.  There  was  no  priest  at  Uniontown 
at  the  time  the  Pastoral  was  issued,  and  Mr.  Dittoe  was  probably  catechist 
to  the  Catholic  children  there  and  a man  of  standing  in  the  community.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Dittoe  family  which  gave  the  land  on  which  St  Joseph's 
Church,  Somerset,  Ohio,  now  stands.  This  is  the  oldest  church  in  Ohio, 
having  been  dedicated  December  6,  1818.  The  original  Lenten  Pastoral  of 
Bishop  Fenwick,  of  which  the  following  is  an  authentic  copy,  was  presented, 
as  we  read  on  page  four  of  the  document  itself,  to  St  Joseph's,  May  4,  1892, 
by  Rev.  Robert  J.  J.  Harkins,  who  was  one  of  the  oldest  Catholics  of  Zanes- 
ville. A very  valuable  sketch  by  Father  Harkins,  entitled  The  Three  First 
Catholic  Churches  in  Zanesville , Ohio,  was  published  by  Rev.  V.  F.  O'Daniel, 
O.P.,  in  the  A*  C.  H.  8.  Records  (Phila.),  Vol.  XXV,  No.  3 (Sept,  1914), 
pp.  193-216. 


PASTORAL  LETTER 

“Behold!  now  is  the  acceptable  time;  behold!  now  is  the  day  of  salvation .” 

Reverend  Brethren  and  Beloved  Children  in  Christ  Jesus: 

Again  have  the  revolving  seasons  brought  us  near  the  Apostolic  fast  of  Lent; 
a season  most  disgusting  to  pampered  worldings,  but  highly  acceptable  to  good 
and  faithful  Christians,  who  are  careful  to  mortify  the  flesh,  with  its  vices  and 
concupiscences,  and  to  Jesus,  the  “Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith”  (Heb.  xii, 
2),  who  is  now  ready  to  pour  down  upon  such  Christians  the  graces  He  merited 
for  them  when  He  endured  the  Cross,  despising  the  shame  thereof;  who,  as  St. 
Matthew  (iv,  1,  2)  informs  us,  “was  led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness,  and 
when  He  had  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights  He  was  hungry.”  In  this  passage 
of  the  holy  Evangelist  we  have  the  example  not  of  a Moses  of  an  Elias,  but  of 
Him  “to  whom  the  law  and  all  the  prophets  gave  testimony,”  the  Great  Messiah, 
our  divine  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  observing  a rigorous  fast,  amidst  the 
other  privations  and  horrors  of  a wilderness.  This  example  must  silence  the 
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cavils  of  irreligion;  this  must  stifle  the  complaints  and  confound  the  subterfuges 
of  sensuality,  which  ever  tries  to  elude  the  mortifications  of  this  penitential  sea- 
son. We  here  see  that  the  fast  of  Lent  (a  fast  which  has  been  observed  by  the 
true  faithful  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages  since  the  time  of  Christ)  was  in- 
stituted by  the  Apostles,  in  imitation  of  the  forty  days’  fast  which  He  himself 
was  pleased  to  keep  previously  to  his  entering  upon  the  work  of  His  divine  mis- 
sion. Fasting,  dear  Christians,  is  the  most  excellent  and  comprehensive  of  the 
works  of  exterior  mortification.  It  tends  to  extinguish  the  most  dangerous  of  the 
human  passions,  to  elevate  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  holy  things,  to  pro- 
duce in  us  habits  of  patience,  fortitude  and  self-denial;  and,  being  accompanied 
with  the  other  requisites  on  our  part,  and  sanctified  by  the  merits  of  Christ’s  all- 
atoning  fast  and  precious  blood,  to  satisfy  the  divine  justice  provoked  by  our  sins. 

But  it  is  impossible,  my  dear  brethren,  to  repeat  too  often,  or  to  impress  too 
strongly  on  your  minds,  those  other  requisites  here  alluded  to  for  rendering  your 
fast  pleasing  to  God  and  beneficial  to  your  souls.  They  are  declared  by  God  him- 
self, in  the  voice  of  His  Prophet:  “Be  converted  to  me  with  your  whole  hearts,  in 
fasting,  and  weeping,  and  mourning,  and  rend  your  hearts  and  not  your  garments.” 
The  condition  of  an  acceptable  fast  mostly  here  insisted  on,  as  you  see,  is  a 
sincere  and  sovereign  contrition  of  heart  for  the  sins  by  which  we  have  offended 
our  gracious  God.  We  are  called  upon  to  weep  and  mourn,  and  to  rend  our  very 
hearts  asunder  in  the  consideration  of  the  Offenses  we  have  been  guilty  of.  To 
obtain  this  happy  disposition  (the  choicest  of  God’s  gifts  to  us  unhappy  sinners) 
you  must  make  use  of  the  ordinary  means  which  He  has  appointed  for  this 
purpose:  you  must  pass  over,  in  the  bitterness  of  your  soul , all  your  years , days 
and  hours,  fruitlessly  spent  in  the  gratification  of  your  passions,  instead  of  the 
sorvico  of  your  Creator  and  Master;  that  is  to  say,  you  must  frequently,  seriously, 
impartially  and  contritely  examine  your  consciences  during  this  penitential  sea- 
son. In  whatever  you  do , you  must  remember  your  last  end;  that  is  to  say,  you 
must,  in  heartfelt  meditation,  or  in  an  intense  application  to  spiritual  books  or 
exhortations,  impross  on  your  minds  that  great  end  for  which  your  Creator  sent 
you  into  the  world,  and  how  you  hitherto  answered  it;  likewise  of  the  approaching 
end  of  your  present  state  of  existence  by  death,  and  of  all  connection  and  relation, 
on  your  part,  with  this  sublunary  world,  and  with  whatever  belongs  to  it,  of  the 
awful  circumstances,  which  are  then  to  take  place  in  your  regard, — namely,  a 
dreadful  trial  you  are  then  each  of  you  to  undergo,  on  the  whole  tenor  of  your 
respective  lives,  before  an  all-seeing  and  infinitely  just  and  an  omnipotent  Judge; 
and  of  the  all-important  sentence  which  He  will  then  pronounce  upon  each  of 
you,  either  of  incomprehensible  eternal  happiness,  or  of  infinite,  never-ending 
tortures,— saying  to  some  of  you,  as  He  then  will  say— “Come,  ye  blessed  of  my 
Father,  receive  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you!”  and  to  others— “Go,  ye  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fire!”  In  a word,  beloved  brethren,  you  are  exhorted  and  called 
upon  at  this  holy  time,  by  God  and  His  Church,  in  the  words  of  the  Prophet,  to 
be  converted  to  the  Lord  with  all  your  hearts;  that  is  to  say,  to  renounce  the 
world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil, — namely,  sinr,  and  all  the  occasions  of  sin,  in  order 
who  in  time  has  delivered  himself  up  a bleeding  victim  for  you,  dying  a cruel 
to  give  yourselves  henceforward  to  Him  who  created  you  from  all  eternity,  and 
and  ignominious  death  to  save  you  from  sin  and  hell!  I have  reminded  you, 
my  beloved  children,  as  my  duty  to  your  precious  souls  obliges  me  to  remind  you, 
that  if  you  are  resolved  to  be  sincerely  and  effectually  converted  to  God,  you  must 
not  only  renounce  sin  itself,  but  also  the  occasions  of  it.  It  is  an  illusion  and  a 
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folly  to  pretend  to  renounce  one  without  quitting  the  other.  See,  then,  in  the 
course  of  that  profound  self-examination  which  is  here  recommended  to  you,  what 
have  the  occasions  of  your  past  transgressions,  and  take  care  to  cut  them  off, 
though  they  be  as  dear  to  you  as  a hand  or  an  eye.  Without  entering  further  into 
the  subject  at  present,  I can  pronounce  in  general  that  the  world, — that  world 
which  the  Scripture  tells  us  is  founded  in  iniquity , that  world  against  which 
Christ  thunders  out  his  bitterest  woes, — the  world,  I say,  is  the  most  dangerous 
of  all  your  spiritual  enemies,  and  is  the  more  general  occasion  of  your  sins.  Avoid, 
then,  if  possible,  the  conversation  and  company  of  professed  wordlings,  and  in  the 
necessary  communication  you  are  obliged  to  hold  with  the  world,  arm  yourselves 
with  the  maxims  of  the  Gospel  against  its  seducing  language  and  arts.  Fly,  in 
particular,  its  corrupt  and  infectious  amusements,  its  dances,  novels  and  theaters. 
These  amusements  inflame  the  passions,  beguile  the  mind,  and  counteract  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  morality  preached  by  Jesus  Christ.  Among  the  other  evils 
and  scandals  of  the  wicked  age  in  which  we  live,  it  is  none  of  the  least  that  your 
neighbor’s  character  should  be  bo  often  made  the  subject  of  your  discourses,  in 
destroying  it  by  the  enormous  crimes  of  detraction  and  slander.  This  sin,  in 
particular,  I cannot  too  frequently  caution  you  to  avoid,  since  it  is  opposed  to 
the  amiable  virtue  of  Christian  charity. 

In  addition  to  motives  already  mentioned  for  endeavoring  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  God  by  works  of  penance,  through  the  precious  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  I 
ought  to  remind  you,  dear  Christians,  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  infidelity  and 
impiety  of  these  times  in  which  we  live.  This  is  an  evil  which  God  inflicts  upon 
us  on  account  of  our  sins.  O let  us,  then,  endeavor  to  disarm  the  dreadful  hand 
of  the  living  God , thus  displayed,  by  bringing  forth  worthy  fruits  of  penance — 
if  perhaps  his  wrath  may  be  turned  from  us,  as  it  was  from  Nineveh,  by  the 
conversion  of  unbelievers.  Two  circumstances  seem  to  afford  us  a steady 
comfort.  The  first  is  that  we  are  possessed  of  the  true  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  with  all  its  inestimable  resources  to  console  and  strengthen  us  under 
whatever  temporal  calamities  may  befall  us.  O let  us  hold  this  religion  fast,  as 
our  ancestors  have  done,  to  the  loss  frequently  of  all  temporal  comfort,  and  not 
unfrequently  of  their  lives.  The  second  existing  comfort  is  that  the  venerable  Head 
of  the  Church,  Leo  XII,  looking  around  on  all  the  members  of  his  dear  family, 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  embracing  within  his  paternal  solicitude  his  remotest 
children,  with  the  same  affection  as  those  who  immediately  surround  his  throne, 
extends  particularly  to  us,  as  his  weakest  children,  the  benign  influence  of  his 
Apostolical  care. 

Many  of  the  reflections  here  suggested  might  seem  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
our  observing  the  present  Lent  with  all  its  original  and  native  rigor;  neverthe- 
less, from  the  consideration  of  your  peculiar  circumstances,  I have  thought  it 
right  to  grant  the  following  dispensations  for  the  present  Lent: 

REGULATIONS. 

1.  Every  day,  except  Sunday,  is  to  be  kept  as  fast,  upon  one  meal,  to  be 
taken  about  noon,  or  any  time  after  noon. 

2.  The  use  of  flesh  meat  is  allowed  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  at 
the  one  meal  only;  and  on  Sundays  as  usual. 

3.  Besides  the  meal  on  fasting  days,  a collation,  which  should  not  exceed  the 
fourth  part  of  an  ordinary  meal,  is  allowed ; this  might  be  taken  in  the  morning 
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or  at  night,  but  not  at  each  time.  At  this  collation  neither  meat,  fish  nor  eggs  is 
allowed.  Butter  or  cheese  allowed . 

Travelers  who  cannot  without  difficulty  or  great  inconvenience  procure  neces- 
sary food  are  dispensed  with  from  the  observance  of  the  law  during  those  journeys 
which  are  of  necessity  and  in  those  places  where  they  cannot  make  arrangements 
for  observing  the  law. 

Laboring  persons  whose  bodily  labor  is  very  great  and  women  upon  whose  sus- 
tenance depends  that  of  their  children,  are  also  excepted  from  the  observance  of 
the  law  of  fasting,  though  not  of  abstinence. 

The  pastors  are  authorized  in  their  different  congregations  to  give  such  dis- 
pensations as  they  may,  before  God,  see  proper  to  those  persons  who  are  subject 
to  their  jurisdiction. 

The  use  of  flesh  meat  is  not  allowed  for  the  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  next  preceding  Easter  Sunday. 

The  grace  and  peace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  ever  with  you.  Amen! 

m t EDWARD,  Bishop  of  Cincinnati . 


Mr.  Michl  Ditto© : 

Will  read  or  show  the  annexed  Pastoral  to  his  Catholic  neighbors  A 
recommend  the  observance  of  its  contents. 

We  are  admonished  by  our  Saviour  in  the  Gospel  “to  work  out  our  salvar 
tlon  with  fear  & trembling,*’  “to  do  penance  or  perish  for  ever,”  “to  judge  ft 
condemn  ourselves  now  that  we  [may]  not  be  condemned  with  the  world." 
Therefore  “let  your  light  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  your  good 
works  ft  glorify  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven." 

Accept  my  blessing  for  yourself,  yr.  family  ft  yr.  neighbors. 

+ Edwd. 

B.  C. 

[Address]  Mr.  Michael  Dittoe, 

Union  Town, 
near  Somerset,  P.  C.,  O. 


IL 

AN  EARLY  PAGE  IN  THE  CATHOLIC  HISTORY  OF  NEW  YORK 

If  the  most  interesting  phase  of  American  history  be,  as  many  writers 
assure  us,  the  international  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Europe  after 
the  War  of  Independence,  then  to  Catholic  hearts  in  America  the  next  in 
order  of  interest  is  the  share  taken  by  European  Catholics  in  the  support  of 
the  first  American  missions.  It  is  almost  an  untouched  field  in  our  history; 
and  gratitude  would  seem  to  suggest  that,  in  the  light  of  the  charities  the 
American  people,  Catholic  and  non-Catholic,  have  been  pouring  lately  into 
the  afflicted  countries  of  Europe,  a more  accurate  attempt  should  be  made 
to  chronicle  all  that  corporate  bodies,  such  as  the  Leopoldine  Association  of 
Vienna,  the  Ludxoigsverein  of  Munich , and  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  of 
Lyons,  accomplished  in  days  when  the  Church  was  hampered  and  handi- 
capped here  by  an  overwhelming  poverty.  Besides  these  official  societies 
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whose  sole  purpose  and  aim  was  the  subsidization  of  the  young  American 
missions,  there  were  also  individual  grants  of  money,  which  ought  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of  by  those  who  write  the  history  of  our  dioceses.  Letters  exist, 
for  example,  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Archives  of  Westminster  to  show  that  the 
first  and  second  Lords  Baltimore  nearly  impoverished  themselves  by  their 
constant  grants  to  the  missions  of  Maryland.  There  is  also  the  generous 
grant  of  Sir  John  James,  Bart.,  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  Pennsylvania, 
which  the  Rev.  Joseph  L.  J.  Kirlin  has  so  well  described  in  the  Records  of  the 
American  Catholic  Historical  Society  (Vol.  XXVI  (March,  1915),  pp.  78-88) ; 
and  a third  example  of  this  individual  charity  is  that  of  King  Charles  III  of 
Spain  towards  the  building  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  on  Barclay  street,  New 
York  City. 

The  story  of  the  founding  of  this  church — one  of  the  pioneer  congrega- 
tions of  the  great  metropolis — has  been  told  by  John  Gilmary  Shea  from  the 
original  documents  which  he  had  copied  in  the  Archives  at  AlcalA  de  Henares. 
These  documents  we  now  reproduce  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Jgarned 
Archivist  of  the  Georgetown  Archives , the  Rev.  Father  Devitt,  S.J.  (They 
will  be  found  in  the  Shea  Collection,  No.  38,  envelope  13,  and  are  marked 
Archivo  general,  Estado , leg.  No.  3886,  18,  Alcald  de  Henares). 

New  York  was  the  capital  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  and  the  resi- 
dence  of  the  foreign  ministers.  At  this  epoch  the  French  Consul-General 
was  Hector  St.  Jean  de  CrSvecoeur,  and  the  Spanish  Minister  Sefior  Diego 
de  Gardoqui.  Their  houses  were  used  as  places  of  worship  by  the  Catholics; 
and  in  1786,  when  the  “Congregation  of  New  York”  decided  upon  building  a 
church,  petitions  were  sent  through  these  two  Legations  to  the  King  of 
France  and  the  King  of  Spain.  Shea  tells  us  that  their  appeal  to  the  French 
King  seems  to  have  met  with  no  response,  active  and  generous  as  Mr.  de 
Crfivecoeur  had  shown  himself.  The  Petition  to  King  Charles  III  of  Spain, 
dated  New  York,  September  3,  1785,  and  signed  by  Josd  Ruiz  Silva,  Henry 
Duffin  and  James  Stewart,  was  more  fortunate.  This  Petition  the  Spanish 
Prime  Minister,  Floridablanca,  acknowledged  in  a letter  to  Gardoqui,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1785;  and  on  March  13,  1786,  the  King  instructed  Gardoqui  to  offer  in 
his  name  the  sum  of  1000  pesos  fuertes  to  the  struggling  congregation. 
Gardoqui  acknowledged  the  King’s  command  in  the  following  letter  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  dated  New  York,  June  18,  1786: 

Exmo.  Sefior.  Muy  Sefior  mio:  Por  la  carta  No.  4 de  13  Marzo  con  que  me 
honr6  V.E.  quedo  enterado  del  auxilio  con  quc  la  liberal  mano  de  S.M.  quiere 
aocorrer  6 la  fAbrica  que  la  Congregacidn  do  los  CatOlicos  de  esta  ciudad  estA  cons- 
truyendo,  y me  manda  le  suminstre  de  contado  con  mil  pesos  fuertes  efectivos 
para  el  expresado  destino. 

Luego  que  el  comisionado  principal  de  dicha  CongregaciOn  que  se  halla  ausente, 
se  restituya,  dard  puntual  curoplimineto  & la  orden  de  V.E.  procurando  si  halla 
arbitrio  sacar  el  partido  de  alguna  tribuna  6 sitio  distinguido  para  la  Casa  del 
Rey  en  dicho  templo,  lo  que  espero  aprobart  S.M. 

A su  tiempo  informard  A V.E.  de  lo  que  haya  efectuado,  entre  tanto  quedo 
prevenido  de  que  V.E.  habrfi  dado  el  aviso  correspondiente  al  Ministerio  de  Indias. 
Quedo  A la  dispocidn  de  V.E.  pidiendo  A Dios  le  guarde  muchos  afios.  Nueva 
York,  18  de  Junio  de  1786.  Exmo.  Sefior  B.L.M.A  V.E.  su  mas  rcconocido  y 
obediente  servidor,  Diego  de  Gardoqui.  Rubrics.  Exmo.  Sefior  Conde  Floridv 
blanca. 
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(Translation.) 

Most  Excellent  and  Dear  Sir: — 

By  the  letter  No.  4 of  March  13,  with  which  your  Excellency  has  honored  me, 
I am  informed  of  the  assistance  with  which  the  liberal  hand  of  His  Majesty 
desires  to  help  the  building  which  the  congregation  of  the  Catholics  of  this  city 
is  constructing,  and  by  which  he  asks  me  to  furnish  in  cash  a thousand  peso* 
fuertes  for  the  said  purpose. 

As  soon  as  the  principal  commissioner  of  the  said  congregation,  who  is  now 
absent,  returns,  I will  comply  faithfully  with  your  Excellency’s  order,  procur- 
ing if  possible  the  grant  of  a tribune  or  place  of  distinction  for  the  royal  house 
in  the  said  church,  which  I hope  His  Majesty  will  approve. 

In  due  time  I will  inform  your  Excellency  of  what  I have  achieved;  in  the 
meantime  I know  that  your  Excellency  has  given  due  notice  to  the  Ministry  of  the 
Indies.  I remain  at  your  Excellency’s  order,  asking  God  to  guard  you  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Your  Excellency’s  most  grateful  and  obedient  servant, 

Diego  de  Gabdoqui. 

Most  Excellent  Count  of  Floridablanca. 

New  York,  June  18,  1788. 

The  money  (a  large  sum  for  those  days)  was  paid  later  in  June,  1786,  and 
Gardoqui  sent  to  Floridablanca  a letter  which  had  been  addressed  to  him  by 
the  Trustees  of  St.  Peter’s  (as  the  church  was  destined  to  be  called),  dated 
June  20,  1786.  Accompanying  this  letter  was  a formal  receipt  for  the  money 
under  the  same  date.  The  two  documents  as  they  are  copied  from  the 
Shea  Collection  are  as  follows: 

Carta  humilde  dedicatoria  que  en  nombre  de  la  CongregaciOn  de  los  Catdlicos 
Romanos  de  la  Ciudad  de  Nueva  York,  presentan  sus  administradores  al  Sefior 
Don  Diego  de  Gardoqui,  Ministro  de  S.M. 

La  atencidn  y aprecio  con  que  V.E.  se  ha  servido  manifestar  el  interns  que 
se  toma  en  protejer  nuestra  Congregaci6n  desde  su  arribo  a este  Estado,  nos 
impone  la  precisa  obligacidn  de  dedicar  ft  V.E.  las  mas  sinceras  y cordiales  gracias, 
y hacerle  de  nuevo  presente  cuan  esperanzados  vivimos  en  la  continuaciCn  de  los 
favores  de  V.E.  Permftanos  V.E.  suplicarle  que  represente  ft  S.M.C.  cuan  per- 
spicasmente  reconocemos  el  peso  de  obligaciOn  en  que  nos  ha  constituido,  y el 
grande  estfmulo  de  que  servira  a nuestra  profesi6n  el  haberse  S.M.  tan  graciosa 
y magnificamente  dignado  concedernos  su  Real  proteciftn,  y el  precioso  socorro 
que  su  notoria  liberalidad  se  ha  servido  envirarnos,  medio  tinico  de  poder  levantar 
la  Iglesia  de  San  Pedro  en  esta  ciudad,  cn  la  cual,  cuando  concluida  nos  tomaremos 
la  libertad  de  erijir  una  Tribuna  en  el  lugar  mas  distinguido  apropriftndola  a la 
disposiciOn  de  S.M. 

La  infancia  en  que  fluctua  nuestra  Congregaciftn  es  indispensablemente  la 
causa  de  que  sus  fondos  esten  reducidos  ft  los  limites  mas  estrechos,  y esta 
estrechez,  de  que  veamos  obligados  ft  recurrir  ft  la  liberalidad  de  los  poderosos  y 
bien  inclinados  vasallos  de  S.M.,  para  concluir  la  fabrica  de  nuestra  Iglesia;  ft 
cuyo  intento  hemos  formado  un  plan  (que  esperamos  merezca  la  aprobaciOn  y 
asentimiento  de  V.E.)  de  comisionar  un  cl^rigo  para  pasar  ft  Vera-Cruz  y Mexico 
y volver  ft  la  via  de  la  Habana. 

Nuestra  confianza  en  estas  mediae  es  vivisima  pues  las  juzgamoss  el  solo 
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medio  de  poder  proseguir  nuestra  empresa  y promover  y aftadir  reepeto  y 
credito  ft  nuestra  fft  y repfiblica. 

Por  lo  tan  to,  suplicamos  ft  V.E.  con  la  mayor  summon  se  airva  favorecer 
este  proyecto  con  su  condescendencia  v auspicios,  piles  con  elloa  estamos  bien 
seguros  del  buen  4xito,  y llenos  de  obligacidn  rogaremos  ft  Dios  que  la  vida  de 
S.M.  sea  eternamente,  y la  de  V.E.  muchos  alios. 

Nueve  York,  20  de  Junio,  1786.  Domingo  Lynch,  Gibt.  Bourke,  Juftn  Sullivan, 
Andrfts  Morris,  Jorge  Shea,  Dennis  McReady,  Guillermo  Byron,  Carlos  Naylon. 

(Translation.) 

Letter  of  humble  dedication  sent  by  the  administrator  in  the  name  of  the 
congregation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  New  York  City  to  Sefior  Don  Diego  de 
Gardoqui,  Minister  of  His  Majesty. 

The  attention  and  friendship  with  which  Your  Excellency  has  had  the  kindness 
to  manifest  the  interest  which  you  take  in  protecting  our  congregation  since 
your  arrival  in  this  State  imposes  on  us  the  deep  obligation  of  offering  to  Your 
Excellency  our  most  sincere  and  cordial  thanks,  and  reminding  you  once  more 
how  hopeful  we  are  that  Your  Excellency  continue  those  favors.  Your  Excel- 
lency will  kindly  allow  us  to  beg  you  to  inform  His  Catholic  Majesty  how  deeply 
obliged  we  feel  to  him  and  how  great  a stimulus  it  will  be  to  our  faith,  since 
His  Majesty  has  so  graciously  seen  At  to  grant  us  his  Royal  protection,  and  the 
precious  help  which  his  well-known  liberality  has  had  the  kindness  to  send  us, 
our  only  means  of  erecting  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  in  this  city,  in  which,  when 
finished,  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  erecting  a tribune  in  the  most  distinguished 
place  and  of  reserving  it  for  His  Majesty’s  use. 

The  infancy  of  our  congregation  is  indispensably  the  reason  why  its  funds  are 
so  reduced,  and  the  meagreness  of  our  means  the  cause  of  our  being  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  liberality  of  the  powerful  and  well-disposed  servants  of  His 
Majesty,  in  order  to  complete  the  erection  of  our  church,  to  which  purpose  we 
have  devised  a plan  (which  we  hope  will  merit  the  approval  and  consent  of  Your 
Excellency)  of  appointing  a priest  to  go  through  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico  City 
and  return  via  Havana.  [In  order  to  take  up  collections  there.] 

Our  confidence  in  this  measure  is  very  great,  for  we  judge  it  to  be  the  only 
means  of  enabling  us  to  continue  our  enterprise  of  promoting  and  adding  respect 
and  credit  to  our  faith  and  Republic. 

Therefore  we  beseech  Your  Excellency  to  deign  to  favor  this  enterprise  with 
your  consent  and  protection,  because  with  them  we  are  sure  of  success,  and  in 
all  gratitude  we  will  pray  to  God  that  the  life  of  His  Majesty  and  that  of  Your 
Excellency  be  prolonged  for  many  years  to  come. 


Domingo  Lynch, 
Gibt.  Bourke, 
JuAn  Sullivan, 
Akdr£s  Morris, 
Jorge  Shea, 
Dennis  McReady, 
Guillermo  Byron, 
Carlos  Naylon, 

New  York,  June  20,  1786. 
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Traduccidn  del  recibo  dado  por  los  administradores  de  la  Congregacidn  de 
CatdlicoB  Romanos  de  la  ciudad  de  Nueva  York  por  la  limosna  de  mil  pesos 
fuertes  que  S.M.  se  ha  dignado  darles. 

Habidndose  S.M.  Catdlica  servido  dar  a la  Congregacidn  de  Catdlicos  Romanos 
una  muestra  de  su  Real  favor  y bondad,  para  erejir  el  primer  templo,  nombrado 
San  Pedro  en  esta  Ciudad, — Certificamos  nosotros  los  administradores  con  la 
mayor  gratitud  haber  recibido  del  Sefior  Don  Diego  Gardoqui,  para  dicho  fin,  la 
suma  de  mil  pesos  fuertes;  y reconocemos  al  misrno  tiempo  la  debida  obligacidn 
en  que  estamos  a dicho  Sefior  Gardoqui  por  el  interes  y asistencia  que  en  difer- 
entes  ocasiones  ha  manifestado  en  cuanto  ha  conducido  ft  activar  y dar  fuerza  A 
nuestra  profesidn  en  este  Estado. — Nueva  York,  20  de  Junio,  1786. 

Domingo  Lynch,  Andres  Morris,  Jorge  Shea,  Carlos  Naylon,  Gibt.  Bourke, 
JuAn  Sullivan,  Dennis  McReady,  Guillermo  Byron. 

(Translation.) 

Translation  of  the  receipt  given  by  the  administrators  of  the  Congregation  of 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  alms  of  one  thousand  pesos 
fuertes  that  His  Majesty  has  deigned  to  give  them. 

His  Catholic  Majesty  having  pleased  to  give  to  the  Congregation  of  Roman 
Catholics  a proof  of  his  royal  favor  and  kindness  towards  the  erection  of  the 
first  church,  called  St.  Peter’s,  in  this  city,  we,  the  administrators,  certify  with 
the  highest  gratitude  that  we  have  received  from  Sefior  Don  Diego  Gardoqui  for 
the  said  end  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pesos  fuertes ; at  the  same  time  we 
acknowledge  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  we  owe  to  Sefior  Gardoqui  for  the 
interest  and  assistance  which  on  several  occasions  he  has  manifested  in  all 
matters  that  have  tended  to  enliven  and  strengthen  our  profession  in  this  State. 

Dominic  Lynch, 

Andrew  Morris, 

George  Shea, 

Charles  Naylon, 
Gilbert  Bourke, 

John  Sullivan, 

Dennis  McReady, 
William  Byron. 

New  York,  June  20,  1786. 

The  trustees  again  addressed  themselves  to  the  Spanish  Minister  on 
October  28,  1786,  announcing  the  early  completion  of  their  church  and  the 
arrangements  which  had  been  made  to  celebrate  the  first  Mass  in  the  church, 
on  the  King's  feast-day,  St.  Charles  Borromeo's  Day,  November  4,  and  asking 
him  to  assist  in  person  with  his  family. 

This  letter,  which  was  sent  by  Gardoqui  to  Floridablanca,  is  as  follows: 

Traduccidn  al  Sefior  Don  Diego  de  Gardoqui  Ministro  de  la  Corte  de  Espafia. 
La  magnifies  liberalidad  con  que  S.M.  Catdlica  se  he  dignado  conceder,  no  solo 
su  Real  proteccidn,  sino  un  precioso  socorro  a la  CongregaciOn  CatOlica  se  ha 
servido  tomar  en  los  adelantamientos  de  su  Templo  proporciona  la  dicha  en  sub 
administradores  de  reiterar  A V.E.  en  su  nombre,  y de  la  Congragacidn  en  general 
las  mas  sinceras  gracias;  y renovarle  el  prof  undo  respeto  con  que  todos  los  indi- 
viduos  invpcan  el  nombre  de  S.M.C. 
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Para  poder  dar  pruebas  de  su  fiel  reconocimiento,  carecen  de  toda  expresidn,  y 
el  dnico  medio  que  encuetran  en  su  poder  es  repetir  A V.E.  otra  vez,  se  sirva 
sefialar  el  sitio  que  fuere  mas  de  su  agrado  en  la  Iglesia  para  erejir  una  tri- 
buna;  y al  mismo  tiempo  asegurar  A V.E.  con  verdad,  que  por  mas  esfuerzos 
que  ban  hecho  en  recoger  limosnas,  no  obstante,  no  ha  bastado  con  mucho  para 
completar  los  deseos  que  les  predominan  de  verla  concluida. 

Sin  embargo,  como  solo  anhelan  poder  manifestar  el  celoso  afAn  que  rige  su 
humilde  gratitud  hacia  S.M.  CatOlica,  han  practicado  las  mas  vivas  diligenciaa 
(y  esperan  en  Dios  se  cumpliran  bus  deseos)  para  abrir  la  Iglesia  el  dia  se  San 
Carlos,  y celebrar  la  primera  Misa  en  honor  de  S.M.  y A este  fin  suplican  A V.E. 
se  sirva  favorescerles  con  su  asistencia  y la  de  su  familia;  lo  cual  no  solo  servirA 
de  mucho  estlmulo  sino  que  abivarA  el  celo  de  nuestra  congragaciAn  que  aunque 
numerosa  se  encuentra  la  mayor  parte  sin  medios  para  poder  concluir  la  Iglesia. 

Nueva  York,  28  Octobre  de  1780.  Somos  con  el  mayor  respeto,  Sefior,  los  mas 
obedientes  y humildes  servidores  de  V.E.,  Domingo  Lynch,  Qibt.  Bourke,  JuAn 
Sullivan,  Carlos  Nay  Ion,  Andr6s  Morris,  Dennis  McReady,  Jorge  Shea. 

(Translation.) 

Translation  for  Sefior  Don  Diego  Gardoqui,  Minister  of  the  Court  of  Spain. 

The  magnificent  liberality  with  which  His  Catholic  Majesty  has  seen  fit  to  grant 
not  alone  his  Royal  protection,  but  also  the  precious  succor  to  the  Congregation 
of  Catholics  which  he  has  seen  fit  to  grant  towards  the  advancement  of  its  church, 
furnishes  to  his  administrators  the  happiness  of  offering  to  Your  Excellency  in 
their  name  and  that  of  the  Congregation  in  general  their  most  sincere  thanks; 
and  to  renew  the  profound  respect  with  which  all  individually  invoke  the  name 
of  His  Catholic  Majesty. 

They  lack  the  means  of  expressing  and  of  giving  proof  of  their  loyal  recogni- 
tion, and  the  only  means  which  they  find  in  their  power  is  to  ask  Your  Excel- 
lency a second  time  to  please  point  out  the  place  in  the  church  which  you  like 
best  for  the  erection  of  a tribune;  and  at  the  same  time  truly  to  assure  Your 
Excellency  that  in  spite  of  the  many  efforts  which  they  have  made  in  collecting 
alms,  nevertheless  it  as  not  been  enough  to  satisfy  the  desire  which  they  have 
to  see  it  completed. 

Nevertheless  as  they  only  wish  to  be  able  to  manifest  the  zealous  interest 
which  inspires  their  humble  gratitude  towards  His  Catholic  Majesty,  they  have 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  (and  trust  in  God  that  their  wishes  will  be 
fulfilled)  in  order  to  open  the  church  on  St.  Charles’  day  and  to  celebrate  the 
first  Mass  in  honor  of  His  Majesty;  and  to  this  end  they  beg  Your  Excellency 
to  honor  us  with  your  presence  and  with  that  of  your  family,  which  not  only 
will  serve  as  a great  stimulus  but  it  will  also  increase  the  zeal  of  our  Congre- 
gation, the  greater  part  of  which,  although  numerous,  has  no  means  of  finishing 
the  church. 

We  are,  Sir,  with  the  greatest  respect,  Your  Excellency's  most  obedient  and 
faithful  servants, 

Dominic  Lynch, 

Gilbert  Bourke, 

John  Sullivan, 

Andrew  Morris, 

Dennis  McReady, 

George  Shea. 

New  York,  October  28,  1786. 
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Another  letter  sent  by  the  Minister  to  Floridablanca,  under  date  of  Novem- 
ber  7,  1786,  describing  the  ceremony,  which  took  place  on  St  Charles’  Day, 
is  as  follows: 

Nueva  York,  7 de  Noviembre  de  1786. 

Deseosa  la  congregaci6n  de  los  CatdlicoB  Romanos  de  esta  ciudad  de  dar  A 
S.M.  Catdlica  las  pruebas  mas  evidentes  de  gratitud  por  la  poderosa  proteccidn  y 
generoso  socorro  con  que  la  piedad  de  S.M.  se  ha  dignado  distinguira  para 
la  ereccion  de  bu  nueva  Iglesia  resolvid  adornarla  en  el  modo  mas  decente,  y 
que  se  celebrare  la  primera  Misa  el  cuatro  del  corriente  que  fue  dias  de  S.M.  y 
del  Principe  de  Asturias. 

A este  fin,  suplicd  al  Encargado  de  Negocios  Don  Diego  de  Gardoqui  que  se 
Birviese  assistir  ft  esta  funcidn  con  toda,  su,  familia  y no  obstante  de  no  haber 
podido  concluirla,  se  verified;  ft  costo  de  haberse  doblado  los  trabajos,  el  que  la 
mafiana  de  aquel  dia  se  celebrase  la  primera  Misa  por  bu  Cura  pftrroco,  Mr. 
Nugent,  asistido  de  los  Capellanes  de  las  Casas  de  Espafia  y Francia,  A que  con- 
currid  el  referido  Encangado  con  toda  la  familia  espafiola,  habidndole  adornado  la 
Congregacidn  un  sitio  distinguido,  que  se  asegura  quedarft  sefialado  para  los  Min- 
istros  6 Dependientes  de  S.M.  en  esta  Ciudad. 

Fud  grande  el  consuelo  de  los  fieles  en  esta  ocasidn,  y no  la  malogrd  el  Cura 
pftrroco,  porque  concluida  la  Misa  hizo  un  exorto  muy  cristiano,  recordftndoles  la 
obligacidn  de  dar  gracias  al  Todopoderoso,  y que  pidiesen  por  la  salud  y felicidad 
del  Rey  Catdlico  y la  Real  Famila. 

Concluida  la  funcidn  se  restituyd  el  referido  Sefior  Gardoqui  ft  bu  casa  ft 
celebrar  aquel  plausible  dia,  y obsequid  con  una  esplendida  comida  al  Preal- 
dente,  a los  Miembros,  y Secretario  del  Congreso,  al  Gobernador  del  Estado,  ft  los 
Ministros  de  Negocios  Extrangeros,  de  Guerra,  y Junta  de  Real  Hacienda;  ft  los 
Ministros  y Consules  Extranjeros  y ft  otras  personas  de  distincidn. 

Despues  de  la  comida  di6  aquel  Encargado  Iob  trece  brindis  siguientes  arre- 
glados  [Begun]  actuales  circumstancias  y constumbres  del  paiB: — 

1°.  Por  el  Rey  de  Espafia  y toda  la  Real  Familia. 

2°.  Los  Soberanos  de  la  Casa  Borbdn. 

3°.  Lob  Estados  Unidos  de  America. 

4°.  Los  Secretarios  de  EBtado  de  S.M.C. 

5°.  El  General  Washington. 

6°.  El  Virrey  Conde  de  Galvez. 

7°.  El  Conde  de  Rochambeau. 

8°.  Perpetua  y estrecha  amistad  entre  S.M.  Catdlica  y los  E.  E.  U.  U. 

9°.  A que  el  soldado  que  honradamente  ha  vuelto  al  arado,  goce  en  paz,  y 
con  abundancia  Iob  frutos  de  la  tierra. 

10°.  A que  los  vasallos  conozcan  siempre  el  valor  de  los  buenos  soberanos  y 
los  amen. 

11°.  A que  las  virtudes  y Corona  de  S.M.  Catdlica  asciendan  ft  su  mas  larga 
posteridad. 

12°.  Por  la  fidelidad  de  buen  Gobierno  ft  todas  las  Naciones. 

13°.  El  dia,  Iob  que  favorecen  A celebrar le  y la  salud,  prosperidad  y larga 
vida  del  Augueto  Rey  Catdlico. 

Los  convidados  manifestaron  la  mayor  satisfaccidn  y jtibilo,  y ft  todo  se  did 
fin  con  el  mayor  orden. 
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(Translation.) 

New  York,  November  7,  1786. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Congregation  of  this  city,  wishing  to  give  to  His  Catholic 
Majesty  the  most  evident  proof  of  gratitude  for  the  great  protection  and  gen- 
erous help  with  which  the  piety  of  His  Majesty  has  seen  fit  to  honor  it,  for  the 
erection  of  its  new  church,  has  resolved  to  adorn  it  in  the  most  fitting  manner 
and  also  that  the  first  Mass  be  celebrated  the  fourth  of  this  month,  which  is  the 
“Saint’s  Day”  of  His  Majesty  and  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias. 

For  this  end  it  besought  the  Charge  d’ Affaire*,  Don  Diego  de  Gardoqui,  to 
attend  this  ceremony  with  all  his  family,  and  although  the  church  has  not  been 
finished,  by  means  of  doubling  the  work  of  construction  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed, and  the  first  Mass  was  said  by  the  parish  priest,  Mr.  Nugent,  assisted 
by  the  chaplains  of  the  Houses  of  Spain  and  France,  at  which  was  present  the 
said  Charge  <F Affaire*  with  all  his  family.  The  Congregation  assigned  him  a 
place  of  distinction,  which  we  are  assured  will  be  reserved  for  the  Ministers  or 
Representatives  of  His  Majesty  in  this  city. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  the  faithful  on  this  occasion,  and  the  parish  priest  made 
good  use  of  it,  because  when  the  Mass  was  ended  he  gave  a very  Christian 
exhortation,  reminding  them  of  their  obligation  of  giving  thanks  to  the  Almighty 
and  of  praying  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  Catholic  King  and  the  Royal 
Family.  When  the  ceremony  was  over,  Sefior  Gardoqui  went  back  to  his  home  to 
celebrate  that  memorable  day  and  gave  a splendid  banquet  in  honor  of  the 
President,  the  members  and  secretaries  of  the  Congress,  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  of  War,  of  Domestic  Affairs,  the  Minis- 
ters and  Foreign  Consuls,  and  other  persons  of  distinction. 

After  the  banquet  the  Ch&rgg  d’affaires  gave  the  following  toasts,  arranged 
according  to  the  circumstances  and  customs  of  the  country: 

1.  To  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Royal  Family. 

2.  To  the  Sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 

3.  To  the  United  States  of  America. 

4.  To  the  Secretaries  of  His  Catholic  Majesty. 

5.  To  General  Washington. 

6.  To  the  Viceroy,  Count  of  Galvez. 

7.  To  the  Count  of  Rocheambeau. 

8.  To  a lasting  and  close  friendship  between  His  Catholic  Majesty  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

9.  To  the  army  now  honorably  returning  to  the  plow,  that  it  may  enjoy  in 
peace  and  abundance  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

10.  That  the  subjects  always  recognize  the  worth  of  their  good  Sovereigns 
and  love  them. 

11.  That  the  virtues  and  crown  of  His  Catholic  Majesty  be  continued  to  all 
his  descendants. 

12.  For  the  fidelity  of  good  government  in  all  nations. 

13.  For  the  prosperity,  health,  and  long  life  of  the  August  Catholic  King  and 
that  of  the  invited  guests. 

The  guests  showed  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  joy  and  all  ended  with  the 
best  cheer. 
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One  last  document  relating  to  this  event,  which  deserves  the  place  of 
honor  in  the  series,  remains  to  be  chronicled.  It  is  the  letter  sent  by  Dr. 
Carroll  (whom  Oardoqui  styles  the  “Bishop  of  this  Continent”)  to  the  Spanish 
Minister,  written  at  Baltimore,  November  14,  1786.  Dr.  Carroll  was  only 
Prefect  Apostolic  at  that  time,  but  as  he  exercised  quasi-episcopal  jurisdiction 
over  the  Catholics  of  America,  the  Spanish  Minister  cannot  be  blamed  for 
anticipating  what  the  whole  country  foresaw  would  be  Propaganda's  action: 

TraducciAn  de  la  carta  escrita  por  el  Ilmo.  Obispo  Don  JuAn  Carroll,  Obispo 
Catdlico  de  este  Continente,  al  Sefior  Don  Diego  de  Gardoqui. 

Sefior:  La  magnificencia  de  la  Majeatad  CatAlica,  y loa  nobles  auspicios  que 
se  ha  dignado  conceder  & la  Iglesia  de  Nueva  York,  unida  con  mi  obligaciAn  y 
natural  afecto,  labran  la  honra  que  me  apropio  de  rendir  A V.E.  (como  repre- 
gentante  de  aquel  gran  Principe),  el  debido  tributo  de  mi  reconocimiento,  y si 
no  fuere  una  presuncion  demasiadamente  osada,  me  propasaria  A suplicar  A V.E. 
dirijiese  la  sincera  expresiAn  de  la  gratitud  y respetuosa  veneraciAn  que  les 
domina;  porque  A decir  verdad,  el  Patrocinio  de  S.M.  CatAlica  no  solo  eternizarA 
para  la  posteridad  el  ejercicio  de  nuestra  religiAn  en  el  Estado  de  Nueva  York, 
sino  que  proporciona  cimientos  para  otros  establecimientos  de  la  mlamft  especie. 

Que  este  gran  acto,  merecerA  que  el  Cielo  derrame  bus  benediciones  sobre 
S.M.C.,  su  posterided  y Reino,  lo  espero  de  las  constantes  oraciones  conque  lo 
piden  aquellos  que  disfrutan  el  beneficio  de  la  liberalidad  de  S.M.;  y si  A estos 
sentimentos  del  mas  profundo  reconocimiento  hacia  la  generosa  bondad  de  S.M. 
se  une  el  vivo  recuerdo  del  medio  por  quiAn  se  ha  recibido  el  efecto  de  aquellos, 
en  este  caso  yo  solo  suplico  A V.E.  se  persiva  que  jamas  olvidarA  lo  mucho,  que 
debo  nuestra  profesiAn  A la  activa  y poderosa  recomendaciAn  de  V.E. 

La  desgracida  suerte  que  casualmente  dispuso  no  recibiera  A tiempo  el  convite 
con  que  me  honrA  esa  CongregaciAn  para  el  dia  de  San  Carlos,  fuA  para  mi  grande 
Bentimiento,  pues  me  privA,  de  la  oportunidad  de  manifestar  A V.E.  el  sumo 
respecto  y estimaciAn  con  que  tengo  el  honor  de  ser  el  mas  obediente  y humilde 
servidor  de  V.E.  J.  Cabeoll. 

Baltimore,  14,  Nov.  1780. 

(Translation.) 

Translation  of  the  letter  written  by  the  illustrious  Bishop  Don  John  Carroll, 
Catholic  Bishop  of  this  Continent,  to  Sefior  Don  Diego  de  Gardoqui. 

Sir:— 

The  magnificence  of  His  Catholic  Majesty  and  the  noble  favors  which  he  has 
seen  fit  to  grant  to  the  church  of  New  York,  united  with  my  gratitude  and 
natural  attachment,  cause  me  to  take  the  honor  of  offering  to  Your  Excellency 
(as  representative  of  that  great  Prince)  the  due  tribute  of  my  gratefulness; 
and  if  it  is  not  too  daring  a presumption  I would  go  so  far  as  to  beg  Your 
Excellency  to  convey  the  sincerest  expression  of  gratitude  and  respectful  ven- 
eration which  dominates  them;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  gift  of  His  Catholic 
Majesty  not  only  will  live  in  posterity  by  the  exercise  of  our  religion,  but  will 
be  the  foundation  for  other  establishments  of  the  same  nature. 

I hope  from  the  constant  prayers  of  those  who  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  bounty 
of  his  Majesty  that  this  great  act  will  merit  that  Heaven  pour  down  its  bene- 
dictions on  His  Catholic  Majesty,  his  posterity  and  his  kingdom;  and  if  to  these 
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sentiments  of  most  profound  gratitude  towards  the  generous  kindness  of  His 
Majesty  be  united  the  vivid  remembrance  of  the  person  through  whom  the  effect 
of  the  same  has  been  received,  then  I humbly  beg  Tour  Excellency  to  be  sure  that 
I shall  never  forget  how  much  our  faith  owes  to  Your  Excellency's  active  and 
potent  recommendation. 

Hie  untoward  event  which  has  prevented  me  from  receiving  in  time  the  invi- 
tation with  which  I was  honored  by  the  Congregation  for  St.  Charles’  Day  was 
deeply  regretted  by  me  because  it  deprived  me  of  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
to  Tour  Excellency  the  great  respect  and  esteem  with  which  I have  the  honor  of 
being  the  most  obedient  and  humble  servant  of  Tour  Excellency, 

J.  Cabboll. 

Baltimore,  November  14,  1786. 
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Pioneer  Priests  of  North  America.  By  Rev.  T.  J.  Campbell,  S.  J. 
Vol.  i.  Among  the  Iroquois;  vol.  n.  Among  the  Hurons;  vol.  in, 
Among  tlie  Algonquins.  The  American  Press,  New  York,  1911- 
1914. 

In  tho  annuls  of  the  Catholic  Church  there  is  nowhere  a more  glori- 
ous record  of  achievement  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  devoted  to 
the  procuration  of  tho  faith  on  the  American  continent,  North  and 
South,  since  the  day  Columbus  first  raised  the  Cross  in  the  Western 
hemisphere.  Tho  marvelous  labors,  first  of  all,  of  the  Spanish  mission- 
aries who  followed  in  the  wake  of,  and  corrected,  as  far  as  circumstances 
permitted,  the  evil  wrought  by  the  fierce  Conquistadores,  arouse  our 
wurmeat  admiration.  Yet,  what  these  "pioneer  priests”  of  Spanish 
America  accomplished  in  the  South  for  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Uod  on  this  newly  discovered  continent  was  faithfully  duplicated  in  the 
North,  during  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  by 
devoted  missionaries  of  various  religious  orders  and  congregations. 
Fvcn  at  the  present  time  the  coldest,  bleakest,  most  desolate  parts  of  the 
Ihnuinion  of  Canada  boar  daily  witness  to  the  successful  labors  of  hun- 
dreds of  priests,  and  of  their  invaluable  coadjutors,  the  nuns  of  the  great 
missionary  communities,  amid  conditions  which,  but  for  the  grace  of 
Uod,  would  Ih>  simply  beyond  human  endurance.  The  writer  recalls 
having  met  many  year#  ago,  several  of  these  modern  heroes  of  the  Cross, 
men  who  had  spent  the  best  part  of  their  lives  teaching  the  rudiments 
of  (he  faith  to  the  Indians,  in  the  most  remote  regions  of  British 
Columbia,  Yet,  not  one  of  them  was  in  the  least  conscious  that  he  had 
done  anything  out  of  the  ordinary.  Several  among  them  were  scholars 
one  in  particular  is  now  famous  for  philological  writings — and  all 
Mere  Clench  gentlemen  of  the  best  type.  But  in  early  manhood  they 
ga\e  up  all  worldly  prospect*  in  order  to  follow  more  closely  in  the  foot- 
step* ef  the  Uivine  Master,  and  thereby  have  made  humanity  their  ever- 
lasting debtors. 

It  is  a series  ef  pen  pictures  of  the  predecessors  of  these  modern 
evangelists  in  the  seventeenth  century  possessions  of  France  in  North 
America,  that  Father  Campbell  presents  to  us  in  the  three  volumes  under 
review.  The  complete  work  comprises  over  forty  studies  bearing  on  the 
life  and  labors  of  the  principal  Jesuit  missionaries  who  in  the  late  seven- 
teenth and  early  eighteenth  century  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  aborigines 
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of  Eastern  Canada,  The  names  of  Jogues  and  Brtboeuf,  Marquette  and 
Lalemand,  are,  as  they  deserve  to  be,  singled  out  for  special  honor,  but 
there  is  no  one  of  this  noble  band  who  does  not  deserve  the  tribute  paid 
his  memory  by  the  author  of  these  intensely  interesting  pages. 

At  the  present  day,  when  the  aborigines  are  fast  disappearing  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  not  much  attention  seems  to  be  given  by 
the  average  man  to  the  conditions  experienced  by  the  early  settlors, 
their  relations  with  the  tribes  who  then  dwelt  in  the  land  and  particu- 
larly to  the  efforts,  in  a large  degree  successful,  of  the  Catholic  Church  to 
Christianize,  and  consequently  to  civilize,  the  Indians  of  North  America. 
The  ideas  of  most  of  us  on  these  matters  are  rather  hazy,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, few  know  of  the  tremendous  obstacles  to  success  encountered  at 
every  step  by  the  first  laborers  in  the  most  unpromising  of  vineyards. 
A glance  through,  for  instance.  Father  Campbell’s  chapters  on  the  four 
priests  mentioned  above  will  prove  to  most  of  us  somewhat  of  a revela- 
tion. From  them,  among  other  things,  we  learn  that  the  Indian  was 
far  from  an  easy  subject  for  conversion ; that  on  the  contrary  any  ideas 
he  possessed  on  the  subject  of  religion  were  particularly  alien  from 
Christianity.  Longfellow’s  “ Hiawatha  ” was  an  ideal  who  had  few 
counterparts  in  real  life.  To  acquire  a command  of  the  various  Indian 
dialects  was  also  a serious  task,  and  worst  of  all  were  the  disgusting 
habits  of  the  natives,  which  the  missionaries  had  to  endure  without  the 
slightest  sign  of  repugnance,  under  pain  of  instant  and  perpetual  fail- 
ure to  accomplish  their  object. 

Yet,  these  and  numerous  other  obstacles  were  met,  and  eventually 
overcome,  with  a patience  that  was  simply  inexhaustible,  by  a host  of 
missionary  priests  animated  by  apostolic  zeal  of  the  very  highest  order. 
The  ways  and  means  by  which  they  attained  their  end  are  admirably 
depicted  by  Father  Campbell  in  the  work  before  us.  The  noble  history 
of  those  old-time  French  priests  is  excellently  told  by  their  modern  con- 
frere, and  it  is  a history  with  which  every  intelligent  American  Catholic 
should  become  familiar.  Every  parish  library  in  the  land  should  pos- 
sess these  three  volumes,  and  not  merely  to  ornament  the  shelves,  the 
fate  too  frequently  of  serious  works,  but  for  constant,  daily  usage. 


Columbus  and  His  Predecessors.  By  Charles  H.  McCarthy,  Ph.  D., 
author  of  “ Lincoln’s  Plan  of  Reconstruction  ” ; “ Civil  Govern- 
ment in  the  United  States,”  etc.  Philadelphia:  John  Joseph 
McVey,  1912.  12mo.,  pp.  xiv  -f-  224. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  new  school  of  historical  criticism  there  has 
risen  a constantly  increasing  demand  for  popular  works  based  upon 
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strictly  scientific  investigations.  Intelligent  general  readers  as  well  as 
learned  specialists  have  begun  to  clamor  for  historical  truth ; the  modem 
historian  is  called  on  to  share  with  the  people  the  fruits  of  his  more  per- 
fect methods.  Dr.  McCarthy's  essay,  as  the  foreword  suggests,  aims  to 
comply  with  this  demand  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  certain  controverted 
questions  about  the  Discoverer  of  the  New  World  and  the  genesis  and 
development  of  his  great  project.  In  a clear  and  simple  style  it  sum- 
marizes the  principal  known  events  in  the  life  of  Columbus  as  seen 
against  the  back-ground  of  the  , achievements  of  his  predecessors.  Most 
notable  among  these  were  the  Norse  navigator  Leif,  son  of  Eric,  whose 
discovery  of  the  North  American  continent  in  1001  is  no  longer  dis- 
puted, and  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  whose  patronage  was  responsi- 
ble for  a series  of  brilliant  discoveries  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
culminating  (after  Columbus'  first  voyage)  in  Vasco  da  Gama's  famous 
journey  to  India  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  author's  careful  study  of  the  career  of  Columbus  concludes  with 
a discussion  of  the  fate  of  his  heirs  in  the  government  of  the  colony 
he  had  founded  in  the  New  World.  The  narrative  itself  is  relatively 
unimportant  though  it  is  not  slighted ; the  author  seems  mainly  bent  on 
clearing  up  some  of  the  misrepresentations  which  have  found  their  way 
into  Columbian  literature  through  the  insufficient  study  of  sources.  The 
Toscanelli  correspondence  from  which  Columbus  is  alleged  to  have 
received  the  first  inkling  that  he  could  reach  India  by  sailing  west,  is 
held  to  be  genuine  and  those  historians  who  reject  it  have  not  proved  it 
to  be  a forgery. 

The  disputed  question  as  to  who  furnished  the  money  with  which 
Queen  Isabella  defrayed  seven-eighths  of  the  expense  of  the  first  voyage 
is  taken  up  in  detail.  Documents  are  copiously  cited  to  prove  that  it  was 
loaned,  not  by  any  private  citizen,  but  by  Luis  de  Santangel  and  Fran- 
cisco Pinelo  acting  in  the  capacity  of  treasurers  of  the  Satita  Hermandad 
or  Holy  Brotherhood.  Who  advanced  the  one-eighth  which  Columbus 
agreed  to  furnish  is  not  known.  It  might  have  come  from  any  one  of 
the  numerous  influential  friends  he  had  made  in  Spain,  perhaps  from 
the  Duke  of  Medina  Celi,  whose  hospitality  Columbus  enjoyed  for  two 
years  while  he  was  trying  to  interest  the  Spanish  sovereigns  in  his 
scheme. 

The  author  also  disposes  of  the  story  of  the  “ nameless  pilot " who  is 
alleged  to  have  been  driven  west  by  storms  to  an  unknown  island  in  the 
Atlantic.  From  here,  it  is  said,  he  returned  as  far  as  the  Madeiras  and 
died  in  Columbus'  own  house  on  the  Island  of  Porto  Santo  after  turning 
over  his  charts  and  maps  to  the  future  explorer.  The  story  is  first 
quoted  by  Oviedo  in  his  General  History  of  the  Indies,  published 
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twenty-nine  years  after  the  death  of  Columbus,  but  the  author  of  that 
work  himself  refused  to  believe  it.  Nevertheless,  later  historians 
repeated  it  from  time  to  time  with  added  details,  until  finally  a name 
is  given  to  the  “ nameless  pilot,”  the  unknown  island  to  which  he  was 
driven  becomes  the  very  Espanola  where  Columbus  afterwards  planted 
a colony  and  the  date  of  the  voyage  is  fixed  as  1484,  although  according 
to  his  own  statement  Columbus  spent  that  year  and  the  next  in  Por- 
tugal. The  varying  accounts  are  carefully  examined  and  contrasted  with 
the  authenticated  facts  of  Columbus’  life  with  the  result  that  the  tale 
seem s all  but  impossible.  Yet,  as  the  author  candidly  admits,  it  has  even 
in  our  own  day  a powerful  champion  in  the  person  of  M.  Vignaud,  who 
goes  so  far  as  to  reject  the  Toscanelli  correspondence  as  a forgery  rather 
than  surrender  his  point. 

The  Journal  which  Columbus  kept  during  his  first  voyage  is  cited  to 
prove  that  contrary  to  the  common  belief,  the  discovery  of  a new  trade- 
route  to  India  was  not  his  sole  or  his  principal  motive.  In  this  document 
he  declares  his  intention  of  carrying  Christianity  to  the  vast  hordes  of 
pagans  in  the  realm  of  the  Great  Khan,  whose  vain  attempts  to  secure 
missionaries  from  Borne  in  the  thirteenth  century  he  had  read  of  in 
Polo’s  book.  With  the  profits  of  the  expedition,  he  says,  he  hoped  to 
finance  a new  Crusade  to  rescue  the  Holy  Lands  from  the  Turks. 

The  political  events  in  Espanola  during  the  three  succeeding  visits 
of  the  discoverer,  the  successful  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  the  with- 
drawal of  his  titles  and  powers,  his  Teturn  to  Spain  in  chains,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Admiral  after  his  release  and  of  his  son  and  heir,  Diego,  after 
his  father’s  death,  to  get  complete  justice  from  King  Ferdinand,  and 
finally,  the  passing  of  the  last  vestige  of  authority  from  the  hands  of  his 
descendants  are  narrated  in  the  last  two  chapters  of  the  essay.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a greater  quantity  of  useful  information  touching  this 
epoch-making  event  in  a book  so  small  and  so  convenient.  The 
study  has  been  prepared  with  utmost  care  by  an  author  whose  long 
experience  as  a professor  of  American  History  enables  him  to  speak 
with  authority  upon  the  subject.  A bibliography  at  the  end  serves  as  an 
excellent  guide  to  those  who  desire  to  do  further  reading  on  the  extension 
of  geographical  knowledge  in  general  and  the  Columbian  period  in 
particular. 

The  book  is  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
and  the  preface  is  contributed  by  the  Supreme  Knight  of  that  order,  James 
A.  Flaherty,  Esq.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  greater  care  was  not  exer- 
cised in  the  matter  of  printing  as  well  as  in  the  selection  of  paper 
and  binding.  The  work  is  worthy  of  a better  format. 
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Voyage  aux  Etats-Unis  de  PAmdrique  1793-1798.  By  Moreau  de 

Saint-Merv.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Steward 
L.  Mims,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  in  Yale  College.  Yale 
Historical  Publications,  No.  II.  New  Haven,  1913,  pp.  xxix  -f- 
439.  Price  $2.50. 

In  examining  the  manuscript  catalogue  of  the  Archives  Coloniales 
at  Paris  some  years  ago,  and  more  especially  the  section  dealing  with  the 
great  Collection  Moreau  de  Saint-Mery,  Professor  Mims  came  across  the 
title  Voyage  aux  Btats-Unis,  1793-1798,  par  Moreau  de  Saint-Mery . 
On  examination  the  manuscript  proved  to  be  an  interesting  diary  of  five 
years’  exile  spent  in  New  York,  Trenton,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
other  American  cities  of  the  time,  and  after  reading  the  work  in  the 
excellent  form  in  which  Dr.  Mims  has  presented  it  to  American  readers, 
we  cannot  help  congratulating  him  both  upon  his  discovery  and  upon  the 
judgment  which  prompted  him  to  publish  it. 

Professor  Mims’  primary  object  has  been  to  make  the  text  available 
as  an  historical  document,  and  though  purists  in  this  field  of  historical 
work  might  complain  at  certain  liberties  he  has  taken  with  the  text,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  whatever  corrections  he  has  made  heightens  its 
value  as  a source.  An  example  of  his  wisdom  in  so  doing  is  the  omission 
from  the  text  of  a long  and  incomplete  description  of  Schuylkill  Bridge. 

Moreau  de  Saint-M6ry  was  born  at  Port  Royal,  Martinique,  on  Jan- 
uary 13,  1750.  At  nineteen  he  went  to  France,  where  he  completed  his 
studies,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  attained  the  coveted  degree  which 
gave  him  the  rank  of  avocat  au  parlement,  and  then  returned  to  St. 
Domingo,  where  he  began  the  practice  of  law.  It  was  during  this  period 
of  his  life  that  Moreau  began  to  make  that  great  collection  of  laws  whose 
publication  has  made  his  name  immortal  to  all  students  of  West  India 
history.  These  Loix  et  Constitutions  des  Colonies  franqaises  de  VAmer - 
ique  sous  le  Vent,  were  published  between  1789-1790.  He  had  returned 
to  Paris  for  their  publication,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution, 
Moreau  became  one  of  its  most  ardent  champions  and  defenders.  He 
was  one  of  the  delegates  in  the  assembly  of  1789,  and  in  a short  time 
his  influence  dominated  the  whole  assembly.  Elected  as  its  President, 
in  July,  1789,  it  was  into  his  hands  that  the  keys  of  the  Bastille  were 
placed  after  its  fall.  He  was  the  master  of  the  situation  during  that 
awful  summer  and  autumn  of  1789,  "this  American-born  Frenchman,” 
as  Dussault  calls  him,  " a stranger  in  a way  to  France  and  grown  famous 
within  a short  lapse  of  time.”  Moreau  himself  used  to  remark  playfully 
afterwards  that  he  had  been  “ King  of  Paris  ” during  these  days.  The 
rest  of  his  remarkable  history  is  too  well-known  to  students  to  repeat 
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it  here.  Our  interest  is  centered  around  the  sights  and  scenes  of  early 
American  life  which  he  depicts  with  all  the  gaiety  and  all  the  mordant, 
though  not  bitter,  criticism  of  the  educated  Frenchman  of  his  time. 

He  fled  from  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1793,  at  the  accession  to  power 
of  Kobespierre,  and  sailed  from  Havre  for  the  United  States,  arriving 
at  Norfolk,  March  8,  1794.  A voyage  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
days!  Well  may  the  reader  show  astonishment!  But  there  is  more 
than  astonishment  in  that  voyage.  Every  page  of  his  diary  of  these 
days  on  the  ocean  has  notes  and  comments  worthy  of  repetition.  He 
was  the  only  passenger,  among  nineteen,  who  spoke  English,  and  he 
acted  as  intermediary  between  them  and  the  captain  on  more  than  one 
occasion  when  food  had  run  low,  and  when  conditions  on  board  had 
become  so  bad  that  it  was  doubtful  if  some  of  them  would  reach  the 
United  States  alive.  Those  who  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  several  times, 
and  who  have  experienced  that  subtle  ennui  which  comes  after  the  first 
few  days  out,  when  the  other  passengers  seem  to  become  real  human 
beings  again,  will  wonder  what  they  did  during  the  four  months*  voyage. 
They  fished ; they  cooked  their  own  meals,  in  which  les  oignons  joubrent 
alors  un  role  capital  (p.  11) ; they  used  what  little  they  could  remember 
of  their  astronomical  studies  as  young  men  to  gauge  the  longitude  when 
the  captain  refused  to  tell  them  how  far  they  had  progressed;  they  made 
up  a class  for  English,  which  Moreau  taught  with  indifferent  success; 
they  complained  to  the  captain  when  the  wine  gave  out,  and  when  they 
were  under  Vaff reuse  necessity  de  ne  boire  que  de  Veau  (p.  17) ; in  fine, 
it  was  a voyage  few  of  them  would  want  to  make  again,  and  few  of  us 
of  the  present  day  would  have  courage  to  undertake. 

Catholic  readers  of  this  interesting  diary  will  look  in  vain  for  any 
statement  regarding  the  belief  of  Moreau.  It  is  true  they  chanted  a 
Te  Deum  on  escaping  from  the  English  Channel,  and  that  once  on 
land  at  Norfolk,  Moreau  was  overcome  by  le  sentiment  a une  profonde 
gratitude  vers  VEtre  qui  tient  VUnivers  dans  sa  main  et  qui  daigne 
sans  doute  entendre  les  veeux  de  Vhomme  penetre  de  sa  Puissance  (p.  37). 
After  his  arrival,  he  remained  for  some  time  at  Norfolk  and  then 
went  to  Philadelphia,  by  way  of  Baltimore,  Newcastle,  Wilmington  and 
Chester,  arriving  in  the  Quaker  City,  where,  in  spite  of  his  short  two 
months  in  the  country,  he  tells  us,  in  speaking  of  the  honor  paid  him 
at  the  House  of  Congress,  mon  cceur  american  fut  bien  orgueilleux  et 
bien  touche  de  cet  honneur  (p.  102).  At  Philadelphia  he  set  up  a 
book  store  and  printing  press,  at  the  corner  of  Front  and  Walnut  Streets, 
and  his  shop  became  the  rendezvous  of  all  those  noted  emigres , — Talley- 
rand, de  Noailles,  Talon,  de  Beaumetz,  Demeunier,  La  Colombe,  La 
Bochefoucauld  de  Liancourt,  and  the  future  King  Louis  Philippe,  who 
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was  then  Due  d’Orleans.  Talleyrand  was  without  doubt  the  most  not- 
able of  them  all,  and  after  the  long  winter  nights  when  this  little 
company  would  gather  around  the  stove  in  Moreau’s  shop  and  tell  over 
again  the  infandum  dolorem  of  those  terrible  days  they  had  lived  through 
and  escaped  from,  one  can  understand  what  must  have  been  passing 
through  Talleyrand’s  mind,  when  he  passed  old  St.  Joseph’s  Church  a 
few  blocks  away,  or  St.  Mary’s  nearer  still.  Both  of  these  churches  were 
old  at  the  time,  St.  Joseph’s  being  founded  in  1732  and  St.  Mary’s  in 
1762,  and  the  unworthy  Bishop  of  Autun,  whose  immoral  life  had  made 
him  notorious  and  whose  life  after  his  return  to  France  in  1796  was  to 
make  him  the  foremost  diplomatic  personage  of  his  time,  must  have 
looked  upon  these  struggling  parishes  with  more  than  a layman’s  interest. 

Among  the  many  interesting  facts  the  Diary  contains,  must  be 
mentioned  the  description  (p.  64)  of  the  missionary  work  done  by  the 
Capuchins  among  the  refugees  of  the  West  Indies;  the  references  to 
the  Baptist,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Anglican  and  Quaker  communi- 
ties in  the  cities  and  towns  he  visited;  and  his  remarks  about  the 
Catholics  of  Norfolk,  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  It  is  amusing  to 
read  that  the  Catholic  priest  at  Norfolk,  un  hibemien  zele,  A figure 
rubiconde  . . . tient  ses  pouvoirs  de  Mr.  Carrol,  creole  de  Maryland 
(p.  55).  Moreau  has  scarcely  more  than  contempt  and  pity  for  all  things 
Catholic  in  the  young  Bepublic.  At  New  York,  he  does  not  find  them 
even  worthy  of  mention;  but  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  five  years’  exile,  we  find  many  jottings  scattered 
through  his  Diary,  which  throw  light  on  those  early  days.  It  would  be 
valuable  to  know  more  about  the  petit  pretre  frangais  fugitif  d' Angers 
(p.  205),  named  Houdet,  who  was  an  instructor  in  the  city,  the  Abb6 
Mangin,  and  the  pretres  irlandais,  who  refused  to  bury  Moreau’s  mother- 
in-law  in  consecrated  ground,  in  July  1795.  The  congregation  of  the 
"Irish  Church”  we  learn  (p.  205)  refused  to  allow  any  individu  de 
couleur  to  be  buried  in  their  cemetery.  The  priests  of  the  Church, 
presumably  St.  Joseph’s,  are  des  Irlandais  et  consequement  des  fana - 
tiques.  Ils  ont  la  desserts  de  Veglise  Ste  Marie  des  Irlandais  de  la  4* 
rue  sud.  Some  few  facts  of  the  Schism  which  was  just  then  beginning 
are  also  contained  in  the  diary,  and  in  a way  throw  new  light  on  this 
painful  page  in  the  Catholicity  of  Philadelphia. 

There  are  only  a few  of  the  aspects  of  this  racy  journal  of  olden  times 
which  deserve  to  be  read  by  all  American  historical  students ; for  Moreau 
de  Saint-M6ry,  with  all  his  prejudices  and  drawbacks,  intellectual  and 
moral,  knew  how  to  describe  scenes  and  events  in  an  inimitable  way. 
There  is  much  to  be  proud  of  in  his  descriptions  of  this  sol  hospitdlier, 
cette  terre  de  libertS,  cette  terre,  qui,  si  les  hdbitans  sont  sages,  doit 
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etonner  un  jour  le  reste  de  VUnivers  par  sa  puissance  et  peut-etre  lui 
imposer  la  lot  d'etre  heureux  comme  lui  (p.  38). 

The  University  of  Yale,  and  in  particular  Professor  Max  Farrand, 
deserves  the  highest  praise  for  this  addition  to  its  series  of  historical 
publications,  and  Professor  Mims  has  also  placed  us  under  a lasting 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  precision  and  accuracy  in  editing  this  wonderful 
side-light  on  early  American  history.  It  is  a work  which  should  be  in 
every  library,  and  is  worthy  of  a translation. 


Foundation  Stones  of  a Great  Diocese.  Brief  Biographical  Sketches 
of  the  deceased  Bishops  and  priests  who  laboured  in  the  Diocese 
of  Pittsburgh  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present,  with  an 
historical  Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Arnold  Lambing, 
LL.D.,  Vol.  I (1749-1860).  Pittsburgh,  1914,  pp.  345. 

It  is  always  a work  of  love  to  record  the  history  of  those  who  labored 
in  early  days  in  any  portion  of  the  Divine  Vineyard;  always  an  act  of 
reverence  to  bring  to  light  the  hidden  virtues  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  us  in  carrying  the  Gospel  into  fresh  fields;  always  a joy  to 
remind  the  children  of  our  times  of  the  names  and  the  renown  of  those 
who  now  sleep  in  peace,  their  work  accomplished,  their  sacrifice  complete, 
and  their  rest  eternal  in  the  arms  of  Him  for  Whom  they  bore  the  heats 
and  the  burdens  of  this  Common  Day  here  below.  Suffering  and  triumph 
we  will  find  in  these  sacerdotal  lives  aplenty.  Many  of  these  pages,  like 
echoes  from  the  past,  will  have  a poignant  message  to  those  who  owe  their 
baptism,  their  first  Holy  Communion,  their  direction  and  their  spiritual 
peace  to  these  pioneers  in  the  Church  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  Many 
an  encouraging  word  will  arise  from  these  pages  to  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  priests  who  will  see  in  the  battles  fought  and  won  in  the  lives 
of  men  who  preceded  them,  lessons  for  themselves  and  inspirations  for 
their  own  guidance. 

Biography  of  any  kind  is  the  most  difficult  kind  of  history  to  write. 
Biographies  of  priests  and  nuns  the  most  difficult  of  all.  If  we  gather 
them  all  before  us — these  books  telling  us  about  the  pioneers  of  our 
American  dioceses,  there  will  be  few  that  deserve  the  name  of  history. 
There  are  reasons  for  this,  it  is  true.  In  many  cases,  the  subjects 
themselves  have  left  little  or  nothing  behind  them  in  the  way  of  personal 
archives,  letters  and  memoirs,  from  which  to  draw  the  lineaments  of  a 
biography  that  will  live  as  worthy  of  a place  in  American  historical 
work.  There  are  other  reasons,  also,  why  many  Catholic  biographies 
are  failures,  and  chief  among  these  reasons,  is  a mistaken  notion  of  the 
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value  of  the  truth.  Expediency  triumphs  over  truth-telling,  and  false 
quantities  axe  given  to  us  in  a mistaken  desire  for  harmony. 

Dr.  Lambing, — or  Monsignor  Lambing,  as  he  now  is,  since  the 
present  Holy  Father  has  recently  honored  him  with  a Domestic  Prela- 
ture,  has  done  more  for  Catholic  historical  science  than  would  be 
apparent  from  the  new  list  of  his  works.  Ordained  in  1869,  besides 
numerous  newspaper  articles  on  religious  and  historical  subjects,  and 
many  lectures  and  pamphlets  of  the  same  nature,  he  has  published 
between  1875  and  the  present  year  a series  of  histories  which  make 
him  the  acknowledged  historian  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  Founder  of 
the  Researches  which  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Griffin  took  over  about 
1885  and  which  blossomed  into  the  well-known  American  Catholic  His- 
torical Research* $,  Monsignor  Lambing  has  been  honored  in  ways  which 
few  Catholics  have  received.  For  a long  term  of  years  he  was  President 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  he  is  a Trustee 
of  the  Carnegie  Institute  and  the  Carnegie  Technical  School  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

We  may  justly,  therefore,  take  up  his  latest  work,  Foundation  Stones 
of  a Great  Diocese , with  the  surety  of  finding  therein  the  same  scholarly 
precision  and  accuracy  which  signalizes  all  his  work  in  the  historical 
field.  The  volume  itself  will  have  naturally  more  interest  for  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  Pittsburgh  Diocese  than  for  any  one  else;  but  the  book 
has  a higher  value  still,  it  is  a good  model  for  similar  work  in  other 
dioceses.  In  an  Introduction  of  some  fifty  pages,  the  author  describes 
the  original  situation  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  at  the 
time  of  the  early  French  explorers.  The  first  religious  services  in  that 
part  of  the  State  are  an  introduction  to  the  history  of  religion  during 
the  French  occupation,  and  with  this  firm  historical  background,  Mon- 
signor  Lambing  portrays  to  us  the  story  of  the  erection  of  the  See  of 
Pittsburgh,  with  complcto  but  concise  biographies  of  the  bishops  and 
priests  who  labored  there  from  1749  to  1860.  Probably  the  most  inter- 
esting part  of  this  volumo  to  Pennsylvanians  in  general  will  be  the  story 
of  the  {i ran  rifuto  of  Bishop  O’Connor,  whose  Pax  Vobis  came  like  a 
lightning  flash  to  his  fellow  priests  at  Gorheim.  The  First  Part  of 
the  volume  brings  us  down  to  the  erection  of  the  diocese  in  1836;  the 
Second  Part  contains  the  history  of  Bishop  O’Connor’s  administration; 
the  Third  Part  is  made  up  of  biographical  sketches  of  the  priests  who 
labored  during  Bishop  O’Connor’s  episcopate;  and  the  Fourth  Part  is 
devoted  to  a sketch  of  the  Religious  Orders  and  Congregations  of  men 
and  women  in  the  diocese. 

This  first  volume  brings  the  diocesan  history  down  to  1860.  A 
second  volume  i9  in  course  of  publication  to  which  as  Monsignor  Lamb- 
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ing  says,  “ a third  may  be  added  should  sufficient  material  be  at  hand, 
and  the  author  be  spared  to  write  it.”  All  who  are  interested  in  the 
history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  country  will  understand  his 
wishes  in  that  quaint  sentence  and  will  add  their  prayers  to  those  of 
his  fellow-priests  of  Pittsburgh  that  he  may  be  spared  not  only  to 
complete  this  great  work, — the  result  of  a lifetime’s  study,  but  also 
to  give  us  other  equally  interesting  and  instructive  works.  This  is  a 
book  which  should  be  found  in  every  Catholic  home  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. The  children,  who  are  growing  up,  can  find  no  better  or  more 
practical  examples  of  saintly  hearts  in  whose  lives  the  two  bright  fires 
of  Love  of  God  and  Love  of  Country  burned  steadily,  lighting  all  around 
them  with  larger  hope,  fuller  charity  and  sturdier  faith  in  the  things 
that  are  above. 


An  Interesting  Bit  of  Local  History.  A brief  Sketch  of  St.  James's 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.  By  the  Rector,  Rev. 

A.  A.  Lambing,  D.  D.,  Pittsburgh,  1914  (pp.  60). 

On  the  appearance  of  the  first  number  of  the  Historical  Researches, 
which  Monsignor  Lambing  founded  thirty  years  ago,  there  was  one  at 
least  who  saw  in  prophetic  vision  the  Awakening  which  was  just  then 
beginning  in  the  Catholic  historical  field.  At  that  time,  he  was  fast 
making  his  name  known  as  one  of  the  foremost  American  writers,  and 
in  a letter  which  he  sent  to  the  then  Father  Lambing,  he  grows  enthu- 
siastic over  the  interest  taken  on  all  sides  in  that  field.  After  men- 
tioning the  work  of  several  who  have  since  become  foundation-stones 
in  Catholic  American  history,  he  says : “ I never  knew  a greater  interest 
to  be  felt  or  shown  in  the  history  of  Notre  Mere  la  Ste.  Eglise  Catholique 
Apostolique  et  Romaine  in  this  part  of  the  world.”  John  Gilmary 
Shea’s  words  must  have  proved  an  incentive  to  Mgr.  Lambing,  for  in 
the  little  brochure  we  have  before  us,  already  are  traceable  the  grand 
divisions  of  his  second  volume  of  biographical  sketches  of  the  Pittsburgh 
diocese.  It  is  a model  publication,  and  well  serves  to  preserve  to  future 
generations  the  main  facts  of  a very  interesting  parochial  history. 
There  are  few  parishes  which  could  not  boast  of  similar  historical  nar- 
ratives of  their  birth  and  growth,  if  the  Catholic  laity  were  more 
responsive  in  buying  the  same. 


The  Catholic  Church  in  the  City  and  Diocese  of  Richmond.  Rev. 
Joseph  Magri.  1906. 

A brief  history  of  the  Diocese  of  Richmond  by  the  Reverend  Father 
Joseph  Magri  published  in  1906  has  come  to  our  hands  for  notice. 
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The  work  opens  with  a description  of  the  new  Cathedral  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  and  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  dedication  on  November  29,  1906. 
The  work  then  sketches  the  growth  of  Catholicism  in  Virginia  from 
1526  to  1832  in  the  second  chapter.  It  describes  the  abortive  attempts 
of  Menendez,  the  Governor  of  Florida,  to  found  a Catholic  colony  in 
Virginia,  and  the  labors  of  Jesuit  missionaries.  Father  Carroll  writing 
in  1785,  four  years  before  his  consecration  as  bishop,  stated  that  not  a 
single  priest  could  be  found  in  all  Virginia,  and  that  it  was  his  opinion 
that  no  Catholic  families  existed  in  the  state  at  that  time.  Our  author 
thinks  this  not  at  all  surprising  considering  the  existing  religious  laws 
and  estimates  that  in  the  entire  13  states  in  1785  there  were  less  than  fifty 
priests  and  25,000  laymen. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Reverend  Jean  Dubois  and  a few  other 
refugee  French  priests,  we  may  associate  the  permanent  planting  of 
the  Church  in  Virginia.  In  1820,  on  the  petition  of  the  Catholics  of 
Norfolk,  the  Pope  created  the  diocese  of  Richmond  and  appointed  as 
its  first  bishop  the  Reverend  Patrick  Kelley,  then  President  of  Birchfield 
College  near  Kilkenny,  Ireland.  For  two  years  the  Bishop  struggled 
with  financial  difficulties,  supporting  himself  by  teaching  school  and  then 
on  his  own  petition  was  transferred  to  the  See  of  Waterford  and  Lismore 
in  Ireland,  From  1832  to  1850  the  untiring  labors  of  Rev.  Timothy 
O'Brien  reaped  an  abundant  harvest,  so  that  in  1840  the  Virginia  diocese 
was  again  set  off  from  Baltimore  and  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Whelan 
was  consecrated  as  its  ordinary.  This  devoted  man  “ had  the  rare  knack 
of  doing  a multiplicity  of  things  and  of  doing  everything  well."  He 
would  tramp  miles  through  the  snows  and  arrive  at  his  post  with  frost- 
bitten feet  and  proceed  at  once  to  his  priestly  duties.  He  said:  "If 
pastors  wished  to  be  consoled  with  fervent  and  self-sacrificing  congrega- 
tions they  must  themselves  set  them  the  example.  To  win  the  confidence 
of  their  flocks  they  should  make  them  feel  that  the  shepherds  are  always 
punctual  at  their  posts  whether  the  sheep  are  fatigued  or  not." 

The  attitude  of  Bishop  McGill  the  successor  of  Bishop  Whelan 
towards  the  Confederate  cause  is  touched  on.  He  urged  all  his  flock 
whether  native  or  foreign  born  to  remember  their  solemn  duty  to  fight 
for  the  land  of  their  home.  The  restrictions  of  the  military  authorities 
on  the  movements  of  non-combatants  gave  the  Bishop  leisure  to  compose 
two  books:  The  True  Church  Indicated  to  the  Inquirer  and  Our  Faith 
the  Victory , later  published  as  The  Creed  of  Catholics.  The  latter  book 
has  been  compared  with  Moehler’s  Symbolism. 

The  last  three  chapters  covering  the  period  1872  to  1906  describe  the 
work  of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Archbishop  Keane  and  Bishop  Van  de  Vyver 
as  the  guiding  hands  of  the  diocese.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of 
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personal  references  to  various  priests  and  religious  communities  these 
chapters  necessarily  have  the  brevity  and  disjointedness  of  a mediaeval 
chronicle.  The  work  closes  with  a glowing  eulogy  to  Bishop  Van  de 
Vyver  and  a hopeful  outlook  on  the  future. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Father  Magri's  example  will  be  imitated  in 
many  dioceses,  so  that  much  that  is  stimulating  in  the  life  of  our 
forefathers  may  not  be  covered  by  the  dust  of  time.  The  work  is 
enriched  by  many  illustrations  of  the  new  Bichmond  Cathedral  and 
of  the  various  bishops. 


Life  in  America  One  Hundred  Years  Ago.  By  Gaillard  Hunt, 
Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.  Illustrated,  $1.50  net.  Harper  & Bros.,  New 
York. 

This  book,  as  the  preface  tells  us,  is  a contribution  to  the  celebration 
of  the  one  hundred  year's  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  was  written  at  the  request  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred. 
It  is  a picture  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
when  they  first  secured  their  full  independence,  and  started  that  won- 
derful march  towards  prosperity  which  has  placed  them  among  the 
leading  nations.  The  lay  reader,  who  regards  history  as  something 
to  be  avoided,  because  it  is  merely  a record  of  the  acts  of  statesmen, 
rulers,  legislative  assemblies,  armies  and  navies,  and  far  removed  from 
the  realities  of  life  with  which  he  is  familiar,  will  have  no  reason  to 
leave  Mr.  Hunt's  volume  severely  alone,  because  it  is  not  a history  in 
the  popularly  accepted  meaning  of  this  term,  but  rather  a transcript 
of  the  life  of  the  people  in  the  good  old  pre-railway,  pre-telegraph  days. 
Mr.  Hunt  takes  the  reader  into  the  intimacies  of  the  lives  of  the  common 
people,  shows  us  them  when  they  were  on  parade  and  not  on  parade,, 
with  all  their  private  virtues,  and  vices,  their  customs,  and  their  cos- 
tumes, their  amusements  and  their  troubles,  and  the  numerous  other 
insignificant  things  which  make  up  life  for  the  ordinary  human  being, 
that  the  more  pretentious  historian  is  compelled  to  overlook.  It  should 
not  be  inferred  however  that  this  book  is  merely  a frothy  description 
of  manners,  for  there  is  much  solid  information  and  fact  in  its  pages 
of  great  use  to  the  student  as  well  as  to  the  general  reader. 

The  author  has  a fairly  vivid  pen  and  has  contrived  to  impart  much 
of  the  atmosphere  of  a century  ago  to  his  pages.  The  method  he  has 
pursued  however  in  writing  the  book  militates  somewhat  against  a 
really  true  and  complete  atmosphere.  A brief  recapitulation  of  the 
headings  of  some  of  the  chapters  will  serve  to  illustrate  what  is  meant 
by  this : “ Peace,"  “ A New  Order,”  “ The  Land,”  “The  People,” 
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“ Ourselves  as  Others  Saw  Us,”  “ As  We  Saw  Ourselves,”  “ Coach  and 
Sloop,”  “ Turbans  and  Pantaloons,”  “ Women,”  “ Plays  and  Songs,” 
“ Common  People,”  “ The  Sunshine  of  Humor,”  “ Religion, ; ” “ Reading 
and  Writing,”  “Vice,”  “The  Wicked,”  “The  Poor  and  Sick,”  “Doc- 
tors,” “ Cooks,”  “ The  Government,”  “ Patriotism.”  I have  not  named 
all  the  chapters,  but  these  will  suffice  to  show  the  author’s  mode  of 
procedure,  and  the  difficulty  of  creating  a true  atmosphere  by  such  a 
method  would  seem  to  be  immediately  apparent.  Atmosphere  of  life 
is  rather  difficult  to  define,  but  it  is  made  up  of  a combination  of  land 
and  people,  plays  and  songs,  of  the  common  people  of  humor,  religion, 
vice  and  the  wicked,  of  reading  and  writing,  of  doctors  and  of  cooks, 
and  of  all  these  things  together  and  not  when  taken  separately  and 
distinctly.  Life  is  formed  of  a simultaneous  combination  of  all  these 
elements,  and  if  each  element  be  treated  singly,  the  result  is  hardly  a 
true  atmosphere  of  life,  no  matter  how  valuable  from  the  scientific 
point  of  view  such  a method  may  be.  When  plunged  into  the  chapter 
on  “ Vice  ” and  “ The  Wicked,”  the  reader  is  apt  to  forget  to  discount 
this  by  the  chapter  on  “ Religion,”  or  when  reading  of  the  exploits  of 
pirates  and  freebooters,  he  may  not  remember  the  exaggerated  piety  of 
Sunday  in  those  days.  From  the  merely  artistic  viewpoint  such  a 
method  is  defective,  though  the  scientific  and  even  sociological  value 
of  it  is  very  great. 

Few  men  are  better  acquainted  with  the  original  sources  of  Amer- 
ican history  than  Mr.  Hunt,  and  he  has  drawn  copiously  from  these 
sources  in  writing  this  interesting  book.  The  work  is  supplemented 
by  a fairly  complete  bibliography  of  sources,  including  original  manu- 
scripts, newspapers,  periodicals,  particular  and  general  works  which  will 
be  of  the  greatest  use  to  serious  students.  Some  serious  omissions, 
however,  must  be  noted.  Though  the  Catholic  Church  is  mentioned  in 
the  chapter  on  religion,  there  is  no  mention  in  the  bibliography  of  the 
valuable  Archives  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Baltimore,  of  the  Archives  of 
the  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide,  of  the  various  diocesan  archives 
or  of  Gilmarv  Shea’s  valuable  works,  The  Catholic  Church  in  Colonial 
Days  and  IAfe  and  Times  of  Archbishop  Carroll . Bishop  O’Gor- 
man’s  History  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  is 
included  in  the  mention  of  the  American  Church  Series  of  which  it  forms 
a volume.  In  as  complete  and  valuable  bibliography  as  the  one  Mr. 
Hunt  has  given  his  readers  it  is  a pity  that  such  omissions  should  occur. 

The  least  satisfactory  chapter  in  the  book  is  the  one  on  “ Religion.” 
The  Catholic  Church  is  dismissed  in  a short  paragraph  less  than  half 
a page  in  length.  The  statement:  “It  [the  Catholic  Church]  had 
begun  actively  as  an  American  institution  in  1790  under  the  bishopric 
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of  John  Carroll/’  is  not  correct  without  much  explanation  and  definition 
of  terms.  Mr.  Hunt  can  not  be  ignorant  of  the  early  Spanish  missions, 
of  the  French  missionaries  to  the  Indians,  and  of  the  early  Catholic 
settlement  of  Maryland.  It  is  true  the  Church  in  America  did  not 
attain  her  proper  organization  here  until  Bishop  Carroll  was  consecrated 
in  the  year  mentioned,  but  the  Church  had  been  a very  active  institution 
long  before  this  time.  Again  there  is  a lack  of  proportion  in  giving 
only  a chapter  of  ten  pages  to  the  discussion  of  religion,  including  all 
the  various  large  and  influential  denominations,  and  giving  a chapter 
of  eight  and  a quarter  pages  to  the  semi-religious  communities  known 
as  the  Shakers,  the  Harmonites  and  the  Separatists.  This  latter  chapter 
is  headed  ‘‘Excrescences,”  but  why  devote  nearly  as  much  space  to 
excrescences  as  to  what  most  people  would  admit  were  essentials?  Be- 
ligion  then  as  always  has  been  a very  important  element  in  the  lives 
of  the  people,  while  only  a few  of  the  people  belonged  to  these  curious, 
but  comparatively  unimportant  communities. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  this  book  is  most  interesting  and 
informing.  The  chapter  on  “Vice”  shows  that  poor  human  nature 
has  not  changed  much.  In  those  days  men  were  more  open  in  the 
practice  of  drunkenness  and  gambling,  and  horse  racing  was  in  higher 
favor  than  it  is  today.  In  view  of  the  present  prevalence  of  cursing 
and  blasphemy  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a hundred  years  ago  Mary- 
land and  the  District  of  Columbia  had  laws  providing  that  any  one 
who  should  blaspheme  or  curse  should  be  “ bored  through  the  tongue 
and  fined  twenty  pounds,  and  for  the  second  offense  be  branded  on  the 
forehead  with  the  letter  B and  fined  forty  pounds,  and  for  the  third 
offense  suffer  death.” 

In  the  chapter  on  “Discontent”  is  an  interesting  presentation  of 
some  of  the  economic  abuses  of  those  days,  which  might  be  read  with 
profit  by  some  of  our  financial  barons  and  mutatis  mutandis  the  lessons 
therein  contained  could  profitably  be  taken  to  heart  by  them.  In  the 
chapter  on  “The  Common  People”  Mr.  Hunt  gives  some  interesting 
figures  on  the  cost  of  living.  “ The  cost  of  living  was  much  less  than 
in  Europe,  bread  being  one-third  less  than  in  any  part  of  England, 
and  beef,  mutton,  pork,  and  poultry  one-half  the  price  that  prevailed  in 
London.”  In  this  regard  “ old  times  are  changed,  old  manners  gone.” 
It  may  be  interesting  to  those,  who  think  that  any  interference  with 
prices  by  government  regulation  is  a dangerous  innovation,  to  read 
that  “some  of  the  city  governments  fixed  the  price  and  standard  of 
bread.”  The  chapters  on  “Webster’s  Speller”  and  “Reading  and 
Writing”  give  an  interesting  outline  of  the  education  and  intellectual 
and  literary  attainments  of  the  day.  There  is  a brief  but  illuminating 
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discussion  of  the  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Federalists  and  the 
supporters  of  States’  Rights  in  the  chapter  on  “ Government/’  and  the 
growth  of  the  “ national  ” idea  is  well  traced. 

Mr.  Hunt  gives  an  appreciative  but  unprejudiced  estimate  of  Madi- 
son in  his  chapter,  headed  “ The  President.”  The  final  chapter  is 
concerned  with  the  development  of  American  patriotism  in  which  it 
is  pointed  out  that  as  a rule  the  immigrants  adopted  the  American 
ideas  with  converts’  zeal,  and  were  frequently  more  American  than  those 
born  in  the  country. 

The  book  is  handsomely  illustrated  with  scenes  of  the  period  and 
portraits  of  distinguished  men.  Taken  all  in  all  the  book  is  delight- 
fully written,  very  interesting,  and  will  repay  perusal  both  by  the  student 
of  history  and  the  general  reader.  One  lays  down  the  book  with  a 
better  idea  of  American  life  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  with  a better 
understanding  of  the  noble  men  and  women  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  this  country. 


Studies  in  Southern  History  and  Politics.  Inscribed  to  William 
Archibald  Dunning,  Ph.  D.,  by  his  former  pupils  the  Authors. 
New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1914,  pp.  394. 

Deportation  and  Colonization,  the  first  of  fifteen  studies  included 
in  this  volume,  is  a consideration  by  Professor  Walter  Fleming  of  the 
various  attempts,  somewhat  hesitant  it  would  seem,  that  have  been  made 
by  statesmen  and  philanthropists  to  solve  the  negro  problem.  The 
research  involved  in  his  Documentary  History  of  Reconstruction  has 
given  the  author  a wide  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  his  theme. 
Connected  as  it  was  with  the  great  Emancipator’s  proposals  for  dealing 
with  the  ever-changing  aspects  of  the  negro  question,  Dr.  Fleming’s  in- 
quiry might  be  fairly  expected  to  glance  at  the  scheme  of  compensated 
emancipation.  In  the  reviewer’s  volume  on  Lincoln's  Plan  of  Recon- 
struction a section  is  devoted  to  the  effort  to  apply  the  principle  to  the 
State  of  Delaware  and  to  a synopsis  of  the  grounds  on  which  that 
commonwealth  rejected  the  offer  of  the  President  and  the  Congress.  The 
work  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Peirce,  too,  which  was  concerned  not  with  abandoned 
masters  but  with  forsaken  slaves,  had  a connection  with  the  main 
thought  of  President  Lincoln,  namely  to  lessen  the  woes  of  slaves  bereft 
of  the  master  whose  hand  had  hitherto  dealt  out  their  daily  bread. 
Dr.  Fleming’s  study  is  of  value  to  the  teacher  of  American  history. 

Number  II,  The  Literary  Movement  for  Secession,  by  Professor 
Ullrich  B.  Phillips  is  a well  written  monograph  on  both  the  spontaneous 
and  concerted  essays,  speeches,  pamphlets,  and  books  in  which  Southern 
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leaders  discussed,  between  1850  and  1860,  the  grievances  of  their  section 
of  the  Union  and  stated  the  remedies.  The  mention  of  a literary  move- 
ment naturally  suggests  poetry,  fiction,  criticism,  and  oratory.  The 
last  species,  it  is  true,  has  been  mentioned  and  illustrated  and  we  might 
say  that  the  excerpts  clearly  indicate  a considerable  Southern  culture, 
but  if  our  memory  be  not  bankrupt,  Sidney  Lanier,  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  Southern  literary  men,  gave  his  sword  to  the  lost  cause  and 
his  pen  to  the  nation.  In  this  respect  he  seems  to  have  displayed  more 
chivalry  than  some  Northern  poets  whose  pens  took  a sectional  turn 
and  whose  ancestral  swords  were  undrawn. 

The  Frontier  and  Secession,  a brief  but  interesting  essay,  the  third 
of  the  series,  is  from  the  pen  of  Charles  William  Bamsdell.  It  shows 
not  only  the  poverty  of  ante-bellum  Texas  but  the  gross  neglect  of  its 
people  by  the  Federal  Government,  an  experience,  by  the  way,  of  no 
great  novelty  either  then  or  now.  It  is  made  clear  that  because  of  this 
lack  of  protection  its  population  rested  uneasily  in  the  Union,  and  that 
in  consequence,  and  because  of  both  deeds  and  sentiments  ascribed  to 
“ black  Republicans,”  Texans  were  without  difficulty  led  into  secession. 

Milledge  Bonham,  Jr.,  section  IV,  is  represented  in  this  volume  by 
a useful  essay  on  The  French  Consuls  in  the  Confederate  States . This 
theme  lies  outside  the  reading  of  even  those  who  have  mastered  many  a 
chapter  on  the  war  for  southern  independence.  In  it  are  discussed  a 
number  of  delicate  situations  especially  interesting  to  students  of  inter- 
national law. 

The  succeeding  study  V,  on  The  Judicial  Interpretation  of  the  Con- 
federate Constitution  by  Dr.  Sidney  D.  Brummer  is  now  chiefly  of 
value  to  students  of  political  science.  However,  it  is  important  to  see 
the  interpretation  of  the  “ necessary  and  proper”  clause  and  of  the 
habeas  corpus  provision,  which  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  found  a group  of  limitations  upon  the  power  of  Congress.  Questions 
of  the  governmental  regulation  of  prices  and  the  constitutionality  of  the 
conscription  laws  are  likewise  considered. 

No.  VI,  Southern  Legislation  in  Respect  to  Freedmen  (1865-1866), 
by  J.  G.  De  Roulhac  Hamilton,  is  a scholarly  as  well  as  a temperate  ex- 
amination of  the  early  post-bellum  legislation  of  the  former  Confederate 
States.  This  author  has  travelled  much  in  the  realms  of  Reconstruction 
and  written  extensively,  especially  on  those  phases  of  the  subject  which 
affected  North  Carolina.  From  an  acquaintance  with  the  earliest  legis- 
lation of  Mississippi  respecting  the  freedmen  as  well  as  its  later  history 
something  can  be  said  in  defence  of  the  Republican  measures.  On 
another  occasion  this  writer’s  fine  volume  on  Reconstruction  will  receive, 
as  it  deserves,  a separate  notice. 
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Carpet-loggers  in  the  United  States  Senate,  a more  picturesque  topic 
than  any  of  the  preceding,  is  briefly  treated  by  Miss  C.  Mildred  Thomp- 
son, but  the  wild  political  orgies  of  that  era  are  rather  suggested 
than  portrayed.  If  the  reader  desires  an  impressive  narrative  of  Wash- 
ington life  in  the  troublous  times  following  Appomattox,  he  will  find  it 
in  Destruction  and  Reconstruction  from  the  gifted  pen  of  General 
“ Dick  ” Taylor.  Apparently  Miss  Thompson  has  formed  no  high 
opinion  of  either  Senator  Sumner  or  his  “new  allies.” 

No.  VIII,  QranVs  Southern  Policy,  by  Professor  Edwin  C.  Woolley, 
is  a fine  monograph  which  clearly  sets  forth  the  opposition  of  the  South 
to  the  Congressional  plan  of  Reconstruction  and  which  concisely  states 
the  intricate  questions  thrust  upon  the  former  Commander-in-Chief. 
Loyalty  to  existing  law  and  a conscientious  performance  of  duty  seem 
to  have  been  the  principles  underlying  General  Grant’s  Southern  policy, 
a policy  deemed  too  harsh  by  his  successor. 

A further  discussion  of  the  preceding  subject  by  William  Watson 
Davis  is  entitled  The  Federal  Enforcement  Acts . These  are  fairly  and 
carefully  analyzed.  In  addition  to  the  cases  cited,  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress over  elections  has  been  ably  examined  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  ex  parte  Yarbrough,  a decision  which  might  have  been  noticed. 

Of  the  monographs  included  in  this  volume  No.  X,  a study  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  Roy  Smith  of  Negro  Suffrage  in  the  South,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable.  His  tables  of  potential  and  actual  voters  in  that  section  are 
very  instructive.  A sunny  future  for  the  South  is  the  impression  which 
one  gets  from  Professor  Boyd’s  excellent  narrative  of  its  educational 
progress  since  1865. 

The  contribution  of  Mr.  Holland  Thompson,  The  New  South,  Eco- 
nomic and  Social,  contains  much  valuable  matter  with  which  Northern 
people  should  become  informed  and  which  they  would  do  well  to  re- 
member. 

A different  subject  is  Southern  Political  Theories,  an  admirable  essay 
by  David  Y.  Thomas.  The  theory  of  equality,  which  he  considers,  seems 
rather  to  have  been  Jeffersonian  than  Southern,  for  13th  of  April  cele- 
brations have  seldom  evoked  any  great  enthusiasm  south  of  the  Potomac. 
In  fact,  in  scanning  the  files  of  nineteenth  century  newspapers  one  sees 
occasional  notice  of  a Jeffersonian  dinner  in  New  York  or  in  Boston,  not 
often  in  the  South.  For  political  ideas,  it  is  true,  the  leaders  of  that 
as  well  as  of  other  sections  are  accustomed  to  go  to  the  writings  of  the 
founder  of  Democracy. 

By  no  means  the  least  important  and  instructive  of  these  essays  is 
Southern  Politics  since  the  War,  by  Dr.  James  W.  Garner.  In  four  or 
five  introductory  paragraphs  the  writer  clearly  outlines  the  undoubted 
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supremacy  of  the  South  while  she  remained  loyal  to  the  Union.  Then 
turning  toward  his  theme  he  begins:  “The  policy  of  Reconstruction 
changed  all  this.”  Of  course,  it  was  not  Reconstruction,  but  secession 
and  the  resulting  war  that  led  to  this  loss  of  Eden.  The  method  of 
restoration  with  its  vindictive  elements  no  doubt  aggravated  the  de- 
struction that  had  marked  the  strife  and  it  certainly  retarded  the  re- 
covery of  the  erring  States.  It  was  not,  however,  a Northern  hand  that 
fired  the  Ephesian  dome. 

No.  XIII,  The  Political  Philosophy  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  is  examined 
in  an  excellent  paper  by  Dr.  Charles  Edward  Merriam.  To  his  first 
sentence  alone  do  we  offer  any  objection.  In  that  the  author  says,  “ It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  examine  the  political  theory  of  John  C. 
Calhoun — the  foremost  of  Southern  jurists  and  the  ablest  expounder  of 
Southern  political  theory  as  well  as  of  Southern  constitutional  law.” 
What  is  meant  by  Southern  constitutional  law?  Except  in  the  interval 
from  1861-1865  there  was  no  Southern  constitutional  law  but  the  law 
of  the  constitutions  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  great  questions  con 
nected  with  the  fame  of  Calhoun  were  nearly  all  of  Federal  or  general 
interest. 

The  merit  of  the  studies  noticed  is  a very  high  tribute  to  the  efficient 
work  of  Dr.  Dunning.  Not  often  do  teachers  receive  so  practical  a tes- 
timonial. Students  of  history  are  of  course  aware  that  many  of  the  con- 
tributors have  done  work  of  note  and  that  in  the  present  collection  no 
one  had  very  much  sea-room. 


A History  of  the  United  States  for  Grammar  Schools,  by  Reuben 
Gold  Thwaites  and  Calvin  Noyes  Kendall.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago.  Revised,  1913:  Pp. 
474  + lii. 

A school  history  should  be  marked  by  accuracy  and  crowded  with 
interest,  but  not  all  the  manuals  designed  for  the  use  of  children  exhibit 
these  qualities.  Perhaps  we  should  pardon  the  occasional  slips  inevit- 
able in  a first  edition.  Those  that  survive  in  revisions  cannot  expect  to 
be  similarly  indulged. 

That  section  of  this  volume  which  considers  the  extension  of  geogra- 
phical knowledge  might  have  noticed  parenthetically  the  activities  of 
Franciscan  monks  in  Cathay.  Relative  to  note  3,  p.  6,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  in  its  present  form  it  is  somewhat  misleading.  In  the 
first  place,  the  earliest  unquestioned  mention  of  the  European  discovery 
and  the  European  settlement  of  Iceland  is  to  be  found  in  De  Mensura 
Orbis  Terrae,  of  which  a good  text  is  that  of  G.  Parthey,  Berlin,  1870. 
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This  shows  the  colonization  of  Iceland  by  the  Irish  and  likewise  the 
destruction  of  their  settlements  by  the  Scandinavians.  In  the  second 
place,  Leif,  the  son  of  Eric,  is  represented  as  conducting  a colony  to 
Vineland.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  attempted  settlement  by 
Karlsefne.  On  this  subject  we  beg  barely  to  recommend  to  the  surviv- 
ing author  an  examination  of  The  Finding  of  W ineland  the  Oood  by 
Arthur  Middleton  Beeves.  Brief  as  is  the  footnote  it  contains  still  other 
errors. 

The  apostolic  spirit  of  Columbus  is  fully  appreciated,  but  in  the 
limits  of  a text-book  the  subject  cannot  be  amplified.  The  cost  of  his 
equipment  is  given  a fanciful  rather  than  an  historical  explanation. 
English  buccaneers  are  treated  more  accurately  than  in  many  other 
school  histories.  The  narrative  of  French  discovery,  exploration,  and 
settlement  is  both  full  and  interesting.  The  imperious  force  of  tradition 
is  seen  in  the  time-honored  sketch  of  John  Smith  and  the  exaggerated 
importance  of  his  place  in  the  history  of  the  Virginia  colony.  Page  63 
states  that  “a  few  years  after  Virginia  became  a royal  colony,  there  broke 
out  in  England  a long  and  fierce  civil  war.  . . As  a matter  of  fact, 
it  occurred  in  1648,  eighteen  years  later. 

Neither  in  the  treatment  of  colonial  Maryland  nor  elsewhere  is  there 
on  the  part  of  the  authors  any  evidence  of  anti-Catholic  feeling.  The 
fact  is  noticed  that  in  Puritan  Massachusetts  there  was  an  intolerance 
unknown  in  Catholic  Maryland,  and  that  in  Calvert’s  colony  religious 
freedom  rose  with  the  restoration  of  the  Proprietary’s  authority  and 
declined  when  that  authority  was  overthrown. 

There  is  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  justify  the  exile  of  the  Acadians. 
In  the  spacious  firmament  of  time  this  event  is  written  down  as  an  act  of 
barbarism.  The  return  of  the  exiles  and  their  harsh  treatment  by  the 
English  colonists  is  of  sufficient  historical  importance  to  deserve  an 
allusion. 

Thero  is  a distinct  advantage  in  introducing  into  the  text,  as  is  done 
in  this  book,  a copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  instead  of  includ- 
ing it  as  an  appendix,  where  it  can  be,  and  often  is  overlooked. 

The  obligation  of  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Kaskaskia,  Cahokia,  and  Vincennes  has  escaped  without  comment. 
Indeed,  the  extent  of  French  assistance  is  very  inadequately  outlined. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  friendship  of  Holland  or  of  the  Spanish  colonists. 
One  notices  the  diminished  importance  of  the  Whitman  legend,  and  an 
indication  of  the  permanent  place  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  We  have  ven- 
tured to  offer  a few  suggestions  which,  if  adopted,  would  somewhat  im- 
prove this  excellent  text-book  on  the  history  of  the  United  States.  But 
with  or  without  these  proposed  amendments  this  volume  will  be  found 
extremely  useful  to  the  teacher  and  exceedingly  interesting  to  the  pupil. 
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California.  An  Intimate  History,  by  Gertrude  Atherton.  330  pages, 
octavo.  Illustrated.  New  York  and  London : Harper  and 
Brothers,  1914. 

With  this  work  the  authoress,  a prolific  writer  of  fiction,  ventures  on 
a field  evidently  foreign  to  her.  The  result  is  not  a history,  much  less 
an  intimate  history,  of  California,  but  rather  a collection  of  anecdotes 
following  one  another  in  bewildering  rapidity — “in  rapid  narrative ” 
she  herself  terms  it — chiefly  descriptive  of  persons  and  happenings  dur- 
ing the  wild  times  at  San  Francisco  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1848. 
Including  a superficial  chapter  on  geology,  only  ninety-three  out  of  the 
three  hundred  and  thirty  pages  deal  with  the  Missions  and  the  general 
history  of  California  preceding  the  appearance  of  Captain  John  C.  Fre- 
mont in  1845.  What  is  related  about  the  Missions  and  Missionaries  is 
a mixture  of  fact  and  fiction  as  given  out  by  the  Mission  despoilers,  and 
reproduced  by  Theodore  Hittell,  the  so-called  San  Francisco  Annals, 
and  H.  H.  Bancroft,  all  bitterly  anti-Catholic. 

The  statements  of  the  authoress  need  not  be  taken  seriously  for  an- 
other reason.  “ I have  striven,”  she  herself  declares,  “ to  be  as  accurate 
as  history — never  [ ! I]  accurate — will  permit,  while  writing  an  interest- 
ing story,”  which  is  equivalent  to  confessing  that  she  has  no  conception 
of  true  history;  for,  despite  her  bold  assertion,  accuracy  is  such  an  indis- 
pensable quality  of  an  historical  work,  that  it  is  no  history  at  all  unless 
it  is  accurate.  Realizing  this,  and  aware  that  truthseekers  confidently 
look  to  him  for  exact  information  regarding  the  past,  the  conscientious 
historian  is  never  in  a mood  to  treat  the  subject  flippantly.  On  the  con- 
trary, keenly  sensible  of  his  responsibility,  he  will  with  might  and  main 
endeavor  to  ascertain  all  the  facts  from  original  sources,  and  then  state 
them  truthfully,  just  as  though  he  were  giving  testimony  under  oath. 
That,  of  course,  involves  research,  painstaking  research,  of  which  there 
is  no  trace  in  California. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  highly  amusing  to  find  Mrs.  Atherton,  near 
the  close  of  her  preface,  write : “ I confidently  recommend  to  Californians, 
at  least,  a thorough  course  in  California  history.”  By  all  means,  let 
the  authoress  take  her  own  advice  to  heart,  along  with  the  half  dozen 
would-be  historians,  masculini  generis,  who  within  the  last  five  years 
have  inflicted  their  wares  upon  an  unwary  public.  Let  her  proceed  to 
the  University  of  California  across  the  bay,  and  place  herself  under  the 
direction  of  the  professors  of  American  History,  notably  Professors  Teg- 
gert  and  Dr.  Bolton,  who  specialize  in  the  History  of  California  and  of 
the  Great  Southwest.  Most  probably,  after  having  obtained  a glimpse 
of  the  vast  amount  of  original  historical  material,  in  which  California 
surpasses  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  the  authoress  of  the  Intimate 
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History  of  California  will  conclude  that  it  is  much  safer  and  easier  to 
draw  upon  the  imagination  for  the  production  of  her  peculiar  kind  of 
fiction. 


Loretto  Annals  of  the  Century,  by  Anna  C.  Minogue.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Most  Rev.  John  J.  Glennon,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  St. 

Louis.  Published  by  the  American  Press,  New  York,  1912. 

Pp.  252. 

The  purpose  of  this  valuable  work  is  to  give  a historical  sketch  of  the 
Lorettine  Sisterhood,  or  rather,  of  the  Friends  of  Mary  at  the  Foot  of 
the  Cross,  as  the  Society  was  called  by  its  holy  founder,  Rev.  Charles 
Nerinckx.  Other  books  have  appeared  in  the  past,  which  were  by  their 
nature  compelled  to  give  some  attention  to  the  work  of  the  Lorettines. 
The  one  that  perhaps  deserves  most  attention  is  the  excellent  Life  of 
Rev . Charles  Nerinckx,  by  Rt.  Rev.  Camillus  P.  Maes,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Covington.  But  as  this  work  was  written  as  early  as  1880,  when  the  So- 
ciety, founded  by  Father  Nerinckx,  had  not  yet  reached  the  seventy-fifth 
year  of  its  career,  no  apology  need  be  given  for  a new  historical  sketch  of 
the  Friends  of  Mary.  The  occasion,  namely,  the  centennial  celebration  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Lorettine  Society,  was  a most  opportune  one  for 
the  appearance  of  such  a work.  Though  it  is  not  a comprehensive  his- 
tory of  the  Sisterhood,  it  is  nevertheless  of  great  importance  and  value 
in  the  field  of  American  Catholic  history. 

The  excuse  of  the  author  in  the  foreword  might  have  been  omitted. 
She  pleads  inability ; the  work,  however,  which  she  had  produced,  gives 
sufficient  evidence  of  her  ability  to  write  history.  She  set  about  her 
work  as  a true  historian,  gathering  all  the  material  available  for  the 
accomplishment  of  her  task.  Of  her  veracity  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
for  she  does  not  shrink  from  relating  some  of  those  unfortunate  happen- 
ings, which  any  religious  community  would  prefer  not  to  see  in  print. 
The  style  of  the  author  is  beautiful  and  interesting  throughout,  even 
when  she  recounts  the  dry  facts  concerning  the  foundation  of  various 
branch  houses  of  the  community  in  the  States  of  the  Middle  West.  The 
book  is  so  well  done  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  one  could  begin 
the  reading  of  it  without  desiring  to  peruse  the  contents  of  the  succeed- 
ing chapters.  This  circumstance  is  due  principally  to  the  emotional 
element,  which  permeates  this  work  and  lifts  it  to  a higher  plane  out 
of  the  sphere  of  pure  historical  narration;  on  every  page  there  is  evi- 
dence of  the  author’s  love,  admiration,  and  veneration  for  the  Sisters  of 
Loretto.  She  leads  her  readers  from  one  point  to  another,  arousing 
their  sorrow  and  sympathy  for  the  nuns  in  adversity  and  distress,  call- 
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ing  upon  them  to  rejoice  in  their  successes,  bringing  them  to  admire 
their  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  and  compelling  them  to  look  with  favor  upon 
the  friends  and  with  disfavor  upon  the  enemies  of  the  Society.  Above 
all,  the  book  must  be  commended  for  the  spiritual  note  that  is  traceable 
throughout  its  pages,  for  the  characters,  which  are  treated  by  the  author, 
are  religious  men  and  women,  who  cared  nothing  for  worldly  things,  but 
were  intent  only  upon  bringing  others  to  a better  knowledge  and  a more 
faithful  service  of  God.  All  the  most  noble  Christian  virtues  are  beau- 
tifully exemplified  in  the  numerous  edifying  character  sketches  that  fill 
this  volume. 

The  work  contains  thirteen  chapters.  The  first  six  chapters  are  de- 
voted to  the  life  and  deeds  of  Father  Nerinckx  as  well  as  to  the  first  years 
of  the  existence  of  the  Lorettine  Society,  whose  early  history  must  ever 
be  considered  conjointly  with  that  of  its  virtuous  founder.  Father  Ner- 
inckx  was  a Belgian  by  birth,  and  like  many  of  his  countrymen,  escaped 
from  the  religious  persecution  that  dominated  their  native  land  during 
the  French  Revolution,  and  came  to  America,  where  he  labored  success- 
fully in  the  missions  of  Kentucky  for  several  years.  Father  Nerinckx’ 
principal  concern  was  the  education  of  the  children,  and  to  accomplish 
this  he  planned  the  foundation  of  a Sisterhood  and  Brotherhood.  The 
Brotherhood  scarcely  outlived  its  birth,  while  the  Sisterhood  was  also  a 
failure,  as  far  as  his  attempts  were  concerned,  for  it  finally  arose  inde- 
pendently and,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  him.  The  characteristic  note  of  his 
whole  life  seems  to  have  been  persecution  and  failure ; he  endured  perse- 
cution in  his  native  land ; he  suffered  all  that  early  missionaries  in  every 
region  have  to  suffer;  he  failed  in  his  attempts  to  establish  the  two 
religious  societies ; finally,  he  became  a voluntary  exile  from  his  adopted 
home  in  Kentucky  to  avoid  a clash  with  a “ fellow-priest. — The  other 
* seven  chapters  of  the  book  deal  with  the  history  of  the  Lorettines  from 
1824,  the  date  of  Father  Nerinckx’  death,  to  1912,  the  date  of  the 
Society’s  centennial.  During  the  hundred  years  of  its  existence,  the 
Society  had  erected  a hundred  and  nineteen  academies  and  schools  in 
fourteen  different  states.  The  history  of  several  of  these  foundations, 
as  described  by  the  author,  make  very  interesting,  instructive,  and 
edifying  reading. 

While  the  book  is  worthy  of  the  greatest  praise  from  the  standpoint 
of  history,  there  are  certain  points  about  it  that  cannot  escape  the  careful 
reader.  In  regard  to  content,  at  least,  a synopsis  of  the  original  Rule 
ought  to  be  given ; the  reader  is  told  that  Father  Chabrat,  the  sucessor  of 
Father  Nerinckx  as  director  of  the  community,  introduced  some  unwel- 
come changes  into  the  Rule,  but  the  reader’s  curiosity  to  know  the  im- 
portance of  these  changes  is  not  satisfied;  the  Rule  undergoes  a recen- 
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sion,  is  approved  a second  time  by  Pius  IX,  but  again,  there  is  practically 
no  indication  of  the  changes  that  were  made;  finally,  the  reader  is 
informed  that  the  original  Buie  was  for  the  most  part  restored  and 
approved  by  Pius  X in  1904,  but  is  still  left  in  ignorance  of  the  content 
of  that  Buie.  The  Buie  may  be  too  long  to  give  in  full,  but  at  least  a 
synopsis  of  it  would  be  acceptable  to  every  reader.  As  to  the  collocation 
of  the  chapters  in  the  book,  it  could  scarcely  be  improved.  There  is  no 
necessity,  however,  for  the  Appendix;  the  lists  of  Ecclesiastical  Supe- 
riors, Cardinal  Protectors,  Mother  Superiors,  and  Foundations  might  be 
left  as  they  are ; but  the  rest  of  the  Appendix  could  be  worked  into  the 
text,  or  be  omitted;  the  two  historical  records  of  “The  Beginning  of 
Calvary  (1816)”  and  the  “Items  from  Calvary’s  Financial  Becords 
(1823)  ” would  not  be  out  of  place  on  page  60  in  connection  with  the 
account  of  the  foundation  of  the  branch  house  at  Calvary;  the  first  poem 
of  Sister  M.  Wilfrid  LaMotte  entitled,  “ Beverend  Charles  Nerinckx,” 
could  be  very  appropriately  placed  on  page  76  after  the  account  of  the 
death  of  Father  Nerinckx;  the  “Lines  written  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Diamond  Memorial  of  the  Loretto  Society,”  by  Bev.  M.  Carmody,  might 
be  introduced  into  the  text  either  by  a brief  reference  to  the  occasion  or 
in  connection  with  the  record  of  the  foundation  of  St.  Mary’s  Academy, 
Denver,  to  whose  sisters  and  pupils  the  lines  were  dedicated ; the  poems, 
“ God’s  Envoy,”  by  Thomas  Walsh,  as  well  as  the  second  poem  entitled 
“Bev.  Charles  Nerinckx,”  by  Sister  M.  Wilfrid  LaMotte,  should  be 
placed  on  page  232  after  the  second  paragraph,  in  which  there  is  men- 
tion of  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Father  Nerinckx;  the  two  poems, 
“ Sedet  Mater  Gloriosa,”  and  “ Father  Wuyts  and  John  Morgan,”  have 
no  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  book,  and  hence,  it  would  be  better 
to  omit  them. — In  regard  to  the  illustrations,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  book  would  be  greatly  improved,  if  more  care  were  taken  in  placing 
them;  whilst  some  of  them  are  well  located,  others  are  several  pages 
from  where  they  should  be.  The  position  of  one  inscribed,  “Becord  of  the 
First  Holy  Name  Society  in  the  United  States,”  must  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  every  reader  of  this  book,  for,  though  the  illustration  is  inserted 
at  page  64,  there  is  no  mention  of  this  Holy  Name  Society,  organized  in 
1809  by  Father  Nerinckx,  until  page  232,  in  the  second  last  paragraph 
of  the  book. — As  a criticism  of  the  author’s  language,  a few  words  will 
suffice.  She  possesses  an  excellent  command  of  English,  but  a few 
errors  are  noticeable,  which  are  due,  perhaps,  more  to  oversight  than  to 
ignorance;  according  to  Webster’s  Dictionary,  “emprise”  on  page  3 is 
an  archaic  form  of  “enterprise,”  and  “builded”  on  pages  36  and  192. 
as  the  past  participle  of  “ build,”  is  likewise  antiquated ; the  combination 
of  the  words  “quaint  ancient  city”  on  page  142  is  bad  enough,  but  the 
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expression  “ earlier  pioneer,”  which  occurs  on  the  next  page,  is  abso- 
lutely unjustifiable.  There  is  still  another  point,  to  which  the  author’s 
attention  might  be  called;  this  is  the  frequency  of  typographical  errors; 
though  these  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  content  of  the  work,  the  fre- 
quency of  their  occurrence  shows  either  that  the  author  was  not  very 
careful  in  the  reading  of  the  proofs,  or  the  publishers  did  not  make  the 
necessary  corrections. 

With  the  exception  of  the  few  unimportant  defects,  to  which  attention 
has  been  called,  the  Loretto  Annals  of  the  Century  not  only  affords  to 
the  general  reader  interesting  and  instructive  reading,  but  it  is  likewise 
an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  Catholicity  in  America. 


Venerable  Philippine  Duchesne,  by  G.  E.  M.  A Brief  Sketch  of  the 
Life  and  Work  of  the  Foundress  of  the  Society  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  in  America.  New  York,  The  American  Press,  1914. 
Pp.  44. 

This  little  volume  not  only  gives  a short  history  of  the  Venerable 
Philippine  Duchesne,  it  also  forms  a chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Catho- 
lic educational  and  charitable  institutions  in  this  country.  Its  pages 
breathe  a spirit  of  extraordinary  self-sacrifice  and  genuine  heroism. 
They  reveal  the  many  difficulties  which  Mother  Duchesne  had  to  over- 
come before  she  could  consecrate  her  life  to  God  in  a religious  com- 
munity and  successfully  establish  the  society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  the 
New  World.  The  work  should  furnish  excellent  reading  for  our  Catho- 
lic women;  it  ought  to  be  a favorite  among  the  nuns  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
and  their  students. 


The  Glories  of  Ireland.  Edited  by  Joseph  Dunn,  Ph.  D.  and  P.  J. 

Lennox,  Lit.  D.,  Professors  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America. 

Phoenix  Limited,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1914.  8o.,  pp.  x + 357. 

Many  of  the  twenty-five  chapters  which  make  up  this  collection  of 
essays  have  a special  interest  for  the  student  of  American  history  and 
especially  of  American  Catholic  history.  Each  chapter  bears  the  name 
of  some  acknowledged  authority  in  some  field  of  Celtic  or  Irish  learning 
and  to  each  is  appended  a select  bibliography.  The  connection  of  the 
Irish  race  with  the  Western  world  has  always  been  very  close  in  legend 
as  well  as  in  fact,  and  the  large  part  played  by  people  of  Irish  blood  in 
the  affairs  of  the  new  world  deserves  deeper  study  and  wider  acknowledg- 
ment. That  the  Irish  have  been  a real  factor  in  the  life  of  America  goes 
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without  saying.  A good  key  to  the  secret  of  much  of  their  influence  and 
a means  of  arriving  at  a more  generous  appreciation  of  their  qualities 
may  be  found  in  the  pages  of  this  valuable  collection  of  studies. 


Under  the  title  of  SUbernes  Jubildum  des  Leo  Hauses,  a very  attrac- 
tive souvenir  of  ninety  pages  has  been  published  by  the  Leo  House  of 
New  York  City  to  commemorate  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  its  existence 
(Joseph  Schaefer,  23  Barclay  St.,  New  York).  The  booklet  presents  a 
most  instructive  record  of  the  wonderful  work  accomplished  by  the  S. 
Raphael  Society  for  the  Protection  of  German  Catholic  Immigrants  to 
this  country.  Over  and  above  the  immediate  purpose,  this  Souvenir  is 
of  permanent  value  as  a distinct  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
Church’s  dealing  with  the  Immigrant  problem.  Unqualified  praise  is 
due  to  the  handsome  makeup  of  this  profusely  illustrated  brochure.  It 
costs  $1.00  unbound  and  the  proceeds  from  its  sale  will  be  devoted  to  the 
aid  of  indigent  immigrants. 
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Fifty  years  Is  a long  life  for  a periodical;  to  a review  just  beginning  its 
career,  it  seems  patriarchal.  So  it  is  with  feelings  of  veneration  that  the 
Catholic  Historical  Review  salutes  The  Catholic  World , which,  with  its 
March  issue,  completes  its  fiftieth  year.  During  this  half-century  how  many 
a Catholic  magazine  and  review  The  Catholic  World  has  seen  born  and  die! 
It  remains  to-day  vigorous  and  flourishing,  with  every  promise  of  longevity. 
What  has  been  the  secret  of  its  vitality?  We  believe  it  has  lain  in  two  things, 
chiefly.  First,  in  its  strong  living  faith  in  the  power  and  mission  of  the  press, 
or  to  use  Father  Hecker’s  term,  in  the  apostolate  of  the  press;  and  secondly. 
In  its  Insight  into  the  mind  and  temper  of  the  American  public,  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic.  These  gifts  have  inspired  its  editors  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
courage  necessary  for  their  work;  and  enabled  them  to  know  what  was 
needed  and  to  procure  the  writers  capable  of  applying  it  They  have  nobly 
won  for  The  Catholic  World  its  wide-spread  reputation  as  an  enlightened,  cul- 
tivated, entertaining  and  faithful  champion  of  Catholic  truth  and  Catholic 
interests.  Ad  multos  annos! 


An  interesting  and  instructive  feature  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  held  in  Chicago,  December  29-31,  1914,  was 
the  absence  of  Catholic  historians.  Out  of  the  four  hundred  members  of  the 
Association  present  at  the  meetings,  morning,  afternoon  and  evening,  two 
Catholic  priests  and  several  Dominican  nuns  alone  were  in  attendance.  In 
contrast  with  this  lack  of  interest  in  a movement,  the  cultural  value  of  which 
cannot  be  too  highly  estimated,  was  the  number  of  subjects  of  distinct 
Catholic  importance.  No  doubt,  the  week  after  Christmas  is  not  the  best 
week  in  the  year  to  hold  such  a gathering,  but  a little  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  our  higher  educational  institutions  would  have  been  instrumental  in  send- 
ing delegates  to  attend  the  meeting. 


The  Catholics  who  were  present  were  taken  somewhat  by  surprise  on 
hearing  one  of  the  lecturers,  in  what  was  otherwise  an  excellent  contribution 
to  English  medieval  history — the  Maximum  Wage  Lawn  for  Priests  after  the 
Black  Death , explain  how  Church,  owing  to  the  dearth  of  priests  for  con- 
fession, gave  a plenary  indulgence  for  sin.  It  was  an  unfortunate  slip.  The 
Right  Reverend  Mons.  O’Brien,  of  the  Michigan  Historical  Society,  took  up 
the  question  in  the  discussion  which  followed,  and  in  an  emphatic  and  clear 
manner  explained  to  those  present  that  the  Catholic  Church  had  never 
granted  an  indulgence  for  sin.  The  writer,  who  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
the  lecturer  afterwards,  was  given  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  paper  itself, 
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and  the  offending  words  for  sin  were  not  in  the  copy.  It  was  clear  that  the 
phrase,  which  was  twice  used  in  the  conference,  was  not  the  exact  thought 
of  the  lecturer,  but  the  whole  incident  was  significant,  to  those  who  under- 
stood, of  how  carefully  this  whole  matter  of  indulgences  must  needs  be 
handled  by  non-Catholic  historical  writers,  if  they  wish  to  escape  the  charge 
of  falsification.  With  fifteen  volumes  of  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  at  their 
command,  mistakes,  such  as  these,  of  which  we  have  ail  grown  weary  in 
refuting,  ought  not  to  occur. 


The  best  paper  of  the  whole  meeting,  from  the  Catholic  viewpoint,  was 
without  doubt  that  by  Dr.  Dow,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  upon  Roger 
Bacon . No  more  scholarly  treatment  of  this  wonderful  thirteenth-century 
philosopher  and  Doctor  Admirahilis  could  have  been  given.  There  is  some- 
thing strange  as  well  as  remarkable  about  the  enthusiasm  over  the  seven 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Roger  Bacon  both  in  English  and  American  univer- 
sities. One  wonders  whether  it  is  exclusively  caused  by  admiration  for  his 
unique  place  in  the  history  of  Intellectual  science  or  whether  there  is  not  a 
misguided  laudation  of  the  man  and  friar  because  of  his  difficulties  with 
those  who  may  not  have  appreciated  his  great  learning  at  its  full  worth.  If 
one  were  to  judge  by  the  elaborate  celebration  projected  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, for  the  month  of  November,  1914 — a celebration,  by  the  way,  which 
has  been  temporarily  abandoned  because  “the  war  in  Europe,”  as  President 
Butler  announced,  “would  not  allow  us  at  this  time  to  undertake  any  celebra- 
tion with  cheerfulness,  and  the  pageant  has  therefore  been  postponed  to  a 
date  that  will  hereafter  be  announced’* — If  we  were  to  judge  the  reason  of 
all  this  enthusiasm  by  the  text  of  the  Columbia  Pageant,  many  scholars  of 
medieval  history  will  rejoice  in  the  delay.  The  text  itself  is  an  amusing 
combination  of  solemn  comedy,  ballet  music,  caricatures  of  old  medieval 
stained  glass  work,  and  an  ambitious  attempt  to  revivify  Bacon’s  Apologia 
in  the  Opus  Majus  and  the  Opus  Tertium.  Saint  Ambrose  and  AverroSs,  the 
Crusaders  and  Saracen  dancing  girls,  troubadours  and  St.  Louis  IX,  St 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  paranymphus  of  Paris,  Bacon  himself,  with  Giotto, 
Dante  and  Beatrice,  pass  upon  the  stage,  all  linked  together  by  Bacon’s 
melancholy  criticism  of  everything  and  everyone  that  preceded  him.  It  is 
by  no  means  even  a perfect  portrait  of  the  man  or  the  friar,  whom  Helmoltz 
called  the  greatest  scientific  incarnation  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  does  not 
present  us  with  even  a fair  idea  of  one  whose  reverence  for  the  Church  and 
for  all  that  the  authority  of  the  Church  represents  was  as  Intense  as  was  his 
love  for  science  and  truth. 


Under  the  supervision  of  a committee  of  the  American  Historical  Society 
there  is  published  monthly,  except  in  July  and  August,  a History  Teachers' 
Magazine , which  deserves  to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  Catholic  educators. 
Many  of  the  articles  have  already  appeared  in  other  periodicals,  but  they  are 
here  brought  into  one  forum  and  thus  constitute  an  attempt  at  a practical 
pedagogical  method  of  teaching  history.  In  many  of  these  articles  there  is 
a breadth  of  vision  and  an  accurate  adjustment  of  values  which  recommend 
them  specially  to  Catholic  teachers.  A list  of  works  on  American  history, 
as  they  appear  month  by  month,  is  given,  and  the  whole  magazine  (each 
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issue  contains  about  twenty-eight  pages)  is  eminently  practical  and  sug- 
gestive. We  would  submit  that  the  editors  give  a wider  scope  to  their  work 
and  include  also  notices  and  references  to  American  ecclesiastical  history. 
There  seems  to  be  a conscious  or  unconscious  conspiracy  of  silence  regard- 
ing the  unparalleled  work  the  Catholic  faith  has  accomplished  in  the  social 
uplift  and  the  educational  progress  of  the  United  States.  The  literature  on 
this  subject  has  grown  considerably  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  much  of 
it  deserves  a place  among  the  best  productions  of  American  historical 
research-work. 


Everyone  who  has  read  Les  Dominicains  et  la  Dtcouverte  de  VAmdrique 
must  regret  that  the  work  of  the  eminent  Dominican  historian,  P6re  Man- 
donnet,  O.P.,  has  not  been  translated  into  English.  The  book  Itself  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  deals  with  the  cosmographical  knowledge 
of  St  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Blessed  Albert  the  Great.  The  second  part  gives 
a wonderfully  Interesting  account  of  the  influence  the  Dominican  Diego  de 
Deza  exercised  on  Columbus.  In  the  current  Dominican  Year-Book , pub- 
lished at  the  Dominican  House  of  Studies,  at  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Miss  C.  M.  Antony,  the  well-known  English 
authority  on  Dominican  history,  has  contributed  a valuable  synopsis  of 
Mandonnet’s  book.  It  is  not,  as  she  points  out,  a history  of  Dominican 
missions  in  the  United  States,  but  an  exposition  of  the  influences  which  were 
predominant  in  equipping  the  first  expedition  of  the  discoverer.  Among 
these  influences  Diego  de  Deza  stands  supreme.  Columbus  himself,  in  a 
letter  dated  December  21,  1504,  says:  “It  is  he  [Diego  de  Deza]  who  was 
the  cause  of  their  Majesties'  possessing  the  Indies,  and  that  I remained 
in  Castile  when  I had  already  set  out  for  a foreign  country.”  It  was  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  handed  down  to  mediaeval  Europe 
through  the  commentators  of  the  two  great  masters  in  the  Dominican  Order, 
St  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Blessed  Albertus  Magnus,  which  led  Columbus  on 
his  voyage  of  discovery.  “And  yet”  the  writer  says,  “in  spite  of  all  his 
enthusiasm,  of  his  burning  conviction  that  the  Indies  did  lie  upon  the  further 
coast  of  the  Atlantic,  he  could  never  have  sailed  to  discover  them  but  for 
the  sympathy,  the  enterprise,  the  efficacious  help  of  one  friend — a Spanish 
Dominican.  Columbus  not  only  trusted  him,  he  evidently  loved  him.  Yet 
how  many  of  us  remember  Diego  de  Deza  today?  Some  perhaps  are  even 
ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  man  who  played  so  stupendous,  though  hidden, 
a part  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Historians,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
have  sought  to  minimize  his  share  in  the  fortunes,  in  the  glories  of  the  Great 
Admiral.  But  there  is  no  getting  behind  the  words  of  Columbus  himself — 
'Diego  de  Deza  was  the  cause.’  ” 


From  time  to  time  the  American  Historical  Review  publishes  lists  of 
Doctoral  Dissertations  in  History  now  in  progress  at  the  chief  American 
universities.  Copies  of  these  printed  lists  for  the  years  1909-1913  may  be 
had  upon  application  to  Dr.  Jameson,  1140  Woodward  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  list  for  December,  1914,  contains  titles  of  many  subjects,  now 
being  studied  by  the  doctorandi  of  our  leading  universities,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  value  to  those  interested  in  American  Church  history.  Among 
these  the  most  important  ones  are  the  following: 
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J.  P.  Gillespie,  A.B.  Columbia  1905;  B.D.  Union  Theological  Seminary  1907. 
The  Influence  of  Religious  Ideas  on  American  Colonial  Life.  Columbia . 

James  R.  Young,  A.B.  Leland  Stanford  1909,  A.M.  1910.  The  Relation  of 
Church  and  Clergy  to  Education  in  the  Thirteen  American  Colonies.  Chicago. 

Jane  M.  Berry,  Ph.B.  Chicago  1904;  A.M.  Columbia  1913.  Relations  Between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  in  the  Southwest  Between  1793  and  1795.  Chicago. 

Martha  L.  Edwards,  A.M.  Wisconsin  1913.  Religion  and  Politics  1850-1860. 
Wisconsin. 

G.  L.  Kieffer,  A.B.  Pennsylvania  College  1909.  The  Attitude  of  the  Lutherans 
in  America  Toward  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  Columbia. 

B.  J.  Baldwin,  A.B.  Wesleyan  1902;  A.B.  Yale  1903;  B.D.  Union  Theological 
Seminary  1908.  The  Decay  of  the  New  England  Parish.  Columbia  . 

A.  A.  Hirsh,  A.B.  Cornell  1901;  B.D.  Chicago  1907.  The  Huguenots  in  South 
Carolina.  Chicago. 

W.  B.  Smith,  A.B.  Chicago  1902.  White  Servitude  in  South  Carolina.  Chicago. 

C.  £.  Goodykoontz,  A.B.  Colorado  1912;  A.M.  California  1914.  The  Province 
of  Louisiana  under  Spain.  California. 

Katharine  J.  Gallagher,  A.B.  Vassar  1909;  A.M.  Wisconsin  1913.  The  Mis- 
sionary Career  of  the  Right  Rev.  Jackson  Kemper  in  the  Northwest,  1835-1859. 
Wisconsin. 

L.  F.  Jackson,  A.B.  North  Dakota  1902;  Ph.M.  Chicago  1909.  The  History 
of  Protestant  Missions  to  the  Sioux  and  Chippewa  Indians.  Harvard. 


“What  material  for  Catholic  History!*'  writes  John  Reily,  the  Conewago 
historian,  after  giving  a list  of  the  Superiors  of  the  Maryland  Jesuit  Missions 
from  1633  to  1882.  How  often  is  not  the  same  sentiment  repeated  when  we 
learn  of  some  little-known  collection  of  letters  or  of  archives,  which  have 
remained  unused  so  far  for  American  Catholic  history.  The  groundwork  of 
all  our  Catholic  researches  here  in  America  begins  with  the  story  of  the 
settlement  and  organization  of  the  missions  in  towns  and  hamlets  which 
have  since  grown  to  large  cities  or  have  fallen  into  obscurity.  It  is  the  local 
historian  in  the  first  place,  whether  priest  or  laymen,  to  whom  we  will 
always  be  Indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  earliest  accounts  we  possess 
of  our  Catholic  forefathers  in  the  United  States.  Nearly  every  section  of 
the  United  States  can  boast  of  some  layman  who  has  studied  with  an 
exemplary  zeal  his  own  State  or  locality  from  the  Catholic  standpoint  We 
have  only  to  mention  the  names  of  Campbell,  Brent,  Griffin,  Shea  and  Reily 
himself  to  prove  of  this.  Scattered  throughout  the  local  newspapers  and 
reviews  are  articles  and  sketches,  written  by  these  and  other  lovers  of 
American  Catholic  history,  which  will  one  day  be  gathered  together  into 
their  rightful  place  in  the  Bibliographia  Americana  Catholica , for  which  all 
research  workers  are  waiting. 


Belly's  work,  for  example,  Conewago , a Collection  of  Catholic  Local  His- 
tory , gathered  from  the  Field*  of  Catholic  Missionary  Labor  within  our 
Reach,  is,  as  he  calls  it,  a humble  effort  to  preserve  some  reminiscences  of 
those  who  have  gone  before,  and  who  by  their  lives,  their  labors  and  their 
sacrifices  have  secured  for  succeeding  generations  the  enjoyment  of  happy 
homes  and  all  the  blessings  of  our  Holy  Catholic  Religion.  It  may  seem 
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oat  of  place  to  recall  this  old  work,  for  it  was  printed  in  1885,  but  there  are 
many  of  a a who  are  attracted  by  these  efforts  of  an  earlier  generation, 
because  they  seem  to  be  written  direct  from  the  heart  They  are  filled  with 
the  aroma  of  that  lovely  and  affectionate  reverence  for  the  priesthood,  which 
characterized  the  days  of  our  grandfathers  so  strongly.  Relly's  work  is  not 
finished  or  scholarly  by  any  means,  judging  it  from  our  present-day  stand- 
ards; but  it  is  a worthy  example  of  what  many  a Catholic  layman  might  do 
nowadays  in  helping  to  preserve  the  local  history  of  his  Church,  school  and 
clergy.  One  of  the  most  precious  series  of  data  Reily  has  preserved  is  the 
history  of  early  Catholic  educational  activity  in  Southern  Pennsylvania  and 
Western  Maryland.  We  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  an  unpublished 
letter  written  on  the  subject  by  Reily  shortly  before  his  death: 

McSherrystown,  Pa.,  Dec.  13,  1905. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Father:  Your  kind  letter  received.  Sorry  I am  not  well  and 
almost  too  nervous  to  write. 

1.  Oldest  and  earliest  Conewago  Missions  were:  Westmoreland  Co.,  Sports- 
man’s Hall;  Carlisle,  Milton,  Northumberland  Co.;  Lancaster  and  Conewago 
founded  at  one  time;  York,  York  Co.;  Taneytown,  Balto  Co.,  now  Carroll; 
Frederick  1760;  the  Hagerstown,  Chambersburg  and  South  Mountain  country 
and  North  Mountain  country  from  Winchester,  Martinsburg  to  Cumberland,  by 
Father  James  Framback;  Gettysburg,  Littlestown  1790;  Beaver  Creek  Mission, 
near  Abbottstown,  Brandt's  Chapel,  near  Paradise;  Hanover,  etc. 

2.  Up  to  1830,  and  to  1850,  most  of  the  missions  were  visited  once  or  twice  a 
month;  had  hard  work  to  keep  up  churches.  Jesuits  got  very  little  support 
from  missions;  depended  on  Conewago  farms  for  support.  Such  a thing  as  a 
distinctively  Catholic  or  parochial  school  unthought  of. 

3.  John  Lawrence  Gubernator  I,  the  Goshenhoppen  and  Conewago  organist 
and  schoolmaster,  taught  no  school  at  Hanover,  as  it  was  then,  1787,  only  a post 
town.  He  taught  in  the  winter  in  log  house  in  country,  German  reading,  writing, 
ciphering;  in  summer  farmed;  his  son,  John  L.  II,  after  him,  only  English; 
remember  the  old  cherry  tree  of  the  school  house  in  my  youth,  but  house  was 
then  gone  already,  one  and  one-half  miles  frm  Conewago  Chapel. 

4.  Hie  “monk”  Herout,  later  a Sulpician  priest,  was  evidently  the  first 
Catholic  man  to  teach  school  around  Conewago,  at  Pigeon  Hills,  four  miles  from 
Conewago,  1790;  he  and  his  school  led  to  the  Sulpicians  founding  the  “Seminary 
Farm”  there, — the  earliest  students  of  Mt.  St.  Mary's  1808,  coming  from  Pigeon 
Hills,  but  Herout  taught  no  Catholic  School, — the  sons  of  the  largest  land- 
owners  learned  the  four  R’s  from  him,  later  entered  the  Sulpicians*  School. 

5.  The  Conewago  Jesuits  were  always  hard  up  for  workers,  traveling  mis- 
sionaries— from  1787  were  all  old — Pellentz,  Cerfoumont,  etc., — had  to  take 
seculars — De  Barth,  Brosius,  Gallitzin,  etc.,  up  to  and  after  1800 — had  no  time 
to  teach. 

6.  Jesuits  took  poor  boys  to  work  on  farms,  taught  them  Catechism  in  their 
rooms  in  evening;  but  first  school  at  Conewago  Chapel  dates  from  1830,  when 
Father  Mat.  Leken  built  two  school-houses,  limestone,  roughcast,  one  in  each  end 
of  church  yard,  last  one  gone  1900 — used  for  i vanning  house*  for  people  coming 
to  church  for  5,  10,  20  miles  through  rough  winter  weather,  no  stoves  in  church; 
first  school  teacher  was  Rev.  F.  X.  Kendeler,  “tramp”  German  priest  (secular), 
whom  Jesuits  picked  up,  did  good  work,  left  for  the  West  in  the  40’s;  Rev. 
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Michael  McFaul,  last  heard  from  was  at  St.  Louis,  a schoolboy  of  his;  also  the 
Jesuit  Father  Sullivan  of  Santa  Clara  College,  perhaps  now  dead.  Lay  teachers 
then  taught  to  1860,  Harmon,  Gross,  etc.,  then  Father  F.  X.  De  Neckere  to  1878, 
then  lay  teachers  to  1900,  then  Sisters. 

First  parochial  schools  at  Conewago  were  started  by  Father  Peter  Manns,  S.J., 
1800;  at  Mt.  Rock,  Irishtown,  Hanover,  by  Father  Domperi,  1803;  Paradise  by 
Father  De  Neckere,  1860,  etc.  Two  Sisters  from  Eramittsburg  started  a school 
at  McSherrystown  about  1830,  now  St.  Joseph’s  Academy. 

Father  Wappelar  built  the  first  church  at  Conewago  1741  and  at  Lancaster; 
only  on  that  mission  four  years;  then  attended  by  Jesuits  from  Bohemia  and 
“Hickory,”  now  Father  Frederick’s  church  at  Belair,  Md. 

First  resident  priest  at  Conewago  Father  Mathias  Manners  ( alias  Sittens- 
berger),  about  1760. 

The  establishment  of  parochial  schools  on  these  missions  was  under  great 
difficulties — no  means,  no  teachers, — people  mostly  hardworking  Pa.  Germans. 

Sorry  I cannot  help  you  more. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  T.  Reily. 

It  is  not  a far  cry  nowadays  from  Pennsylvania  to  Florida.  A friend  has 
sent  us  several  little  brochures  on  the  history  of  the  Church  there.  Among 
them  are  the  Jubilee  Account  of  Saint  Joseph's  Colony , in  Pasco  County, 
and  Notes  on  the  Catholic  Church  in  Florida  (15G5-1876),  the  latter  written 
by  the  Very  Rev.  H.  P.  Clavreul,  V.G.  Both  are  excellent  examples  of  what 
might  be  done  in  every  locality  towards  an  intelligent  description  of  the 
Church’s  activity.  Father  Clavreul  dedicates  his  little  volume  to  the 
“Colonists  whom  Divine  Providence  brought  to  these  shores,  August,  1768, 
and  to  their  Descendants.”  It  consists  of  twelve  chapters,  treating  the  his- 
tory of  Florida  from  the  landing  of  Menendez  in  1666  to  the  year  1876.  The 
Indian  revolt  of  1644,  the  occupation  by  the  English  in  1764,  the  Retrocession 
to  Spain  in  1784,  the  Change  of  Flag  in  1819,  together  with  Statistics  of 
Baptisms  and  Marriages  (1768-1867),  and  short  biographical  sketches  of  the 
most  prominent  ecclesiastics,  are  all  studied  from  a new  point  of  view  which 
is  as  refreshing  as  it  is  enlightening.  The  second  half  of  the  booklet  is  a 
very  valuable  Appendix  containing  eight  original  documents  relating  to  the 
Church  in  Florida.  For  prospective  historical  workers  in  that  field,  there 
are  several  items  of  great  interest.  “The  only  authentic  documents  in  the 
possession  of  the  Cathedral  of  St  Augustine  which  refer  to  the  two  hundred 
years  of  uninterrupted  Spanish  occupation  (1666-1763)  are  fourteen  volumes 
of  Baptisms.”  The  numerous  Church  Registers,  left  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peter 
Camp,  who  accompanied  1600  colonists  to  Florida  from  the  Balearic  Islands, 
Italy  and  Greece,  have  also  been  used  by  the  author.  These  Notes  on  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  Florida  deserve  a wide  circulation  among  all  who  are  seeking  a 
model  upon  which  to  base  their  own  research  work  in  similar  fields. 


The  Rev.  Father  Michael  A.  Shine  of  the  Nebraska  Historical  Society,  is 
a graduate  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  High  School,  of  Holy  Cross  College, 
and  of  St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  Baltimore.  As  an  assistant  and  pastor  in  the 
Diocese  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  his  Interest  was  aroused  in  the  study  of  the 
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Indian  tribes  of  the  State,  and  the  Nebraska  Historical  Society  has  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  work  of  its  Catholic  member.  Few  scholars  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  Middle  West  In  his 
conference.  The  "Sebraska  Aborignes  as  they  appeared  in  the  Enghteenth 
Century ; which  was  read  at  the  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska 
Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Lincoln,  May  16,  1913,  and  which  has  recently  been 
published,  we  are  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  the  Indians  of  a region 
over  which  a cloud  of  obscurity  long  hung  before  the  Lewis  and  Clarke 
expedition  of  1804-06.  The  Margry  Papers  were  our  only  sources  for  the 
history  of  this  region  prior  to  1888,  and  while  the  recent  discovery  of  the 
Journal  of  Jean  Baptiste  Truteau  on  the  upper  Missouri  (June  7,  1794,  to 
March  26,  1795),  among  the  Archives  of  the  Indies  at  Seville  (cf.  American 
Historical  Review , Jan.,  1914),  throw  further  valuable  light  on  this  interesting 
subject,  Father  Shine’s  work  contains  the  essential  facts  of  the  same.  It  is 
the  best  succinct  account  of  early  Indian  history  in  Nebraska  at  present,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  eminent  success  so  far  will  induce  him  to  widen  the 
field  of  his  labors  and  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  scholarly  judgment  and  true 
historical  instinct,  for  all  such  studies  must  contribute  to  the  ever-growing 
knowledge  of  the  Catholic  Missions  and  missionaries. 


One  wonders  how  much  longer  we  must  wait  for  a complete  account  of 
the  rise,  growth  and  activity  of  the  Religious  Orders  in  the  United  States. 
Heimbucher’s  Die  Orden  und  Kongregationen  der  Katholischen  Kirche  does 
indeed  give  a large  share  of  its  three  volumes  to  American  religious  history; 
but  a work  on  the  American  Orders  on  the  same  scale  and  written  in  the 
same  thorough  style  is  a want  which  should  be  filled.  Naturally,  the  different 
Orders  must  first  publish  their  own  history  from  their  own  standpoint  before 
such  a synthetic  work  as  this  can  be  attempted.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  this  work  has  not  been  begun.  Among  these  must  be  mentioned  the 
difficulty  of  locating  the  archives  of  the  different  Orders  and  of  collecting 
sufficient  original  sources  to  warrant  a methodic  history  based  upon  the 
same.  Archives  which  were  once  the  property  of  the  original  missionaries 
have  either  gone  back  to  the  mother-houses  in  Europe,  or  have  found  their 
way  into  archiepiscopal  and  episcopal  libraries  in  this  country,  and  have 
been  in  consequence  almost  entirely  lost  to  sight  Such,  for  example,  has 
been  the  fate  of  the  documents  dealing  with  one  of  the  most  interesting 
aspects  of  Catholic  American  history — the  Capuchin  Missions.  In  the 
archives  of  the  Diocese  and  the  Cathedral  of  New  Orleans  will  be  found 
most  of  the  existing  original  sources  on  the  history  of  the  Capuchin  Missions 
in  Louisiana.  The  few  documents  which  rest  in  the  general  archives  of  the 
Order  at  Rome,  will  be  found  in  the  Analecta  O.  M.  Cap . In  some  of  the 
public  libraries  of  Champagne  and  Lorraine  the  sources  of  the  history  of  the 
French  Capuchins  in  America  have  remained  since  the  French  Revolution. 
Those  interested  in  this  important  page  of  our  history  will  regret  to  learn 
that  the  research-work  of  the  Belgian  Capuchin  historian,  Fr.  Fredegand 
Callaey,  has  been  suspended  on  account  of  the  war.  If  sufficient  interest 
could  be  aroused  among  those  who  possess  all  such  material,  these  scattered 
sources  might  be  collected  in  the  principal  house  of  the  Order  in  the  United 
States  and  a scientific  history  of  the  same  be  published.  It  is  a history 
which  contains  many  interesting  sides,  and  none  more  so  than  the  story  of 
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Father  Antoine  Sedella’s  place  in  the  bishopric  of  Louisiana — a place  which 
deserved  a larger  share  in  the  article  on  Neto  Orleans  in  the  Catholic 
Encyclopedia . Several  interesting  articles  on  this  subject  have  appeared  in 
the  U,  8 . Catholic  Historical  Society’s  Records  and  Studies , Vol.  IV  (1906), 
p.  66;  Vol.  V (1907),  p.  274.  The  writer  who  begins  such  a scientific  account 
of  the  Religious  Orders  in  America  will,  of  course,  have  Bishop  Currier's 
excellent  work,  The  History  of  the  Religious  Orders  in  the  United  States , as 
a model  upon  which  to  base  his  studies. 


An  excellent  brochure  which  comes  from  a Capuchin  source  is  Qerman- 
Russian  Settlements  in  Ellis  County , Kansas , by  Rev.  Francis  S.  Lalng, 
O.M.  Cap.  It  was  written  for  the  Kansas  Historical  Society,  and  its  forty-odd 
pages  are  filled  with  interest  and  charm.  It  is  an  article  which  deserves  to 
be  reprinted  in  all  our  Catholic  historical  periodicals,  for  it  is  the  story  of 
some  8000  German  Catholic  families  whose  love  for  the  faith  first  compelled 
them  to  emigrate  from  Germany  into  Russia,  during  the  reign  of  Catherine  II, 
and  compelled  their  children  and  grandchildren  to  emigrate  from  Russia  to 
Ellis  County,  Kansas,  in  1875-78.  They  gave  the  names  of  their  villages  in 
Russia  to  the  settlements  made  in  Kansas,  and  thus  the  link  exists  which 
binds  them  today  to  their  forefathers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Theirs  is  a 
charming  story  of  allegiance  to  the  Church: 

“When  the  colonists,  who  were  all  Catholics,  arrived  in  Ellis  County  there 
was  no  Catholic  church  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  west  of  Salina.  In  each  of  the 
colonies  a large  cross  of  wood  was  erected,  about  which  the  people  gathered 
for  devotions  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  In  Herzog  the  cross  stood  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  section  1.  In  Munjor  it  was  in  the  northeast  corner  of  section  25. 
Here  the  rosary  and  prayers  for  mass  and  litanies  were  prayed.  In  Catharine 
the  cross  was  planted  about  200  yards  from  the  first  dwellings;  a procession 
was  formed,  headed  by  a cross  made  by  Justus  Bissing  and  still  preserved  in  the 
church;  prayers  were  recited  and  songs  sung  on  the  way,  a litany  recited  at  the 
cross.  This  was  continued  on  Sundays  when  no  priest  visited  the  colonies  till 
1879.  In  Pfeifer  the  cross  was  in  the  south  part  of  the  village  plat  on  section  25 ; 
in  Liebenthal,  northeast  of  the  present  church.  The  cross  in  Schoenchen  was 
not  used  for  public  devotions.” 

In  1878  the  Capuchins  took  charge  of  the  Missions  in  Ellis  county,  and 
the  churches  they  have  built  in  the  different  towns  bear  testimony  to  the 
success  of  their  zeal  and  labors.  These  colonies  have  a peculiar  interest  for 
the  student  of  present-day  American  institutions.  They  follow  practically 
the  same  form  of  local  government  which  was  Instituted  by  Catherine  II 
after  their  emigration  to  Russia  in  1762-68: 

“Owing  to  their  seclusion  the  colonies  in  Russia  retained  their  native  tongue 
(German),  but  few  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  Russian  language.  The  set- 
tlers of  Ellis  county  still  speak  German,  and  there  is  today  not  a child  of  these 
setlements  that  cannot  speak  German  as  well,  and  frequently  better  than,  English. 
This  heritage  is  still  fostered  at  home  and  in  the  parish  school.  The  spoken 
German  has  much  similarity  to  that  spoken  in  the  Palatinate  and  in  Bavaria. 
Some  varieties  in  the  language  of  the  different  villages  still  obtain,  such  as  the 
pronunciation  of  e as  ft,  ft,  5,  I,  in  such  words  as  Weizen,  stehen,  etc.  One 
peculiarity  is  that  words  are  employed  in  a sense  that  is  obsolete,  as  ‘bloede’  in 
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the  sense  of  timid;  or  in  a sense  otherwise  humorous  as  “abschenlich,*  as  adverb 
to  express  a superlative;  or  in  a sense  wholly  unusual,  as  ‘frech’  (courageous), 
‘geistreich’  (proud),  'ruchlos*  (wild),  ‘schlau’  (crooked),  ‘unmuendig*  (bashful), 
‘scharf  (fast).  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  settlers  are  never  embarrassed 
in  speech,  having  a readiness  of  coining  new  words,  or  giving  existing  words  a 
new  meaning  should  circumstances  demand  it.  This  may  in  part  explain  the 
unusual  application  of  words.  Because  of  these  peculiarities  of  speech  even  one 
familiar  with  German  often  fails  to  arrive  at  the  thought  it  is  meant  to  convey. 

There  are  in  use  a number  of  Latin  expressions,  such  as  'cito,*  'contra,’  'versus- 
dieren’  ( persuadere ) , 'st&nte  pede’;  these  undoubtedly  were  introduced  by  such 
as  had  studied  Latin  in  the  seminar.  Various  French  words,  such  as  'boutel, 
charmant,  courage,  goulaien  (goulu),  malheur,  palitot,  parapluie,  precis,  rendez- 
vous, reprimand,’  are  Btill  in  use.  This  has  its  explanation  in  the  predilection 
for  French  words  by  Germans  which  had  its  rise  towards  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  still  obtained  at  the  time  of  the  exodus  of  our.  colonists 
from  Germany.  It  was  in  part  due  to  an  influx  of  French-speaking  persons  (as 
prisoners  of  war)  into  the  colonies  after  the  expedition  of  Napoleon  I,  and  after 
the  Crimean  war.  Such  families  of  those  who  have  settled  in  Ellis  county  are, 
e.  g.y  Storm  and  Vonfeld.  Numerous  Russian  words  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  language  of  the  settlers.  Such  are  'ambar’  (granary),  'arbus’  (water- 
melon), 'galosch’  (overshoe)’  'kaback*  (wages),  'kaftan’  (coat),  'kalatsch’  (white 
bread),  'kaluntsch’  (swing),  'kardus’  (cap),  ‘plotnik’  (carpenter),  'polschupka' 
(large  overcoat),  ‘prostoi’  (common).” 

Father  Laing’s  appeal  to  original  sources  in  his  work  can  be  seen  in  a partial 
list  of  his  bibliography: — 

Linnen bergeb,  Jos.,  Sb.  Book  {letter-paper  size)  of  over  600  pages . Relates 
the  early  history  of  several  colonies  on  the  Karamann ; a chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  emigration  to  America. 

Walter,  August,  relates  on  34  pages  { copy  size)  the  emigration  from  Germany 
to  Russia , and  from  Russia  to  the  United  States , with  a full  list  of  the  set- 
tlers in  Catharine . 

Karlin,  Athanasius.  Diary  {though  begun  only  February  8,  1889)  gives 
details  of  his  trip  to  Kansas,  of  crops  from  1876  till  1897  (34  pages , memo- 
randum size. 

Schmidt,  Jacob.  Family  book  (11  pages,  ledger  size),  begun  1843,  relates  impor- 
tant family  matters  till  1904. 

The  monastery  Chronicles  of  Victoria  and  Munjor  contain  some  items  of  interest 
which  are  frequently  referred  to.  All  these  manuscripts  are  German. 

Father  Laing’s  work  is  an  unanswerable  reply  to  a charge  made  recently, 
more  in  a spirit  of  regret  than  of  criticism,  to  the  effect  that  "our  Catholic 
history  so  far  has  been  largely  panegyric,  cornerstone-laying  and  jubilee. 
The  sources  are  nil." 


Belgians  in  this  country  who  are  anxious  to  know  the  whereabouts  of 
members  of  their  families  and  friends  may  learn  the  same  from  a weekly 
paper  published  by  the  Catholic  Association,  London,  England,  called 
De  Stem  uit  Belgie  (UEcho  de  Belgigue).  The  address  is  55  Russell  Square, 
W.  C.,  and  the  price  two  cents.  Each  issue  contains  partial  lists  of  the 
130,000  Belgian  refugees  in  England  and  of  the  22,000  wounded  Belgian 
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soldiers  who  are  In  English  hospitals.  Similar  lists  are  published  of  those 
in  France. 


When  the  history  of  catechetical  literature  In  the  United  States  comes 
to  be  written,  a distinctly  honorable  place  must  be  given  to  Father  Roderick 
A.  MacEachen  of  Barton,  Ohio.  He  has  not  only  succeeded  in  writing  a 
good  Catechism — that  alone  should  place  him  among  the  “immortals,"  as  a 
certain  western  Archbishop  calls  the  best  catechism  writers — but  in  pro- 
ducing a series  of  graded  Catechisms,  ranging  from  a Baby  Catechism  to  a 
Complete  Catechism  of  Christian  Doctrine , graded  to  older  Intelligences. 
There  is  perhaps  no  other  topic  fraught  with  disaster  both  for  him  who 
writes  it,  and  for  him  who  criticizes  it,  as  a Catechism.  It  is  a rock  on  which 
many  have  tried  to  chisel  their  names,  and  have  left  only  a trace  behind. 
When  their  history  is  written  it  will  be  seen  what  a pathetic  tale  remained 
to  be  told  in  the  growth  of  the  Church  in  English-speaking  countries.  Father 
MacEachen  has  succeeded — one  out  of  many  who  have  failed — and  the  suc- 
cess of  his  Catechism  is  heightened  by  the  success  of  a large  Catechism 
Chart  of  Christian  Doctrine , which  is  as  artistic  with  its  beautiful  pictures, 
by  way  of  example,  as  it  is  clear,  concise  and  accurately  adapted  to  the  use 
of  children  in  our  schools.  Another  exceptional  merit  to  his  Catechisms  are 
the  Indexes  at  the  back  and  the  running  bibliography  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  of  books  and  tracts,  many  of  which  children  might  read  on  the  Cate- 
chism lesson.  Catholic  mothers  ought  to  give  their  little  ones  this  Baby 
Catechism  instead  of  the  pagan  books  for  children  with  which  America  is 
overrun. 
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It  has  long  been  recognized  by  scholars  in  this  country  that  the  most 
useful  publication  one  could  place  in  the  hands  of  the  young  student  who  is 
interested  in  his  work  is  a select  and  detailed  bibliography  of  the  sources 
and  materials  for  the  study  of  American  history.  What  Pirenne1  has  done 
for  Belgium,  what  Monod*  has  done  for  France,  what  Dahlmann-Waitz*  and 
Wattenbach4  have  done  for  Germany,  Gross4  for  England,  and  Altamira*  for 
Spain,  Professors  Lamed,T  Channing  and  Hart*  have  done  for  American 
students.  Messrs.  Channing  and  Hart  have  given  us  in  their  guide  a most 
serviceable  volume,  which,  although  limited  in  scope,  is  a good  example  of 
the  kind  of  work  Catholic  historical  students  need  in  their  particular  field. 

No  one  is  more  cognizant  than  these  authors  themselves  of  the  inherent 
incompleteness  of  their  work.  “History  will  not  stay  written” — we  read  in 
the  first  article  of  that  excellent  publication,  The  American  Historical 
Hevietc — “every  age  demands  a history  written  from  Its  own  standpoint — 
with  reference  to  its  own  social  condition,  its  thought,  its  beliefs  and  its 
acquisitions — and  therefore  comprehensible  to  the  men  who  live  in  it.”*  It 
is  particularly  in  the  sphere  of  man*s  intellectual  acquisitions  that  help  is 
needed  by  the  publication  of  Guides  and  Source  Books;  but  even  these  must 
be  limited  in  point  of  time,  space  and  scholarship.  All  bibliographers  con- 
fess these  limitations.  “I  would  not  claim,”  says  Altamira  in  the  preface  of 
his  exhaustive  study,  “that  the  citation  of  every  book  and  article  concerning 
the  subject  will  be  found  in  my  book.”1*  Professors  Channing  and  Hart  also 
tell  us  that  the  immense  mass  of  rich  material  on  American  History  could 
not  be  condensed  into  a single  volume.  Their  endeavor,  therefore,  was  to 
select  out  of  the  available  material  all  that  was  likley  to  be  most  imme- 
diately useful  to  the  searcher  in  political,  social,  constitutional  and  economic 
history.  Pirenne  and  Monod  likewise  confess  the  inevitable  imperfection  of 
their  own  work.  In  commenting  upon  the  deplorable  waste  of  time  and 
energy  in  historical  investigation,  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  literature  of 
English  History  up  to  his  time  had  remained  unarranged  and  unanalyzed. 
Dr.  Gross  says  that  students  were  obliged  to  grope  their  way  through 

1 Pirenne,  Bibliographic  de  Vhistoire  de  Belgique . Ghent,  1893. 

* Monod,  Bibliographic  de  Vhistoire  de  France . Paris,  1888. 

a Dahlmann-Waitz,  Quellenkunde  der  deutschen  Geschichte . Gbtingen,  1912. 

4 Wattenbach,  Deutschlands  Qeschichtsquellen  im  MittelaXter  bis  eur  Mitte 
dee  dreieehnten  Jahrhunderts . Berlin,  1894. 

* Gross,  The  Bouroes  and  Literature  of  English  History  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  about  1485.  London,  1900. 

* Altimira,  La  Enseiianza  de  la  historic.  Madrid,  1895. 

T Larned,  The  Literature  of  American  History.  Boston,  1902. 

* Channing-Hart,  Guide  to  the  Study  of  American  History . Boston,  1897. 

•W.  M.  Sloane,  History  and  Democracy , ahr,  Vol.  1,  (Oct.,  1895),  p.  5. 

14  Altamira,  o.  c.,  p.  x. 
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unclassified  catalogues  in  a pitiable  search  for  bibliographical  information. 
His  volume  is  an  effort  to  remedy  this  defect;  but  he  warns  his  readers  that 
the  task  of  selection  has  been  a difficult  one,  a task  indeed  “which  no  scholar 
could  perform  without  exposing  himself  to  the  accusation  of  having  com- 
mitted some  errors  of  judgment"  With  this  almost  general  consolation  to 
fall  back  upon,  our  endeavor  will  be  to  build  up  gradually  in  this  department 
a volume  of  select  bibliography  for  American  Catholic  History,  one  which 
will  serve  the  student  as  a starting  point  in  his  special  studies  and  researches 
in  this  already  vast  subject.  “My  purpose,"  says  Pirenne,  the  Belgian  his- 
torian, “has  been  above  all  pedagogical.  I am  writing  neither  for  professional 
bibliographers  nor  for  specialists.  I am  striving  only  to  spare  students  from 
useless  trouble  and  effort"11 

This  will  also  be  our  end  in  view.  Apart  from  the  inevitable  incomplete- 
ness of  such  a bibliography,  there  is  a second  difficulty  which  must  be  spoken 
of  at  the  outset — the  question  of  the  division  of  the  materials — les  instru- 
ments de  travail , as  they  are  called.  The  division  we  have  outlined  below 
is  only  a tentative  one,  since  no  rigorous  categories  can  be  formed,  until  the 
whole  field  of  American  Catholic  historical  literature  is  explored,  and  all 
sources,  books,  collections,  and  articles  scattered  through  the  different  Cath- 
olic and  non-Cathollc  periodicals  are  listed  in  logical,  local  and  chronological 
order.  All  this  data  upon  which  we  work  will  be  called  HISTORICAL 
MATERIALS.  These  materials,  the  tools  of  the  student,  can  be  classified 
under  two  general  headings:  SOURCES  and  BOOKS.  Professor  John 
Martin  Vincent  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  his  volume  on  Historical 
Research , an  outline  of  Theory  and  Practice  (p.  18),  gives  a more  detailed 
and  at  the  same  time  a more  philosophically  accurate  division: — 

HISTORICAL  MATERIALS. 

I.  Consciously  transmitted  information. 

A.  Written . 

(Chronicles,  annals,  biographies,  memoirs,  diaries,  genealogies  and 
certain  classes  of  inscriptions.) 

B.  Oral  Tradition . 

(Ballads,  anecdotes,  tales,  saga.) 

C.  Artistic  Productions. 

(Historical  paintings,  portraits,  scenic  sculpture  and  coin  types. 

II.  Relics,  or  unconscious  testimony. 

(Human  remains,  language,  institutions,  products  of  the  hand,  imple- 
ments, fine  arts,  products  of  the  mind,  business  records  and 
literature.) 

III.  Inscriptions,  monuments,  public  documents  of  certain  classes. 

This  division  closely  follows  the  classic  one  given  by  Bernheim,  but  it  is 
evidently  influenced  by  the  fact  that  medieval  productions  were  to  be 
included  in  the  classification.11  Our  division,  although  a tentative  one, 
need  not  be  so  complicated  as  this,  since,  for  the  most  part,  only  modern 

u Pirenne,  o.  o.,  p.  vii. 

“Bkrnheim,  Lehrbuch  der  Uistorischen  Methods , p.  258,  ed.  1908. 
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materials  (dating  from  1492)  need  to  be  catalogued.  Hence,  for  the  present, 
we  will  follow  the  two  main  Ideas  of  Sources  and  Books. 

L SOURCES. 

I.  ORIGINAL  SOURCES. 

A.  Original  Sources  still  in  manuscript. 

The  field  here  is  without  doubt  beyond  the  combined  efforts  of  all  the 
Catholic  historical  workers  of  any  one  generation.  When  we  consider  the 
immense  amount  of  research  it  demanded  on  the  part  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution to  prepare  and  to  publish  their  series  of  Guides , in  no  one  of  which 
the  religious  aspect  of  American  history  has  been  adequately  entered  into, 
the  truth  of  this  is  self-evident  These  Guides , however,  will  form  a basic 
element  in  the  work  necessary  for  our  bibliographical  researches.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  the  following  volumes  have  appeared: 

Guide  to  the  Materials  for  American  History  in  Cuban  Archives,  by  Lois  M. 
Perez,  pp.  x 142). 

Guide  to  the  Materials  for  the  History  of  the  United  States  in  Spanish  Archives 
( Simancas , the  Arohivo  Historico  Nacional , and  Seville),  by  William  R. 
Sheppard  ( 1907,  pp.  107 ) . 

Guide  to  the  Manuscript  Materials  for  the  History  of  the  United  States  to  1783, 
in  the  British  Museum,  in  Minor  London  Archives,  and  in  the  Libraries  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  by  Charles  M.  Andrews  and  Frances  G.  Daven- 
port ( 1908,  pp.  xiv,  499 ) . 

List  of  Documents  in  Spanish  Archives  Relating  to  the  History  of  the  United 
States,  Which  Have  Been  Printed  or  of  Which  Transcripts  Are  Preserved  in 
American  Libraries,  by  James  A.  Robertson  (1910,  pp.  xv,  368). 

Inventory  of  Unpublished  Material  for  American  Religious  History  in  Protestant 
Church  Archives  and  Other  Repositories,  by  William  A.  Allison  ( 1910,  pp. 
vii,  254). 

Guide  to  the  Materials  for  American  History  in  Roman  and  Other  Italian 
Archives,  by  Carl  R.  Fish  (1911,  pp.  ix,  289). 

Calendar  of  Papers  in  Washington  Archives  Relating  to  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States  {to  1873),  by  David  W.  Parker  (1911,  pp.  476). 

Guide  to  the  Materials  for  the  History  of  the  United  States  in  the  Principal 
Archives  of  Mexico,  by  Herbert  E.  Bolton  (1913,  pp.  xv,  553). 

Guide  to  the  Manuscripts  Materials  Relating  to  American  History  in  the  German 
State  Archives,  by  Marion  D.  Learned  (1912,  pp.  vii,  342). 

Guide  to  the  Materials  for  United  States  History  in  Canadian  Archives,  by  David 
M.  Parker  (1913,  pp.  339). 

Guide  to  the  Materials  for  American  History  to  1783,  in  the  Public  Record 
Office  of  Great  Britain. 

VoL  I.  The  State  Papers,  by  Chari.es  M.  Andrews  (1912,  pp.  xi,  346). 

VoL  II.  Departmental  Papers  and  Miscellaneous  (1914,  pp.  367). 

Guide  to  the  Materials  in  London  Archives  for  the  History  of  the  United  States 
Since  1783,  by  Charles  O.  Paulin  and  Frederic  L.  Paxson  (1914,  pp.  555“). 

“ Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Historical  Research,  in  the  Year  Book,  No.  12  (1913),  p.  157. 
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This  Department  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  Is  fast  proving  Itself  a 
general  historical  clearing-house  for  the  Study  of  the  Sources  of  American 
History.  In  addition  to  these  valuable  Guides,  of  which  we  have  listed  only 
the  more  important  ones,  the  workers  in  this  Department  have  brought 
together  what  they  call  the  by-products  of  their  researches.  The  extent  of 
these  by-products,  to  which  access  is  gratuitously  given  to  all  bona  fide 
students,  can  best  be  told  in  the  words  of  the  Report  quoted  above: 

“We  have  a collection,  on  some  40,000  slips,  of  notes  of  about  that  number  of 
documents,  in  the  English  Public  Record  Office  and  other  foreign  archives,  which 
have  been  published  in  printed  volumes  or  of  which  manuscript  copies  exist  in 
American  libraries  or  other  repositories.  Of  those  of  the  former  sort,  the  printed 
documents,  there  is  also  a separate  list,  available  for  loan.  We  have  a list,  on  some 
58,000  slips,  of  all  the  documents  in  143  selected  legajos  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  United  States  in  the  section  of  the  Archives  of  the  Indies  at  Seville  called 
‘Papeles  procedentes  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba.1  We  have  also  copies  of  the  extensive 
and  itemized  inventory  of  all  the  legajos  of  that  subdivision  made  in  Havana 
at  the  time  when  the  papers  composing  it  were  transferred  from  Cuba  to  Spain. 
We  have  the  negatives  of  Mr.  Hill’s  photographs  of  Seville  documents.  We  have 
a body  of  cards  analyzing  large  portions  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  archives 
of  the  Department  of  State,  with  entries  for  each  volume  in  many  of  the  impor- 
tant subdivisions,  and  throughout  a considerable  period  of  the  English  and  French 
correspondence  for  each  dispatch.  We  have  also  special  reports  on  the  archives 
of  the  Bahama  Islands,  of  the  British  West  Indies,  of  British  Columbia,  and  of 
the  Netherlands;  a large  collection  of  notes  on  the  manuscript  materials  for 
American  History  preserved  in  North  Carolina;  and  a more  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  similar  notes  on  materials  elsewhere.” 

This  undoubtedly  creates  at  Washington  a centre  of  historical  work  which 
must  eventually  attract  Catholic  scholars.  Those  who  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  the  Director,  Dr.  Jameson,  and  his  able  and  courteous  young 
assistant,  Mr.  Leland,  know  how  sincere  and  earnest  their  interest  is  in  the 
work  done  by  Catholio  historians  the  world  over.  Owing  to  this  influence, 
among  many  others,  there  will  grow  up  eventually  a distinct  Historical 
Department  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  made  up  of  skilled 
research  workers,  trained  in  our  own  schools,  who  will  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  study  American  Catholic  history  at  first  hand.  Until  the 
Gutted  States  Government  establishes  an  Historical  Institute  in  Rome  and 
elsewhere,  in  imitation  of  all  the  European  countries  that  have  long  ago 
fouuded  such  institutes,"  and  to  which  American  students  can  be  sent  on 
hoarse*  tie  m* ftij/e  for  the  purpose  of  original  research,  Washington  will 
naturally  he  the  central  point  of  all  such  work.  The  project,  which  has 
always  met  with  favorable  notice,  of  erecting  a National  Archives  in  the 
Capitol  City,  will  no  doubt  influence  to  some  extent,  the  centralization  there 
of  documents  of  other  equally  Important  institutions.  How  far  this  or  the 
next  generation  may  proceed  in  the  question  of  legislating  for  some  definite 
means  of  preserving  the  national  Catholic  archives  of  the  United  States 

mCauciuk,  De  la  Create*  d'aae  AYoJ*  beige  d Rome,  Pp.  45-63,  {The  His- 
torical institutes  at  Rome),  Tournsy,  1806. 
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would  be  hazardous  to  say.1*  Until  such  ecclesiastical  and  family  grouping 
of  materials  takes  place  and  is  ready  for  cataloguing,  the  purpose  of  this 
Bibliography  will  be  to  point  out  the  location  of  all  such  materials  and  the 
extent  of  their  use  by  historians  in  the  past,  as  well  as  to  describe  the  chief 
authorities  upon  the  Auxiliary  Sciences  of  history  which  help  the  workers  to 
arrange  them  and  interpret  them  critically.  From  time  to  time  we  hope  to 
present  detailed  catalogues  of  documents  in  European  archives  dealing  with 
American  Church  history,  as  well  as  to  give  occasional  reference  to  the 
contents  of  similar  archives  here  in  the  United  States.  Such  a design, 
properly  carried  out,  would  furnish  the  student  with  a Complete  Guide  to  the 
Manuscript  Sources  of  American  Catholic  History . 

B.  Published  Sources. 

There  is  a consensus  of  opinion  on  the  fact  that  one  of  the  desiderata 
for  future  American  Catholic  Historical  work  is  a Complete  Collection  of 
Published  Sources  for  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  United  States. 
Fifty  years  ago,  Reusens  began  the  publication  of  the  well-known  series, 
Analectes  pour  servir  d Vhistoire  eccldsiastique  de  la  Belgique , the  value  of 
which  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated  today,  when  many  original  documents 
have  suffered  the  fate  of  all  such  material  in  the  course  of  the  present  war. 
This  Important  collection,  which  contains  thousands  of  valuable  documents, 
is  of  equal  merit  with  similar  publications  for  France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
Catholic  England  also  can  boast  of  seventeen  fine  volumes  of  original 
records,  published  during  the  past  ten  years  by  the  Catholic  Record  Society 
of  London.  What  the  American  scholar  needs,  therefore,  is  a series  of 
uniform  volumes  containing  all  the  known  existing  material,  both  here  and 
abroad,  for  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States.  Much  of  this 
work  has  already  been  done,  but  It  is  scattered  through  the  six  or  seven 
Catholic  Historical  magazines,  and  sometimes  in  an  unclassified  form  and 
often  in  unscientific  dress.  The  student  interested  in  this  aspect  of  his 
work  needs  only  to  take  up  volume  after  volume  of  the  American  Historical 
Society’s  Researches  and  Records  (Philadelphia),  to  feel  his  heart  glow  with 
admiration  for  what  that  excellent  body  has  done,  and,  in  particular,  for  all 
that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Middleton,  O.S.A.,  and  Martin  I.  J.  Griffin,  Esq.,  have 
accomplished  in  this  respect  The  late  lamented  Mr.  Griffin,  with  his  sharp, 
critical  faculty,  would  have  been  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  have  claimed 
his  work  as  perfect;  and,  no  doubt,  hidden  among  the  ideals  of  that  inde- 
fatigable worker  was  one  which  embraced  such  a Collection.  This  work  the 
present  generation  of  scholars  must  do.  All  that  has  been  published  so  far 
must  be  arranged  scientifically;  and  as  fresh  manuscripts  are  found,  these 
must  be  added  to  the  list. 

M It  is  only  fair  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a collection  which  not  only 
would  seem  to  anticipate  this  project,  but  also  would  suggest  that  the  work  done 
so  far  be  continued.  We  refer  to  the  Catholic  Archives  of  America , begun  by  the 
late  Professor  Edwards,  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  and  continued  under 
the  skilled  direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  Foik,  C.  S.  C.  The  Archives  at  Notre  Dame 
University  are  of  a more  distinct  national  Catholic  character  than  those  of  any 
other  centre,  and  the  University  authorities  deserve  the  highest  praise  for  the 
effort  made  so  far  in  their  preservation. 
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II.  LITERARY  SOURCES. 

Under  this  title  will  be  listed  all  contemporary  publications  such  as  books, 
pamphlets,  brochures,  broadsides,  pastorals,  open  letters,  etc.,  etc.,  which, 
although  in  print,  rank  almost  as  high  in  value  as  original  manuscript  sources. 
Here  again  we  shall  be  aided  by  workers  who  have  preceded  us  such  as 
Finottc,  Bibliographic  Catholica  Americana:  a list  of  works  written  by 
Catholic  authors  and  published  in  the  United  States.  New  York,  1872. 
One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  particular  branch  of  the  work,  which  pre- 
sents itself  at  the  moment,  is  the  Index  of  Historical  Pamphlets  in  the 
Library  of  St.  Charles 9 Seminary , Overbrook , Pa .,  compiled,  unless  we  mis- 
take, under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh  T.  Henry."  Gnxow’s  Dic- 
tionary of  English  Catholic  Biography , with  its  valuable  lists  of  works  after 
each  biographical  sketch,  would  also  be  a good  model  to  imitate  in  design, 
if  not  in  character,  for  a catalogue  of  this  field  of  American  Catholic  History. 

III.  MONUMENTAL  SOURCES. 

The  United  States  is  not  so  rich  in  this  class  of  material  as  European 
countries;  but  when  one  sees  the  Museums  at  Georgetown  University  and  at 
Notre  Dame  University,  one  appreciates  the  value  of  preserving  all  such 
relics  of  the  olden  times.  Many  of  our  old  Catholic  families  possess  valuable 
Monumental  Sources,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  day  future  students  may 
have  all  these  sources  at  their  command  in  a National  Catholic  Museum. 
All  writers  on  historical  methodology  recognize  the  importance  of  Monu- 
mental Sources.  It  is  true  that  our  traditions  are  scarcely  old  enough  to 
throw  around  these  objects  the  same  mysterious  charm  which  medieval 
sources  of  this  kind  possess,  but  we  are  certainly  responsible  to  the  future 
for  their  preservation.  Moreover,  once  the  attention  of  those  whom  it  con- 
cerns is  aroused  as  to  the  eminent  value  of  these  fonds,  greater  care  will  be 
taken  of  old  photographs  and  sketches,  old  inscriptions  and  other  objects  of 
historical  value,  such  as  missionary  maps,  medals,  title-pages  of  very  old 
Catholic  books,  etc.,  etc.  It  will  be  our  object  to  point  out  from  time  to  time 
the  best  method  of  preserving  and  cataloguing  all  such  data  and  methods  of 
describing  the  same.  The  second  grand  division  we  are  following  in  His- 
torical Materials  is: 

n.  BOOKS. 

Some  time  ago  in  one  of  its  valuable  notes,  America  (Vol.  XI,  July 
4,  1914),  quoted  a very  witty  paragraph  from  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript, 
under  the  caption : “History  of  a Bibliography.”  “Nowadays,”  says  America , 
in  commenting  upon  it,  “nothing  is  easier  to  make  than  an  imposing  bibliog- 
raphy. The  librarian’s  assistant  will  furnish  an  author  with  a complete  list 
of  works  bearing  on  a given  subject,  and  this  array  of  titles  can  be  made 
to  occupy  at  the  end  of  the  volume  as  much  space  as  possible.  No  one,  of 
course,  will  ever  read  these  impressive  columns  of  ‘Authorities,’  but  indolent 
reviewers  who  see  them  will  not  fail  to  mention  the  author’s  ‘varied  erudi- 
tion’ and  to  call  his  book  a ‘solid  and  learned  work,’  so  his  reputation  for 
scholarship  and  research  is  made.” 

We  find  no  reason  to  take  exception  to  this  statement.  Certain  types  of 
bibliography  are  easy  to  make.  They  are  more  a work  of  compilation  than 
of  intelligent  selection.  No  one  would  declare,  however,  that  we  would  be 
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better  without  the  works  of  Pirenne,  or  of  Channing  and  Hart  Much  depends 
upon  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  bibliography  itself,  and  much  more  upon  the 
classification  used  in  the  general  scheme  of  its  field.  Our  purpose  is  to 
furnish  the  student  and  research-worker  in  the  field  of  American  Catholic 
history  with  a selected  list  of  references  gathered  from  the  three  great 
divisions  of  bibliographical  science,  namely,  (1)  Didactic  writings  (Books, 
treatises,  etc.);  (2)  Repertoires  (Dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  bibliographical 
collections,  etc.) ; (3)  Periodicals  (Reviews,  magazines,  newspapers,  records, 
etc.,  etc.),  where  he  will  find  material  for  continuing  the  work  already 
accomplished  by  scholars  in  the  past  This  vast  field  of  what  might  be  called 
Book  Material  must  be  searched  carefully  and  judiciously  and  must  be 
catalogued,  again  tentatively,  according  to  pre-arranged  categories.  When 
completed,  this  select  Bibliography  of  the  Study  of  American  Catholic  His- 
tory would  be  arranged  more  or  less  in  the  following  manner: 

Part  I.  THE  AUXILIARY  SCIENCES. 

Part  II.  THE  SOURCES. 

Part  III.  HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

In  order  to  round  out  this  introductory  note.  It  will  be  necessary  to  give 
in  advance  the  division  of  this  third  part : 

L General  Histories  of  the  Chtjrch,  in  Which  the  Church  of  the  United 
States  Receives  Adequate  Treatment, 
n.  Particular  Histories  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States. 

1.  MI88IONARY  ACTIVITY  IN  GENERAL  UP  TO  1789. 

(a)  Spanish  Missionary  activity. 

(b)  French  Missionary  activity. 

(c)  English  Missionary  activity. 

2.  From  the  establishment  or  the  Hierarchy  up  to  the  present 

time  (1789-1915). 

(a)  Provincial  History. 

(b)  Diocesan  History. 

(c)  Parochial  History. 

(d)  Corporate  History  (religions  orders,  church  societies,  institu- 

tions, etc.). 

HL  Special  Historical  Works  : 

1.  Dogmatic  History. 

2.  History  or  Apologbtical  Literature. 

8.  History  or  Worship  and  Discipline. 

4.  Hagiographical  and  Ascetical  History. 

5.  SciENTiriC  AND  LITERARY  HISTORY. 

6.  History  or  Catholic  Art  and  Architecture  in  the  United  States. 

7.  History  or  Catholic  Social  Action  (Charities,  Catholic  Federa- 

tion, etc.,  ETC.). 

8.  Church  and  State  in  the  United  States. 

Such  a plan,  drawn  up  upon  this  scale,  could  be  dismissed  at  once  as 
ambitious  and  impossible,  if  it  were  to  be  the  work  of  any  one  man;  but  it 
is  believed  that  interest  will  be  aroused  all  over  the  United  States  and  her 
dependencies  among  scholars  and  especially  among  ecclesiastics  to  make 
this  very  important  work  as  perfect  as  possible.  In  this  everyone  can  help. 
No  item  of  knowledge  is  insignificant,  and  as  the  work  proceeds  there  will  be 
many,  without  doubt,  who  will  see  imperfect  or  inadequate  selection  on  each 
and  every  topic.  It  is  to  these  friends  and  helpers  we  appeal  at  the  outset 
to  bring  to  our  knowledge  all  existing  materials  for  a work  which  will  prove 
a boon  in  the  hands  of  the  students  of  this  and  succeeding  generations. 

(2b  be  continued.) 
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McCormick,  Rev.  Patrick  J.,  S.T.L.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
in  the  Catholic  University  of  America.  History  of  Education:  A Survey 
of  the  Development  of  Educational  Theory  and  Practice  in  Ancient, 
Mediaeval  and  Modem  Times . Washington,  D.  C.,  The  Catholic  Education 
Press,  1915. 

Fr.  Matthaei  ab  Aquaspabta,  O.F.M.,  S.R.E.,  Cardinalis.  Questiones  Die- 
putatae  Selectae . Tom . //,  Questiones  de  Christo . Ad.  Aquas  Claras 
( Quarocchi ).  Ex  Typographia  Collegii,  S.  Bonaventurae,  1914. 

Bamdero-Thubston.  Popular  Sermons  on  the  Catechism.  Vol.  II.  The  Com - 
mandments.  New  York,  Benzlger  Bros.,  1914. 

Berry,  Rev.  E.  Sylvester.  Commentary  on  the  Psalms.  New  York,  Benziger 
Bros.,  1914. 

Breasted-Robinson.  Outlines  of  European  History.  Pt.  I,  Pt.  II.  Robinson- 
Beard.  Two  Vols.  Boston,  Ginn  & Co. 

Cleary,  Rev.  Patrick.  The  Church  and  Usury.  An  Essay  on  Some  Historical 
and  Theological  Aspects  of  Money-lending.  Dublin,  Gill  & Co.,  1914. 

Coleman,  Christopher  Bush,  Ph.D.  Constantine  the  Great  and  Christianity . 
New  York,  The  Columbia  University  Press  (Longmans,  Green  St  Co., 
Agents),  1914. 

Conybeare,  Fred  C.,  M.A.,  F.B.A.  The  Historical  Christ.  Chicago,  The  Open 
Court  Publishing  Co.,  1914. 

Cothonay,  Rev.,  M.B.,  O.P.  Lives  of  Four  Martyrs  of  Tonkin.  New  York, 
Kenedy,  1913. 

Curti8,  Georgina  Pell.  Beyond  the  Road  to  Rome.  St  Louis,  H.  B.  Herder, 
1914. 

Curtis,  Georgina  Pell.  Some  Roads  to  Rome  in  America.  St  Louis,  B. 
Herder,  1910. 

Davis  McKendrick.  A History  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Europe  for  Sec- 
ondary Schools.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1914. 

Dreher-Hammer.  Outlines  of  Church  History.  St  Louis,  Herder,  1911. 

Elder,  Paul.  The  Old  Spanish  Missions  of  California.  San  Francisco,  Paul 
Elder  & Co.,  1912. 

Embury,  Aymar.  Early  American  Churches.  New  York,  Doubleday,  Page  St 
Co.,  1914. 

Fonck,  Leopold,  S.J.  The  Parables  of  the  Gospel.  New  York,  Pustet,  1915. 

Fraser,  Mrs.  Hugh  and  Hugh  O.  Seven  Years  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  New 
York,  Dodd,  Mead  St  Co.,  1914. 

Laurand,  L.  Manuel  des  Etudes  Grecques  et  La  tines.  Fasc.  I and  II.  Paris, 
Picard,  1913. 

Foot,  E.  C.,  F.R.G.S.  A Galla-English,  English-Galla  Dictionary.  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1913. 

Gibergues,  Msor.  de,  Bishop  of  Valence.  Simplicity  According  to  the  Gospel. 
New  York,  Kenedy,  1914. 

Harris,  Dean  W.  L.  Pioneers  of  the  Cross  in  Canada.  St.  Louis,  Herder,  1914. 
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IN  MEMORIAM:  RT.  REV.  CAMILLUS  P.  MAES,  D.  D., 

1846-1915 


The  untimely  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Covington  removes  from 
the  scene  a figure  of  more  than  ordinary  worth  and  importance  in 
our  Catholic  life.  This  son  of  Flemish  parents,  and  graduate  of 
the  American  College  at  Louvain,  was  among  the  first  fruits  of  that 
vigorous  institution,  and  during  life  prized  no  honor  more  highly. 
The  distinguished  band  of  young  priests  who  left  their  native  Bel- 
gium on  the  morrow  of  our  Civil  War  counted  in  its  ranks  not  a few 
scholarly  and  ardent  missionaries,  but  none  of  greater  zeal,  learning 
and  refinement  than  Camillus  Maes.  His  services  to  the  Diocese 
of  Detroit  as  secretary  to  Bishop  Borgess  and  pastor  at  Monroe  were 
in  due  time  rewarded  by  his  nomination  to  the  widowed  See  of 
Covington  as  its  third  bishop,  and  here  since  1885  he  displayed  all 
the  qualities  of  a great  pastor  of  souls.  It  is  not  easy  to  appreciate 
or  describe  the  intimate  relationships  which  in  three  decades  arise 
between  a good  bishop  and  his  devoted  clergy,  religious  communities 
and  faithful  people.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  cover  the  entire 
spiritual  and  religious  life  of  his  flock,  and  to  no  small  extent  affect 
also  their  civil  and  domestic  lives. 

From  the  day  of  his  consecration  Bishop  Maes  took  place  among 
the  most  efficient  prelates  of  the  American  hierarchy.  Catholic  educa- 
tion appealed  to  his  heart  with  irresistible  force,  and  by  the  erection 
of  schools  and  the  introduction  of  teaching  communities,  as  well  as 
by  voice  and  pen,  he  never  ceased  to  promote  its  interests.  His  dio- 
cese, modest  in  size  and  wealth,  acquired  an  enviable  equipment  of 
institutions  of  learning  and  charity.  The  remote  and  mountainous 
parts  enjoyed  always  his  special  attention.  Ecclesiastical  art  recog- 
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nized  in  him  an  enlightened  and  generous  patron,  whose  varied  and 
sustained  efforts  in  this  direction  culminated  in  the  truly  splendid 
cathedral  which  he  left  all  but  completed,  an  imperishable  monu- 
ment to  his  zeal  and  self-sacrifice,  his  fine  pure  taste,  and  his  intimate 
sense  of  the  mutual  relations  of  architecture  and  the  other  arts.  One 
does  not  wonder  therefore  that  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  reli- 
gious life  of  the  priesthood,  or  that  he  was  the  organizer  of  the 
“ Priests’  Eucharistic  League  ” in  the  United  States  and  the  founder 
of  its  organ  u Emmanuel.”  It  was  the  missionary  life  which  first 
appealed  to  the  young  Belgian  seminarist,  and  so  in  his  excellent 
Life  of  Father  Charles  Nerinckx  he  was  able  to  fill  out  and 
color  from  his  own  affections  the  details  of  that  wonderful  chapter 
of  priestly  teal  and  devotion.  As  a member  of  the  Third  Plenary 
Couuoil  of  Baltimore  he  had  a part  in  the  formation  of  the  new 
American  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  since  then  has  been  so 
largely  reproduced  or  imitated  elsewhere.  The  American  College  at 
Iiouvain  regrets  in  him  one  of  its  warmest  and  most  helpful  friends, 
to  whose  habitual  solicitude,  good  advice  and  generous  aid  its  pros- 
perity is  in  no  small  measure  due. 

Bishop  Maes  was  a polished  speaker,  a writer  of  much  distinction, 
and  an  excellent  linguist  As  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Catholic  University  he  rendered  most  valuable  service  to  the 
cause  of  higher  education,  and  as  its  secretary  for  many  years  he  so 
endeared  himself  to  all  his  colleagues  that  his  loss  seems  irreparable. 

He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  formation  of  the  Catholic  His- 
torical Review.  It  was  his  encouraging  letters  at  the  beginning 
of  the  enterprise  which  not  only  stimulated  those  who  had  the  project 
at  heart  but  also  outlined  to  a great  extent  the  scope  and  form  of 
the  new  publication.  He  was  particularly  anxious  to  see  it  assume 
a national  outlook,  in  order  that  the  excellent  work  done  by  the 
different  Catholic  historical  magazines,  such  as  the  United  States 
Catholic  Historical  Society  Records  and  the  American  Catholic  His- 
torical Society  Records  and  Researches,  could  in  this  way  be  made 
known  to  the  Catholics  of  the  country  at  large  and  thus  encourage 
similar  enterprises  in  other  Catholic  centres.  Catholic  historical 
science  has  lost  a valuable  worker  by  his  death.  As  one  of  the 
original  contributors  to  the  Review,  his  article  on  Flemish  Fran- 
ciscan Missionaries  in  North  America  (1673-1738)  has  a pathetic 
interest  for  all  those  who  saw  in  it  the  beginning  of  a complete  his- 
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tory  of  a period  about  which  little  so  far  is  known  with  strict  accu- 
racy. “ You  have  evoked  a literary  ghost  snuffed  out  years  ago  by 
a mitre !”,  he  wrote  to  one  of  the  editors  when  he  took  up  this  subject 
which  linked  so  intimately  his  love  for  his  native  Belgium  and  for 
his  adopted  home,  America.  In  that  other  and  better  patria  whither 
his  soul  has  fled  his  great  interest  in  Catholic  American  historical 
work  will  continue,  for  it  was  the  strongest  passion  of  his  life  and 
remained  such  until  his  death.  Requiescat  in  pace! 

* Thomas  J.  Shahan, 

Bishop  of  Qermanicopolis. 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  CUBA 


AN  OUTLINE  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  PERIOD  TO  THE  CAPTURE 
OF  HAVANA  BY  THE  ENGLISH  (1492-1762) 1 


Cuba  has  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  first  countries  of  the  New 
World  colonized  by  Europeans,  and  of  having  sent  from  its  shores 
the  intrepid  men  who  began  the  conquest  of  North  America.  As  in 
many  of  its  localities,  the  aboriginal  name  of  the  island  has  survived 
both  Juana  and  Fernandina ; and  though  a mere  remnant  of  the 
aboriginal  population  exists  today  near  Cape  Maysi,  the  name  of  a 
vanished  race  is  indelibly  stamped  upon  the  face  of  Cuba. 

In  1492,  the  eyes  of  the  white  men  first  fell  upon  the  great 
Antilla,  the  largest  of  the  Antilles,  when  Columbus,  leaving  the 
Bahamas,  was  pursuing  the  course  of  his  first  voyage  which  was  to 
end  at  the  Island  of  Hayti,  named  by  him  Isabela.  Sixteen  more 
years  were  to  pass  before  it  became  thoroughly  established  that  Cuba 
was  an  island,  when  Sebastian  de  Ocampo  circumnavigated  it,  and 
three  more  were  to  elapse,  before  the  death-knell  of  the  Indian  was 
to  sound.  Diego  Columbus,  son  of  the  great  Admiral,  was  then  at 
the  head  of  Spain’s  colonies  in  the  West  Indies.  From  Santo 
Domingo,  the  cradle  of  Spanish  colonization  in  the  West,  Diego 
Velasquez  went  in  1511  with  three  hundred  of  his  countrymen  to 
extend  the  conquests  of  Castile  and  Leon.  The  expedition  disem- 
barked in  the  harbor  of  Palmas  near  Cape  Maysi.  The  great 
Dominican,  Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  then  not  yet  a member  of  the 

*l%e  sources  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Cuba  are  much  scattered,  and 
there  is  hardly  any  single  work  which  can  be  mentioned  as  a special  reference. 
They  must  be  sought  for  here,  there  and  everywhere.  The  following,  however, 
may  be  consulted:  Historic  Ecclesiastica  of  Gil  Gonzalez  Davila;  Morel 
t Santa  Cruz,  Historic  de  la  Isla  y Catedral  de  Cuba,  mb.  in  the  Biblioteca 
Nacional  of  Havana;  Arrate  in  the  Reports  of  the  Sociedad  Patriotica;  the 
Works  of  Bachiller  t Morales;  the  Bibliografia  Cubana  of  Carlos  Trelles; 
pamphlets  and  manuscripts  in  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  of  Havana;  other  mss. 
in  the  valuable  library  of  Sefior  Augusto  Escoto  of  Matanzas;  Sources  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Spanish  America , by  Charles  Warren  Currier  in 
Reports  of  International  Congress  of  Americanists , London,  1912;  Sources  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Cuba  by  the  same,  (Manuscript  to  be  read  before  the 
International  Congress  of  Americanists  at  Washington,  1915). 
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Order  of  St.  Dominic,  went  with  the  conquistadores.  He  was  already 
a friend  of  the  Indian  and  such  he  was  to  remain  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  In  his  little  book,  The  Destruction  of  the  Indies , he  has  given 
us  a harrowing  account  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  among  the  doomed 
race  on  that  island,  and  whatever  allowance  be  made  for  the  exag- 
geration to  which  he  was  prone,  enough  may  be  deducted  to  excite 
abhorrence  on  the  one  hand  for  the  deeds  of  blood  related  therein, 
and  pity  on  the  other  for  the  unfortunate  Hatuey  and  his  vanishing 
race.  Las  Casas  had  enough  opportunities  to  gather  material  for 
his  subsequent  histories;  for,  with  Panfilo  de  Narvaez,  he  traveled 
from  east  to  west  through  the  greater  part  of  the  island  as  far  as  the 
province  of  Havana  in  order  to  reconnoitre  the  country  and  to  pacify 
the  inhabitants.  In  1512,  Velasquez  founded  the  town  of  Asuncion 
de  Baracoa,  the  oldest  settlement  in  Cuba,  and  two  years  later  the 
foundations  were  laid  of  Trinidad,  San  Salvador,  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
San  Salvador  de  Bayamo  and  Santa  Maria  del  Puerto  Principe. 
On  July  25th,  the  Feast  of  St.  Christopher,  in  1515,  the  settlement 
of  San  Cristobal  de  la  Habana  was  begun  some  distance  from  the 
site  where  the  capital  of  the  island  is  situated  today.  The  Feast  of 
the  Patron  Saint  of  Havana,  by  permission  of  the  Holy  See,  is  cele- 
brated on  November  16,  since  July  25  is  also  the  feast-day  of  St. 
James  the  Apostle. 

Unfortunately  for  the  history  of  the  first  period  of  Cuban  col- 
onization, the  fact  must  be  recorded  that  the  earliest  archives  of  the 
island  have  perished.  The  dampness  of  the  climate,  insects,  and  the 
incursions  of  buccaneers  were  so  many  deadly  agencies  that  have 
contributed  toward  the  annihilation  of  these  precious  documents. 
The  archives  of  Havana  were  destroyed  in  1538  in  a conflagration 
caused  by  a French  buccaneer.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
in  those  days  missionaries,  mostly  Friars,  found  their  way  into 
various  parts  of  the  island,  as  the  Spanish  expeditions  were  always 
accompanied  by  priests;  and  the  conversion  of  the  natives,  it  must 
be  said  to  their  credit,  was  always  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Castile.  Bishoprics  too  were  invariably  founded,  as 
soon  as  the  settlement  of  a country  began.  The  Spaniards  had  not 
been  in  Cuba  eight  years,  when  a bull  of  Leo  X,  in  1518,  estab- 
lished the  diocese  of  Baracoa  under  the  title  of  the  Assumption. 
There  seems  to  be  some  controversy  about  the  first  Bishop  of  Cuba, 
but  it  appears  probable  that  the  honor  belongs  to  Fray  Juan  Garces 
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of  the  Order  of  St  Dominic,  Elected  to  Baracoa,  he  never  saw 
Cuba,  as  he  was  transferred  to  the  See  of  Cozumel.  No  bishop  ever 
resided  in  Baracoa,  for  the  see  was  suppressed  by  Adrian  VI  in 
1522,  the  year  in  which  Velasquez,  the  first  colonizer  of  Cuba,  died. 
When  excavations  were  made  in  1810  for  the  new  Cathedral  of 
Santiago,  the  stone  covering  his  mortal  remains  with  his  epitaph 
was  found  seven  and  a half  feet  below  the  pavement  In  1523,  the 
See  of  Santiago  was  established  with  the  Fleming,  John  de  Witte, 
as  its  first  Bishop.  He  was  most  likely  a Dominican.  This  Bishop 
did  not  reach  his  diocese,  which  he  governed  by  a vicar,  and  he 
resigned  in  1527.  Dying  in  1540  in  the  city  of  Bruges,  he  was 
buried  there  in  the  Dominican  convent,  with  an  epitaph  recording 
the  fact  that  after  being  Bishop  of  Cuba,  he  was  Arch-almoner  and 
confessor  of  Eleonora,  Queen  of  France. 

De  Witte  was  succeeded  by  the  Dominican  Friar,  Bernardo  de 
Meza,  whose  consecration  took  place  in  1536.  He  arrived  in  his 
diocese  two  years  later.  In  the  meantime  the  colonization  of 
Florida  had  been  begun  and  a bishop  had  been  appointed  to  that 
region  in  1527  in  the  person  of  the  Franciscan,  Juan  Suarez,  who 
never  took  possession  of  his  see,  owing  to  the  many  difficulties  that 
accompanied  the  conquest.  In  consequence  of  this,  Florida  was 
annexed  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  Santiago,  and  remained  sub- 
ject to  it  until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the 
colony  was  transferred  to  England.  The  Island  of  Jamaica  also 
formed  part  of  the  diocese  of  Santiago,  whose  Bishop  remained  suf- 
fragan to  the  Archbishop  of  Santo  Domingo,  until  towards  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  when  the  Bishop  of  Santiago  became  the 
Metropolitan  of  Cuba.  Among  the  early  Bishops  of  Santiago  in  the 
sixteenth  century  we  find  recorded  the  names  of  Juan  Flandes,  the 
Dominican;  Miguel  Ramirez  de  Salamanca;  the  Carthusian,  Diego 
de  Sarmiento;  Fernando  de  Urango,  and  Bernardino  de  Villalpando 
y Talavera.  The  last  named  was  translated  to  Guatemala  in  1564. 
Juan  del  Castillo,  who  was  Bishop  in  1568,  had  the  intention 
of  visiting  the  island  of  Jamaica  in  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent ; but  he  was  forced  to  desist  for  want  of  the  neces- 
sary funds  which  he  was  unable  to  obtain  from  the  officers  of  the 
crown  in  the  island.  The  difficulties  of  Episcopal  visitation  in  Cuba 
were  enormous  in  those  days,  when  one  reflects  that  even  in  recent 
times  there  have  been  parishes  in  the  island  that  had  not  known  an 
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episcopal  visitation  for  eighteen,  or  even  thirty  years.  Juan  del 
Castillo  seems  to  have  resigned  after  the  year  1571.  His  successors 
were  the  Franciscan,  Diaz  Salcedo,  another  Franciscan,  Bartolomfi 
de  la  Plaza,  and  the  Dominican,  Juan  de  las  Cabezas,  whom  we  find 
there  in  1602,  and  who  was  translated  later  to  Guatemala.  His  suc- 
cessor, Armendariz,  seems,  from  all  accounts,  to  have  been  a man  of 
strong  and  almost  military  character.  He  passed  from  the  see  of 
Cuba  to  that  of  Michoacan,  and  he  was  followed  at  Santiago  by  the 
Augustinian  Friar,  Gregorio  de  Alarcon.  In  1625,  Leonel  de  Cer- 
vantes, a native  of  Mexico,  was  transferred  from  the  see  of  Santa 
Marta  to  that  of  Cuba. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  owing  to  the  repeated  incursions  of 
buccaneers,  and  for  other  reasons,  the  Bishops  of  Santiago  took  up 
their  abode  in  the  growing  metropolis  of  Havana,  while  their  Chap- 
ter remained  at  the  Cathedral  in  Santiago.  This  state  of  affairs, 
abnormal  yet  not  exactly  uncanonical,  lasted  until  the  division  of 
the  diocese,  when  the  see  of  Havana  was  erected  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Bishop  Geronimo  de  Lara,  of  the  order  of  La 
Merced,  who  succeeded  Leonel  de  Cervantes,  died  at  Havana  in 
1644.  He  was  buried  in  the  principal  parish  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Christopher,  which  had  been  begun  in  1550,  the  original  church 
having  been  burned  in  the  conflagration  of  1538.  Of  the  tomb  of 
this  Bishop  no  trace  remains.  His  successor  was  Martin  de  Zelaya 
Ocarriz,  who  was  succeeded  by  Nicholas  de  la  Torre.  The  latter 
died  in  Havana  and  his  mortal  remains  reposed  in  the  Church  of  the 
Candelaria  at  Guanabacoa,  opposite  Havana,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  show  where  they  may  have  been  laid.  In  1656  we  find  as  Bishop, 
Juan  de  Montiel,  and  two  years  later,  Pedro  de  Reyna  Maldonado, 
a native  of  Lima  in  Peru  who  is  known  as  the  author  of  a work 
entitled  The  Perfect  Prelate . Maldonado  died  in  Havana  without 
being  consecrated,  and  his  successor,  Juan  de  Santo  Matia  Saens  de 
Manosca,  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Guatemala.  Francisco  Ber- 
nardo Alonso  de  los  Rios,  a Trinitarian,  was  translated  to  the  see 
of  Cuidad  Rodrigo,  becoming  later  Archbishop  of  Granada.  Another 
Bishop-author  of  Cuba  was  Gabriel  Diaz  Vara  Calderon,  who  pub- 
lished a work  on  the  Grandeur  and  Marvels  of  Rome . He  died  in 
Havana,  and  like  so  many  of  his  predecessors,  he  lies  in  an  unknown 
tomb. 

Up  to  this  time,  no  Synod  had  ever  been  held  in  the  Island  of 
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Cuba,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Santo  Domingo, 
convened  in  1622,  were  the  only  synodal  statutes  which  governed  the 
Island.  On  March  4,  1673,  the  King  of  Spain  ordered  the  Bishop 
Vara  Calderon  to  convene  a Synod,  but  the  death  of  the  Bishop  the 
following  year  prevented  the  execution  of  the  decree.  The  honor  of 
holding  the  first  Synod  in  the  Island  was  reserved  to  his  successor, 
Juan  Garcia  de  Palacios,  who  was  taken  from  Puebla  de  los  Angeles 
in  Mexico.  The  Synod  met  in  June,  1684,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  king,  by  whose  permission  the  statutes  were  published  in  Spanish. 
Unfortunately  nothing  is  said  in  the  book  of  the  Acta  Synodi  besides 
the  statutes,  and  it  is  regrettable  that  the  names  of  those  present  are 
not  recorded.  These  statutes  were  reprinted  in  Havana  in  1841  by 
Bishop  Juan  Jose  Diaz  de  Espada  y Landa.  This  is  the  edition  I 
have  utilized.  This  book,  now  very  rare,  belongs  to  the  collection  of 
my  friend  Senor  Escoto  of  Matanzas  who,  possibly,  possesses  the 
best  collection  of  works  on  Cuba  to  be  found  anywhere  outside  of  the 
Biblioteca  Nacional  of  Havana.  These  statutes,  apart  from  their 
religious  and  canonical  importance,  are  most  valuable  to  the  histor- 
ian for  the  knowledge  they  impart  of  the  religious  condition  of  Cuba 
toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Unlike  the  present 
day,  it  appears  that  the  practice  of  paschal  communion  was  at  that 
time  general  in  the  island.  The  parish  priests  were  obliged  to  take 
a census  of  their  flock  year  by  year,  and  note  those  that  received  the 
Sacraments  by  certificates  given  to  each  one.  These  certificates 
were  to  be  delivered  to  the  Bishop.  Those  who  failed  to  comply 
with  their  Easter  duty  were  excommunicated  and  denounced.  This 
law  was  binding  throughout  the  diocese,  including  Florida  and 
Jamaica.  It  is  now  quite  a general  custom  to  celebrate  marriage  in 
private  houses  with  the  permission  of  the  Bishop.  The  custom 
existed  then;  but  the  Synod  forbade  it,  although  it  is  evident  that 
permission  was  sometimes  granted.  Bull-fights  were  forbidden  on 
Sundays  and  festival  days.  The  faithful,  including  slaves,  were 
obliged  to  pay  tithes  and  first  fruits  for  the  support  of  religion,  a 
custom  which  has  since  fallen  completely  into  desuetude.  Another 
change  in  religious  customs  is  observed  in  the  lesser  frequency  of 
the  Exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  which  was  then  permitted 
only  within  the  Octave  of  Corpus  Christi  and  on  some  few  other  days 
of  the  year.  This  was  in  harmony  with  the  general  custom  then 
prevailing  and  with  several  decrees  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs. 
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The  population  of  the  island  outside  of  the  towns  is  today  greatly 
scattered,  the  majority  living  in  their  thatched  huts  or  bohios  where 
they  devote  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  At  a period 
when  the  population  was  smaller,  when  towns  and  parishes  were 
few,  this  isolation  was  still  more  marked.  It  was  consequently,  as 
it  still  is,  very  difficult  for  a considerable  portion  of  the  people  to 
assist  at  the  service  of  the  church.  To  meet  the  spiritual  needs  of 
the  rural  population,  the  Synod  decreed  that  persons  living  from  one 
to  three  leagues  away  from  the  place  where  Mass  was  said,  should 
assist  every  two  weeks.  The  obligation  diminished  as  the  distance 
increased:  thus,  one  living  eight  or  ten  leagues  away  might  comply 
with  his  duty  once  a month;  twenty  leagues,  every  two  months; 
thirty  leagues,  every  three  months;  while  those  residing  sixty  or 
seventy  leagues  away  were  required  to  assist  at  Mass  only  once  a 
year.  The  obligation  of  fasting  and  abstinence  was  far  more  string- 
ent then  than  it  is  now.  All  were  obliged  to  fast  in  Lent,  on  the 
Ember  days,  and  on  a large  number  of  vigils  in  the  year.  Moreover, 
all  Fridays  and  Saturdays  were  days  of  abstinence.  Lacticinia,  or 
milk,  eggs,  butter  and  so  forth,  were  permitted  only  by  dispensa- 
tion in  virtue  of  the  Bull  of  the  Cruzada.  Masters  were,  moreover, 
obliged  to  see  to  it  that  their  slaves  could  observe  the  abstinence  of 
the  Church.  Today  there  is  very  little  fasting  or  abstinence  in 
Cuba  and  throughout  Latin  America  generally.  Dispensations  have 
followed  dispensations  so  uniformly,  that  the  law  as  it  stood,  and 
as  it  stands  in  many  countries,  has  become  well-nigh  obsolete.  In 
1788,  Pius  VI  dispensed  from  the  Saturday  abstinence  throughout 
the  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  Saturdays  in  Lent,  the  Ember 
Days  and  the  vigils.  Pius  VII  in  1801  granted  the  Bishops  the 
faculty  to  dispense  from  the  abstinence  of  flesh  meat  on  all  days 
except  Ash  Wednesday,  the  Fridays  in  Lent,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
Friday  and  Saturday  of  Holy  Week  besides  several  vigils.  This  in- 
dult,  at  first  limited  to  six  years,  was  extended  at  various  times.  At 
present  there  are  few  days  of  fasting  and  abstinence  left  in  Latin 
America,  the  dispensations  granted  to  the  Indian  and  colored  popu- 
lation being  even  greater  than  those  conceded  to  the  whites. 

The  Synod  of  1684  gives  favorable  testimony  to  the  conduct  of 
the  ecclesiastics  who  are  said  “ by  the  grace  of  God  to  live  with  all 
modesty  interiorly  and  exteriorly.”  To  remove  all  suspicion  from 
them,  they  were  forbidden  under  penalty  of  excommunication  to 
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have  any  woman  in  their  house,  except  a near  relative,  such  as 
mother,  sister,  or  cousin.  Provision  was  made  for  the  support  of 
the  priest,  but  the  taxes  imposed  upon  the  faithful  for  marriages 
and  interments  were  quite  moderate.  In  those  days  the  offering  for 
Baptism  was  to  be  entirely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
A very  humane  enactment  of  the  Synod  was  that  forbidding  the 
separation  of  husband  and  wife  in  a sale  of  slaves.  Masters  were 
also  strictly  prohibited  from  putting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
marriage  of  their  slaves. 

In  those  days  there  were  very  few  parishes  in  the  island,  although 
the  number  of  priests  appears  to  have  been  comparatively  large. 
In  the  city  of  Havana  there  were  only  two  parishes,  namely  S.  Cris- 
tobal and  Espiritu  Santo,  besides  the  Eremita  church,  the  Santo 
Cristo  del  Buen  Viaje,  which  in  1693  became  an  auxiliary  parish. 

Of  convents  in  Havana  we  find  that  of  the  Dominicans,  with  its 
church  of  S.  Juan  Letran,  the  Franciscans,  the  Augustinians,  and 
a hospitium  of  Mercedarians  who,  much  later,  established  a monas- 
tery, and  built  the  Church  of  La  Merced.  The  Oratorians  of  St. 
Philip  Neri  had  also  an  establishment.  Among  convents  of  nuns, 
there  existed  none  but  that  of  Santa  Clara  which  had  been  founded 
in  1644.  There  were  two  hospitals,  that  of  San  Juan  de  Dios,  the 
oldest  in  Havana,  and  the  hospital  of  San  Francisco  de  Paula  for 
women,  founded  about  1665. 

The  Synod  of  1684  was  held  at  Havana,  and  the  Bishop  died 
not  long  afterwards  in  Santiago  de  Cuba.  His  successor,  Baltazar  de 
Figueroa  y Guiena,  a monk  of  the  Cistercian  Monastery  of  St.  Basil 
in  Valparaiso,  was  consecrated  in  Madrid,  but  he  did  not  live  to  see 
Cuba,  as  he  died  at  Cadiz  while  preparing  for  his  voyage.  The 
next  Bishop  was  the  celebrated  Diego  Evelino  de  Compostela,  one 
of  the  greatest  prelates  Cuba  has  ever  had.  He  governed  the  diocese 
from  1685  to  1704.  A native  of  Compostela  in  Spain,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  defended  theses  on  the  whole  range  of  philosophy.  He 
took  his  degree  in  this  faculty  in  the  University  of  Compostela  in 
1658,  and  completed  his  studies  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  In  1663 
he  became  doctor  of  Theology,  and  the  following  year  of  Canon 
Law.  Having  filled  the  position  of  rector  of  the  college  of  the 
Infantes  at  Toledo,  and  held  chairs  of  Theology,  Metaphysics  and 
Sacred  Scripture  at  Valladolid,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Cuba 
in  1685.  Before  departing  for  his  distant  field  of  labor,  he  was 
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named  visitor  of  the  convent  of  Royal  Discalced  at  the  court,  and 
closed  his  visitation  with  a sermon  deliverd  in  presence  of  King 
Charles  II  and  other  royal  personages,  three  cardinals,  a patriarch, 
three  archbishops,  fourteen  grandees  and  twenty-two  court  preachers. 
While  still  in  the  mother-country,  he  consecrated  six  Bishops  and 
confirmed  a number  of  persons.  He  has  left  the  reputation  of  being 
a despiser  of  riches,  a lover  of  the  poor,  and  a man  of  great  humility 
and  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God.  His  name  is  met  with  at  every  step 
in  the  history  of  Cuba  at  that  period  on  account  of  the  many  foun- 
dations which  owe  their  existence  to  him.  To  provide  for  the  neces- 
sities of  his  people,  he  established  at  least  sixteen  rural  parishes, 
among  them  being  those  of  Macurijes  and  Guamutas  in  the  present 
diocese  of  Matanzas.  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
the  city  of  Matanzas  was  founded,  Bishop  Evelino  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  parish  church  of  San  Carlos.  The  first  two  entries  in 
the  earliest  baptismal  record  of  San  Carlos,  Matanzas,  are  written 
by  the  hand  of  Bishop  Evelino  who,  on  the  day  on  which  he  laid 
the  corner-stone,  baptized  two  negro  slaves.  The  Church  of  the 
Angel  in  Havana  also  owes  its  origin  to  him,  though  the  present 
edifice  is  of  a much  later  date.  He  donated  his  own  money  for  the 
purpose,  and  dedicated  the  Church  in  1690.  His  foundation  by 
predilection  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  Discalced  Carmelite  nuns 
in  Havana,  established  in  1700  by  Sisters  from  Cartagena.  It  was 
in  the  church  of  this  convent  that  he  wished  to  be  buried,  and  here 
he  awaits  the  Resurrection,  as  his  epitaph  says,  “ among  the  lilies 
of  Carmel  and  its  virginal  choir8.,,  He  departed  this  life  on  August 
29,  1704,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 

His  successor  was  Geronimo  de  Valdes,  who  was  at  first  Bishop 
of  Porto  Rico,  and  was  translated  to  Cuba  in  1706.  At  his  death  in 
1729,  he  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Espiritu  Santo.  The 
following  Bishop,  Francisco  de  Izarregui,  did  not  see  Cuba,  neither 
did  his  successor,  Gaspar  de  Molina  y Oviedo,  an  Augustinian,  who 
was  soon  promoted  to  the  See  of  Barcelona  and  afterwards  became 
a cardinal.  At  a later  period,  more  than  one  of  his  successors  in 
the  See  of  Santiago,  on  returning  to  Spain,  was  promoted  to  the 
Roman  purple.  Juan  Lazo  de  la  Vega  y Cancino,  a Franciscan, 
governed  the  diocese  from  1732  to  1752.  He  was  buried  at  Havana 
in  the  old  Church  of  San  Francisco. 

The  next  and  last  Bishop  before  the  British  invasion,  Pedro 
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Agostin  Morel  de  Santa  Cruz,  was  elected  to  the  See  of  Santiago  in 
1753.  A native  of  Santo  Domingo,  he  had  first  held  the  See  of 
Nicaragua,  whence  he  was  translated  to  Cuba.  Bishop  Morel  had 
been  Bishop  of  Cuba  about  nine  years,  when,  after  a memorable 
siege,  and  a heroic  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  Havana 
was  captured  by  the  British  under  the  Duke  of  Albemarle.  The 
Bishop  himself,  owing  to  a disagreement  with  the  conquerors,  was 
transported  to  Florida.  His  captivity  did  not,  however,  last  long, 
for  early  in  the  following  year  (1763),  Havana  was  restored  to 
Spain  in  exchange  for  Florida,  and  the  Bishop  returned  to  his  See. 

Bishop  Morel  has  left  us  a manuscript  on  the  History  of  the 
Island  and  the  Cathedral  of  Cuba . Unfortunately  it  has  not  seen  the 
light.  It  must  be  sought  for  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Biblio- 
teca  Nacional  in  Havana.  When  Bishop  Morel  became  Bishop  of 
Cuba,  the  Church  had  reached  the  summit  of  its  prosperity,  from 
a material,  as  well  as  from  a spiritual  standpoint.  The  Bishop 
enjoyed  a rental  of  27,000  pesos,  and  the  Church  in  the  island  was, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  the  world.  Besides  the  two  parish 
churches  of  San  Cristobal  and  Espiritu  Santo,  and  the  auxiliary 
parish  churches  of  Santo  Cristo  del  Buen  Viaje,  on  the  Plaza  del 
Cristo,  and  of  the  S.  Angel  Custodio,  there  were  at  least  twenty-one 
churches  and  chapels  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  Jesuits  had 
come  to  Cuba  in  1721.  Their  beautiful  college  is  now  the  seminary 
of  the  diocese,  and  the  present  cathedral  was  then  their  church.  The 
present  Jesuit  College  of  Belen  was  at  that  time  the  hospital  for 
convalescents  in  charge  of  the  Bethlemite  Brothers.  Besides  the 
convent  of  Santa  Clara,  there  existed  that  of  Santa  Catalina,  founded 
from  Santa  Clara,  and  that  of  Santa  Teresa.  The  University  of 
St  Jerome  had  for  some  years  been  established  in  the  Dominican 
monastery,  in  virtue  of  a Bull  of  Pope  Innocent  XIII,  and  the 
approbation  of  the  King,  which  was  obtained  in  1728.  These 
churches  and  institutions  were  served  by  a numerous  clergy  who 
were,  as  Arrate  says,  very  respectable,  and  who  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed among  them  a number  of  eminent  men. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  the  decadence  of  religion  that  prevailed 
at  a later  date,  and  the  laxity  of  the  clergy  that  existed  to  the 
period  of  Independence.  Bishop  Martinez,  exiled  from  Havana  by 
the  ultra  Spanish  element,  writes  in  1871  2 that  religious  indiffer- 

* Los  Voluntaries  de  Cuba  y El  Obispo  de  la  Hob  ana. 
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ence  began  to  prevail  precisely  at  the  moment  of  the  greatest  pros- 
perity of  the  island,  when  agriculture  and  the  sugar  industry  had 
increased  to  a fabulous  extent.  More  religious  monuments  have 
been  left  by  its  poverty  than  by  its  opulence.  Although  in  point 
of  architecture,  Cuba  has  nothing  to  show  in  comparison  with  other 
colonies  of  Spain  in  America,  it  remains  true  that  most  of  the 
churches  of  today,  with  the  exception  of  some  few,  like  the  Angel 
in  Havana,  and  San  Pedro  in  Versalles  de  Matanzas,  can  trace  their 
origin  to  the  period  that  preceded  the  reign  of  the  great  sugar  kings 
of  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles.  The  standard  of  the  clergy,  most  of 
whom  came  from  Spain,  seems  to  have  declined,  and  with  this  decline 
other  causes  contributing,  such  as  the  influence  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  infidel  literature,  came  the  decline  in  religious  fervor 
and  in  religious  practice.  One  great  obstacle  to  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  Church  in  Cuba  must  not  be  overlooked,  an  obstacle  that 
existed  from  the  beginning,  but  that  accentuated  itself  under  the 
house  of  Austria  and,  probably  still  more,  under  Bourbon  rule, — 
the  interference  of  the  State.  The  Church  lacked  freedom ; she  was 
shackled  to  the  government,  of  whom  the  Bishops  and  priests  were 
officials.  Bishop  Martinez  is  most  emphatic  on  this  point.  He 
writes  with  a freedom  that  is  startling.  There  was  no  Bishop  in 
Cuba,  he  tells  us,  who  did  not  live  in  constant  martyrdom,  or  con- 
tinually exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  exiled.  “ In  consequence 
of  false  and  anticanonical  interpretations  of  the  Bulls  of  the  Sover- 
eign Pontiffs  regarding  the  patronage  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  over 
the  churches  of  the  West  Indies,  the  secular  power  had  assumed 
attributes  which  did  not  belong  to  it,  thereby  restricting  the  Bishop 
in  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  subjecting  him  to 
the  civil  authority  and  even  to  the  caprice  of  those  exercising  it.” 
The  Bishop  had  become  a kind  of  honorary  acolyte,  who  was  to 
receive  commands,  and  a toy  of  those  insubordinate  persons  whom 
he  might  not  correct  Thus  it  was,  that  many  Bishops  of  the  island 
were  confronted  by  difficulties  that  amounted  to  persecution.  How 
was  it  possible  that  Bishops  could  tolerate  certain  crying  abuses 
that  existed?  This  question  arises  spontaneously  when  one  studies 
the  history  of  the  island.  The  answer  is  simply  that  their  hands 
were  tied.  The  fact,  writes  Bishop  Martinez,  that  one  had  canoni- 
cally deposed  a priest  from  his  benefice,  cost  him  thirteen  years  of 
lawsuits,  and  most  bitter  sufferings,  to  the  extent  of  his  being  cited 
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before  a secular  tribunal  to  answer  for  his  action.  As  long  as  the 
civil  authority  invaded  the  rights  of  the  Church,  and  undertook  to 
govern  the  diocese,  the  position  of  a Bishop  was  an  impossible  one. 
The  case  is  cited  where  the  government  undertook  to  annul  the  judg- 
ment pronounced  by  the  Bishop,  and  to  protect  those  who  had  been 
proven  guilty  by  a canonical  process.  It  is  thus  quite  clear  that  a 
Bishop  could  not  proceed  against  a disorderly  ecclesiastic  without 
exposing  himself  to  the  persecution  that  might  be  excited  by  the 
influences  that  such  an  ecclesiastic  could  exert. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  changed.  Church  and  State  are  no 
longer  united  in  Cuba,  though  other  troubles  are  not  wanting.  These 
might  be  touched  upon  in  other  papers  dealing  with  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  Cuban  Church,  although  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  a 
history  of  ecclesiastical  events  following  the  Revolution. 

Charles  Warren  Currier. 
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Before  me  as  I write  are  two  copies  of  a volume  entitled:  Songs 
for  Catholic  Schools  and  The  Catechism  in  Rhyme.  By  Rev.  Dr. 
Cummings,  Pastor  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  New  York.  With 
Original  Music.  New  York:  D.  & J.  Sadlier,  31  Barclay  Street. 
No  date  is  given  on  the  title-page,  but  its  reverse  bears  notice  of 
copyright-entry  as  “ 1862.”  The  two  copies  are  alike  in  every 
respect,  save  that  one  has  an  additional  hymn  (entitled  “ The  Four 
Cardinal  Virtues  ”)  which  comprises  four  couplets  and  is  printed 
in  the  lower  half  of  page  25  of  the  Second  Part  of  the  volume;  the 
other  copy  leaves  this  half-page  blank.  After  the  careless  fashion 
of  some  publishers,  no  notification  is  given  anywhere  of  this  varia- 
tion. 

The  hymnal  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  is  devoted 
to  the  Songs  for  Catholic  Schools  (133  pages).  The  second  part 
bears  a fuller  title-page:  Definitions  and  Aids  to  Memory  for  the 
Catechism ; being  a Catechism  in  Rhyme . By  Rev.  Dr.  Cummings, 
Pastor  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  New  York:  D.  & J.  Sadlier,  31 
Barclay  Street  (25  pages).  The  third  part  contains  the  music  of 
the  preceding  two  parts  (90  pages,  together  with  an  introduction,  by 
Signor  Speranza,  of  two  pages). 

The  volume  is  supplied  with  a “ Contents,”  an  added  “ Contents 
of  Aids  to  Memory,”  and  an  “ Alphabetical  Index  ” giving  the  first 
lines  of  all  the  hymns  or  “ songs  ” (whether  in  the  first  or  second 
part)  and  indicating  the  pages  where  the  appropriate  music  is  to  be 
found.  Although  the  volume,  comprising  three  separate  parts,  is 
strangely  constructed,  the  Alphabetical  Index  makes  its  use  fairly 
easy. 

A few  of  the  hymns  or  songs  are  “ arranged  ” or  translated  from 
the  Latin,  French,  or  Italian  languages.1 

1 The  “ Prayer  Against  Temptation  ” ( page  22 ) is  “ arranged  from  the  French 
hymn  ‘ Puissante  Protectrice  * ; 99  the  “ Hymn  of  the  Crusaders”  (p.  40)  is  from 
Verdi’s  I Lombardi  (“  O signore  dal  tetto  natio  ”) ; the  “ Hymn  of  the  Hebrews 99 
(p.  41)  is  from  Verdi's  Wobucco  (“Ya  pensiero  sail*  ali  dorate”);  “The  Angel 
and  the  Child  ” (p.  87)  is  “ from  the  French  of  Reboul  “ The  Birth  of  Christ  ” 
ip.  113)  is  “from  the  Italian  of  Rosani”;  the  “ Adoro  Te”  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  is  translated  (p.  118). 
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The  Alphabetical  Index  indicates  ninety-four  inclusions.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  prove  conclusively  that,  whether 
original  poems  or  translations,  all  of  these,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  one  entitled  “ Canticle  on  the  Blessed  Sacrament  ” (pp.  9-13 
of  the  Aids  to  Memory ),  are  to  be  credited  to  Dr.  Cummings  as 
author  or  translator. 

The  demonstration  of  authorship  is  not  quite  so  easy  as  the  need 
is  obvious.  But  what  is  the  need?  A few  illustrations  from  the 
history  of  Catholic  hymnology  during  the  past  fifty  years  will  answer 
the  question.  Our  volume  contains  two  hymns  (“  Great  God,  what- 
ever through  Thy  Church  ” and  “ O brightness  of  eternal  Light  ”) 
which  the  very  carefully  edited  volumes  of  Dom  Ould  and  Dr.  Terry 
do  not  credit  to  Dr.  Cummings.  In  Dom  Ould’s  Book  of  Hymns  2 
and  in  his  Book  of  Hymns  With  Tunes 8 the  hymn  “ Great  God, 
whatever  through  Thy  Church  ” is  credited  to  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Fumiss, 
C.  SS.  R.  In  Dr.  Terry’s  Westminster  Hymnalf  it  is  marked  “ ? ”. 
in  the  column  headed  “ Author  or  Source  of  Hymn.” 

In  both  of  these  English  hymnals  the  other  hymn  (“  O brightness 
of  eternal  Light  ”)  is  credited  to  “ Hymns  for  the  Year  1867  ” edited 
by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  A.  Rawes,  O.  S.  C.,  M.  A.5  The  hymn  is  praised 
highly  in  Julian’s  Dictionary  of  Hymnology  6 but  its  author  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  very  copious  index  of  names  of  authors. 

Our  recently  published  Catholic  hymnals  for  use  in  America  are 
scarcely  more  happy.  The  editor  of  The  Holy  Name  Hymnal 7 
includes  the  hymn  "Hail,  Virgin  of  Virgins,”  but  confesses  his  ignor- 
ance of  its  authorship.  It  is  one  of  the  hymns  in  the  volume  of  Dr. 
Cummings.  Three  hymns  from  the  same  volume  are  given  in  the 
De  La  Salle  Hymnal  * which  credits  one  of  them  to  “ Hymns  for 
the  Year,  1867,”  another  to  “ St.  Basil’s  Hymnal,”  and  a third  to 
“ Rev.  J.  C.  (sic)  Cummings.”  9 Still  another  hymnal  (The  Ameri- 
can Catholic  Hymnal ),  issued  a little  later  in  the  same  year  (1913) 
and  also  in  Hew  York  City,  prints  four  of  Dr.  Cummings’s  hymns 

■Edinburgh,  1910.  ‘London,  1913.  ‘London,  1912. 

■ In  the  Westminster  Hymnal  the  date  is  incorrectly  printed  “ 1861.” 

•London,  2nd  Edition,  1909.  ‘Reading,  Pa.,  1914. 

•New  York,  1913. 

•It  seems  like  the  irony  of  fate  that,  in  the  very  city  where  Dr.  J.  W.  Cum- 
mings published  his  hymns,  a present-day  Catholic  hymnal  should  credit  one  of 
his  hymns  to  an  English  hymnal,  another  to  a Canadian  hymnal,  and  the  third 
to  the  Rev.  J.  “ C.”  Cummings,  and  should  also  omit  his  theological  degree. 
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and  gives,  in  the  place  devoted  to  the  author’s  name,  a row  of  aster- 
isks in  each  of  the  four  cases.  Very  evidently,  Dr.  Cummings  is 
now  a “ forgotten  American  Hymnodist.” 

But  the  process  of  forgetfulness  began  very  early  in  the  half- 
century  that  has  elapsed  since  his  volume  was  published.  In  1865, 
Father  Cornell  issued  a hymnal  which,  in  acknowledging  indebted- 
ness to  Dr.  Cummings’s  volume,  managed  somehow  to  change  its  very 
title  to  “ Hymns  ” (instead  of  “ Songs  ”)  for  Catholic  Schools. 
From  that  time,  down  to  the  present  day,  many  hymns  by  our  author 
have  been  printed  in  hymnals,  and  nearly  always  without  any  naming 
of  the  author. 

I have  said  that,  with  one  exception,  all  the  poems  in  the  1862 
volume  are  to  be  credited  to  Dr.  Cummings.  The  strongest  objection 
that  could  be  urged  against  this  ascription  is  doubtless  the  fact  that 
Dom  Ould,  O.  S.  B.,  a laboriously  careful  editor,  directly  ascribes 
the  authorship  of  one  of  the  hymns  in  the  1862  volume  to  the  Eng- 
lish Redemptorist,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Fumiss.  If  this  attribution  could 
be  sustained  by  adequate  proofs,  it  would  throw  doubt  on  all  the 
inclusions  in  the  1862  volume.  It  is  not  easy  to  combat  the  ascrip- 
tion except  in  a general  manner,  for  Dom  Ould  does  not  give  his 
source  or  mention  any  authority  for  his  statement,  or  indicate  the 
book  in  which  Father  Fumiss  may  have  published  the  hymn. 
Nevertheless,  a strong  argument  against  this  ascription  is  the  fact 
that  in  1865,  Father  Cornell,  who  was  more  likely  to  be  accurately 
informed  on  the  question,  ascribes  it  to  Dr.  Cummings. 

Another  objection  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  five  hymns  of 
the  1862  volume  are  given  in  The  Hymn  Book  published  by  Cun- 
ningham at  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1854.  This  date  is  five  years 
earlier  than  that  of  the  first  edition  (1859)  of  the  Songs  for  Catho- 
lic Schools.  Only  two  of  these  five  hymns  are  credited  to  Dr.  Cum- 
mings, and  the  fair  inference  would  seem  to  be  that  the  other  three 
(although  they  are  included  in  the  1862  volume)  are  really  not  by 
Dr.  Cummings.  If  this  were  so,  his  authorship  of  the  other  hymns 
in  his  volume  would  be  thrown  into  the  melting-pot. 

Two  answers  might  be  made  to  this  objection.  The  first  answer 
is  that  Dr.  Cummings  contributed  various  poems  to  the  New  York 
Freeman's  Journal,  whence  the  two  hymns  credited  to  him  in  the 
(1854)  Hymn  Book  may  have  been  directly  taken,  while  the  three 
uncredited  hymns  may  have  been  taken  from  some  other  Catholic 
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journal  which  reprinted  them  without  giving  other  ascription  than 
simply  " Freeman' 8 J oumal  ” But  perhaps  a better  answer  would 
be  to  throw  doubt  on  the  testimony  of  the  copyright-entry  of  1854 
as  found  in  an  edition  which  the  title-page  of  the  volume  I possess 
describes  as  the  “ 250th  Thousand,  Enlarged  and  Revised.”  The 
title-page  of  this  “ Enlarged  and  Revised  ” edition  gives  no  date ; 
and  the  copyright-entry  (1854)  on  the  reverse  of  the  page  may  have 
applied  to  the  first,  rather  than  to  the  two-hundred-and-fiftieth, 
thousand.  In  brief,  who  may  dare  to  conjecture  in  what  year  this 
“ Enlarged  and  Revised  ” edition  was  printed  ? I have  already 
pointed  to  the  curious  fact  that  the  two  copies  of  the  1862  edition 
of  the  Songs  for  Catholic  Schools  are  not  exactly  alike  in  their 
contents.  I accordingly  think  that  no  argument  can  be  securely 
based  on  the  date  of  copyright  in  Cunningham’s  Hyrwn  Book , for 
its  250th  thousand  doubtless  followed,  rather  than  preceded,  the 
editions  of  the  volume  of  Dr.  Cummings  printed  in  1859,  1860,  and 
1862.  Finally,  the  fact  that  two  of  the  five  hymns  in  this  1854 
volume  of  the  Hyrrm  Book  were  credited  to  Dr.  Cummings  while 
three  hymns  were  not  so  credited,  forms — for  those  who  have  any 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  bibliographical  side  of  Catholic  hymn- 
ology — no  basis  whatever  for  argument  The  distinction  one  would 
naturally  suppose  to  be  implied  by  the  crediting  of  some  hymns  and 
the  non-crediting  of  others  simply  does  not  exist  in  our  Catholic 
hymnals.  In  the  case  of  this  particular  hymnal,  this  is  peculiarly 
true.10 

Another  objection  might  be  the  fact  that  laborious  and  careful 
editors  of  Catholic  hymnals  have  not  ascribed  to  Dr.  Cummings  the 
hymns  which  they  use  and  which  are  found  in  the  1862  volume. 
The  answer  to  this  must  take  its  complexion  largely  from  my  pre- 
vious remarks;  for  indeed  the  objection  will  appear  of  little  moment 
to  any  one  who  studies  the  history  of  our  hymnals.  The  older  ones 

“Thus,  it  includes  one  hymn  by  “A.  B.,”  another  by  “Miss  Eleanor  C. 
Donnelly,”  another  by  a “ member  of  a sodality,”  and  these,  together  with  the 
two  references  to  Dr.  Cummings,  comprise  all  of  the  definite  ascriptions  made 
in  an  extensive  collection  of  hymns  which  includes  well-known  hymns  by  Father 
Faber,  who  was,  even  in  the  year  1854,  known  in  America  as  a prominent  com- 
poser of  hymn-texts.  The  naming  of  authors  was  at  that  time,  and  for  many 
years  afterwards,  very  unusual  in  our  hymnals.  Wherever  it  occurred,  it  was 
done  apparently  at  haphazard,  or  for  reasons  known  only  to  the  editor  (who 
was  himself  generally  unknown). 
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exhibit  the  most  incredible  inconsistencies,  oversights,  negligences, 
in  this  matter  of  the  ascription  of  authorship;  and  the  more  recent 
ones,  whilst  edited  with  much  greater  care,  have  been  hard  put  to 
it  in  their  endeavor  to  trace  texts  or  tunes  to  the  proper  sources. 
The  volume  of  Dr.  Cummings  appears  to  be  wholly  unknown  to  the 
editors  of  our  best-edited  hymnals,  and  in  only  one  of  our  older 
hymnals,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  is  any  reference  made  to  it. 

Still  another  objection  might,  with  some  show  of  reason,  be  based 
on  the  ambiguous  quality  of  the  word  “ by  ” appearing  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  1862  volume  or,  indeed,  on  that  of  any  one  of  our  older 
hymnals.  A collection  of  hymns  taken  from  various  sources  should 
of  course  be  described  as  “ edited  ” or  “ compiled  ” by  a hymnal 
editor,  and  its  title-page  should  not  bear  the  single  word  “ by  ” [the 
editor].  The  objection  may  nevertheless  seem  to  have  some  weight, 
because  of  the  occasional  carelessness  exhibited  by  editors  in  their 
use  of  the  word  “ by.”  Thus,  for  instance,  The  American  Catholic 
Hymnal  (New  York,  1913),  which  is  “an  Extensive  Collection,” 
is  declared  by  its  title-page  to  be  (simply)  “by”  the  Marist  Bro- 
thers. Similarly,  the  De  La  Salle  Hymnal  (New  York,  1913),  is  de- 
scribed on  its  title-page  simply  as  “ by  ” the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools.  In  very  much  the  same  fashion,  the  Cantica  Sacra  (Boston, 
1865),  which  adds  the  sub-title,  Hymns  for  the  Children  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  set  to  original  music,  is  declared  on  its  title-page 
to  be  “ by  ” the  Kev.  J.  H.  Cornell,  although  it  is  a collection  of 
hymns  written  by  many  authors,  and  of  tunes  which  certainly  are 
not  all  “ by  ” Father  Cornell  and  with  equal  certainty  are  not  all 
“ original  music  ” (for  the  tunes  comprise  the  old  traditional  air 
of  the  Adeste  Fideles,  Webbe’s  tune  for  the  O Salutaris,  etc.).  These 
illustrations  of  a careless  use  of  “ by  ” are  the  only  ones  of  which 
I am  at  the  present  moment  aware,  but  they  form  a sufficient  basis 
for  questioning  the  meaning  of  the  word  “ by  ” on  the  title-page  of 
Dr.  Cummings’s  Songs  for  Catholic  Schools,  etc.,  “ by  ” Dr.  Cum- 
mings. The  answer  to  the  objection  might  be  that,  even  apart  from 
the  demonstrable  literary  grace  and  exact-mindedness  of  Dr.  Cum- 
mings, which  could  tolerate  illy  such  a use  of  the  word  “ by,”  the  cum- 
ulative evidence  which  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  his  authorship 
of  all  but  one  of  the  poems  in  the  1862  volume  is  such  as  imme- 
ately  to  dissipate  a suspicion  of  his  careless  use  of  “ by.” 

A final  objection  might  be  that  neither  in  the  publisher’s  an- 
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nouncement  “ To  the  Public  ” nor  in  the  Author’s  Preface  is  there 
an  unquestionably  clear  claim  to  the  authorship  of  the  hymns. 
In  his  Preface,  Dr.  Cummings  refers  first  of  all  to  the  musical 
features  of  the  collection,  speaking  of  “ this  collection  of  melo- 
dies.” After  a further  sentence  recommending  the  volume  to  the 
attention  of  Catholics,  he  says : “ It  is  the  first  original  collec- 
tion of  the  kind  published  in  this  country.”  The  expression, 
“ original  collection,”  may  appear  to  refer  to  the  music,  which  on 
the  title-page  is  described  as  “ original  music.”  Now  it  is  no  slight 
answer  to  this  objection  to  say  that  the  music  contained  in  the  1862 
volume  includes  various  adaptations  of  older  tunes,  such  as  the 
Agathe  of  Abt  (better  known  to  us,  perhaps,  by  its  English  words 
as  “When  the  swallows  homeward  fly”),  two  melodies  by  Verdi, 
one  by  Kuecken,  a popular  Neapolitan  air,  a French  hymn-tune, 
and  an  ancient  plainsong.  It  is  true  that  one  cannot  see  with  what 
propriety  of  diction  a collection  claiming  to  be  one  “ with  original 
music  ” could  include — even  with  the  formal  acknowledgment  made 
for  the  insertion  of  these  tunes — such  older  melodies  as  I have  just 
mentioned.  But  the  expression,  “ with  original  music,”  is  ambigu- 
ous. It  first  of  all  suggested  to  my  mind  that  all  of  the  music  was 
declared  to  be  original.  On  second  thought,  and  in  view  of  the 
acknowledgments  made  on  page  xiv.  of  the  prefatory  matter,  it  seems 
clear  that  “ with  original  music  ” implies  that  only  some  (although, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  nearly  all)  of  the  music  is  original.  When, 
therefore,  Dr.  Cummings  declares  that  his  volume  contains  the  “ first 
original  collection  of  the  kind  ever  published  in  this  country,”  he 
seems  to  refer  to  his  own  verse,  since,  as  a matter  of  fact,  his  volume 
is  not  a collection  of  original  music. 11 

n I have  said  that  this  is  an  answer  of  some  weight.  It  is  not  indeed  com- 
pletely satisfactory,  because  of  the  carelessness,  from  the  bibliographic  stand- 
point, of  the  publishers  of  the  Songs , etc.  I have  already  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  I have  in  my  possession  two  copies  of  the  1862  edition  which  differ 
from  each  other,  but  which  give  no  indication  of  this  fact  on  the  title-page, 
in  the  Preface  of  Dr.  Cummings,  or  in  the  announcement  of  the  publishers  “to 
the  Public.”  In  addition  to  this,  however,  under  the  heading  “ List  of  Com- 
posers,” page  xiv,  we  read:  “Nos.  91  and  92  were  written  expressly  for 
Sadlier’s  first  edition  by  the  distinguished  Maestro  P.  Rondinella.”  We  are 
naturally  surprised  to  find  a reference  to  a previous — nay,  a “ first  ” — edition 
issued  by  the  Sadliers,  since  neither  the  title-page  (nor,  indeed,  any  other  page) 
of  the  volume  declares  that  the  1862  edition  is  a second  (or  mayhap  a still  later) 
edition  published  by  the  Sadliers.  O’Shea  published  the  1860  edition.  How 
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The  objections  to  the  ascription  of  authorship  may,  in  spite  of 
the  answers  severally  made  to  them,  appear  to  some  readers  to  have  a 
cumulative  force,  in  view  of  the  silence  or  the  variant  awards  or  the 
incorrect  ascriptions  observable  in  present-day  Catholic  hymnals 
edited  in  England,  Scotland,  and  America.  Let  me,  therefore,  state 
the  proofs  of  Dr.  Cummings’s  authorship  in  a somewhat  more  de- 
tailed way. 

First  of  all,  we  may  simply  accept  the  word  “ by  ” on  the  title- 
page.  The  Songs  for  Catholic  Schools  are  there  recorded  as  “ by  ” 
him.  This  is  true  also  of  the  separate  title-page  given  to  part  second 
of  the  volume,  that  is,  the  Aids  to  Memory . 

Next,  we  have  the  acknowledgments  made  him  by  Father  Cornell 
for  the  use  of  certain  hymns.  These  acknowledgments  refer  to  the 
words  of  the  hymns  chosen  for  the  Cantica  Sacra;  for  my  exam- 
ination of  both  books  shows  me  that  Cornell  does  not  use  any  of  the 
tunes  found  in  the  “ 1862  ” volume. 

Then,  the  whole  character  of  the  Songs  for  Catholic  Schools  is 
strongly  adverse  to  the  supposition  that  the  volume  is  a collection 
of  hymns  from  various  sources,  for  the  reason  that  the  book  is  not 

many  editions  intervened  between  this  and  the  1862  edition  of  the  6adliers? 
The  1860  edition  of  O’Shea  declared  that  the  “ original  music  ” was  composed 
by  Signor  Speranza,  but  in  the  1862  edition  of  the  Sadliers  the  name  of  Speranza 
does  not  appear  on  the  title-page,  which  merely  bears  the  legend:  “With 
Original  Music.”  Presumably,  the  previous  legend  naming  Signor  Speranza  was 
superseded  by  the  shorter  one  when  the  original  music  of  other  composers  was 
added  to  that  of  Signor  Speranza.  The  1860  edition  was  noticed  in  Broumson’M 
Review  for  July,  1860  (pages  395*398),  and  of  the  musical  portion  we  read: 
“The  music  by  Signor  Speranza  is  simple  yet  rich,  and  we  shaU  be  much  mis- 
taken if  several  of  his  airs  do  not  become  naturalized  and  enter  into  the  list 
of  our  national  airs.”  No  mention  is  made  of  any  other  music  than  that  of 
Speranza,  in  quite  a long  notice  of  the  volume.  On  the  other  hand,  I have  been 
unable  to  find  any  mention  whatever,  in  Brownson’s  Review , of  the  so-caUed 
“ 1862  ” edition,  which  is  a still  fuller  edition  than  that  of  1860.  Nevertheless, 
while  some  weight  may  attach  to  the  objection  from  this  point  of  view,  I think 
that  a good  argument  against  it  may  be  found  in  the  use,  by  Dr.  Cummings 
in  his  Preface,  of  the  expression  “ original  collection  ” in  a manner  that  must 
be  referred  to  his  own  hymn-texts  and  not  to  the  music  written  for  them.  In 
the  sentence  which  immediately  follows,  Dr.  Cummings  says:  “This  fact,  it 
is  hoped,  will  excuse  its  imperfections.  . . .”  He  would  hardly  speak  thus  of 
the  compositions  of  his  collaborator,  Signor  Speranza,  but  would,  with  editorial 
modesty,  refer  in  such  terms  only  to  his  own  contributions,  namely,  the  original 
hymn-texts. 
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an  ordinary  hymnal.12  It  was  evidently  intended  not  to  replace 
any  existing  hymnals  but  to  supplement  them. 

Additional  confirmation  of  his  authorship  is  furnished  by  a note 
attached  by  Dr.  Cummings  to  the  “ Canticle  on  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment ” in  the  Aids  to  Memory,  p.  13:  “I  am  happy  in  being  per- 
mitted to  adorn  my  book  with  the  foregoing  admirable  Canticle, 
composed  by  one  of  the  most  learned  and  distinguished  ecclesiastics 
in  America,  and  communicated  to  me  by  the  author,  to  testify  his 
approval  of  my  exertions  for  the  benefit  of  our  children.”  The 
“ Canticle  ” is  the  only  verse  thus  noted  as  being  the  composition 
of  another  pen  than  that  of  Dr.  Cummings. 

Finally,  there  is  the  testimony  of  Brownsons  Review:  “We 
can  speak  with  unqualified  approbation  of  these  Songs  for  Catholic 
Schools  and  Aids  to  Memory  for  the  Catechism,  by  Dr.  Cummings, 
together  with  the  original  music  by  Signor  Speranza.  All  the  songs, 
with  one  exception,  are  by  Dr.  Cummings.  . . .”  18  Against  this 
testimony  it  is,  of  course,  permissible  to  plead  that  a review-notice  of 
a volume  of  hymns  may  naturally  have  been  written  without  much 
anxious  searching  for  evidence  outside  of  that  furnished  by  the 
volume  itself,  and  that  the  “ by  ” of  the  title-page  and  the  footnote 
on  page  13  of  the  Aids  to  Memory  might  appear  conclusive  to  a 
superficial  and  hasty  reviewer.  Such  an  objection  would  indeed 
apply  to  the  testimony  given  by  McMaster  in  his  editorial  in  the 
Freemans  Journal  written  shortly  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Cummings, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  says : “ In  the  vernacular  of  this  country 
we  owe  to  him  several  little  volumes.  One  of  marked  merit  is  Songs 
for  Catholic  Schools . There  are  others  we  do  not  recall.  . . .”  And 
yet  McMaster  had  been  a personal  friend  of  the  man  whose  eulogy 
he  was  writing!  But  McMaster  was  writing  in  great  haste.  It  is 
not  unlikely,  indeed,  that  haste  also  characterized  a review-notice 

* It  includes  none  of  the  texts  deemed  necessary  for  a Catholic  hymnal,  such 
as  the  Benediction  hymns,  the  Litanies,  the  Adeste  Fideles;  nor  has  it  any  of 
the  prime  favorites  which  must  be  included  in  such  a volume.  In  reality, 
the  “ 1802  ” book  by  Dr.  Cummings  is  a store-house  of  original  texts,  with  appro- 
priate music,  meant  for  Bchool  use  in  the  first  instance;  for  it  includes  patriotic 
songs,  some  quasi-sentimental  texts,  translations  from  Verdi’s  operas,  etc.  It 
is,  as  I have  said,  not  really  a hymnal,  and  it  was  therefore  not  styled  “ Hymns  ” 
(as  Father  Cornell  incorrectly  referred  to  it)  but  “ Songs  ” for  Catholic  Schools. 

"Browneon’s  Review , July,  1860,  pp.  305-398,  gives  a good  notice  of  the 
1800  edition  published  by  P.  O’Shea.  My  quotation  is  from  this  notice. 
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penned  by  the  overtaxed  Dr.  Brownson;  but  the  case  is  very  different, 
nevertheless,  for  Brownson  was  in  closest  touch  with  Dr.  Cummings 
at  the  time  when  the  1860  edition  was  published,  and  would,  we 
may  reasonably  suppose,  have  striven  to  be  exceptionally  accurate 
in  reviewing  a work  of  his  friend. 

It  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  authorship  of  Dr.  Cummings  has 
been  placed,  by  all  these  proofs,  beyond  any  but  the  most  captious 
questioning.  Assuming  this  to  be  true,  the  moral  is  sufficiently  plain, 
namely,  that  our  hymnals  should  hereafter  credit  formally  to  Dr. 
Cummings  the  texts  they  print  from  previous  hymnals  which,  for 
some  inexplicable  reason,  have  awarded  his  verse  to  other  pens  or 
have  declared  an  absolute  ignorance  of  the  work  of  our  most  fecund 
writer  of  hymns  for  American  use. 

H.  T.  Henry. 
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EARLY  TIMES  IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF  HARTFORD,  CONN., 

1829—1874 


The  history  of  the  organization  of  the  Church  in  Connecticut 
may  be  said  to  date  from  the  arrival  in  Hartford,  August  26,  1829, 
of  the  Rev.  Bernard  O’Cavanagh,  the  first  pastor  assigned  to  the 
Catholics  of  that  city,  with  the  State  for  his  field  of  missionary 
effort  Almost  ninety  years  have  gone  by  since  that  time,  filled  with 
splendid  progress ; but  so  far  as  the  pages  of  history  relate  there  was 
no  parish,  no  church  and  no  resident  priest  in  Connecticut  before 
his  coming.1 

There  is  no  record  of  the  number  of  Catholics  in  the  state  in 
1829,  but  a census  taken  by  Bishop  Fenwick  six  years  later,  in  1835, 
gives  the  number  of  Catholics  then  as  seven  hundred  and  twenty.2 
Congregationalists,  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  and  a few  other  sects 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  population.  The  record  of  to-day,  by  way 
of  contrast,  tells  its  own  story:  Congregationalists — ministers,  393, 
churches,  332,  members,  69,192;  Episcopalians — clergy,  215,  par- 
ishes, 227,  communicants,  44,186;  Baptists — ministers,  175, 

’Our  authorities  for  the  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  are:  I.  Sources  {*) 
Manuscript : Records  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Mount  St.  Joseph’s  Mother-House, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  personal  memoranda  of  historical  reminiscences  and  diocesan 
and  parish  records;  (b)  Printed:  United  States  Catholic  Historical  Society’s 
Historical  Records  and  Studies.  New  York,  1899,  etc.;  Rooney,  The  Connecticut 
Catholic  Year  Book.  Hartford,  Conn.,  1877 ; Public  Records  of  Connecticut.  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  1850-90;  The  Connecticut  Catholic.  Hartford,  Conn.,  1876-77; 
The  Catholic  Almanacs  and  Official  Directories.  New  York,  1844-50-56-73, 
1915.  II.  Works:  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia.  New  York;  Jakes  Roose- 
velt Bayley,  A Brief  Sketch  of  the  Early  History  of  the  Church  on  the 
Island  of  New  York.  New  York,  1870;  Richard  H.  Clarke,  The  Deceased  Bishops 
of  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  vol.  i-n.  New  York,  1872;  Mother  Teresa 
Austin  Carroll,  Leaves  from  the  Annals  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  New  York, 
1889;  Rev.  Augustus  J.  ThAbaud,  S.  J.,  Irish  Race  Past  and  Present.  New 
York,  1873;  J.  P.  Prendergast,  Cromwellian  Settlement  of  Ireland.  Dublin,  2nd 
Ed.  1875;  Rev.  James  H.  O’Donnell,  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
New  England  States,  vols.  i and  n,  Boston,  1899;  Rev.  Jakes  Fitton,  Sketches 
of  the  Establishment  of  the  Church  in  New  England.  Boston,  1872;  Benson  J. 
Lossing,  Centennial  History  of  the  United  States.  Hartford,  Conn.,  1873. 

’In  1845,  the  Catholic  population  of  the  State  was  4817;  in  1890,  the  Catholics 
numbered  152,945;  the  non-Catholics,  142,184. 
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churches,  152,  members,  26,589;.  Catholics — priests,  389,  churches 
and  chapels,  340,  population,  441,  193.® 

The  Puritans,  who  had  been  themselves  the  victims  of  intolerance 
both  in  England  and  in  the  Colonies,  were  equally  intolerant,  says 
Lossing,  when  clothed  with  power  themselves.  “ Their  ideas  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  were  narrow  . . . they  regarded  church- 
men and  Roman  Catholics  as  their  deadly  enemies  to  be  kept  at  a 
distance.”  4 No  Colony  has  a severer  history  for  religious  persecu- 
tion than  Connecticut ; 5 and  it  is  undeniable,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  that  “ the  concrete  sentiment  of  the  colony  was  bitterly  hos- 
tile to  Catholics,  and  this  hostility  was  not  infrequently  manifested 
by  men  of  exalted  station  in  civil  life  and  in  high  position  in  the 
church.  The  spirit  of  antagonism  to  all  things  Catholic  was  every- 
where. Children  imbibed  it  at  the  maternal  breast.  It  pervaded 
the  religious  literature  of  the  times  and  inspired  the  philippics 
of  the  clergy.  Proscription  of  Catholics  was  officially  taught  as 
a duty  1 for  the  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  people/  while 
* popery  and  slavery  ’ were  seriously  joined  as  two  evils  of  equal 
dye.”  6 

There  was,  however,  a first  faint  beginning  of  Catholic  History 
before  the  advent  of  the  Puritans  in  Connecticut ; for  it  is  very  prob- 
able that,  somewhere  along  the  banks  of  the  sleepy  Connecticut 
River,  which  they  named  Rio  de  Buena  Madre,  in  honor  of  the 
Blessed  Mother,  the  soldiers  of  Estevan  Gomez  heard  Mass  which 
was  said  by  the  chaplain  there,  in  1525.7  What  the  Catholic  Church 

'Report  of  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  for  1913 
(Report  for  1914  not  available) ; figures  for  1914,  according  to  the  Catholio 
Directory  for  1915. 

4 Benson  J.  Lossing,  Centennial  History  of  the  United  States,  pp.  118-119. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  1873. 

'Benjamin  Pomeboy,  in  the  Public  Records  of  Connecticut , (1638-1776),  vol. 
ix,  p.  28.  Hartford,  1850-90. 

• Public  Records  of  Connecticut,  1689,  p.  463,  quoted  by  Rev.  James  H. 
O’Donnell,  History  of  the  Diocese  of  Hartford , vol.  1,  p.  16. 

f“  Taking  the  northward  course  from  the  Hudson,  June  13,  the  feast  of  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua,  the  next  point  indicated  in  Ribeiro’s  map  of  the  voyage 
of  Gomez,  is  the  River  of  the  Good  Mother,  supposed  to  be  the  Connec- 
ticut, named  for  the  feast  of  the  Visitation  of  the  B.  V.  M.,  July  2.”  Cf. 
The  Olobe  of  Pope  Marcellus  II  and  its  relation  to  the  voyage  of  Verrazano,  with 
notes  on  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson,  article  by  da  Costa,  in  the  United  States 
Catholic  Historical  Society's  Historical  Records  and  Studies,  voL  m (1903), 
p.  32. 
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lost  during  the  first  hundred  years  and  more  of  English  settlement 
will  never  be  known  in  its  entirety.  History  records  the  coming 
of  many  expatriated  and  enslaved  Irish  men  and  women  who  were 
drawn  from  the  purest  Celtic  blood  of  the  south  of  Ireland  to  be 
infused  into  the  primal  stock  of  American  New  England.  It  is  a 
page  in  the  annals  of  Connecticut  one  would  prefer  to  pass  over  in 
silence,  were  it  not  that  it  ushers  in  a period  of  iniquitous  laws  and 
enactments  which  barred  her  Catholic  children  from  civic  posts  of 
trust  and  honor  and  robbed  them  of  the  rights  of  conscience.  Today, 
with  her  sons  filling  creditably  many  of  the  public  positions  thrown 
open  in  the  broader  American  spirit  of  our  times,  to  citizens  of  all 
denominations  in  every  New  England  State,  Catholics  may  well 
forget  this  evidence  of  a Puritanism,  which  is  now  happily  obsolete.8 
Accessions  to  the  ranks  of  the  Catholics  came  slowly  and  gradually 
in  the  earlier  days  but  at  the  same  time  steadily  and  constantly ; her 
growth  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  oak, — strong,  steadfast, 
wide-spreading  and  deep-rooted.  As  priests  and  missionaries  ap- 
peared, at  first  only  occasionally,  the  old  Faith  was  revived  and 
strengthened  by  their  advent ; many  new  adherents  were  gained,  and 
the  story  of  New  England’s  conversions  makes  a brilliant  chapter 
in  her  history. 

Traces  of  Catholicity  are  found  as  early  as  1674,  when  Father 
Gabriel  Druillettes,  the  Jesuit  ambassador  from  the  Abnakis,  visited 
New  Haven,  and  it  may  be,  offered  Mass  privately  while  there.9 

• “ Captain  John  Vernon  was  employed  by  the  Commissioners  for  Ireland  and 
contracted  in  their  behalf  with  David  Sellick,  bearing  date  14th  of  Sept.,  1663, 
to  supply  them  with  250  women  of  the  Irish  nation  above  12  years  and  under 
the  age  of  45;  also  300  men  above  12  years  and  under  50,  to  be  found  in  the 
country  within  20  miles  of  Cork,  Youghall,  Waterford,  and  Wexford,  to  trans- 
port them  into  New  England.”  J.  P.  Prendebgast,  Cromwellian  Settlement  of 
Ireland , p.  90.  Dublin,  1875.  “ Just  imported  from  Dublin  on  the  Brig  Darby, 
a parcel  of  Irish  servants,  both  men  and  women,  to  be  sold  by  Israel  Bo&rdman 
at  Stamford.” — Connecticut  Gazette , Jan.  5,  1764.  “ We  meet  scattered  over 
the  broad  surface  of  this  country,  boys  and  girls,  coming  from  the  same  counties, 
chiefly  from  sweet  Wexford,  the  beautiful,  calm,  pious  south  of  Ireland,  ...  to 
be  distributed  among  the  * saints  ’ of  New  England,  . . . The  total  number  of 
children  disposed  of  in  this  same  way  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
twenty  to  one  hundred  thousand.”  Rev.  Augustus  J.  ThAbaud,  S.  J.,  The  Irieh 
Race  Poet  and  Present,  pp.  275,  388,  389.  New  York,  1873. 

•Cf.  The  Catholic  Church  in  Connecticut — the  First  Prieet  in  the  Common- 
wealth, article  by  Shah  an  in  the  United  Statee  Catholic  Historical  Magazine , 
vol.  m (1890),  pp.  16-26.  “As  an  instance  of  kindly  feeling  it  is  related  that 
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It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  French  chaplains  of  Rochambeau’s 
army  accompanying  the  troops  who  marched  through  Connecticut 
and  who  spent  two  Sundays  in  camp  at  Hartford  in  1781,  celebrated 
Mass  for  the  Catholic  soldiers  then  on  their  way  to  join  the  American 
forces  on  the  Hudson-  Tradition  has  it  that  “ it  was  on  the  beautiful 
meadows  (at  Weathersfield),  now  within  the  limits  of  St  Peter’s 
parish,  near  where  the  memorial  church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  stands, 
that  the  Abbe  Robin,  chaplain  of  the  French  troops,  offered  up  the 
first  Mass  in  Connecticut,  just  one  hundred  years  ago.”  10  Abbe 
Matignon  spent  a Sunday  in  Hartford  in  1813  and  preached  in  Dr. 
Strong’s  church  by  invitation,  and  the  same  year  Bishop  de  Cheverus 
of  Boston,  made  a visit  to  Connecticut  and  is  said  to  have  officiated 
in  the  house  of  a friend  of  his,  a teacher  of  French  in  Yale  College.11 
Ten  years  later  he  preached  in  the  Hartford  State  House.  Father 
John  Power  came  from  New  York  in  1827,  to  attend  a dying  Catholic 
in  Windsor  Locks,  and  he  celebrated  Mass  in  New  Haven  on  his 
way  home.  Father  Robert  Woodley  was  in  Hartford  in  1828  and 
in  New  Haven  the  following  year. 

When  the  Rt  Rev.  Benedict  Joseph  Fenwick  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Boston,  on  November  1,  1825,  his  diocese  comprised  the 
whole  of  New  England.  He  paid  his  first  visit  to  Hartford  in  1829, 
arriving  on  July  10,  and  celebrated  the  Holy  Sacrifice  the  following 
Sunday,  July  12,  in  an  upper  room  of  the  house  No.  204  Main  Street, 
where  the  score  or  more  Catholics  of  Hartford  and  the  vicinity  found 
ample  accommodation.  He  preached  in  the  State  House  in  the 
evening  and  the  next  day  arranged  for  the  purchase  of  Christ  Epis- 
copal Church  for  nine  hundred  dollars,  including  the  organ  but  not 

Father  Druillettes  was  invited  to  dine  by  Governor  Bradford  of  Plymouth  who 
paid  his  guest  the  delicate  compliment  of  serving  a fish  dinner  as  it  was  Friday.” 
R*v.  James  Fitton,  Sketches  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Church  in  New  Eng- 
land, p.  61. 

“ As  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of  these  days  were  accustomed  to  travel  with 
all  the  requisites  for  private  celebration  and  under  difficult  circumstances,  I 
should  incline  to  the  opinion  that  he  (Father  Druillettes)  did  celebrate  in 
Connecticut.”  Letter  of  Rev.  Edward  I.  Devitt,  S.  J.,  Georgetown  University, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  Rev.  James  H.  O'Donnell  in  History  of  the  Diocese  of 
Hartford , vol.  n,  p.  111.  Boston,  1899. 

* McManus,  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  First  Mass  in  Connecticut  {June, 
1781)  Sunday,  June  26, 1881 , in  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Hartford,  Hartford,  1881. 

“ Rooney,  Connecticut  Catholic  Tear  Book,  p.  70.  Hartford,  Conn.,  1877. 
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the  bell.  This  church  was  sixty-eight  feet  long  and  forty-eight  feet 
wide,  with  separate  rooms  which  were  afterwards  used  as  sacristies 
and  as  apartments  for  the  pastor.  The  Bishop  confided  the  arrange- 
ments to  Deodat  Taylor,  a convert,  and  Nicholas  Devereux,  a wealthy 
and  generous  Catholic  of  Utica,  then  on  a visit  to  Hartford,  ad- 
vanced the  necessary  money.12  A vacant  lot  at  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Talcott  Streets  was  secured  and  in  the  following  November  the 
church  was  moved  to  the  new  location,  a spacious  basement,  suitable 
for  school  purposes,  having  been  built  before  the  removal. 

Bishop  Fenwick  returned  to  Boston  on  July  15,  and  sent  the 
Rev.  Bernard  O’Cavanagh  to  Hartford  as  its  first  resident  pastor. 
Father  O’Cavanagh  said  Mass  in  a private  house  at  Main  and  Asylum 
Streets  and  in  Masonic  Hall,  at  Main  and  Pearl  Streets,  until  the 
work  of  renovating  and  remodeling  the  church  was  finished.  The 
church  was  dedicated  on  July  30,  1830,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Most  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity,  and  it  remained  Hartford’s  first 
church  and  pro-cathedral  until  the  dedication  of  St.  Patrick’s  Church 
on  December  14,  1851.  After  this  the  old  church  was  but  little 
used,  and  on  May  12,  1853,  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  In 
June,  1866,  the  sale  of  the  property  ended  the  history  of  this  his- 
toric site. 

Father  O’Cavanagh  made  his  theological  studies  at  Mount  St. 
Mary’s  College,  Emmitsburg,  and  was  ordained  in  Holy  Cross  Ca- 
thedral, Boston,  by  Bishop  Fenwick,  on  July  19,  1829.  He  was  a 
zealous  young  priest  and  remained  at  Holy  Trinity  Church  until 
October  27,  1831,  during  which  time  he  performed  all  the  duties 
of  a missionary  priest  there  besides  attending  to  the  Catholics  he 
found  at  Windsor  Locks,  New  London,  Bridgeport  and  New  Haven, 
where  he  solemnized  his  first  recorded  marriage  ceremony  (January 

u “ In  the  fall  of  1829  my  late  husband,  Mr.  Nicholas  Devereux,  and  myself 
spent  a Sunday  in  Hartford.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Imlay,  a banker,  called  bring- 
ing with  him  Col.  James  Ward.  After  a while  the  conversation  turned  upon 
religion  and  Mr.  Devereux,  whose  first  thought  was  always  of  the  Church,  de- 
clared how  much  he  regretted  that  the  Catholics  were  not  able  to  purchase  a 
small  Protestant  church  then  for  sale,  but  Father  Cavanaugh  said  it  was  impos- 
sible on  account  of  bigotry  and  also  for  want  of  funds.  The  conversation  ended 
by  Mr.  Ward  offering  to  buy  the  church  in  his  own  name  and  convey  it  to  the 
Catholics,  if  Mr.  Devereux  would  furnish  the  money.  This  was  done  and  after- 
wards the  money  was  repaid.” — Extract  from  letter  of  Mrs.  Nicholas  Devereux 
to  Bishop  Galberry  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  St.  Patrick’s  church, 
Hartford,  Nov.  19,  1876. 
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19,  1831).  Later  he  labored  in  Worcester,  Westfield,  Chicopee  and 
Ware,  Massachusetts. 

Another  pioneer  missionary  in  Connecticut,  who  succeeded  Father 
O’Cavanagh  in  Hartford  and  remained  there  until  1836,  was  Father 
James  Fitton.  He  was  a native  of  Boston,  the  son  of  a convert, 
and  made  his  theological  studies  under  Bishop  Fenwick.  With 
Father  William  Wiley  he  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  priest 
ordained  in  Boston  (December  23,  1827).  He  traveled  all  though 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  before  the  advent  of 
the  railroad  and  when  the  methods  of  travel  were  primitive  and 
comfortless.  It  was  he  who  built  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Isle  at  Newport,  and  it  was  he  also  who  purchased  the  site  of  Holy 
Cross  College  in  Worcester.  After  a remarkable  missionary  career 
he  celebrated  his  sacerdotal  golden  jubilee  while  pastor  of  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  East  Boston,  where  he  labored  during  the  last 
twenty-six  years  of  his  life,  going  to  his  reward  September  15,  1881. 
Father  Fitton’s  successor  was  the  Rev.  Peter  W.  Walsh,  whose  ap- 
pointment dates  from  April  27,  1836.  He  presented  a class  of 
twenty-five  to  Bishop  Fenwick  for  confirmation  June  20,  1837,  and 
shortly  afterwards  relinquished  the  charge  to  the  Rev.  John  Brady, 
in  August  of  the  same  year.  He  built  St  Patrick’s,  Hartford’s 
second  church,  at  the  corner  of  Church  and  Ann  Streets,  which  was 
dedicated  December  14,  1851,  and  where  he  remained  in  charge 
until  shortly  before  his  death,  November  16,  1854. 

The  diocese  of  Hartford,  which  at  that  time  comprised  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island,  was  established  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Fifth  Council  of  Baltimore,  May  14,  1843 ; and  the  Rt.  Rev. 
William  Tyler  was  consecrated  its  first  bishop  in  the  Baltimore 
cathedral,  by  Rt.  Rev.  B.  J.  Fenwick,  on  March  17,  1844.  Bishop 
Tyler  reached  his  See  on  April  12,  and  found  only  eight  priests  and 
seven  churches  in  his  entire  diocese.  After  an  episcopate  of  five 
years  and  three  months  he  died  June  18,  1849,  in  his  forty-third 
year,  having  increased  the  number  of  priests  to  fourteen  and  the 
number  of  churches  to  twelve.  He  was  born  at  Derby,  Vermont, 
June  5,  1806,  of  a family  of  converts  and  a convert  himself.  He 
was  the  son  of  Noah  and  Abigail  Tyler,  the  grandson  of  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Barber  and  the  nephew  of  the  Rev.  Virgil  Horace  Barber, 
all  of  whom  became  converts  to  the  Faith.  His  sisters  Rosetta,  Cath- 
erine, Martha  and  Sarah,  later  entered  religion  as  Sisters  of  Charity 
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at  Emmitsburg.  He  was  converted  in  his  sixteenth  year  and  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  June  5,  1827.  After  a period  of  mis- 
sionary work  in  Maine  he  was  appointed  Vicar  General  of  the  Diocese 
of  Boston,  where  he  remained  up  to  his  consecration.  After  a brief 
stay  in  Hartford  he  placed  the  church  there  in  charge  of  Father 
Brady  and  went  to  Providence,  which  was  a larger  city  with  a 
larger  Catholic  population,  and  there  he  selected  the  church  of  Saints 
Peter  and  Paul  as  his  cathedral.  He  not  only  performed  all  the 
duties  of  a priest,  hearing  confessions,  visiting  the  sick  and  instruct- 
ing the  ignorant,  but  he  visited  all  portions  of  his  diocese,  acting 
as  pastor  of  scattered  congregations  which  had  no  pastor  of  their 
own,  and  admininstering  confirmation  wherever  possible.  Notwith- 
standing the  poverty  of  his  people  and  the  many  demands  on  his 
meagre  resources,  he  succeeded  in  enlarging  and  improving  his  cathe- 
dral, which  was  dedicated  April  11,  1847.  On  that  occasion  the 
Rt.  Rev.  John  Bernard  Fitzpatrick,  Bishop  of  Boston,  pontificated 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryder,  President  of  Holy  Cross  College,  preached 
the  dedicatory  sermon. 

Bishop  Tyler  labored  with  untiring  zeal  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  the  Church  in  his  diocese  and  to  present  her  ceremonials  in  the 
most  imposing  and  becoming  manner  possible  to  a people  unaccus- 
tomed to  them.  He  awakened  in  the  minds  of  his  people  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  benign  influence  of  the  Church  in  their  State,  although 
feeble  health  greatly  embarrassed  his  labors  and  the  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  achieving  results  as  brilliant  as  he  had  anticipated  had 
not  yet  arrived.  About  the  time  of  his  consecration  he  contracted 
a severe  cold  which  developed  into  consumption,  and  his  anxiety  for 
his  flock,  together  with  the  difficulties  which  arose  from  the  poverty 
of  the  diocese  and  the  double  labors  he  underwent  as  priest  and 
bishop,  hastened  the  march  of  the  disease.  With  a certificate  from 
his  physician  that  he  could  not  survive  much  longer,  he  attended 
the  Seventh  Council  of  Baltimore,  May  6,  1849,  and  asked  permis- 
sion to  resign.  The  Council,  however,  recommended  a co-adjutor 
in  the  person  of  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Bernard  O’Reilly,  who  was  then 
Vicar  General  of  the  Diocese  of  Buffalo.  Bishop  Tyler  returned  to 
Providence  and  in  six  weeks  breathed  his  last.18 

“ Memorial  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Tyler , First  Bishop  of  Hartford , Connec- 
ticut. Translated  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Toohey,  C.  S.  C.,  from  the  original  French, 
written  by  Edward  P.  Le  Prohon,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  in  the  American  Catholic  Histori- 
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When  he  wa9  consecrated  as  Hartford’s  second  bishop  on  Novem- 
ber 10,  1850,  Bishop  O’Reilly  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  an 
experience  behind  him  of  twenty  years  filled  with  every  phase  of 
missionary  labor,  and  he  took  np  the  work  laid  down  by  his  prede- 
cessor with  an  energy  and  zeal  that  soon  bore  abundant  fruit.  He 
began  his  sacred  ministry  after  his  ordination,  October  13,  1831, 
in  New  York  City  with  Brooklyn  for  his  special  field  of  labor.  He 
came  through  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1832  unscathed,  and  was 
then  sent  to  St.  Patrick’s,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  served  for 
fifteen  years,  when  he  was  appointed  Vicar  General  by  Bishop  John 
Timon  on  the  erection  of  the  diocese  of  Buffalo,  April  23,  1847. 
He  came  to  Connecticut  just  when  a bishop  of  his  energy  and  char- 
acter was  needed.  The  people  among  whom  he  went  to  reside  were 
thoroughly  impregnated  by  education  and  training  with  Puritan  big- 
otry and  intolerance.  His  own  people  were  comparatively  few  in  num- 
bers and  weak  in  social  and  worldly  advantages.  But  his  amiable 
disposition,  his  dignified  deportment  and  unaffected  piety  commanded 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  the  former  while  his  own  flock  gained 
courage  from  their  bishop’s  energy  and  from  the  increase  of  their 
churches,  clergy  and  institutions. 

Bishop  O’Reilly’s  visitations  of  his  diocese  were  frequent  and 
laborious;  his  exertions  and  responsibilities  in  the  erection  of 
churches,  schools,  asylums  and  other  institutions  were  extremely 
heavy;  his  attendance  at  tho  Councils  of  Baltimore,  his  visits  to 
Europe,  his  zeal  in  promoting  the  cause  of  religion  and  education, 
and  the  countless  labors  of  the  episcopal  office  gave  him  but  little 
time  to  rest.  The  necessary  endeavors  to  provide  means  to  sustain 
his  various  important  undertakings  were  most  onerous  and  embar- 
rassing at  times,  but  he  undertook  and  carried  them  out  with  vigor 
and  cheerfulness.  He  increased  the  number  of  churches  in  his  diocese 
to  forty-six,  besides  thirty-seven  stations;  the  number  of  priests  to 
forty-two,  besides  twenty-two  ecclesiastical  students  in  various  col- 
leges preparing  for  the  sacred  ministry.  In  addition  he  built  two 
academies  for  boys  and  three  for  girls;  he  erected  three  orphan 
asylums  and  he  saw  the  Catholic  population  grow  to  nearly  sixty 
thousand  before  his  death.  One  of  the  most  fruitful  services  ren- 
tal Researches,  vol.  xn  (1895),  pp.  2-10.  (Original  in  Catholic  Ar<?h\ve$  of 
America,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana.) 
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dered  by  Bishop  O’Reilly  to  his  diocese  was  the  introduction  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  whose  institutions  of  education,  charity  and  mercy 
have  since  multiplied  in  astonishing  numbers  and  have  been  the  in- 
struments of  countless  benefits  and  blessings.  From  these  small 
beginnings,  encouraged  and  blessed  by  the  bishop,  the  Sisters  spread 
all  over  the  State  and  they  are  now  conducting  about  forty  parochial 
schools  and  many  academies.  The  growth  of  Catholicity  in  a diocese 
can  best  be  seen  in  the  development  of  its  educational  institutions, 
and  much  credit  is  due  to  Bishop  O’Reilly’s  foresight  in  bringing 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy  to  Hartford.  Their  success  during  the  past 
half-century  is  in  striking  contrast  to  their  reception  in  the  city 
after  the  stirring  times  of  1844-48. 14 

Since  their  introduction  into  the  diocese  sixty-two  years  ago,  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  have  been  valued  co-laborers  with  bishops  and 
priests.  Besides  conducting  parochial  schools,  academies,  hospitals 

14  “ Arriving  at  Providence  the  Sisters  were  received  stealthily.  They  reached 
the  city,  March  12,  1851,  the  feast  of  the  Translation  of  the  Remains  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  the  party  comprising  Mother  Mary  Xavier  Warde,  and  Sisters 
Mary  Cam  ill  us  O’Neil,  Mary  Joana  Fogarty  and  Mary  Josephine  and  Mary 
Paula  Lombard.  Indeed,  had  these  women  been  guilty  of  some  dreadful  crime 
more  pains  could  not  have  been  taken  by  their  friends  to  isolate  them.  No 
sooner  had  the  Sisters  taken  possession  of  their  poor,  little  cottage  on  Wey- 
bosset  street  than  the  mob  gathered,  broke  all  the  windows  and  hooted  at  the 
inmates.  The  inveterate  hatred  of  the  benighted  people  among  whom  their  lot 
was  cast  never  slumbered.  Whenever  they  appeared  on  the  streets  their  lives 
were  in  danger.  To  have  their  clothing  soiled  with  mud  or  marked  with  chalked 
crosses  was  no  uncommon  experience.  On  an  appointed  evening  the  Providence 
Knownothings  came  several  hundred  strong,  reinforced  by  fellow  conspirators 
from  Boston,  Salem  and  other  places.  All  were  fully  armed  and  they  brought 
with  them  some  kegs  of  powder  to  be  used  to  demolish  the  convent.  As  was 
afterwards  learned,  the  bishop’s  house  and  various  churches  and  schools  were  to 
share  the  same  fate.  . . . The  governor  and  mayor  had  been  appealed  to  in 
vain.  In  this  emergency  the  Catholics  of  Providence,  mostly  stalwart  Irishmen, 
made  their  way  toward  the  convent  and  stationed  themselves  in  no  inconspicuous 
way  in  and  about  the  grounds.  The  bishop  moved  around  among  his  people  and 
spoke  a few  words  to  the  rioters  telling  them  bluntly  that  the  Sisters  should 
not  leave  the  convent  for  even  an  hour  and  that  he  would  defend  them  with  his 
heart’s  blood,  if  necessary.  A protestant  gentleman,  a Mr.  Stead,  addressed  the 
crowd,  warning  them  of  the  danger  to  themselves  in  case  they  made  any  attack, 
and  advising  them  to  abandon  their  unlawful  designs  and  disperse.  They  kept 
up  a continuous  hooting  and  yelling  but  not  a shot  was  fired  nor  any  actual 
violence  attempted  and  after  parleying  among  themselves  they  concluded  not  to 
molest  the  convent.”  Mother  Teresa  Austin  Carroll,  Leaves  from  the  Annals 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy , p.  389.  New  York,  1889.  Cf.  The  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States,  vol.  n,  pp,  345*347,  New  York,  1914. 
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and  orphanages,  they  helped  in  everything  that  came  to  their  hand, 
willingly  and  cheerfully  working  for  the  good  of  religion  in  these 
early  days  of  struggle.  Their  own  special  work  of  mercy,  such  as 
visiting  the  sick  or  caring  for  the  poor,  was  never  neglected,  and  in 
doing  so  they  suffered  all  the  privations,  struggles  and  sufferings  of 
pioneers.  From  1853  to  the  establishment  of  the  diocese  of  Providence 
in  1872,  the  four  convents  of  Mercy  founded  in  Connecticut  were 
branch  houses  of  the  Mother  House  in  Providence,  but  since  the 
latter  date  all  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  the  State  are  affiliated  with 
St.  Joseph’s  Mother  House  in  Hartford,  the  erection  of  which  was 
begun  by  Bishop  McFarland  in  1872.  It  was  in  1851  that  Mother 
Xavier  Warde,  then  the  superioress  of  the  original  Mercy  Convent 
in  Pittsburgh,  was  invited  by  Bishop  O’Reilly  to  found  a convent 
in  Providence.  From  this  Mother  House  the  convents  at  Hartford 
and  New  Haven  were  the  first  off-shoots;  they  were  also  established 
by  Mother  Warde  at  the  request  of  the  bishop.  In  answer  to  Bishop 
O’Reilly’s  request,  Mother  Warde  arrived  in  Hartford,  on  May  12, 
1853,  with  a band  of  Sisters  who  were  welcomed  to  their  first  con- 
vent in  that  city,  a small  two-story  brick  house  on  Franklin  Court 
(now  Allyn  Street).15 

Some  years  previous  to  the  coming  of  the  nuns,  Father  John 
Brady  had  organized  a parochial  school  in  the  basement  of  Holy 
Trinity  church  where  the  early  teachers  were  Thomas  Maguire,  John 
Murphy,  and  M.  Gillen  who  was  later  ordained  and  labored  for  years 
in  the  missions  of  Iowa.  At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Sisters 
Father  Brady  had  built  St.  Patrick’s  church,  which  was  dedicated 
in  1851,  and  the  first  parochial  school  taught  by  Religious  in  Con- 
necticut was  in  St.  Patrick’s  basement,  the  larger  boys  being  placed 
in  charge  of  male  teachers  among  whom  were  Mr.  Fallon,  Mr.  Buck- 
ley  and  Cornelius  O’Neil.  The  school  prospered  and  its  attendance 
finally  reached  six  hundred.  In  1854,  the  Rev.  James  Hughes  be- 
came pastor  of  St.  Patrick’s  and  in  the  following  year  he  built  a 
large  brick  convent  on  Allyn  Street  which  contained  a beautiful 
chapel,  apartments  for  the  Sisters  and  for  the  orphans,  with  rooms 
for  some  young  ladies  who  wished  to  attend  the  academy  and  board 

“The  first  superioress  was  Sister  Mary  Paula  Lombard  and  her  early  com- 
munity comprised  Sister  Mary  Camillus  O’Neil,  Sister  Mary  Pauline  Maher, 
Sister  Mary  Teresa  Murray,  Sister  Mary  Lucy  Lyons  and  Sister  Mary  Martha 
Mallon. 
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with  the  Sisters.  At  that  time  no  other  boarding-school  in  Con- 
necticut was  taught  by  Religious  and  from  their  high  character  as 
instructors  it  soon  became  famous.16  This  academy  had  a highly 
successful  career  and  about  thirty  of  its  graduates  entered  Religion 
in  various  orders.  In  the  sixties  St.  Patrick’s  parochial  school  had 
an  attendance  of  over  one  thousand  pupils.  In  1865  the  school 
was  enlarged  to  double  its  capacity  and  the  Christian  Brothers  were 
invited  by  Father  Hughes  to  take  charge  of  the  boys.  Their  academy 
was  located  in  what  is  now  St.  Patrick’s  rectory.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  in  all  the  years  these  academies  flourished  no  Catholic  children 
attended  the  public  high  school. 

St.  James’  orphan  asylum  was  built  in  1866  and  for  years  it 
housed  about  fifty  boys  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  until  last 
year,  when  the  boys  and  girls  were  divided  between  St.  Francis’ 
Asylum  in  Hew  Haven  and  St.  John’s  Industrial  Home  of  the 
Xaverian  Brothers  at  Deep  River,  Conn.  Four  Sisters  of  Mercy  took 
charge  of  St.  Peter’s  school  in  a new  building  erected  by  Father 
Peter  Kelly  in  the  rear  of  St.  Peter’s  church,  under  an  arrangement 
with  the  public  school  authorities  by  which  the  Sisters  were  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  public  funds,  the  school  committee  reserving  the  right 
to  fill  vacancies  in  the  teaching  staff.  One  of  the  Sisters  retired  in 
the  course  of  time  and  her  place  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
a rather  biased  non-Catholic.  The  arrangement  was  then  cancelled. 
In  1870,  the  Sisters  opened  an  academy  in  Charter  Oak  Place  which 
prospered  under  Sisters  Mary  Scholastica  Myron,  Mary  Borgia 
Douglas  and  Mary  Euphrasia  McGlynn.  Among  Hew  Haven’s  first 
parochial  school  teachers  were  Patrick  Morrissey  and  Eliza  Maher, 
who  were  succeeded  May  13,  1853,  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  Miss 
Maher  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Morrissey,  who  was  retained  for  many 
years  as  assistant  to  the  Sisters  in  the  boys’  department.17 

M Included  in  the  teaching  staff  were  Mother  Teresa  Austin  Carroll,  author  of 
the  Life  of  Mother  Catherine  McAuley ; Mother  Mary  Pauline  Maher,  Mother 
Mary  Rose  Maher,  Mother  Mary  Angela  Fitzgerald,  Mother  Mary  Alacoque 
Waldron  and  Mother  Mary  Antonia  Daley. 

”The  first  superior  was  Sister  Mary  Camillus  Byrne,  a God-child  of  Mother 
McAuley,  her  associates  being  Sisters  Mary  Patricia  Whalen,  Mary  Stanislaus 
Spain,  Mary  Alphonsus  Rudkin,  Mary  Bridget  and  Mary  Nicholas  Dasha.  The 
first  pupil  enrolled  was  a little  girl  named  Maher,  daughter  of  a staunch  Cath- 
olic family.  In  1859  she  entered  the  novitiate  in  Providence  as  Sister  Mary 
Rose.  Some  years  ago  she  celebrated  her  religious  golden  jubilee  and  is  still 
a member  of  the  community  of  St.  Joseph’s  Mother-House  in  Hartford. 
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In  the  early  fifties,  when  Rev.  Matthew  Hart  was  appointed 
pastor  of  St.  Patrick’s  church,  New  Haven,  he  at  once  began  to  pay 
special  attention  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  children.  He  organ- 
ized a school  and  engaged  a Miss  Durigan,  recently  from  Ireland, 
to  teach  as  many  children  as  one  large  room  would  accommodate. 
In  1853  he  built  a brick  school  house  on  Hamilton  Street  and  in- 
stalled two  Sisters  in  charge  of  the  girls,  while  a Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
took  care  of  the  boys.  In  1858  Father  Hart  built  a larger  school 
fronting  on  Wallace  Street  and  when  it  was  ready  for  occupancy 
he  made  formal  applicaton  to  the  school  board  to  employ  the  Sisters 
as  teachers  and  pay  them  the  usual  salaries,  stipulating  that  they 
should  pass  the  customary  examinations.  They  passed  all  tests 
successfully  and  were  accepted  as  teachers  and  since  1868  they  have 
been  teaching  under  the  direction  of  the  city  school  board.  The 
Hamilton  school  now  occupies  four  buildings  and  has  an  attendance 
of  fifteen  hundred  children.  Mother  Mary  Agnes  Welch  was  the 
first  principal  and  she  held  that  position  until  1882  when  Mother 
Mary  Celestine  Wall,  the  present  principal,  succeeded  her.  It  is 
the  only  school  in  the  State  which  has  had  only  two  principals  in 
forty-seven  years. 

After  establishing  these  works  directed  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Bishop  O’Reilly  paid  his  last  and  fatal  visit  to  Europe  to  complete 
his  facilities  for  educating  the  rising  generation.  Undaunted  by 
the  terrors  of  an  ocean  voyage  in  midwinter  he  sailed  on  December 
5,  1855.  His  Diary  for  this  date  reads  as  follows:  Leave  at  four 
p.  m.  for  Boston,  en  route  for  Europe  under  Qod’s  protecting  Provi- 
dence. This  is  the  last  entry  in  his  Journal.  His  object  in  going 
abroad  was  to  secure  the  services  of  the  Christian  Brothers  for  work 
in  his  diocese.  He  had  largely  succeeded  in  his  efforts,  when  he 
embarked  for  home,  January  23,  1856,  on  the  ill-fated  Pacific  which 
was  never  heard  of  again.  As  his  name  did  not  appear  on  the 
passenger-list  it  was  hoped  that  the  bishop  had  sailed  on  some  other 
steamer;  but  in  April,  all  hope  was  abandoned  and  in  June,  solemn 
requiem  Masses  were  celebrated  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  in  Hartford 
and  Providence,  and  in  the  Cathedral  Archbishop  John  Hughes  of 
New  York  pronounced  an  eloquent  tribute  to  his  virtues,  labors 
and  sacrifices. 

From  the  sad  death  of  Bishop  O’Reilly  until  the  consecration 
of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Patrick  McFarland,  his  successor,  there 
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was  an  interregnum  of  over  two  years  owing  to  the  troublous 
times  of  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX.  During  this  time  the  Rev. 
William  O’Reilly  administered  the  affairs  of  the  diocese  sede  vacante, 
and  one  of  Bishop  McFarland’s  first  official  acts  was  to  confirm  him 
in  his  office  of  Vicar  General.  Bishop  McFarland’s  consecration 
took  place  in  St.  Patrick’s  church,  Providence,  March  14,  1858, 
Archbishop  John  Hughes  of  New  York  being  the  consecrator,  as- 
sisted by  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Bernard  Fitzpatrick,  Bishop  of  Boston 
and  the  Rt  Rev.  John  Timon,  Bishop  of  Buffalo.  The  sermon  of 
the  day  was  delivered  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  McCloskey,  then  Bishop 
of  Albany  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  New  York  and  the  first 
American  Cardinal,  his  diocese  being  the  one  from  which  the  new 
bishop  had  been  selected.  Bishop  McFarland,  followed  the  prece- 
dent set  by  his  predecessors  and  resided  in  Providence,  where  under 
his  fostering  care  churches,  convents  and  schools  were  soon  multi- 
plied. His  diocesan  visitations  brought  him  into  the  most  secluded 
sections  of  the  diocese  and  he  preached,  lectured  and  confirmed 
wherever  he  went.  A man  of  extraordinary  piety  and  deep  learning, 
he  was  simple,  plain  and  approachable  by  the  poorest  of  his  people 
who  were  charmed  by  his  urbanity  and  absence  of  ostentation.  Less 
than  a month  after  his  consecration  he  was  called  to  New  Haven 
to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  St.  John’s  church,  April  18,  1858,  and 
during  that  year  he  dedicated  four  new  churches,  at  Providence, 
Harrisonville,  Manchester  and  Waterbury.  In  the  succeeding  three 
years  he  pontificated  at  similar  ceremonies  in  twelve  other  churches. 
He  introduced  the  Franciscan  Fathers  at  Winsted,  the  Sisters  at 
Charity,  the  Christian  Brothers  and  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  at 
New  Haven,  and  also  extended  the  sphere  and  usefulness  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy.  During  the  Civil  War  he  issued  a pastoral  coun- 
selling fervent  prayers  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  blessed 
the  colors  of  the  Ninth  Connecticut  and  the  First  Rhode  Island 
Regiments,  both  made  up  largely  of  Catholics.  Father  Mullen  was 
assigned  as  chaplain  of  the  former  regiment  and  Father  Thomas 
Quinn  as  chaplain  of  the  latter.  In  1869  he  attended  the  Vatican 
Council,  and  then  begged  the  Holy  Father  to  accept  his  resignation 
or  grant  him  a co-ad jutor  on  account  of  his  failing  health.  Accord- 
ingly, his  diocese  was  divided  by  the  erection  of  the  See  of  Provi- 
dence, and  on  April  28,  1872,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Hendricken, 
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formerly  pastor  of  Waterbury,  was  consecrated  as  the  first  bishop 
of  the  new  diocese. 

Bishop  McFarland  then  went  to  reside  in  Hartford  in  a house 
at  Woodland  and  Collins  Streets,  presented  to  him  by  the  Catholics 
of  that  city.  His  first  thoughts  were  the  erection  of  a convent  for 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  of  a Cathedral  which  should  be  worthy  of 
the  diocese.  With  this  in  view  he  bought  the  old  Morgan  homestead 
on  Farmington  Avenue  for  seventy  thousand  dollars,  and  on  May 
11,  1873,  he  laid  the  corner-stone  of  St.  Joseph’s  convent.  On  No- 
vember 29th  he  invited  the  Et.  Eev.  Louis  De  Goesbriand,  Bishop 
of  Burlington,  to  bless  the  convent  and  its  chapel  of  St.  Joseph 
which  he  used  as  his  pro-cathedral  until  his  death,  October  12th  of 
the  following  year.  The  Rt.  Eev.  John  Loughlin,  Bishop  of  Brook- 
lyn, celebrated  the  requiem  on  October  15,  in  the  presence  of  twelve 
bishops,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  priests  and  a large  congregation 
of  his  sorrowing  people. 

Bishop  McFarland  was  born  in  Franklin,  Venango  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, April  16,  1819.  He  was  the  son  of  John  McFarland  and 
Anne  McKeever,  his  wife,  who  had  emigrated  from  Armagh,  Ireland, 
in  1806.  He  was  brought  up  in  a truly  Catholic  atmosphere  and 
from  his  boyhood  he  showed  evident  signs  of  a vocation  to  the  sanc- 
tuary. His  first  studies  were  made  in  a private  academy  at  Frank- 
lin under  the  guidance  of  James  Clark,  a convert,  afterwards  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  West  Point  and  later  a Jesuit  and  professor 
at  Georgetown.  He  then  entered  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  Emmits- 
burg,  whose  golden  jubilee  (October  6,  1858),  he  attended  as  a 
bishop-alumnus.  He  was  ordained  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  May  18, 
1845,  by  Archbishop  Hughes,  in  Old  St.  Patrick’s,  New  York,  and 
for  a time  served  as  professor  in  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham.  After 
a short  time  as  pastor  of  St.  Patrick’s  church,  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
he  was  assigned  to  St.  John’s,  Utica,  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in 
the  State,  built  by  the  illustrious  Father  Farnan  and  dedicated  Aug- 
ust 19,  1821.  There  he  remained  until  his  election  as  bishop.  He 
attended  the  first  synod  of  the  diocese  of  Albany  (October  7,  1855), 
acting  as  secretary  of  that  body.  He  bade  farewell  to  his  parishioners 
in  Utica  on  March  6,  1858,  and  came  to  Providence  to  prepare  for 
his  consecration.  The  record  of  his  episcopate  forms  one  of  the 
brightest  chapters  in  the  history  of  Connecticut  and  its  story  is 
written  large  in  the  annals  of  Catholicity  in  New  England.  When 
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he  took  his  departure  from  Providence  he  left  to  his  successor  a solid 
Catholic  body  of  125,000  souls  in  Rhode  Island,  who  were  ministered 
to  by  fifty-seven  priests  in  fifty  churches  and  chapels  with  five  others 
in  course  of  construction,  and  with  forty  ecclesiastical  students  pre- 
paring for  the  priesthood.  Nine  parochial  schools  with  4225  pupils, 
six  select  academies,  four  literary  institutions  and  an  orphan  asylum 
caring  for  two  hundred  orphan  children,  are  among  the  other  works 
he  accomplished  in  the  diocese.  When  he  was  called  to  his  reward, 
on  October  12,  1874,  after  presiding  over  the  Church  in  Connecticut 
for  sixteen  years  and  seven  months,  he  left  a Catholic  population 
of  145,000  in  that  State.  There  were  eighty  churches  with  nine 
others  in  course  of  building,  sixty  chapels  and  stations,  seventy-six 
priests  and  forty-nine  ecclesiastical  students,  thirty-eight  parochial 
schools  attended  by  eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  boys  and 
girls,  twelve  select  academies,  ten  religious  and  literary  institutions, 
and  three  orphan  asylums  harboring  one  hundred  and  fifty  children.18 

Conspicuous  among  the  hard-working  and  zealous  priests  who 
labored  during  the  early  days  in  Connecticut  and  under  Bishops 
Fenwick,  Tyler,  O’Reilly  and  McFarland  were  the  following: 
Fathers  Bernard  O’Cavanagh,  James  Fitton,  Robert  D.  Woodley, 
John  Brady,  William  Wiley,  John  Power,  Peter  W.  Walsh,  Peter 

“ The  institutions  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  the  diocese  at  that  time  were 
the  following:  Mount  St.  Joseph’s  Convent  and  Academy,  Hartford;  Mother 
Pauline  Maher,  21  Sisters  and  115  pupils.  St.  Catherine’s  Convent  and  Academy, 
Hartford;  Sister  Rose  Maher,  13  Sisters  and  125  pupils.  St.  Peter’s  Convent  and 
Academy,  Hartford;  Sister  Mary  Euphrasia  McGlynn,  7 Sisters  and  82  pupils. 
St  Mary’s  Convent  and  Academy,  New  Haven;  Sister  Mary  Thynne,  10  Sisters 
and  100  pupils.  St.  Patrick’s  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  New  Haven;  Sister 
Mary  Agnes,  and  15  Sisters.  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  Thompsonville ; Sis- 
ter Mary  Alacoque  Waldron,  and  6 Sisters.  Immaculate  Conception  Convent 
of  Mercy  and  Academy,  Norwich;  Sister  Mary  Paula,  5 Sisters  and  112  pupils. 
Sacred  Heart  Convent  of  Mercy  and  Academy,  Westerly;  Sister  Mary  de  Sales 
Fitzgerald,  4 Sisters  and  115  pupils.  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Succor  Convent 
and  Academy,  Putnam;  Sister  Josephine,  7 Sisters  and  300  pupils.  St.  Eliza- 
beth's Convent  and  Academy,  Middletown;  Sister  Mary  Agnes  Healy,  13  Sisters 
and  200  pupils.  St.  Bridget’s  Convent  of  Mercy,  Meriden;  Mother  Mary  Teresa, 
and  11  Sisters.  The  Orphan  Asylums  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  were: 
St.  James*  Asylum,  boys,  58  orphans;  St.  Catherine’s  Asylum  for  girls,  35  or- 
phans; St,  Francis  Asylum,  New  Haven,  55  orphans.  Besides  these  there  were 
St.  Joseph's  Franciscan  Convent,  W mated.  Rev.  Leo  De  Saracena,  O.  S.  F.;  Con- 
>ent  of  St,  Margaret  of  Cortona,  Winsted,  Mother  Jane  and  6 Sisters;  the  Aca- 
demy of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Waterbury;  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame;  Sister 
M.  Cecilia,  0 Sisters  and  150  pupils;  and  the  St,  Patrick's  Academy  of  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers,  Hartford,  under  Brother  Quintinian. 
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Kelly,  William  Logan,  S.  J.,  Patrick  Lawler,  Matthew  Hart,  William 
O’Reilly,  John  Lynch,  James  Hughes,  Lawrence  Walsh,  James 
Smith,  Luke  Daly,  Patrick  J.  O’Dwyer,  Bernard  Tully,  Edward 
J.  O’Brien,  Michael  O’Reilly,  William  E.  Duffy,  John  Synnott,  Ed- 
ward Murphy,  Hugh  O’Reilly,  Henry  Wendelschmidt,  Michael  B. 
Rodden,  Hugh  Carmody,  Patrick  J.  Creighton,  Thomas  Drea,  John 
Cooney,  James  Smyth,  James  McDermott,  Michael  Lynch,  Thomas 
J.  Synnott,  Peter  A.  Smith,  Michael  O’Xeil,  John  C.  Brady,  Thomas 
Ryan,  Michael  O’Farrell,  Ambrose  Manahan,  Francis  Kiernan,  Con- 
stantine Lee,  Patrick  Gaynor,  Michael  McCabe,  Peter  Cody,  Peter 
Henderkin,  Richard  O’Gorman  and  M.  A.  Wallace. 

Starting  from  a single  Catholic  church  in  Connecticut  in  1829, 
new  churches  were  built  in  many  parts  of  the  State  during  the  forty- 
five  years  (1829-1874)  covered  by  this  sketch.  A chronological  list 
of  these  churches  erected  during  the  episcopates  of  Bishops  Fenwick, 
Tyler,  O’Reilly  and  McFarland,  is  of  historic  interest  and  proves  in 
a graphic  manner  the  vitality  of  the  Catholic  Faith  and  devotion 
during  this  time: — 19 

James  A.  Rooney,  LL.  D. 

* 1830 — Holy  Trinity,  Hartford.  1833 — Christ  Church,  New  Haven.  1843 — 
St.  James1,  Bridgeport;  St.  Mary's,  New  London.  IS45 — St.  Mary's,  Norwich.  1847 
— Immaculate  Conception, Waterbury.  1848 — St. Mary’s,  New  Haven;  St.  Joseph’s, 
Willim antic,  1849 — St  John’s,  Stanford.  1850 — St.  Mary’s,  New  Britain;  St  Ber- 
nard’s, Tariffviile.  1851 — St  Mary’s,  Norwalk;  St  Patrick’s,  Hartford;  StMary’s, 
Stonington.  1852 — St.  Mary's,  Windsor  Locks;  St  John’s,  Middletown;  St  Jo- 
seph’s, Chester;  St.  Patrick’s,  New  Haven.  1853 — St  Joseph’s,  Winsted;  St. 
Mary’s,  Milford.  1854 — St.  Andrew’s,  Colchester;  St.  Bridget’s,  Cornwall;  Im- 
maculate Conception,  Branford;  St  Mary’s,  East  Bridgeport;  St.  Thomas’,  Fair- 
field;  St  Patrick’s,  Falls  Village;  St.  Bernard’s,  Rockville.  1855 — St.  Joseph’s, 
Bristol.  1856 — St.  Rose’s,  Meriden ; St.  Mary’s,  Hamden;  St  Augustine’s,  Seymour; 
St  Patrick’s,  Collinsville.  1857 — Holy  Trinity,  Wallingford;  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, Waterbury.  1858 — St.  John’s,  New  Haven;  St  Francis’,  Naugatuck;  St 
Rose’s,  Newton.  1859 — Immaculate  Conception,  Norfolk;  St  Peter’s,  Hartford; 
All  Hallow’s,  Moosup;  St  Mary’s,  Putnam.  I860 — Immaculate  Conception,  Bal- 
tic; St.  Patrick’s,  Thompsonville ; St.  Peter’s,  Danbury;  St.  Mary’s,  Greenwich; 
Assumption,  Westport;  St.  Francis  Xavier’s,  New  Milford;  St  Francis’,  Tor- 
rington.  1861 — St  Michael’s,  Westerly.  1863 — St  Aloysius’,  New  Canaan. 
1864 — St  James’,  Danielson.  1867 — St.  Edward’s,  Stafford  Springs;  St.  Mary’s, 
Ridgefield;  Assumption,  Ansonia;  St  Anthony’s,  Litchfield.  1868 — St.  Francis’, 
New  Haven.  1869 — St.  Augustine’s,  Bridgeport.  1870 — St  Patrick’s,  Mystic; 
St.  Mary’s,  Putnam;  Sacred  Heart,  Wauregan;  Immaculate  Conception,  New 
Hartford;  St.  Mary’s,  New  Haven.  1871 — St  Thomas’,  Thomaston;  St  Joseph's, 
New  Canaan.  1872 — St.  Joseph’s,  Grosvenordale.  1873 — St  Thomas’,  Goshen; 
St.  Boniface’s,  New  Haven;  St.  Joseph’s  pro-cathedral,  Hartford.  1874 — St. 
James’,  S.  Manchester;  Sacred  Heart,  New  Haven. 
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In  the  history  of  the  missionary  activity  in  what  is  now  known 
as  the  State  of  Maine,  one  of  the  most  prominent  names  is  that  of 
Sebastian  Rale,  the  “ Apostle  of  the  Abnakis.”  1 His  was  the  longest 

1 Thanks  to  the  careful  and  systematic  efforts  of  historians — not  the  least 
noteworthy  of  whom  are  those  who  have  edited  and  published  the  collections  of 
the  various  New  England  Historical  Societies,  practically  every  obtainable  item 
of  information  relating  to  Father  Rale  has  been  printed.  The  principal  sources 
consulted  in  writing  this  short  sketch  are  the  following:  I.  Sources:  A.  mss. 
Letters  of  Father  Rale.  There  are  seven  of  these  extant.  The  original  text  and 
the  English  translation  of  the  two  longest  are  to  be  found  in  the  Jesuit  Relations 
and  Allied  Documents , 1610-1791,  73  vols.,  edited  by  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites, 
(Cleveland,  1896-1901).  The  earlier  of  these  two  letters  was  written  to  his 
nephew,  from  Norridgewock,  October,  25,  1722;  the  second,  from  the  same  place, 
dated  October  12,  1723,  was  addressed  to  his  brother.  Both  of  these  are  contained 
in  Vol.  lxvii  of  the  Relations . Two  other  letters  are  addressed  to  Captain 
Moody.  The  first  is  written  from  Norridgewock,  November  18,  1712,  of  which 
the  English  translation  is  printed  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society , second  series,  VoL  vm,  p.  258;  the  second  is  dated  February  7, 
1720.  The  English  translation  is  given  in  Baxter,  Pioneers  of  New  France  in 
New  England.  Baxter's  work  also  contains  the  English  translation  of  two  other 
letters.  One  of  these,  addressed  “ Englishmen,"  and  dated  October,  1722,  was 
found  on  the  church  door  at  Norridgewock  by  the  English  expedition  under 
Colonel  Westbrook.  It  was  copied  by  Mr.  Baxter  from  a translation  preserved 
in  the  Public  Record  Office,  London,  and  bears  the  following  endorsement: 
“ Translated  from  the  French.  The  foregoing  was  found  upon  the  Church  Door 
at  Norridgewock  and  in  the  handwriting  of  Father  Rallfe  (sic),  the  Jesuit." 
The  second,  to  Father  de  la  Chasse,  was  written  at  Norridgewock,  August  12, 
1724  (O.  S.)  It  was  taken,  together  with  other  papers  belonging  to  Father  Rale, 
on  the  day  he  was  killed.  The  seventh  letter  is  one  written  from  Norridgewock, 
September  9,  1713,  to  M.  Vaudreuil,  the  Governor-General  of  Canada.  The  origi- 
nal text  of  this  iB  published  in  the  Collection  de  Manuscripts  relatifs  & la  Nou- 
velle  France,  Vol.  n,  pp.  562-564.  B.  Printed:  I.  J.  P.  Baxter,  Pioneers  of 
New  France  in  New  England,  Albany,  1894.  The  narrative  part  of  this  book  is 
so  obviously  biased  that  it  is  of  little  or  no  value  from  an  historical  standpoint. 
Its  only  merit  lies  in  the  collection  of  documents,  most  of  which  are  printed  in 
the  Appendix.  The  more  important  of  these  documents  are  those  which  Mr. 
Baxter  has  copied  from  the  originals  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  Lon- 
don, under  the  title:  Thirty  one  papers  Produced  by  Mr.  Dummer,  in  Proof  of 
the  Right  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Lands  between  New  England  and 
Nova  Scotia , and  of  Several  Depredations  Committed  by  the  French  and  Indians 
between  1720  and  June  1725.  II.  Historical  Societies,  Collections  and  Proceed- 
ings of:  ( a ) Maine  Historical  Society : — Three  Series : Collections  and  Proceedings , 
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and  most  eventful  period  of  continuous  priestly  labor  in  this  section 
of  the  New  World.  Bom  at  Pontarlier  in  the  Diocese  of  Besan$on, 
Department  of  Doubs,  on  January  4,  1657,  he  entered  the  Jesuit 
Novitiate  at  Dole  in  the  Province  of  Lyons  on  September  24,  1675. 
After  passing  successfully  through  the  various  periods  of  probation 
which  are  customary  in  the  Society  of  Jesus,  he  had  just  finished  his 

10  vols.  Portland,  1831-1891.  Collections  and  Proceedings , 10  vols.  Portland, 
1890-1901.  Documentary  Series.  8 vols.  Portland,  1869-1901.  The  first  and  sec- 
ond series  contain  numerous  references  to  Father  Rale.  Consult  Index,  last  vol. 
of  each  series.  The  Documentary  Series  contains  no  references,  (b)  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society.  1)  Collections , 63  vols.  Boston,  1792-1904.  These  col- 
lections are  divided  into  series  of  10  vols.  each,  the  tenth  volume  containing  a 
complete  index  of  the  Beries.  There  are  numerous  references  to  Father  Rale. 
The  important  sources  are:  (i)  Second  Series,  VoL  vm,  pp.  245,  258,  266  (Trans, 
of  three  of  the  missionary’s  letters);  (ii)  Ibid.,  pp.  250-257.  {Biog.  Memoir  of 
Fr.  Rale,  by  Rev.  H.  T.  Harris)  ; (iii)  Third  Series,  Vol.  vi,  and  Fourth  Series, 
VoL  v,  Niles,  { French  and  Indian  Wars) ; (iv)  Fifth  Series,  Vols.  v-vn  (Sew all. 
Diary,  1614-1729)}  (v)  Sixth  Series,  Vols.  I and  n.  (Sew all,  Letter  Book.) 

2)  Proceedings . Boston,  1859-1903.  (Divided  into  two  series:  The  first 

series  embraces  twenty  volumes  with  a complete  index  in  a separate  volume. 
Contains  a few  reference  to  Rale.  Second  series  contains  no  references), 
(c)  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society.  1)  Collections , 10  vols.  (Concord  and 
Manchester),  1824-1893.  Important  references  to  Rale  are  found  in:  VoL  I,  pp. 
13-132,  (Penh allow,  Indian  Wars,  etc.) ; Vol.  n,  pp.  244-256,  Kidder’s  version 
of  the  Georgetown  Treaty,  1717.)  2)  Proceedings,  2 vols.,  Concord,  1884-1897. 

3)  Plumeb,  Gov.  Wm.  mss.  Biographies  of  Persons  Connected  with  the  History 
of  New  Hampshire.  5 vols.  (For  the  biography  of  Father  Rale,  see  VoL  n,  pp. 
65ss.)  III.  Collection  de  Manuscripts  relatifs  d la  Nouvelle  France . Recueillis 
auw  Archives  de  la  Province  de  Quebec,  ou  copies  d V Stranger.  4 vols.  Quebec, 
1883-1885. 

II.  Works:  A.  General . Charlevoix,  Rev.  Pierre  F.  X.,  Histoire  et  descrip- 
tion gdntrale  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  3 vols.,  Paris,  1744;  Pbnhallow,  Samuel, 
The  History  of  the  Wars  of  New  England  with  the  Eastern  Indians,  1703-1713 
and  1722-1725.  Boston,  1726.  Reprinted  and  edited  by  W.  Dodge,  Cincinnati, 
1859;  Church,  Benj.,  History  of  King  Philip* s War , and  also  the  Indian  Wars 
from  1659  to  1704-  Boston,  1716.  Reprinted  by  S.  G.  Drake,  Cooperstown,  1846; 
Parkman,  F.,  A Half-Century  of  Conflict.  2 vols.  Boston,  1902;  Camille  de 
Rochemonteix , S.  J.,  Les  Jisuites  de  la  Nouvelle  France  au  XVIIe  sidcle  d'aprts 
beaucoup  de  documents  inidits.  Vol.  m,  pp.  364-478.  Paris,  1896;  J.  G.  Shea, 
History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  vol.  I (Colonial  Days),  pp. 
592-605.  New  York,  1892.  B.  Biographical.  Rev.  H.  C.  Schuyler,  A Typical 
Missionary,  Rev.  Sebastian  Rale,  the  Apostle  of  the  Abnakis  (1694-1724),  in  the 
Records  of  the  American  Catholic  Historical  Society,  Philadelphia,  voL  18,  (1907) 
pp.  121-154;  Prayers  and  Prophecy  for  the  Destruction  of  Father  Rale,  in  the 
American  Catholic  Historical  Researches,  Philadelphia,  vol.  xvm,  (1901)  p. 
144;  Dr.  Conyers  Francis,  Life  of  Sebastian  Rale,  in  the  Library  of  American 
Biography,  2d  Series,  vol.  vn,  edited  by  Jared  Sparks,  Boston,  1845. 
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theological  studies  in  1688,  when  a call  for  volunteers  came  from 
the  Mission  of  St.  Francis  in  Canada.  He  offered  his  services,  and 
they  were  at  once  accepted,  because  he  possessed  all  the  requirements 
for  the  arduous  life  of  a missionary  in  uncivilized  lands:  zeal,  re- 
sourcefulness, capacity  for  painstaking  and  persevering  labor,  and 
an  iron  constitution.  On  July  23,  1689,  he  set  sail  for  America 
from  Rochelle,  forming  one  of  the  party  headed  by  Frontenac. 

On  reaching  Quebec  in  October,  Father  Rale  at  once  began  to 
devote  himself  to  the  preparation  for  his  future  work.  His  first 
plan  was  to  study  the  Abnaki  dialect,  since  his  first  mission  was  an 
Abnaki  village  of  about  two  or  three  hundred  inhabitants  which 
was  situated  a few  miles  from  Quebec.  It  was  his  custom  to  spend 
a part  of  each  day  in  the  wigwams  of  the  Indians,  listening  closely 
to  their  speech,  endeavoring  to  understand  the  grammatical  con- 
struction of  their  language,  and  at  the  same  time  striving  to  learn  the 
meaning  conveyed.  The  deep  Abnaki  gutturals  proved  the  most 
troublesome.  After  five  months  of  unceasing  effort,  he  was  finally 
able  to  utilize  his  knowledge  and  to  give  his  untutored  charges  short, 
simple  catechetical  instruction  in  their  own  tongue.  At  the  same 
time  he  began  the  composition  of  an  Abnaki  Catechism.  Very  pro- 
bably a modified  form  of  this  completed  catechism  was  the  one  in  use 
among  the  Penobscot  and  Passamaquoddy  Indians  in  Maine  as  late 
as  1887.2 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1691,  his  work  among  the  Abnakis 
was  interrupted  for  a time.  He  was  recalled  to  Quebec  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  Mission  in  Illinois.  After  spending  three  months 
studying  the  Algonquin  dialect,  which  was  the  one  spoken  by  his  new 
charges,  he  set  out  by  water  for  the  country  of  the  Illinois  Indians. 
Here  he  labored  for  two  years.  Of  his  work  in  this  western  Mission 
we  have  a very  detailed  and  picturesque  account  given  in  a letter 
written  many  years  afterwards  to  his  brother.3  In  1694,  he 
was  again  appointed  misionary  to  the  Abnakis.  Now,  however,  the 
scene  of  his  labors  with  these  Indians  was  much  further  removed 
from  Quebec  than  the  little  village  where  he  had  spent  the  first  few 
months  of  his  life  in  the  New  World.  He  was  sent  to  take  charge 
of  the  Mission  on  the  Kennebec. 

9 Maine  Hist.  Society,  Collections , Ser.  1,  vol.  nc,  pp.  262  aa. 

• Jesuit  Relations,  vol.  lxvii,  pp.  149-177. 
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The  Kennebec  Mission  was  the  westernmost  of  three  centres  of 
missionary  activity  in  old  Acadia.  Of  the  remaining  two,  one  was 
located  on  the  Penobscot,  and  the  other  on  the  St  John’s  river.  The 
Mission  on  the  Kennebec  owed  its  establishment  to  the  labors  of  an 
Algonquin  catechist,  Charles  Meiachkawat  In  1642,  an  Abnaki 
warrior  having  been  captured  by  the  Algonquins  and  taken  to  Three 
Rivers,  was  ransomed  and  brought  to  Sillery.  Returning  to  his 
home  on  the  Kennebec,  he  took  with  him  two  Christian  Indians,  one 
of  them  Meiachkawat  The  latter  preached  the  faith  to  the  Abnakis 
on  the  lower  Kennebec.  The  Indians  willingly  listened  to  his  instruc- 
tions. One  of  their  chiefs  returned  with  Meiachkawat  a few  months 
later,  and,  after  being  instructed,  was  baptized  at  Sillery.  In  1644, 
Meiachawat  returned  to  the  Kennebec.  Several  more  conversions 
resulted,  and  finally  the  little  flock  of  converts  asked  that  a priest  be 
sent  to  them,  and  Father  Gabriel  Druillettes  went  in  answer  to  their 
request.4  The  faith  was  thus  kept  alive  among  the  Indians  by 
occasional  visits  of  missionaries,  but  there  was  no  permanent  pastor 
on  the  lower  Kennebec  until  the  coming  of  Father  Rale  in  1694. 

The  principal  village  of  the  Abnakis  in  this  section  was  called 
by  the  Indians  themselves,  Narantsouak,  and  by  the  English,  Nor- 
ridgewock.  Its  location  is  thus  described  by  Parkman:  “Near 
where  the  town  of  Norridgewock  now  stands,  the  Kennebec  curved 
round  a broad  tongue  of  meadow  land  in  the  midst  of  a picturesque 
wilderness  of  hills  and  forests.  On  this  tongue  of  land,  on  ground 
a few  feet  above  the  general  level,  stood  the  village  of  the  Norridge- 
wocks.”  5 

We  know  very  little  about  the  earlier  years  of  Father  Rale’s 
life  at  his  new  mission.  When  he  arrived,  King  William’s  War 
(1689-1697)  was  at  its  height  The  English  colonists  greatly  out- 
numbered the  French,  but  the  Indians  were  mostly  allied  with  the 
latter.  At  the  very  beginning  of  his  career  at  Norridgewock,  Father 
Rale  must  have  realized  how  difficult  and  how  dangerous  his  position 
was.  His,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  most  western  of  the  Acadian  Mis- 
sions. The  New  England  colonists  were  uncomfortably  near  him, 
and  many  were  the  anxieties  and  sorrows  caused  by  this  proximity. 
He  became  almost  at  once  the  object  of  English  suspicion  and  accu- 

4 The  beginning  of  priestly  ministrations  among  the  Abnakis  is  described  in 
Father  Lallemant’e  Relation  of  1645-1646,  cf.  Jesuit  Relations , vol.  xxix,  67-69. 

•A  Half-Century  of  Conflict,  voL  I,  p.  209. 
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sation,  and  later  of  armed  attack.  Every  foray  of  the  Indiana  on  the 
New  England  colonists  was  attributed  to  him  as  the  prime  cause. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  Abnakis  themselves,  on  being  reproached  by  the 
English  after  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  (1697),  for  their  want  of  faith 
in  keeping  promises,  replied  that  the  French  had  instigated  them  to 
do  this  against  their  own  inclinations.  They  also  said  that  there 
were  two  Jesuits,  one  at  “ Amnoscoggin,”  and  the  other  at  “ Nor- 
ridgwag,”  both  of  whom  they  wished  to  have  removed,  otherwise  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  any  peace  would  continue  long.6  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  veracity  of  the  Indians  was  ques- 
tionable; on  many  occasions  their  attempts  to  avoid  embarrassing 
situations  by  putting  the  blame  on  others  has  been  proved  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a doubt. 

In  1702,  the  war,  known  in  American  History  as  Queen  Anne’s 
War,  broke  out  in  the  colonies.  A short  time  before  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  Governor  Dudley  of  Massachusetts  invited  the  Abnakis 
to  a conference  at  Casco  Bay.  The  invitation  was  accepted  and  the 
Indians  came  to  the  appointed  place,  accompanied  by  Father  Rale. 
Dudley  addressed  the  Indians  and  begged  them  not  to  ally  themselves 
with  the  French,  but  to  let  the  white  men  fight  out  their  own  battles. 
We  have  two  contradictory  reports  of  the  result  of  this  conference: 
Father  Rale’s  and  Penhallow’s.  The  latter  tells  us  that  a treaty  was 
concluded  in  which  the  Indians  promised  their  continued  friendship 
for  England,  saying:  “ We  are  as  firm  as  the  mountains  and  shall  con- 
tinue so  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure.”  7 According  to  Father 
Rale,  the  Indians  rejected  Dudley’s  request  to  remain  neutral,  and 
declared  their  intention,  as  allies  of  France,  to  help  the  French  if 
the  latter  were  attacked  by  the  English.8  Whether  the  Indians 
signed  the  treaty  or  not,  within  six  weeks  after  the  Conference  three 
of  their  bands  were  on  the  warpath  laying  waste  to  the  eastern 
frontier  of  New  England.  In  retaliation  the  English,  led  by  Colonel 
Hilton,  carried  the  war  into  the  country  of  the  Abnakis,  and  in  1705 
set  fire  to  the  village  of  Norridgewock,  burning  down  several  deserted 
wigwams  and  the  Chapel.  The  inhabitants  had  fled  for  safety,  very 
probably  to  the  Mission  on  the  Chaudiere. 

Towards  the  close  of  1712  Father  Rale  heard  from  Quebec  that 

•Francis,  Life  of  Rale,  p.  21. 

T History  of  the  Wars  of  New  England  with  the  Eastern  Indians , pp.  16-17. 

% Jesuit  Relations , vol.  Lxvri,  pp.  197-203. 
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negotiations  for  peace  were  under  way  in  Europe.  Knowing  that 
news  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  would  reach  Boston  some  time  be- 
fore it  could  be  known  at  Quebec,  he  wrote  to  Capt  Moody  at  the 
New  England  Capital,  asking  him  to  send  word  to  Norridgewock 
as  soon  as  news  of  the  declaration  of  peace  reached  Boston.9  The 
treaty  of  Utrecht  was  not  signed,  however,  until  April,  1713,  six 
months  after  this  letter  was  written.  All  the  parties  concerned, 
English,  French  and  Indians,  were  heartily  glad  to  stop  fighting. 
Another  conference  with  the  Abnakis  was  held  by  the  English  a few 
weeks  after  the  news  of  peace  had  arrived.  It  took  place  at  Portsmouth 
and  its  principal  purpose  was  to  conform  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in 
so  far  as  it  concerned  the  Indians.  Again  we  have  contradictory 
reports  by  Penhallow  and  Rale.  The  former  tells  us  that  the  Indians 
promised  never  again  to  enter  into  treasonable  conspiracy  with  any 
other  nation  to  the  disturbance  of  the  English,  and  never  to  seek 
vengeance  for  any  wrongs  the  English  might  commit  against  them 
but  to  appeal  to  the  English  Governor  for  redress.10  The  astonish- 
ing part  of  the  treaty  was  that  in  which  the  Indians  acknowledged 
themselves  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  same  time  assuring  the 
English  that  they  might  “ quietly  and  peaceably  enter  upon  and  im- 
prove and  forever  enjoy  all  and  singular  the  rights  of  land  and  former 
settlements,  properties  and  possessions  within  the  eastern  part  of 
the  said  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  New  Hampshire  . . . 
saving  unto  the  Indians  their  own  ground  and  free  liberty  of  hunting 
fishing,  fowling  and  all  other  liberties  and  privileges.”  The  treaty 
was  read,  each  article  separately  and  by  sworn  interpreters,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Indians  and  their  chiefs.  It  was  signed  by  eight  of  the 
latter,  and  by  prominent  citizens  of  New  England.11 

•The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter,  the  original  of  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  Public  Record  Office , London:  “.  . . qui  (M.  Tallard)  assuroit 
que  la  paix  etoit  faite,  et  qu’elle  seroit  pubUfte  snr  la  fin  d’Octobre.  Or  on  ne  le 
peut  pas  sea  voir  en  Canada,  mais  le  peut  scavoir  ft  Boston  oil  les  vaisseux  peuvent 
arriver  en  toute  saison;  si  vous  en  sgavez  quelquechose,  je  vous  prie  de  me 
faire  scavoir,  afin  que  j’envoie,  incessament  ft  Quebec  sur  les  glaces,  pour  en 
informer  le  governeur-general  pourqu’il  empSche  les  sauvages  de  faire  aucun 
acte  d'hostilite.” 

* Indian  Ware,  pp.  78-81. 

M The  wording  of  the  treaty  seems  so  plain  as  to  leave  hardly  any  opportunity 
for  misinterpretation.  Yet  an  historian  of  no  less  authority  than  Parkman  states, 
in  regard  to  the  allegiance  promised  by  the  Indians  to  the  British  crown: 
“ Indians  when  in  trouble  can  waive  their  pride  and  lavish  professions  and 
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Father  Rale’s  testimony  for  his  side  of  the  controversy  is  weak- 
ened by  the  fact  that  he  was  not  present  at  the  Conference.  His 
source  of  information  was  the  oral  account  given  by  the  Abnakis  on 
their  return  from  Portsmouth.  His  testimony  is  embodied  in  a letter 
to  M.  Vaudreuil,  the  GovemoivGeneral  of  Canada.  In  this  report 
Father  Rale  clearly  states  that  the  Indians,  on  being  informed  that 
France  had  ceded  their  lands  to  the  English,  repudiated  this  act  on 
the  part  of  the  French,  saying  that  the  land  was  theirs,  and  that,  with 
certain  concessions  as  to  hunting  and  fishing,  they  wished  to  remain 
masters  of  it.12  After  the  Portsmouth  treaty,  the  Indians  returned 
to  their  homes  and  remained  there  in  quiet  for  some  time.  For  the 
three  years  following  this  conference  we  have  unfortunately  no  record 
of  Father  Rale’s  life.  About  1716  we  learn  that  he  paid  a visit  to 
Arrowsic  to  receive  treatment  for  rheumatism  from  a non-Catholic 
clergyman,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Adams.  The  latter  gladly  gave  the  treat- 
ment requested.18  This  incident  shows  us  that  Father  Rale’s  rela- 
tions with  his  English  neighbors  were  at  that  time  of  a friendly 
nature.  It  was  during  this  period  of  peace  that  the  erection  of  a 
new  church  was  begun  at  Norridgewock.  This  was  finished  some- 
time before  1720.  Its  position  was  outside  the  stockade  which  sur- 
rounded the  principal  dwelling  places  of  the  savages.  Of  the  town 
of  Norridgewock  at  this  time  we  can  form  a fair  picture  from  a 
ms.  map  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society.  It 
was  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a square,  surrounded  by  a fence  of  logs 

promises:  but  when  they  called  themselves  subjects  of  Queen  Anne,  it  is  safe  to 
say  they  did  not  know  what  the  words  meant.”  Cf.  A Half -Century  of  Conflict , 
vol.  i,  pp.  212-213.  This  is  also  Hutchinson’s  view.  Cf.  History  of  Massachusetts , 
vol.  ii,  p.  270  (Boston,  1767).  Belknap,  History  of  "Seto  Hampshire , voL  n, 
p.  43  (Boston,  1791),  and  Francis,  Life  of  Rev.  Sebastian  Rale , pp.  209-210, 
hold  practically  the  same  opinion. 

“The  following  extract  from  this  letter  is  copied  from  the  Collection  de 
manuscrits  relatifs  d la  Nouvelle  France , vol.  n,  p.  662. 

Narantsoake,  le  9 Sept.,  1713. 

“ . . . . Tu  dis,  mon  Frfcre,  que  le  Francois  t’a  donn6  Plaisance,  Port-Royal  et 
la  terre  des  environs,  ne  se  reservant  que  la  rivifere  oH  est  situg  Quebec.  II  te 
donnera  ce  qu’il  voudra,  pour  moi  j’ai  ma  terre  que  je  n’ai  donn£  h person  ne, 
et  que  je  ne  donnerai  pas.  J’en  veux  toujours  6tre  le  mattre.  Que  les  Anglois 
prennent  des  bois,  pSchent  ou  ch assent  au  gibier,  il  y en  a assez  pour  tous,  je 
ne  les  eropScherai  pas,  et  si  quelque  m&hante  affaire  arrivait,  on  ne  fera  rien 
de  part  d’autre  et  on  d£lib€rera.  . . .” 

™ Proceedings,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  First  Series,  vol.  m,  p.  324. 
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about  nine  feet  high.  Each  side  was  160  feet  in  length  and  contained 
a gate.  Connecting  these  gates  were  two  streets,  crossing  each  other 
in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure.  Within  the  walls  were  26  cabins  built 
of  logs. 

Events  now  were  rapidly  shaping  themselves  towards  the  final 
and  decisive  conflict  between  the  New  England  colonists  and  the 
Abnakis  of  Norridgewock  and  the  vicinity.  This  is  known  in  local 
history  as  “ Dummer’s  War.”  The  English  had  been  gradually 
advancing  their  settlements  into  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Indians 
on  the  Kennebec  river.  They  felt  they  had  a double  claim  to  this 
land:  it  had  been  ceded  to  them,  as  they  asserted,  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  which  the  Indians  had  accepted  and  confirmed ; besides  this, 
many  portions  of  it  had  been  acquired  by  purchase  from  Indian 
chiefs  before  the  present  trouble.  The  latter  claim  was  even  more 
questionable  than  the  former.  It  happened  more  than  once,  as 
Father  Rale  tells  us,  that  an  Englishman  would  give  an  Indian  a 
bottle  of  rum,  or  some  article  of  trifling  value,  for  many  acres  of 
land.14  We  must  remember,  in  considering  this  question,  that  the 
Indians  did  not  admit  the  right  of  an  individual  to  cede  land.  All 
land  was  common  property;  and  even  when  an  estate  was  disposed 
of  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  tribe,  the  title  thus  conveyed  included 
nothing  more  than  permission  to  hunt  and  fish  on  the  land  in  ques- 
tion, with  the  right  to  pass  through  it  without  hindrance.15 

The  Indians  naturally  began  to  resent  the  advance  of  the  English. 
They  showed  this  resentment  in  every  way  short  of  personal  violence 
and  bloodshed.  Father  Rale  was  back  of  this  systematic  resistance 
and  even  threatened  to  use  severer  measures  if  it  were  not  success- 
ful.16 In  spite  of  the  efforts  and  influence  of  the  missionary,  who 
dreaded  the  advance  of  the  English  as  a menace  to  his  work  among 
the  Abnakis,  two  factions  were  forming  among  his  charges.  One  of 
these  was  opposed  to  Father  Rale,  preaching  peace  at  any  price ; the 
other  favored  continued  resistance.  Influenced  by  the  former  party, 
which  gained  a temporary  ascendency,  the  Indians,  in  November, 

1720,  fearing  that  the  English  would  use  forcible  means  to  obtain 
satisfaction  for  their  recent  forays,  promised  to  pay  two  hundred 

“Letter  to  Capt.  Moody,  February,  1720. 

“Pabkman,  A Half-Century  of  Conflictf  vol.  I,  p.  214. 

**  R&ponee  faite  par  MM.  Vaudreuil  et  Began  au  Memoir*  (fv  Roy  de  Juint 

1721.  Collection  de  Manuecrits,  eto.,  vol.  nr,  pp.  57  88, 
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skins  as  a recompense  for  the  cattle  they  had  killed.  To  secure  the 
payment  of  this  debt,  four  Indians  were  sent  to  Boston  to  be  held  as 
hostages.17 

To  settle  the  difficulty  peaceably,  the  New  England  colonists 
invited  the  Indians  to  a conference  at  Georgetown.  To  this  confer- 
ence, in  addition  to  the  Abnakis,  came  a party  of  Canadian  Indians, 
invited  by  Father  Rale  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  his  converts 
at  Norridgewock.  At  this  meeting  the  Indians  demanded  the  return 
of  the  hostages,  as  the  payment  of  the  debt  had  now  been  made,  but 
the  request  was  refused.  Three  weeks  grace  was  given  to  the  English, 
who,  nevertheless,  persisted  in  their  refusal.  Waiting  a short  time 
longer  than  the  period  of  grace,  the  Abnakis  at  last  took  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  appeared  in  force  before  Georgetown  and  drove  the 
English  into  the  fort.  War  being  thus  begun,  two  expeditions  were 
organized  in  New  England  against  the  Indians.  The  second  of  these 
had  Norridgewock  for  its  destination  with  the  special  purpose  of 
capturing  Father  Rale,  for  whose  apprehension  a reward  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  had  been  offered  some  time  previously.  The  expedition 
reached  its  destination,  but  did  not  achieve  its  principal  purpose. 
Father  Rale,  being  warned  in  time,  consumed  the  consecrated  hosts 
and  escaped  into  the  woods  carrying  the  sacred  vessels  with  him.  He 
narrowly  escaped  capture  in  so  doing,  as  the  tree  behind  which  he 
was  hiding  was  within  a few  feet  of  one  of  the  searching  parties.18 

1T  According  to  Father  Rale,  [Jesuit  Relations , vol.  Lxvn,  pp.  103,  107), 
these  hostages  were  obtained  by  fraud  and  held  by  force,  liberty  being  refused 
them,  even  after  the  payment  of  the  debt  had  been  made.  Although  they  had 
signed  a document  delivering  the  hostages  to  the  English,  the  Indians  themselves 
showed  very  plainly  by  their  words  and  conduct  that  they  expected  the  return 
of  their  four  brethren  after  the  skins  had  been  delivered  to  the  English. 

18  Jesuit  Relations , vol.  utvn,  pp.  113-115.  As  one  of  the  trophies  of  this 
expedition  the  English  took  back  with  them  the  missionary’s  “ Strong  Box  ” 
containing  various  letters  and  the  MS.  of  the  famous  Abnaki  Dictionary . This 
MS.  is  now  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Harvard  College.  It  forms  a quarto 
volume  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  although  many  of  the  left-hand  pages 
are  written  on  but  slightly,  and  some  are  entirely  blank.  On  the  first  leaf  is 
written  the  following  note:  “ 1691.  II  y a un  que  je  suis  parmi  les  sauvages,  je 
commence  fl  mettre  en  ordre  en  forme  de  dictionaire  les  mots  que  j’apprens.” 
Below  this  we  find  the  following:  “Taken  after  the  Fight  at  Norridgewalk 
among  Father  Ralle’s  Papers,  and  given  by  the  late  Col.  Heath  to  Elisha  Cook, 
Esq. — Dictionary  of  the  W orridgewalk  Language  ” Almost  our  entire  knowledge  of 
the  Abnaki  tongue  is  derived  from  this  dictionary.  It  has  been  edited  by  John 
Pickering  in  volume  i,  (new  series)  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences , pp.  370-574,  Cambridge,  1833. 
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In  the  meantime,  July  8,  1722,  a formal  declaration  of  war  had 
been  made  by  Governor  Shute.  The  latter  left  the  colony  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1723.  The  duties  of  his  office  were  assumed  by  Lieutenant- 
Governor  William  Dummer,  from  whom  the  war  received  its  name — 
“ Dummer’s  War.”  Dummer  organized  another  expedition  against 
Norridgewock,  but  the  soldiers  were  forced  to  turn  back  before  they 
reached  their  destination.  In  spite  of  the  danger,  Father  Rale 
returned  to  his  post  at  Norridgewock.  Here  he  remained,  carrying 
on  his  priestly  duties  as  far  as  the  disturbed  state  of  the  times  per- 
mitted him.  His  superior  frequently  urged  him  to  give  up  his  work 
and  to  seek  safer  quarters  in  Canada.  He  steadfastly  refused,  say- 
ing on  one  occasion : “.  . . But  as  for  me,  I remain  ...  the  Indians 
having  quitted,  being  persuaded  that  the  English  to  revenge  them- 
selves for  the  damage  we  have  done,  will  come  and  burn  Norridge- 
wock.”  19 

The  end  came  at  last.  In  August,  1724,  four  companies  of  Eng- 
lish led  by  Captains  Harmon,  Moulton,  and  Brown,  and  Lieutenant 
Bean,  set  out  from  Fort  Richmond.  On  the  23d  they  drew  near  the 
village.  Their  arrival  was  unexpected.  Little  or  no  resistance  was 
made  by  the  savages,  who  fled  precipitately,  but  Father  Rale 
remained  in  his  cabin  defending  himself.  The  door  was  broken  open, 
and  Lieut.  Richard  Jaques  rushed  in,  shot  and  mortally  wounded 
the  aged  priest  After  the  departure  of  the  English,  some  of  the 
Indians  returned  and  buried  the  body  of  their  beloved  pastor  near 
the  ruins  of  his  chapel.  On  the  site  of  his  grave,  marked  by  the 
savages  with  a rude  cross  still  standing  in  1774,  a monument  to  his 
memory  was  erected  in  1838  by  Bishop  Fenwick. 

Both  the  period  and  place  of  Father  Rale’s  missionary  activity 
are  so  closely  associated  with  the  bitter  and  almost  incessant  quarrels 
between  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Hew  England  colonists  on  the  other,  that  we  can  hardly  expect  con- 
temporary English  accounts  to  give  any  credit  to  one  whom  they 
regarded  as  the  main  cause  of  these  continued  hostilities.  Within  the 
brief  limits  of  this  sketch  we  cannot  enter  into  the  vexed  question  of 
the  ownership  of  that  part  of  Acadia  peopled  by  the  Abnakis.  The 
English  fully  believed  they  had  a right  to  it.  The  French  colonists 

" Collections,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society , Second  Series,  vol.  vm,  pp. 
266-267. 
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and  the  Abnakis  were  equally  firm  and  sincere  in  their  claims 
to  ownership.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Father  Kale  believed 
himself  justified  in  urging  the  Indians  to  protect  their  lands 
from  English  invasion.  If  we  add  to  this  belief  his  well-founded 
conviction  that  English  occupancy  would  mean  the  entrance  of 
unprincipled  traders  who  had  given  many  evidences  of  their  demoral- 
izing influence  upon  the  Indians,  and  his  own  ejection  with  the  inevit- 
able defection  of  his  charges  from  the  Catholic  faith,  then  we  have 
an  adequate  explanation  of  his  unwearying  efforts  to  guard  his  sheep 
in  the  fold  that  had  been  entrusted  to  him.  If  we  have  a single  eye 
to  the  missionary  work  of  Father  Rale,  regarding  him  as  a priest 
among  his  people,  as  a pastor  feeding  and  shepherding  his  flock,  we 
cannot  help  seeing,  the  singularly  noble  and  self-sacrificing  character 
of  the  man.  One  thing  he  held  dear  above  all  else:  his  duty  to  his 
converts.  All  that  he  did  had  this  as  its  object.  Self  was  forgotten, 
for  eternal  salvation  alone  counted.  To  save  the  souls  of  the  Abnakis 
he  gave  up  his  time,  his  energies,  his  health,  and  lastly  life  itself. 
He  was  a man,  a patriot,  a soldier  at  times,  and  a diplomat;  but 
above  all  and  through  all  he  was  a missionary.  Thus  he  lived  and 
thus  he  died,  a fearless  and  resolute  hero,  whose  name  will  live  in 
the  Catholic  history  of  Maine  as  a source  of  inspiration  for  all  gen- 
erations to  come. 

H.  C.  Schuyler,  S.  T.  L. 
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I. 

ANNALS  OF  THE  LEOPOLDINE  ASSOCIATION 
(Contributed  by  the  Bev.  Raymond  Payne,  S.T.  B.) 


The  first  fifteen  numbers  of  the  Berichte,  covering  the  years  1829-1842, 
were  catalogued  in  the  April  (1915)  issue  of  the  Catholic  Historical  Re- 
view, (pp.  51-63).  The  Collection  at  our  disposal,  the  valued  property  of 
the  Rev.  A.  J.  Rezek,  LL.  D.,  of  Houghton,  Mich.,  ends  with  the  year  1861. 
Two  numbers  are  missing  in  this  Collection,  vols.  xxvi  (1854),  and  xxvn 
(1855).  Since  publishing  the  first  part  of  this  Summary,  we  have  been 
informed  by  the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Rainer,  D.  D.,  V.  G.,  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  that  there  is  a complete  set  in  the  library  of  St.  Francis’  Seminary. 

Report  xvi  (1843). 

1.  German  Missions  under  the  Jesuits  of  the  Maryland  Province, 


Report  by  Rev.  S.  Dubuisson,  S.  J.,  1841 1-5 

2.  German  Missions  under  the  Jesuits  of  the  Vice-Province  of 

Missouri,  Report  by  Rev.  J.  Van  de  Velde,  1841 5-8 

3.  Rev.  F.  Helias,  S.  J.,  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  St.  Louis,  Dec.  15,  1842  . 8-11 

4.  Rev.  J.  Cotting,  S.  J.,  to  Leop.  Assoc.,1  St.  Louis,  Dec.  30, 

1842 12-16 

5.  Rev.  A.  Czvitkovicy,  C.  SS.  R.,  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Baltimore, 

May  8,  1842 16-18 

6.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  England  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Charleston,  Jan.  10,  1842.  19-23 

7.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Chanche  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Natchez,  Jan.  6,  1842. . . . 23-24 

8.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Chanche  to  Leop.  Assoc.,*  Natchez,  June  7,  1842. . . 25-27 

9.  Rt.  Rev.  P.  P.  Lefevre  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Detroit,  Feb.  5, 1842. . . 27-31 


1 These  communications  of  Frs.  Helias  and  Cotting  give  a glimpse  of  the 
religious  conditions  among  the  German  Catholics  of  the  city  and  diocese  of 
8t.  Louis. 

* Ich  habe  bloss  zwei  Gelstliche,”  says  Bishop  Chanche,  “ in  dem  ganzen 
weiten  Umfange  meiner  Diflcese,  und  nur  eine  Kirche.  ...  In  der  Stadt  Natchez 
haben  mehr  als  100  Personen  ihre  ttsterliche  Communion  verrichtet.  Zu  Pfingsten 
habe  ich  an  mehr  denn  30  Personen  das  heilige  Sakrament  der  Firmung  ges- 
pendet.  Mehrere  aus  ihnen  waren  solchen,  die  erst  jtlngst  convertirt  batten. 
Ich  habe  auch  eine  Mission  unter  den  Negern  begonnen.  Bei  meiner  hiesigen 
Ankunft  waren  nur  zwei,  die  sich  Katholiken  nannten.  Jetzt  empfangen  schon 
mehrere  unsere  heiligen  Sakramente,  und  ich  habe  daftir  gesorgt,  dass  sie  auch 
zweimal  in  der  Woche  geistlichen  Unterricht  erhalten.  Es  linden  sich  150-200 
dabei  ein,  die  sich  zur  Taufe  vorbereiten.” 
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10.  Rt.  Rev.  P.  P.  Lefevre  to  Leop.  Assoc.,*  Detroit,  July  15, 

1842 31-34 

11.  Rt.  Rev.  R.  V.  Whelan  to  Leop.  Assoc.,4  Richmond,  Apr.  27, 

1842 35-37 

12.  Rt.  Rev.  M.  Loras  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Dubuque,  May  15,  1842. . . 38-40 

13.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Rosati  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Rome,  Sept.  17,  1842....  41-43 

14.  Rt.  Rev.  P.  R.  Kenrick  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  St.  Louis,  July  7,  1842.  43-44 

15.  Rt.  Rev.  R.  P.  Miles  to  Leop.  Assoc.,8  Nashville,  May  18, 

1842 45-47 

16.  Rt.  Rev.  B.  Fenwick  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Boston,  July  7,  1842. . . . 48-50 

17.  Rev.  F.  Pierz  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Arbre  Croche,  Mich.,  Feb.  15, 

1842 50-53 

18.  Rev.  F.  Baraga,  to  Leop.  Assoc.,8  La  Pointe,  Wis.,  Oct.  12, 1842,  54-55 

•In  deploring  the  poverty  of  his  people  and  the  lack  of  priests,  Bishop 
Lefevre  says:  “Man  nimmt  an,  class  in  Kurzen  die  H&lfte  der  Population  der 
Didcese  von  Detroit,  welche  dem  ganzen  Staat  von  Michigan  und  das  weite  Ter- 
ritorium  von  Wisconsin  umfasst,  katholische  werden  wird;  und  es  sind  nur 
12  Priester  da,  welche  das  Brot  unseres  Wortes  brechen.  . . . Die  Katholischen 
unserer  Diocese  sind  gemeiniglich  arm,  und  kdnnen  weder  zum  Baue  der  Kirchen, 
noch  zu  dem  Lebensunterhalte  auf  Kost,  Kleidung  eines  Missions  re  etwas 
beitragen.  . . . Der  Didcese  Detroit  hat  einen  Fl&chenraum  von  60,000  Lieues, 
100,000  Einwohner,  von  denen  60,000  Katholiken  sind.  Ich  rechne  dazu  nicht 
die  Indier,  die  sich  auf  3-4000  belaufen  mdgen,  und  die  mit  allem  Rechte  Sdhne 
Jobs  (Filii  Jobi)  aus  der  Ursache  genannt  werden  konnen,  weil  sie  eben  so  arm, 
ala  gerecht  vor  dem  Herrn  sind.” 

4 “ Ohne  Zweifei,”  Bishop  Whelan  writes,  “ werden  Eure  fttrstlichen  Gnaden 
Nachricht  (iber  den  Zustand  der  katholischen  Religion  in  meiner  Didcese  w(inchen. 
....  Vor  allem  muss  ich  Eure  fttrstlichen  Gnaden  berichten,  dass  ich  einem 
grossen  Mangel  an  Priestern  habe.  Um  demselben  abzuhelfen  habe  ich  in  einem 
kleinen  Landhause  bei  Richmond  12  j ungen  Leute  um  mich  versammelt,  die 
ich  selbst  unterrichte,  und  zum  heiligen  Dienste  vorbereite.  Es  kostet  mich 
viele  Mtihe,  da  ich  Niemanden  habe  der  mit  mir  diesen  Unterricht  theilte,  und 
ich  noch  ttberdiess  Pfarrer  einer  nftchstgelegen  Didcese  bin,  wo  ich  den 
Gottesdienst  zu  halten,  zu  predigen  und  die  Seelsorgen  zu  ftthren  habe.  Gegen- 
wiirtig  bin  ich  beschttftigt,  auch  ein  Haus  zu  hauen,  und  dasselbe  zu  einem 
Diocesan-Seminarium  einzurichten.” 

•The  situation  of  his  diocese  is  thus  described  by  Bishop  Miles:  “Ich  habe 
jetzt  wohl  nur  ftinf  Priester;  drei  davon  leiten  mit  mir  das  Seminarium,  und 
sind  mit  der  Seelsorge  der  Katholiken  von  Nashville  und  dessen  Umgebung 
beauftragt;  ein  anderer  wohnt  zu  Memphis,  wo  sich  ein  bltihende  Gemeinde 
befindet ; der  letzte  ist  ohne  Unterlass  in  Bewegung,  er  geht  von  einem  Ort 
zum  andern,  und  sucht  die  zerstreuten  Schafe  auf.  . . . Ich  habe  in  diesem 
Jahre  zwei  Kirchen  gebaut,  zwei  andere  werden,  wie  ich  hoffe,  bald  vollendet 
werden,  aber  ich  muss  leider  hiezu  noch  so  Vieles  beisteuern.” 

•Cf.  Rezek,  History  of  the  Diocese  of  Boult  Bte . Marie  and  Marquette , 
vol.  i,  p.  76.  Houghton,  Mich.,  1906. 
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19.  Rev.  J.  Kundek  to  Leop.  Assoc./  Jasper,  Ind.,  July  27,  1842. . 55-60 

20.  Religious  Articles  sent  to  American  Missions 62 

Report  xvii  (1844). 

1.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  B.  Purcell  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Cincinnati  (no  date) . . 1-3 

2.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  B.  Purcell  to  Leop.  Assoc./  Cincinnati,  Feb.  10, 

1843 3-10 

3.  Rt.  Rev.  M.  O’Connor  to  Leop.  Assoc./  London,  Sept.  26,  1843-  11-14 

4.  Rt.  Rev.  P.  P.  Lefevre  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Detroit,  Aug.  4,  1843. . 14-15 

5.  Rt.  Rev.  R.  V.  Whelan  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Richmond,  Oct.  31, 1843  16-18 

6.  Rt.  Rev.  P.  R.  Kenrick  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  St.  Louis,  Nov.  9, 1843 . 19-23 

7.  Rt.  Rev.  M.  Loras  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Dubuque,  Dec.  6,  1843  23-25 

8.  Rt.  Rev.  R.  P.  Miles  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Nashville,  Feb.  24,  1844. . 26-28 

9.  Rt.  Rev.  W.  Quarter  to  Leop.  Assoc./0  New  York,  Mar.  15,  1844  29-30 

10.  Rev.  J.  Kundek  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Jasper,  Ind.,  July  25,  1843. . . 30-35 

11.  Rev.  J.  Kundek  to  Leop.  Assoc./1  New  Orleans,  Feb.  15,  1844  . 35-37 

12.  Rev.  J.  Van  de  Velde,  S.  J.,  to  Leop.  Assoc.,18  St.  Louis,  Mar. 

20,  1844 38-42 

13.  Rev.  J.  P.  Neumann,  C.  SS.  R.,  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Baltimore,  Dec. 

6,  1843 43-52 

1 Rev.  Jos.  Kundek  was  the  pioneer  missionary  of  Dubois  Co.,  Southern 
Indiana.  His  letter  contains  an  account  of  the  dedication  of  his  new  church 
at  Jasper. 

8 “ In  der  Stadt  Cincinnati  selbst,”  says  Bishop  Purcell  on  the  progress  of 
the  Church  in  his  diocese,  “ sind  12,000  Katholiken.  . . . Der  Convertiten  aus 
den  verschiedenen  Sekten  sind  wahrlich  schon  so  viele,  dass  sie  allein  eine 
ansehnliche  Gemeinde  darstellen  wiirden.  Ich  baue  mit  nicht  geringen  Kosten 
eine  neue  Kathedralkirche,  da  die  alte  schon  seit  mehreren  Jahren  der  wach- 
senden  Anzahl  der  Glftubigen  nicht  mehr  genttgt.  . . . Das  Collegium  des 
heiligen  Franz  Xav.,  gegleitet  durch  die  ehrw.  P.  P.  Jesuiten  gedeiht  und  entspricht 
alien  unsern  Hoffnungen.  Hier  befleissigen  sich  ungeffthr  150  junge  Leute, 
woven  mehr  als  die  Hftlfte  Protestanten  sind,  in  alien  den  Fftchern,  die  eine  sorg- 
fftltige  Erziehung  umfasst.” 

8 Bishop  O’Connor’s  first  communication  to  the  Leopoldine  Association  is 
dated  from  England.  “ In  Rom  habe  ich  den  15  August  die  bischdfliche  Weihe 
erhalten,  und  nach  einigen  aufenthaltstagen  daselbst,  mich  beeilt  in  meiner 
Dittcese  zu  kommen.  ...  In  West-  und  Nord  Pennsylvanien,  welche  Districte 
meine  Didcese  nun  ausmachen,  sind  imehr  als  800,000  Einwohner,  und  unter 
diesen  45,000  Katholiken.  . . . Zur  Seelsorge  ffir  alle  diese  besitze  ich  nicht 
mehr  als  21  Priester.” 

18  “ Meine  Glftubigen,”  says  Bishop  Quarter,  “ sind  grossentheils  und  in  der 
Mehrzahl  Emigranten  aus  verschiedenen  Lftndern  Europas,  und  insbesondere  aus 
Deutschland.  Sie  alle  besitzen  nicht  hinlftngliche  Mittel,  sich  selbst  zu  erhalten, 
desto  weniger,  um  zum  Unterhalte  ihres  Geistlichen  einen  Beitrag  zu  leisten.” 

uFr.  Kundek’s  letter  will  be  found  in  Salzbacheb:  Meine  Reiee  Nach  Nord - 
America  im  Jahre  1842,  pp.  312-4.  Vienna,  1845. 

“ Fr.  Van  de  Velde  relates  briefly  the  labors  of  the  Jesuits  among  the  German 
Catholics  of  Missouri. 
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14.  Rev.  F.  Pierz  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Arbre  Croche,  Mich.,  Oct.  1, 1843,  53-56 

15.  Rev.  F.  Pierz  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Arbre  Croche,  Mich.,  Oct.  2, 1843,  56-60 

16.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  La  Pointe,  Wis.,  Sept.  12, 1843,  60-66 

17.  Rev.  P.  De  Smet,  S.  J.,  to  his  Superior,  Fort  Hall,  Aug.  16, 


1841 66-72 

18.  Rev.  P.  De  Smet,  S.  J.,  to  his  Superior,  Oregon  Mission,  Sept. 

1,  1841 72-74 

19.  Rev.  P.  De  Smet,  S.  J.,  to  his  Superior,  Oregon  Mission,  Oct. 

18,  1841 75-81 

20.  Rev.  P.  De  Smet,  S.  J.,  to  his  Superior,1*  St.  Mary’s  Mission, 

Oct.  26,  1841 81-84 

Report  xviii  (1845). 

1.  Most  Rev.  S.  Eccleston  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Baltimore,  May  12, 

1844 1-2 

2.  Rt.  Rev.  W.  Tyler  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Providence,  Aug.  26,  1844,  3-4 

3.  Rt.  Rev.  P.  R.  Kenrick  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  St.  Louis,  Aug.  29, 1844  4-6 

4.  Rt.  Rev.  P.  R.  Kenrick  to  Leop.  Assoc.,14  St.  Louis,  Dec.  10, 

1844 6-14 

5.  Rt.  Rev.  B.  Fenwick  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Boston,  June  11,  1844. . 14-16 

6.  German  Catholics  of  Boston  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Boston,  July  26, 

1844 17-18 

7.  Rt.  Rev.  W.  Quarter  to  Leop.  Assoc.,”  Chicago,  Oct.  7,  1844. . . 19-20 

8.  Rt.  Rev.  M.  Loras  to  Leop.  Assoc,  [f  Iowa  City],  Nov.  7,  1844,  21-25 


“On  his  second  visit  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  Missions,  De  Smet  was  accom- 
panied by  two  other  Jesuits.  The  party,  including  also  three  lay-brothers, 
arrived  among  the  tribes  Aug.  15,  1841.  His  letters  present  an  account  of  their 
work  up  to  Oct.  26  of  the  same  year. 

14“Der  Zahl  der  Einwohner  [of  St.  Louis  city],”  says  Bishop  Kenrick  in 
outlining  the  progress  made  by  religion  in  his  diocese,  “ steht  gegenw&rtig 
zwischen  35-40,000,  von  denen  wahrscheinlich  die  H&lfte  oder  wenigstens  2 
FOnftel  sich  zur  katholischen  Religion  bekennen.  Die  ganz  deutsche  katholische 
Einwohnerschaft  kann  auf  7000  Seelen  angeschlagen  werden;  die  tibrige  besteht 
aus  Franzosen  und  Engl&ndern,  die  grdsstentheils  Eingenwanderte  aus  Irland 
sind.  . . . Die  Zahl  sfimtlicher  Kirchen  in  der  Didcese  steigt  nicht  fiber  50,  und 
was  ihre  Struktur  anbelangt,  so  sind  sie  mit  Ausnahme  jener  von  St.  Louis, 
dann  der  Kirche  an  dem  kleinen  Seminar  zu  Perryville  und  einiger  wenigen 
anderen,  unansehnlich  und  meistens  von  Holz.” 

““  Diese  DiOcese  [Chicago]  erst  neu  errichtet,”  says  Bishop  Quarter,  “ begreift 
den  ganzen  Staat  Illinois  in  sich.  Ungef&hr  50,000  Katholiken  bewohnen  das 
Terrain.  Die  grttssere  Zahl  derselben  besteht  aus  Deutschen  und  IrlUndern.  Bis 
jetzt  bekennen  sich  wenige  von  den  Amerikanern  zum  Katholischen  Glaubern; 
wir  hoffen  jedoch,  dass  das  Licht  desselben  durch  die  Bemtthung  der  Missionftre 
bald  yiele  erleuchten.  . . . Mehrere  sind  auch  bereits,  besonders  in  der  letztern 
Zeit  zu  unserer  seligmachenden  Kirche  zurtickgekert.  In  Chicago,  sogenannt 
meiner  bischdflichen  Sitze,  gibt  es  nur  eine  katholische  Kirche  und  selbst  diese 
noch  nicht  ganz  vollendet.” 
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9.  Rev.  A.  Czvitkovicy,  C.  SS.  R.,  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Baltimore,  May 

13,  1844  25-27 

10.  Rev.  F.  Ruhr  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Covington,  Ky.,  Nov.  19, 1844. . 28-31 

11.  Rev.  J.  G.  Busschats,  S.  J.,  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Washington,  Mo., 

April  30,  1844 31-33 

12.  Rev.  A.  Viszoczky  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Grand  River,  Mich.,  June 

29,  1844 34-36 

13.  Rev.  J.  Kundek  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Jasper,  Ind.,  Sept.  3,  1844. . 36-38 

14.  Rev.  J.  Kundek  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Jasper,  Ind.,  Dec.  23,  1844. . . 39-40 

16.  Rev.  J.  Delaune  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Madison,  Ind.,  Sept.  10,  1844,  41-44 

16.  Rev.  A.  Inama  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Salina,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  20,  1844. . 44-46 

17.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  L’Anse,  Mich.,  Feb.  12,  1844. . 46-49 

18.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  La  Pointe,  Wis.,  Aug.  27, 1844,  49-51 

19.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  Leop.  Assoc., ,f  L’Anse,  Mich.,  Oct.  4,  1844. . 51-53 

20.  Rev.  P.  De  Smet,  S.  J.,  to  his  Superior,  St.  Mary’s  Mission, 

Dec.  18,  1841 53-73 

21.  Rev.  P.  De  Smet,  S.  J.,  to  his  Superior,”  St.  Louis,  Nov.  1, 1842,  73-78 

22.  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Rt.  Rev.  Simon  Brutd” 79-107 

23.  Church  Goods  Sent  to  America. 

Report  xs  (1846). 

1.  Introductory:  What  the  Leopoldine  Association  Has  Accom- 

plished,”   ii-vi 

2.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  M.  Odin  to  Leop.  Assoc.,”  San  Antonio,  Sept.  19, 

1844  1-6 

MCf.  Rezek  (o.  c.  p.  80);  Vebwyst:  Life  and  Lahore  of  Rt.  Rev . Frederio 
Baraga,  Milwaukee,  1900,  pp.  211-5. 

,T  Fr.  De  Smet’s  letters  describe  his  missionary  activity  from  October  28  to 

December  18,  1841,  and  during  his  journey  to  St.  Louis  in  1842. 

“From  the  Metropolitan  Catholic  Almanac  and  Laity  Directory  for  1843 
(Balto.),  pp.  36-53. 

**  In  1846  the  contributions  of  the  Association  to  the  cause  of  religion  in  the 
United  States  had  reached  the  total  of  687,213  florins,  49  kr.  C.  M.  (approxi- 
mately $335,000).  Cf.  Verwyst  (o.  c.,  pp.  464-5)  for  a list  of  the  yearly  con- 
tributions from  1830  to  1867,  and  the  amount  given  to  each  diocese  up  to  1846. 

*In  explaining  the  condition  and  needs  of  religion  in  the  new  republic  of 
Texas,  Bishop  Odin  says : " Die  BevOlkerung  des  Landes,  welche  noch  nicht  ganz 
genau  bekannt  ist,  wird  sich  auf  120,000  Seelen  belaufen,  unter  denen  wenigstens 
20,000  sich  zur  katholischen  Religion  bekennen  . . . Ich  war  im  Juli  1840 
mit  2 andern  jungen  Geistlichen  aus  der  Congregation  der  Missionen  (Lazaristen) 
nach  Texas  geschickt.  Es  gab  dazumal  in  dem  ganzen  Lande  nur  eine  einzige 
organisirte  Pfarrei,  San  Antonio  von  Texas,  welche  eine  Population  von  mehr  als 
3000  Seelen,  meistens  spanischen  und  mexikanischen  Ursprunges,  enthielt.  Zwei 
einzige  Priester,  welche  sich  im  Lande  aufhielten,  wohnten  daselbst.  Der  Zu- 
stand  der  Pfarre  und  der  GlAubigen  war  jedoch  nicht  der  beste  . . . Mein® 
Erstes  war  nun,  meinen  beiden  Mitarbeitern  die  Sorge  fiber  die  Pfarrei  anzu- 
vertrauen,  und  Gott  set  Dank,  es  trat  bald  eine  merkliche  Ver&nderung  ein.  . . . 
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3.  Bishop  Odin’s  Report  on  Religions  Conditions  in  Texas 6-12 

4.  Rt.  Rev.  M.  O’Connor  to  Leop.  Assoc.,”  Pittsburg  (no  date) . . 12-16 

5.  Bishop  O’Connor’s  Report  on  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburg 17-26 


6.  Rt.  Rev.  W.  Tyler  to  Leop.  Assoc.,”  Providence,  Feb.  24, 1845.  27-30 

7.  Rt.  Rev.  W.  Tyler  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Providence,  Jan.  24,  1846  . 30-33 

8.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Chanche  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Natchez,  Oct.  21,  1845. . 33-35 

9.  Rt.  Rev.  A.  Byrne  to  Leop.  Assoc.,”  Little  Rock,  Oct.  1,  1845  . 36-37 

10.  Rev.  M.  Loras  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Dubuque,  Oct.  28,  1845  37-38 

11.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  M.  Henni  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Milwaukee,  Dec.  18, 1845,  39-44 

12.  Rt.  Rev.  W.  Quarter  to  Leop.  Assoc.,*4  Chicago,  Dec.  13, 1845.  44-46 

13.  Rt.  Rev.  W.  Quarter  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Chicago,  Dec.  20,  1845. . 47-51 

Nachdem  nun  die  Dinge  hier  eine  giinstigere  Wendung  genommen  hatten,  verliess 
ich  San  Antonio,  urn  den  iibrigen  Theil  des  Landes  kennen  zu  lernen.  Ich  durch- 
lief  eine  Strecke  von  mehr  als  7000  Lieues,  und  fand  beinahe  tiberall  Katho- 
liken.  Seit  ihrer  Abreise  von  Europa  oder  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  hatten  sie 
keinen  Priester  gesehen.”  Bishop  Odin  visited  Vienna  in  October,  1845,  and 
gave  to  the  Leopoldine  Association  a similar  Report. 

"The  contents  indicate  that  this  letter  was  probably  written  in  May,  1845. 
Bishop  O’Connor  had  visited  Vienna  in  October,  1844,  and  given  to  the  Asso- 
ciation a Report  on  hiB  diocese. 

"Bishop  Tyler  then  resided  at  Providence,  and  intended  suggesting  to  the 
prelates  of  the  next  Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore  that  this  city  be  made  his 
permanent  episcopal  see.  “ Hier  in  Providence  mag  es  an  2000  katholische  Ein- 
wohner  geben,  welche  2 Kirchen  aus  Stein  besitzen  . . . Dbrigens  gibt  es  noch  10 
Kirche  in  der  Dibcese,  freilich  grossentheils  hblzerne  Bauwerke  ...  so  wie  10 
oder  12  andere  Plfitze,  wo  sich  kleine  katholische  Gemeinden  befinden,  die  geleg- 
enheitlich  von  Missionftren  besucht  werden.  . . . Ich  habe  in  der  ganzen  Dibcese 
nur  6 Priester.”  Cf.  Salzbacheb  (o.  c.,  pp.  288-90). 

“ In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a donation  Bishop  Byrne  says : “ Indem  ich 
meinen  w&rmsten  Dank  ftir  diese  grossmlithige  Wohlthat  wiederhole,  gestehe 
ich  nur  offenherzig,  dass  ich  beim  Antritte  der  Dibcese  weder  einen  Priester 
angetroffen  habe,  noch  eine  Kirche,  inder  ich  das  heilige  Messopfer  hatte  verrichten 
kbnnen,  so  wie  ich  auch  ftir  das  ganze  verflossene  Jahr  keinen  weiteren  Heller 
Geldes  ausser  20  amerikanischen  Dollars  zu  meinen  Unterhalte  eingenommen 
habe.  Ich  habe  auch  bis  jetzt  nur  wenige  Gl&ubige,  welche  sich  in  der  Dibcese 
zur  katholischen  Religion  bekennen,  und  selbst  diese,  in  verschiedenen  Gegenden 
und  Ortschaffen  zerstreut;  bisher  hatten  sie  nur  selten  Gelegenheit,  einen  Geist- 
lichen  zu  sehen.” 

14  “ Die  Hftlfte,  ja  ich  darf  sagen,  2 Drittel  von  Katholiken  [of  the  diocese  of 
Chicago]  sind  ohne  geistliche  Hilfe,”  says  Bishop  Quarter,  “ und  wenn  ich  nicht 
mehr  Priester  bekomme,  so  werden  viele  Seelen  fUr  die  Kirche  verloren  gehen 
und  um  ihr  ewiges  Heil  kommen.  Ich  habe  ein  geistliches  Seminarium  ange- 
fangen,  in  der  Hoffnung,  dadurch  in  den  Stand  gesetzt  zu  werden,  mir  selbst  in 
der  Folge  einen  Dibcesan-Klerus  heranzuziehen,  aber  leider  bin  ich  nur  zu  arm, 
und  die  Dibcese  kann  mir  keine  Beihilfe  schaffen,  um  die  nbthigen  Fonds  hiezu 
aufzubringen.  ...  In  verlaufe  der  letzten  2 Jahre  habe  ich  zur  Zahl  meiner  bis- 
her igen  Mission&re  noch  16  andere  bekommen  . . . Die  neue  Cathedrale  ist  gleich- 
falls  vollendet,  und  wurde  am  1 Sonntage  des  Oktobers  1845  eingeweiht.” 
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14.  Rev.  6.  Raho,  C.  M.,  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  St.  Louis,  Sept.  17, 1845,  51-54 

15.  Rev.  J.  Fey,  C.  SS.  R.  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Philadelphia,  Nov.  5, 

1845 54-55 

16.  Rev.  L.  Coudenhoven,  C.  SS.  R.  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Philadelphia 

(no  date) 56-57 

17.  Rev.  A.  Inama  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Salina,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  29,  1845  . 57-60 

18.  Rt.  Rev.  M.  Henni  to  Rev.  A.  Inama,  Milwaukee,  July  21, 1845,  60-61 

19.  Rev.  J.  Raffeiner  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  New  York,  June  11,  1845. . 62-65 

20.  Rev.  F.  Helias,  S.  J.  to  Leop.  Assoc.,*  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 

Jan.  6,  1845 66-76 

21.  Rev.  J.  Kundek  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Jasper,  Ind.,  July  23,  1845. . 76-80 

22.  Rev.  J.  Kundek  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Jasper,  Ind.,  Nov.  18,  1845. . 81-83 

23.  Rev.  W.  Unterthiner  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Cincinnati,  Sept.  12, 

1845  83-97 

24.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  Leop.  Assoc.,*  L’Anse,  Mich.,  Oct.  24,  1845  . 97-100 

25.  Rev.  G.  Mengarini,  S.  J.  to  [ f his  Superior],  Vancouver,  Sept. 

26,  1844. 100-118 

26.  Church  Goods  to  be  sent  to  American  Missions. 

Report  xx  (1847). 

1.  Sixth  Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  May, 

1846  1-4 

2.  Prelates  at  the  Sixth  Provincial  Council 4-6 

3.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Hughes  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  New  York,  Sept.  5,  1846. . 7-9 

4.  Rt.  Rev.  W.  Quarter  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Chicago,  Jan.  26,  1846. . 10-14 

5.  Rt.  Rev.  W.  Tyler  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Providence,  Jan.  20,  1847. . 14-17 

6.  Rev.  J.  E.  Mosetizh  to  Leop.  Assoc., n Birmingham,  Pa^  Jan.  1, 


1847 17-28 

7.  Parish  Council  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Reading  Pa.,  to  Leop.  As- 

soc., Dec.  18,  1845 28-31 

8.  Rev.  A.  Inama  to  Leop.  Assoc.,*  Sac  Prairie,  Wis.,  Feb.  6, 1846,  31-36 

9.  Rev.  J.  Patschowsky,  S.  J.  to  his  Superior,  Florissant,  Mo.,  Mar. 

17,  1846 37-43 


* Ft.  Helias,  S.  J.,  gives  some  interesting  facts  about  the  progress  of  religion 
in  central  Missouri. 

*Cf.  Verwyst  (o.  o.,  pp.  215-6). 

* “ P.  H.  Lemke,  Missionspfarrer  von  Loretto  aus  der  DiScese  Pittsburg  be- 
suchte  im  Monate  Mfirz  1845  Wien  und  nahm  als  Bevollm&chtiger  seines  Bischofes 
den  Herrn  Joh.  Evang.  Mosettizh,  Professor  der  biblischen  Lehrfficher  des  alten 
Bundes  im  erzbisch5flichen  Seminarium  zu  Gttrz,  als  Mission&r  ffir  dieselbe  Dio- 
cese auf.”  (Cf.  Report,  xix,  p.  13,  note). 

"Rev.  Adalbert  Inama,  a Premonstratensian  from  Witten  in  Tyrol,  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1843.  After  laboring  for  three  years  on  the  Missions  of 
New  York  state  (cf.  Reports,  xvra,  p.  44,  and  xix,  p.  57)  he  went  to  Sac  Prairie, 
Wis.,  to  establish  a house  of  his  order.  (Cf.  Report,  xix,  p.  60). 
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10.  The  Redemptorists  in  America,**  Report  to  Leop.  Assoc,  by  Rev. 


F.  v.  Held,  Ld£ge,  Belgium,  July  9, 1846 44-48 

11.  Rev.  J.  Kundek  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Jasper,  Ind.,  Oct.  12, 1846. . . 49-51 

12.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  L’Anse,  Mich.,  Jan.  24, 1846. . 52-54 

13.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  Leop.  Assoc.,**  Detroit,  Sept.  18,  1846  55-58 

14.  Rev.  F.  Pierz  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Arbre  Croche,  Mich.,  Nov.  5, 

1845 58-61 

15.  Rev.  F.  Pierz  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Arbre  Croche,  Mich.,  Nov.  6, 1845,  62-64 

16.  Rev.  0.  Skolla,  0.  S.  F.,  to  [ f Leop.  Assoc.], “ La  Pointe,  Wis., 


17.  Rev.  0.  Skolla,  0.  S.  F.  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  La  Pointe,  Wis.,  Sept. 

1,  1846 71-77 

18.  Rev.  G.  Godez  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Westphalia,  Mich.,  Jan.  8, 1846  . 78-80 

19.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  M.  Odin  to  Leop.  Assoc.,"  New  Orleans,  Dec.  28, 

1846 81-86 

20.  Rt.  Rev.  F.  N.  Blanchet  to  Leop.  Assoc.,"  (place  and  date  not 

given) 86-89 

21.  Rt.  Rev.  F.  N.  Blanchet’s  Consecration  and  Visit  to  Europe. . 89-91 

22.  An  Account  of  the  Oregon  Missions 91-98 

23.  Church  Goods  for  American  Missions. 

Report  xxi  (1848  and  1849). 

1.  Preliminary  Remarks i-iv 

2.  Donations  to  Leop.  Assoc,  for  American  Missions. 

3.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  B.  Purcell  to  Leop.  Assoc.,**  Cincinnati,  Dec.  8, 1847,  1-11 


9 “ P.  Friedrich  Held  hat  im  Auftrage  seines  Generalen  im  Jahre  1846  dlese 
[Redemptorist]  Missionen  [of  the  United  States]  besucht,  ihre  Lage  und  Be- 
schaffenheit  kennen  gelernt.” 

“Cf.  Rezek  (o.  c.,  pp.  82-3) ; Vebwyst  (o.  o.,  pp.  217-8). 

“ Rev.  Otto  Skola,  0.  S.  F.,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1841.  In  1845  he 
was  sent  to  assist  Fr.  Baraga  in  the  Indian  missions  of  Upper  Michigan.  Cf. 
Vebwyst  (o.  c.,  pp.  393-409);  Rezek  (o.  c.,  pp.  81-2;  359-74). 

“Bishop  Odin  writes:  “ Ich  habe  jetzt  17  Priester,  welche  zerstreut  in  ver- 
schiedenen  Orten  des  Territorium  von  Texas  arbeiten,  und  mit  der  edelsten  Aufop- 
ferung  und  der  wunderbarsten  Ergebung  sich  alle  Entbehrungen  gefallen  lassen, 
die  ich  aber  dennoch  mit  grossen  K oaten  erhalten  und  ftlr  ihren  Lebensunterhalt 
sorgen  muss.  . . Seit  meiner  Rtickkehr  von  Europa  bin  ich  beinahe  ohne  Unter- 
lass  auf  dem  Wege,  um  die  zerstreuten  Katholiken,  welche  bisher  ihren  religittsen 
Pflichten  nicht  nachkommen  konnten,  zu  besuchen.  Ich  danke  Gott  fUr  die 
Gnade,  dass  diese  Excurse  nicht  ohne  Frtichte  waren.” 

“ Bishop  F.  N.  Blanchet,  Vicar- Apostolic  of  Oregon  ( shortly  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Oregon  City),  visited  Vienna  in  July,  1846.  His  communication  on 
the  state  of  the  missions  under  his  jurisdiction  is  evidently  addressed  from  some 
place  in  Europe,  perhaps  Vienna. 

**  “ Im  Verlaufe  des  letzten  Jahres,”  says  Bishop  Purcell,  “ sind  in  meiner 
Dibcese  3798  Kinder  beiderlei  Geschlechtes  getauft  und  beinahe  eben  so 
viel  geflrrat  worden.  Von  den  Taufen  kamen  auf  die  Stadt  Cincinnati  allein 
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4.  Short  Sketch  of  Rt.  Rev.  Edw.  Fenwick  (note) 2-5 

5.  Rt.  Rev.  W.  Quarter  to  Leop.  Assoc.,"  Chicago,  Nov.  27,  1846.  11-18 

6.  Rt.  Rev.  W.  Quarter  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Chicago,  Nov.  10,  1847. . 18-19 

7.  Rt.  Rev.  I.  A.  Reynolds  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Charleston,  Sept.  8, 

1846 20-25 

8.  Rev.  W.  Schonat  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Mar.  5, 1846,  25-28 

9.  [fRev.  W.  Schonat]  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Columbus,  0.,  Feb.,  10, 

1846 20-25 

10.  Rev.  A.  Martin  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Boston,  July,  1846  30-34 

11.  Rev.  J.  Van  de  Velde,  S.  J.,  to  Leop.  Assoc."  St.  Louis,  Nov. 

29,  1846  35-43 

12.  Rev.  J.  N.  Hofbauer,  S.  J.  to  his  Superior,  St.  Louis,  Apr.  8, 

1846  43-51 

13.  Rev.  A.  Inama  to  Leop.  Assoc.,"  Sac  Prairie,  Wis.,  Mar.  16, 

1847  52-59 

14.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  L’Anse,  Mich.,  June  19,  1847. . 59-62 

15.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  Leop.  Assoc.,"  Copper  Harbor,  Mich.,  Oct. 

18,  1847 63-65 

16.  Rev.  F.  Pierz  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Arbre  Croche,  Mich.,  Dec.  27, 

1846 65-70 

17.  Rev.  F.  Pierz  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Arbre  Croche,  Mich.,  Dec.  28, 

1846  70-74 

18.  Rev.  F.  Pierz  to  Leop.  Assoc.,"  Arbre  Croche,  Mich.,  July  15, 

1847  67-68 

19.  Rev.  B.  Hengehold  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Cincinnati,  Sept.  24,  1847  . 74-78 


1702;  unter  denen  50  Erwachsene  waren,  die  entweder  von  dem  Protestantiamus 
oder  von  dem  Unglauben  sich  zu  uns  bekehrten.  Ich  z&hle  in  der  Dittcese  schon 
60-100,000  Seelen,  fttr  welche  80  Kirchen  und  Kapellen  erbaut  sind,  und  77 
Prieater  die  Beelsorgerlichen  Dienste  leisten.” 

"In  describing  the  progress  of  Catholicity  in  Illinois  Bishop  Quarter  says: 
“ Der  Bischof  und  sein  Gener&lvikar  sind  eifrigst  bemtlht  jtthrlich  das  weitschich- 
tige  Land,  welches  schon  jetzt  55,000  Katholiken  z&hlt,  worunter  sich  circa  26,000 
Deutsche  beflnden,  zu  bereisen,  um  zu  ermessen  wo  und  auf  welche  Art  die  durch 
ununterbrochene  Einwanderung,  namentlich  aus  Westphalen  und  aus  dem  Kttnig- 
reiche  Bayern  sich  mehrende  Bevttlkerung  die  Errichtung  von  Gemeinden  nOthig 
und  thunlich  macht.  1st  eine  solche  Nothwendigkeit  oder  Gelegenheit  vorhanden, 
so  sende  ich  einen  Geistlichen,  deren  die  Diocese  jetzt  schon  48  zfihlt,  dahin  ab; 
21  derselben  haben  von  mir  selbst  schon  die  heiligen  Weihen  erhalten.  Um  zu 
zeigen,  wie  schnell  derlei  Gemeinden  wachsen  und  zunehmen,  ffihre  ich  als  Beispiel 
die  katholische  Gemeinde  zu  Quincy  an,  etc.” 

"Ft.  Van  de  Velde  relates  the  events  connected  with  the  dedication  of  St. 
Joseph’s  German  Church,  St.  Louis,  in  1846,  and  with  a confirmation-tour  of 
Bishop  Barron  into  central  Missouri  in  October  of  the  same  year. 

"The  origin  of  the  Premonstratensian  community  in  Wisconsin  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  missions  confided  to  its  care  are  contained  in  this  letter. 

"Cf.  Rezek  (o.  o.,  pp.  84-5);  Vebwybt  (o.  c.,  pp.  231-3). 

"Cf.  Rezek  (o.  o.,  pp.  352-3). 
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20.  Report  on  Diocese  of  Boston,  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Brasseur  de  Bour- 

bourg,  V.  G.,  Boston,  Dec.  7,  1847  79-84 

21.  An  Account  of  the  Oregon  Missions  (continued  from  Report 

xx) 84-97 

22.  Statistics  of  the  Oregon  Missions 98-100 

Report  xxn  (1850). 

1.  Religious  Articles,  etc.,  Destined  for  America. 

2.  VII  Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore  to  Leop.  Assoc.  (May, 

1849) 1-3 

(According  to  Shea:  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States,  1844-66,  p.  256.  New  York,  1890,  this  let- 
ter was  drawn  up  by  Bishop  Henni.). 

3.  Prelates  at  the  VII  Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore 4-5 

4.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  M.  Odin  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Galveston,  Dec.  5, 1847. . . 5-10 

5.  Conditions  of  Soil,  Climate,  etc.  in  Texas 10-12 

6.  Rt.  Rev.  M.  O’Connor  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Pittsburg,  Jan.  10, 1848,  12-21 

7.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Timon  to  Leop.  Assoc.,4®  Buffalo,  (no  date) 21-24 

8.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Timon  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Buffalo,  Sept.,  1849  24-30 

9.  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  Buffalo  * 27-29 

10.  The  Status  of  Religion  in  the  Diocese  of  Natchez4* 31-34 

11.  Catholicity  in  Kentucky,  Report  by  Rev.  C.  J.  Boeswald  *. . . 35-68 

Its  Past  History  (1787-1846) 35-49 

Its  Present  Condition  (1847) 49-58 

12.  Rev.  C.  J.  Boeswald  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Louisville,  Aug.  28, 1849  . 58-62 

13.  German  Catholic  Missions  of  the  Diocese  of  Boston,  Report  by 

Rev.  A.  Martin,  1848  62-69 

14.  Rev.  F.  X.  Weninger  to  Rev.  J.  Pierling,  S.  J.  (of  Innsbruck), 

New  York,  July  31,  1848  69-73 

• “ Es  befinden  sich  in  meiner  DiBcese,”  says  Bishop  Timon,  “ beilftufig  20,000 
Deutsche,  und  fttr  eine  so  grosse  Anzahl  habe  ich  nur  5 deutsche  Weltpriester 
und  5 andere,  der  Versammlung  der  allerheiligsten  ErlBsers  angehBrig  . . . 
Die  40,000  Katholiken  meines  Kirchenspr ingels  sind  naeh  alien  Richtungen  deg 
Landes  zerstreut  unter  einer  Total  BevBlkerung  von  beil&ufig  einer  Million  Men- 
chen  . . . Leider  hat  der  grBsste  Theil  meiner  Gl&ubigen  keine  Kirchen.  Ich 
habe  mich,  wfihrend  meiner  Pastoralbereisung  genBthiget  geschen,  oft  in  Privat- 
h&usern,  in  Bffentlichen  Gerechtsfftllen,  in  Hiitten,  zuweilen  sogar  in  protestan- 
tischen  Tempeln  unsere  geistlichen  Dienste  zu  verrichten  und  das  Wort  Gottes 
zu  predigen.  Die  heilige  Firmung  ward  meistentheils  im  Freien  und  zwar  an 
mehr  als  1800  Personen  ertheilt;  die  Hftlfte  davon  war  bereits  fiber  40  Jahre 
alt.” 

41  From  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal  and  Monthly  Review  of  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Science  (Apr.,  1849). 

•This  is  a summary  of  a report  prepared  by  Bishop  Chanche  in  Paris,  Mar. 
8,  1849. 

•This  report  was  written  in  Vienna,  Dec.  13,  1847. 
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15.  Rev.  F.  X.  Weninger,  S.  J.  to  Rev.  J.  Pierling,  S.  J.,44  Cincin- 

nati, Aug.  21,  1848  74-79 

16.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  L’Anse,  Mich.,  Jan.  12,  1848. . 79-84 

17.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  L’Anse,  Mich.,  Mar.  16,  1848  . 84-88 

18.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Detroit,  Sept.  30,  Oct.  11, 

1849  88-95 

19.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  Leop.  Assoc.,48  Detroit,  Sept.  30,  Oct.  11, 

1849 95-96 

20.  Rev.  F.  Pierz  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Arbre  Croche,  Mich.,  Nov.  24, 

1847  96-101 

21.  Rev.  F.  Pierz  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Arbre  Croche,  Mich.,  Nov.  22, 

1849  101-105 

22.  Rt.  Rev.  A.  M.  A.  Blanchet  to  Most  Rev.  F.  N.  Blanchet,  St. 

Anne  on  the  Umatilla,  Dec.  12,  1847 105-112 

23.  Rt.  Rev.  A.  M.  A.  Blanchet  to  Most  Rev.  F.  N.  Blanchet,  St. 

Anne  on  the  Umatilla,  Dec.  24, 1847 112-118 

24.  Rev.  J.  B.  Brouillet 48  to  Fr.  Gillam,  Walla  Walla,  Mar.  12, 

1848  118-128 

Report  xxiii  (1851). 

1.  General  Statistics  of  Catholio  Church  in  United  States ii 

2.  Introductory: — Growth  of  Catholicism  in  America iii-viii 

3.  Special  Statistics  of  Catholic  Church  in  United  States 9-38 

Diocesan  Statistics 9-25 

Religious  Orders  of  Men  and  Women  in  United  States. . 26-36 

Catholic  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  of  United  States. . . 37-38 

4.  The  German  Colony  of  St.  Mary,  Elk  County,  Pa 39-48 

5.  Rt.  Rev.  I.  A.  Reynolds  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Charleston,  July  25, 

1850  49-50 

6.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  McCloskey  to  Leop.  Assoc.,4*  Albany,  Jan.  21, 1850  51-54 

44 These  letters  of  Fr.  Weninger  (the  future  eminent  Jesuit  missionary)  de- 
scribe his  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  and  his  journey  to  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati. 

48  Cf.  Rezek  (o.  c.,  pp.  85-90) ; Vebwyst  (o.  c.,  pp.  240-4). 

48  Bishop  Blanchet  and  Fr.  Bruillet  relate  in  these  letters  the  beginning  of 
their  labors  in  the  new  diocese  of  Walla  Walla  and  the  details  of  the  Indian 
uprising  and  murder  of  Dr.  Whitman  in  1847. 

* Bishop  McCloskey  says  of  the  diocese  of  Albany:  “ Wir  besitzen  62  Kirchen, 
von  denen  jedoch  die  Meisten  bloss  Capellen  sind — und  50  Priester,  welche  in 
den  Missionen  angestellt  sind.  Unter  meinen  Gl&ubigen  mag  es  beinahe  10,000 
Deutsche  geben,  welche  11  Kirchlein  oder  Capellen  haben,  und  von  6 Geistlichen 
ihren  Zunge  pastorirt  werden.  Von  den  vorerwlhnten  Kirchen  der  DiOcese 
Bind  mehr  als  20  erst  in  den  2 letztverflossenen  Jahren  gebaut  werden,  und  in 
derselben  Zeit  sind  15  Priester  den  Missionen  zugewachsen.  . . . Ich  habe  in 
Albany  leider  noch  keine  Kirche,  welche  hinl&nglich  gross  oder  geeignet  wire, 
dass  sie  schicklicher  Weise  auch  nur  fttr  einige  Zeit  zu  einer  Cathedr&le  dienen 
kOnnte,  und  sah  mich  desshalb  auch  gezwungen,  den  Bau  einer  ganz  neuen,  unter 
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7.  Et.  Rev.  J.  M.  Henni  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Milwaukee,  Mar.  7, 1850,  54-57 

8.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Van  de  Velde  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Chicago,  June  11, 

1850 57-62 

9.  Rev.  W.  Unterthiner,  0.  S.  F.,  to  Leop.  Assoc.,*  Cincinnati, 

Aug.  2, 1850 62-76 

10.  Letter  of  Rev.  B.  Wimmer,  0.  S.  B.  Dec.  27,  1849  (note) ....  68 

11.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  B.  Purcell  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Cincinnati,  Aug.  10, 

1850 76-77 

12.  Rev.  G.  Menzel  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  New  Braunfels,  Tex.,  July  5, 

1850 78-87 

13.  Rt.  Rev.  P.  P.  Lefevre  to  Leop.  Assoc.,*  Detroit,  June  20, 

1850 87-89 

14.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Detroit,  June  18,  1850  89-91 

15.  Rev.  J.  Mrak  to  Leop.  Assoc.,*  La  Croix,  Mich.,  Nov.  20,  1849,  91-101 

1849  91-101 

16.  Rev.  0.  Skolla,  0.  S.  F.  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  La  Pointe,  Wis.,  Nov. 

12,  1850 101-108 

17.  Rt.  Rev.  A.  M.  Blanchet  to  Leop.  Assoc.,*  St.  Paul  on  the 

Willamette,  May  15,  1848 109-117 

18.  Rev.  P.  Brouillet  to  Rt.  Rev.  A.  M.  A.  Blanchet,  St.  Paul  on  the 

Willamette,  May  28,  1848 117-121 

Anrufung  der  unbefleckten  Empf&ngniss  Marions  ohne  Verzug  zu  beginnen. 
Der  Anfang  ist  bereits  gemacht,  aber  nur  langsam  schreitet  der  Bau  vorw&rts, 
da  die  Kosten  sowohl  meine  ala  auch  die  Kr&fte  der  Gl&ubigen  meiner  DiOcese  weit 
(Ibersteigen,  und  ich  mit  Contrahirung  von  Schulden  das  Geb&ude  fortfiiren  muss. 
Ich  ach&me  mich  nicht  zu  gestehen,  dass  ich,  um  in  dieser  wichtigen  Angelengen- 
heit  nicht  zuriickzubleiben,  nicht  bloss  hier,  sondern  auch  an  andern  Orton 
Sammlungen  veranstaltete,  ja  selbst  ala  Bettler  so  zu  sagen,  um  Beitrftge  und 
Untersttttzung  flehend,  von  Haus  zu  Hause  ging.” 

* This  as  well  as  a former  letter  of  Rev.  Wm.  Unterthiner,  O.  S.  F.,  survey 
the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Church  in  Cincinnati  and  Ohio.  (Cf.  Repost 
xix,  p.  83). 

*Cf.  Vebwyst  (o.  c.,  p.  249-50). 

M Ft.  Mrak  describes  his  Indian  Missions  and  Bishop  Lefevre’s  visit  to  La 
Croix,  Arbre  Croche  and  Grand  Traverse  in  the  summer  of  1849. 

“ Bishop  Blanchet  gives  an  interesting  narrative  of  his  journey  from  Mon- 
treal via  St.  Louis  to  Walla  Walla  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1847.  “Die 
Didcese  von  Walla  Walla,”  he  says  moreover,  “ mit  dem  Distrikte  von  Colville 
und  dem  Fort  Hall,  welche  beide  ihr  zugetheilt  sind,  erstreckt  von  42  bis  50 
Grad  nOrdlicher  Breite,  und  ist  gegen  Stlden  von  Gebirgen  und  Wasserfftllen, 
gegen  Westen  durch  die  Rocky  Mountains  ( Felsengebirge ) begr&nzt.  Ich  habe 
in  ihr  nur  4 Missionsstationen,  welche  durch  die  Jesuiten  gegrtindet  wurden, 
angetroffen  und  zwar  einzig  in  dem  Distrikte  von  Colville.  Ueberdiess  habe 
ich  in  der  DiOcese  nur  einige  Christen  vorgefunden,  welche  durch  zeitwillig  dahin 
wandernde  Mission&re  getauft  wurden.” 
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19.  Most  Rev.  F.  N.  Blanchet  to  Leop.  Assoc.  ,“  St.  Paul  on  the 

Willamette,  Sept.  20, 1848 121-137 

20.  Most  Rev.  E.  N.  Blanchet  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  St.  Paul  on  the 

Willamette,  Nov.  15,  1848 137-141 

Report  xxtv  (1852). 

1.  Most  Rev.  P.  R.  Kenrick  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  St.  Louis,  Oct.  16, 

1850  1-6 

2.  Rt.  Rev.  D.  A.  Rappe  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  [f  Cleveland],  Aug.  20, 

1851  6-7 

3.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Timon  to  Leop.  Assoc."  Buffalo,  Oct.  20,  1850. . . . 7-15 

4.  Report  on  the  Diocese  of  Buffalo84 15-23 

5.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Van  de  Velde  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Chicago,  Jan.  14, 

1851 24-32 

6.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Van  de  Velde  to  Leop.  Assoc.,88  Chicago,  June  11, 

1851 33-36 

7.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  M.  Henni  to  Leop.  Assoc.,88  Milwaukee,  Jan.  14, 

1851 36-42 

8.  Rt.  Rev.  B.  O’Reilly  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  [f  Providence],  Aug.  20, 

1851 43-44 

9.  Rt.  Rev.  F.  X.  Gartland  to  Leop.  Assoc.,"  Paris,  Sept.  9, 1851,  44-49 

■ Shortly  after  his  episcopal  consecration  in  Montreal,  July  25,  1845,  Bishop 
(afterwards  Archbishop)  F.  N.  Blanchet  sailed  for  Europe.  His  letter  is  a 
detailed  description  of  his  return  to  Oregon  in  the  summer  of  1847  and  of  his 
subsequent  labors  during  the  year. 

89  “ Meine  Dittcese,  vor  4 Jahren  errichtet,”  says  Bishop  Timon  in  this  report 
on  his  churches  and  diocesan  institutions,  “umfasst  1,000,000  Protestanten, 
3000  Indianer  und  ungeffthr  50,000  Katholiken,  von  denen  30,000  Deutsche 
sind.  . . . Was  die  Seelsorge  fttr  die  Gemeinden  betrifft,  so  wird  sie  von  58 
Priesten  versehen;  23,  welche  theils  dem  Weltpriesterstande,  the i Is  den  Jesuiten 
und  Redemptoristen  angehttren,  pastoriren  die  Deutsche,  und  35  die  amerikan- 
ischen  Katholiken.'1 

"This  Report,  drawn  up  Nov.  29,  1850,  by  one  of  the  priests  of  the  diocese, 
describes  a diocesan  visitation  of  Bishop  Timon  after  his  return  in  1850  from 
his  European  visit. 

"These  two  communications  of  Bishop  Van  de  Velde  together  with  a former 
one  (Cf.  Report  xxiii,  p.  57),  give  an  account  of  his  diocesan  tours  in  the  spring, 
summer  and  autumn  of  1850,  and  the  spring  of  1851. 

* “ Ich  darf  es  gestehen,”  writes  Bishop  Henni,  “ dass  Wisconsin  sich  durch 
seine  Katholicitat  auszeichnet.  In  dem  weiten  Kreise  meiner  DiOcese  sind  im 
Verlaufe  des  vergangenen  Jahres  18  Kirchen  dem  Gottesdienste  erOffnet  worden, 
von  denen  einige  aus  Ziegeln  andere  aus  Stein  aufgebaut  wurden;  3 andere 
werden  eben  erweitert,  und  29  Station s-Capellen  stehen  im  Baue.  Zur  Besorgung 
aller  dieser  Gottesh&user  habe  ich  55  Priester,  wovon  18  allein  aus  Oesterreich 
sind." 

" " Ich  ging  nach  Europa  in  der  Hoffnung,”  writes  Bishop  Gartland,  “ einige 
wtirdige  und  eifrige  MissionHre  ftlr  meine  so  sehr  ausgedehnte  und  verlassenc 
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10.  Rt.  Rev.  I.  A.  Reynolds  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  [ T Charleston] 60 

11.  Rev.  B.  J.  Hafkenscheid,  C.  SS.  R.  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Munich, 

Oct.  8,  1850 50-59 

12.  Rev.  J.  E.  Mosetizh  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Pittsburg,  Mar.  20, 1851 . 59-71 

13.  A Priest  of  Pittsburg  to  Leop.  Assoc.,"  Feb.  3,  1849 71-70 

14.  Rev.  J.  Kundek  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Jasper,  Ind.,"  July  23,  1849  . 70-81 

15.  Rev.  G.  Menzel  to  Rev.  F.  P.  Peteers  of  Kratzau,  New  Braun- 

fels, Tex.,  Dec.  5,  1850 82-91 

16.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Detroit,  Sept.  1,  1850  91-93 

17.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  Leop.  Assoc.,"  L’ Anse,  Mich.,  Apr.  2,  1851 . 93-95 

18.  Rev.  J.  Holzer,  S.  J.  to  [ T his  Superior],  St.  Louis,  Oct.,  1848,  96-100 

19.  Rev.  J.  Holzer,  S.  J.  to  [This  Superior],  New  Germany,  Can- 

ada, Dec.  21,  1848 101-104 

20.  Rev.  J.  Holzer,  S.  J.  to  [This  Superior],  [TNew  Germany, 

Canada],  Dec.  16,  1850 104 

21.  Rev.  A.  Prinz,  S.  J.  to  [This  Superior],  Montreal,  Oct.  19, 

1848  105-108 

22.  Rev.  A.  Prinz,  S.  J.  to  [This  Superior],  New  Orleans,  Jan.  8, 

1849  108-110 

23.  Benedictine  Missions  in  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburg,  Report  by 

Rev.  B.  Wimmer,  0.  S.  B.,  St.  Vincent,  Pa.,  Nov.  7, 1851.  .110-120 

24.  Rev.  B.  Wimmer  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  St.  Vincent,  Pa.,  Dec.  31, 

1851  120-126 

25.  Religious  Articles  Destined  for  American  Missions. 

Report  xxv  (1853). 

1.  Proceedings  of  First  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore 1-8 

2.  Most  Rev.  F.  P.  Kenrick  to  Leop.  Assoc.,"  Baltimore,  May  19, 

1852  8-10 

3.  Progress  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States 11-14 

4.  Rt.  Rev.  P.  P.  Lefevre  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Detroit,  Sept.  15, 1852,  14-18 

Dittcese  zu  bekommen,  fiir  meine  Dittcese,  sage  ich,  welche  ihrer  Ausdehnung 
nach  halb  Frankreich  in  sich  begreift  und  nur  9 Priester  hat.  ...  In  diesem 
weiten  Umfange  [Georgia  and  most  of  Florida]  meiner  bisch&flichen  Jurisdiction 
beaitze  ich  bloss  12  Kirchen,  eigentlich  zu  sagen,  Capellen,  welche  auf  diesem 
immensen  Raum  uberall  hin  zerstreut  liegen,  sehr  klein,  von  der  einfachsten 
Construction,  und  im  Ganzem  firmlich  Bind.  . . . Die  Menge  der  Katholiken  in 
der  Dittcese  zu  bestimmen,  est  rein  unmSglich,  ich  glaube  jedoch,  dass  sie  sich 
10-12,000  Seelen  belaufen.” 

"These  two  letters  from  Pittsburg  are  virtually  a report  on  the  condition 
of  the  diocese  and  Bishop  O’Connor’s  activity  there  in  1849. 

" Fr.  Kundek  describes  Bishop  St.  Palais’  first  visit  to  the  missions  of  South- 
ern Indiana. 

"Cf.  Rezek  (o.  o.,  p.  91);  Vebwyst  (o.  c.,  pp.  252-3). 

"This  letter  was  written  in  the  name  of  the  Fathers  of  the  First  Plenary 
Council  of  Baltimore 
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5.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Timon  to  Leop.  Assoc.,®  Buffalo,  Aug.  2,  1852 19-32 

6.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  N.  Neumann  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Philadelphia,  Sept. 

10,  1852  33-36 

7.  Rev.  B.  J.  Hafkenscheid,  C.  SS.  R.  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Baltimore, 

June  19,  1852 37-46 

8.  Rev.  Count  von  Coudenhove,  C.  SS.  R.  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  [Phila- 

delphia], Sept.  22,  1852 46-47 

9.  Bishop  O’Connor's  Diocesan  Visitation  in  summer  of  1851*. . 47-60 

10.  Rev.  J.  Stiebel  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  Aug.  19, 1852.  60-65 

11.  Rev.  W.  Unterthiner,  0.  S.  F.  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Cincinnati, 

Febr.  14,  1852 66-76 

12.  Report  of  Rev.  P.  Leehner,  O.  S.  B * (place  and  date  not 

given) 77-94 

13.  Rev.  A.  Urbanek  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Milwaukee,  Jan.  30,  1852. . . 95-109 


14.  Rev.  F.  Pabisch  to  [f  Leop.  Assoc.],  Cincinnati  (no  date)..  109-119 

15.  Rt.  Rev.  Van  de  Velde  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Vienna,  Sept.  24, 1852.119-121 

16.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Cretin  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  [f  St.  Paul],  Oct.  13, 1852.121 

Reports  xxvi  (1854)  and  xxvii  (1855).* 

Report  xxvni  (1856). 

L Statutes  of  the  Leopoldine  Association* 

2.  Redemptorist  Missionary  Activity  in  United  States  in  1855,  Re- 

port by  Rev.  G.  Ruland,  C.  SS.  R.,  Baltimore,  Mar.  3, 1856,  1-15 

3.  Rev.  O.  Skolla,  O.  S.  F.,  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Keshena  Shawano, 


Wis.,  Aug.  22,  1856 15-26 

4.  Reports  on  Religious  Conditions  in  United  States* 26-35 


"Bishop  Timon  relates  particularly  the  details  of  his  diocesan  visitation  in 
the  summer  of  1852.  “ Die  Fortschritte  unserer  Religion  kann  ich  in  meinem 

Umkreise,  Dank  der  gOttlichen  Vorsicht!  in  Wahrheit  erfreulich  und  befriedigend 
nennen.  W&hrend  vor  vier  Jahren  in  der  ganzen  DiOcese  kaum  10  arme  und 
unansehnliche  Kirchlein  oder  Kapellenhdtten  bestanden  und  nur  16  Priester 
da  waren,  haben  wir  nun  beilftufig  80  ordentlich  gebaute  GotteshHuser  und  mehr 
ala  60  Mission&re.  Wir  besitzen  bereits  ein  Seminarium,  1 Collegium,  1 Spital, 
mehrere  Zufluchtsst&tten  fflr  Waisenkinder  beiderlei  Geschlechtes  und  eine  grosse 
Anzahl  von  Armenschulen ; aber  zur  Errichtung  aller  dieser  Anstalten  mussten 
wir  uns  leider  auch  in  grosse  Schulden  einlassen.” 

* This  account  was  written  by  a Redemptorist  of  Pittsburg  who  accompanied 
the  Bishop. 

" Fr.  LechnePs  Report  describes  the  early  days  of  the  Benedictine  community 
at  St.  Vincent,  Pa. 

"Missing  in  the  Collection  of  Dr.  Rezek. 

"A  translation  of  these  statutes  will  be  found  in  the  A . C.  E.  8.  Researches 
(Phila.),  VoL  22  (1905),  pp.  341-6.  Compare  same  with  the  translation  in  Vex o 
York  Observer  (Jan.  11,  1834). 

"These  reports  are  taken  from  communications  which  relate  to  the  dioceses 
of  Cleveland,  Covington,  Galveston,  Pittsburg,  and  Sault  St.  Marie, 
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5.  The  Church  in  Canada,  Report  by  Rev.  J.  Holzer,  S.  J.,  Guelph, 

Canada,  Feb.  17,  1856 35-41 

6.  “A  Warning  Voice  from  America," — Observations  to  Emi- 

grants  41-45 

Report  xxix  (1858). 

1.  Statutes  of  the  Leopoldine  Association. 

2.  “The  United  States  of  North  America,"" 1-4 

3.  Hierarchy  of  Catholic  Church  in  United  States 4-11 

4.  Rev.  T.  Heiman  to  [f  Leop.  Assoc.],  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  Feb. 

20,  1857 11-16 

5.  Labors  of  the  Jesuits  and  Redemptorists  in  United  States 16-31 

6.  Rev.  C.  Toffa,  O.  S.  B.,  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  St.  Meinrad,  Ind.,  Oct. 

23,  1857 32-41 

7.  Brief  Note  on  the  Franciscans  in  North  America 41-42 

8.  Pioneer  Missionary  Activity  in  Florida  and  New  Mexico 42-51 

Report  xxx  (1859-1860). 

1.  Statutes  of  the  Leopoldine  Association. 

2.  Second  Provincial  Council  of  Cincinnati  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  May 

9,  1858 1-4 

3.  Rt.  Rev.  F.  Baraga  to  Leop.  Assoc.,"  [f  Sault  St.  Marie],  June 

23,  1859  4-13 

4.  Rt.  Rev.  H.  Juncker  to  Leop.  Assoc.,"  [ f Alton],  Jan.  12, 1859.  13-19 

5.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  H.  Liiers  to  Leop.  Assoc.,"  [fFort  Wayne],  Jan. 

3,  1859 19-26 

6.  Rev.  A.  Bermann  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  Cincinnati,  Oct.  21,  1859 . . . 26-41 

7.  Redemptorist  Provincial  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  [f  Baltimore],  Oct., 

1858 41-52 

8.  The  Benedictine  Community  at  St.  Vincent,  Pa.,  Report  by 

Rev.  H.  Lemke,  0.  S.  B.,  [f  Vienna,  Oct.-Dec.],  1850  52-67 

Report  xxxi  (1861). 

1.  Statutes  of  the  Leopoldine  Association.  ’ 5 

2.  Third  Provincial  Council  of  Cincinnati  to  Leop.  Assoc.,  May  3, 

1861 1-2 


* “ Nach  B&lbi’s  allgemeiner  Erdbeschreibung,  Peft,  Wien,  Leipzig,  1858.” 

•Cf.  Vebwtst  (o.  c.,  pp.  303-7). 

"“Ich  fand,”  says  Bishop  Juncker,  “ bei  der  Uebernahme  des  Bisthmus  (im 
April,  1857)  in  demselben  [diocese  of  Alton]  nur  18  Priester,  wo  doch  die 
doppelte  Anzahl  nOthig  gewesen  wftre,  wenn  den  religiOsen  Bedllrfnissen  auch 
nur  in  etwas  hfttte  gentigt  werden  sollen.  Denn  die  Diftcese  ....  zfthlt  51 
Kirchen,  34  Stationen,  wo  gelegentlich  in  Privathftusern  Gottesdienst  gehalten 
wurde,  mit  einer  Seelenzahl  von  50,000  Kath.” 

n“  Meine  Dittcese  [Ft.  Wayne],”  writes  Bishop  Lfiers,  “ errichtet  am  8 
Janner,  1857,  zfthlt  28  Priester,  33  Kirchen,  und  Kapellen,  und  gegen  60  Missions- 
Stationen ; Katholiken  gegeu  25,000,” 
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3.  A Canonical  Visitation  in  1860  of  the  Redemptorist  Houses  in 

the  United  States,  Report  by  Rev.  L.  Coudenhove,  C.  SS.  R.  2-36 

4.  "The  Baptism  and  First  Communion  of  a Convert  on  Palm- 

sunday,  Mar.  24,  1861,  in  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  Detroit/’ ".  36-39 

5.  The  Benedictines  at  St.  Cloud,  Minn 40-44 

n“Aiu  dem  zu  Cincinnati  erscheinenden  Wahrheitsfreund.” 


n. 

A PIONEER  PRIEST 

(Contributed  by  Walter  George  Smith,  LL.  D.,  of  Philadelphia.) 

On  May  6,  1841,  Demetrius  Augustine  Gallitzin  died  at  Loretto,  Cam- 
bria County,  Pennsylvania.  During  practically  all  of  his  manhood  he  had 
lived  there  and  had  given  his  fortune,  his  great  talent  and  his  marvellous 
energy  to  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 
His  life  has  been  written  by  Sarah  M.  Brownson  and  by  the  Very  Rev. 
Thomas  Heyden.  In  the  latter  work  may  be  found  a brief  autobiography 
prepared  in  1827,  setting  out  some  of  the  salient  points  of  his  remarkable 
career  which  have  been  amplified  by  his  biographers.  His  literary  remains 
consist  mainly  of  his  Defence  of  Catholic  Principles , A Letter  on  Scripture 
to  a Protestant  Friend,  and  An  Appeal  to  the  Protestant  Public.  His  first 
work  is  considered  one  of  the  best  controversial  compendiums  and  has  passed 
through  repeated  editions  in  America  and  Ireland.  Although  so  many  years 
have  elapsed  since  Father  Gallitzin’s  death,  tradition  is  still  strong  among 
the  descendants  of  his  flock  who  now  look  back  with  pride  upon  the  diffi- 
culties and  hardships  borne  by  their  ancestors  under  his  leadership  in  the 
pioneer  days.  No  more  remarkable  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
American  Church  than  that  of  Father  Gallitzin.  He  was  bom  at  The  Hague 
on  December  22,  1770.  His  father  was  the  Minister  of  Russia  at  the  Court 
of  Holland,  his  mother,  Amelia  Von  Schmettau,  daughter  of  one  of  the 
Russian  field  marshals  in  the  service  of  Frederick  the  Great.  She  was  a 
Catholic  and  a friend  of  the  famous  Stolberg  and  other  leaders  of  thought. 
She  had  two  children,  a son  and  a daughter.  The  daughter  who,  after 
middle  life,  married  the  Prince  De  Salm,  did  not  become  a Catholic,  but 
influenced  no  doubt  by  the  example  of  his  mother,  Demetrius  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Church  in  his  seventeenth  year.  He  was  intended  for  the  army 
and  indeed  held  a commission  in  the  Austrian  service.  In  1793,  being  tem- 
porarily without  military  employment,  he  sailed  for  America  on  a tour  of 
pleasure  and  relaxation,  bearing  with  him  letters  of  introduction  to  Bishop 
Carroll  of  Baltimore.  The  contrast  between  the  peace  of  America  and  the 
turmoil  he  had  left  behind  him  on  the  European  Continent,  added  to  his 
naturally  pious  disposition,  determined  his  future  career.  He  renounced  his 
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princely  title  with  all  the  allurements  of  his  former  associations  to  become 
a missionary  priest  in  America.  After  a period  of  study  in  the  Seminary 
of  St.  Sulpice,  he  was  the  first  to  receive  all  the  orders  of  priesthood  in  the 
United  States.  The  celebrated  Father  Badin  was  ordained  previously,  but  he 
had  received  minor  orders  in  Europe.  After  some  time  spent  in  missionary 
work  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Maryland,  his  attention  was  attracted  to 
the  beginning  of  a settlement  in  the  then  practically  untrodden  wilderness  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  on  the  summit  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  in  what 
is  now  known  as  Cambria  County,  not  far  from  Ebensburg.  Thither  he 
went  in  1799  with  the  confident  expectation  of  founding  a Catholic  colony. 
Although  disinherited  by  the  Russian  Government  by  reason  of  giving  up 
the  Orthodox  Greek  religion,  the  assurances  of  his  sister,  who  had  been  sub- 
stituted in  his  stead,  that  she  would  faithfully  give  him  his  inheritance,  led  him 
to  a scale  of  expenditure  that  entailed  years  of  mortification  and  hardship 
to  pay.  Owing  to  a variety  of  circumstances,  the  principal  of  which  was 
the  marriage  of  his  sister  to  a bankrupt  prince,  he  received  but  a portion  of 
the  estate  to  which  he  was  entitled,  but  this  he  expended  so  wisely  and  so 
generously  that  it  established  Catholicity  in  all  that  section  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  laid  out  Carroltown,  Munster  and  Lore t to.  In  order  to  conceal  his 
princely  rank  when  he  first  came  to  America,  he  adopted  his  mother’s  maiden 
name  of  Schmettau,  which  was  soon  abbreviated  into  Schmidt  and  then  to 
Smith.  Many  years  later,  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  auth- 
orized him  to  take  again  his  own  name  of  Gallitzin,  which  is  now  per- 
petuated by  the  name  of  a flourishing  town  on  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
at  the  Western  end  of  the  great  tunnel  that  pierces  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 
Prince  Gallitzin  was  not  the  only  one  of  his  family  connection  to  be  a 
Catholic.  The  first  was  the  widow  of  the  Prince  Alexis  of  that  name  who 
won  the  famous  victory  of  Pultowa.  She  was  followed  by  two  sisters,  her 
eldest  son  and  her  daughter  who  became  a Nun  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and 
whose  career  in  the  United  States  is  well  known.  In  recent  years,  through 
the  munificence  of  Charles  H.  Schwab,  a fine  church  has  been  erected  in  the 
place  of  the  modest  one  formerly  standing  at  Loretto  and  a worthy  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  over  the  relics  of  the  saintly  priest. 

In  the  summer  of  1896,  I made  a pilgrimage  with  Dr.  Lawrence  F.  Flick, 
himself  a descendant  of  one  of  the  prince’s  parishioners,  through  the  country 
sanctified  by  Father  Gallitzin’s  life.  Being  on  the  very  summit  of  a moun- 
tain range,  one  sees  no  mountains,  but  the  air  is  delightfully  cool  at  night, 
and  the  forests  having  been  long  since  cleared  for  the  arable  land,  prosperous 
farms  and  villages  occupy  the  whole  country.  On  the  mountain  sides,  how- 
ever, there  are  still  many  beautiful  and  picturesque  drives  which  well  repay 
the  visitor.  We  drove  from  village  to  village  and  along  the  old  Portage  Road 
over  the  mountains.  At  Ebensburg  there  was  still  living  Mr.  John  Fenlon 
who  had  been  one  of  the  pallbearers  at  Father  Gallitzin’s  funeral.  After  the 
lapse  of  more  than  fifty  years,  he  still  retained  vivid  memories  of  the  priest 
and  prince.  He  gave  us  testimony  of  his  singular  humility  and  unselfish  char- 
acter but  described  him  as  always  retaining  a certain  air  of  distinction  and 
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unconscious  aristocratic  bearing,  showing  him,  although  among  the  humblest 
of  the  followers  of  our  Lord,  the  prince  born  of  generations  of  heroic  people. 
The  tomb  of  Father  Gallitzin,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  had  fallen  into 
great  disrepair,  so  much  so  that  his  relics  were  exposed  in  their  coffin  to 
any  one  who  cared  to  creep  under  the  rickety  structure  that  covered  them.  My 
companion  with  his  special  professional  knowledge,  having  looked  upon  the 
skull,  told  me  of  his  broad  intellectual  forehead.  No  authentic  portrait  of 
Father  Gallitzin  exists,  though  imaginary  portraits,  based  upon  description, 
are  not  uncommon.  One  of  these,  together  with  some  special  personal  relics, 
is  owned  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  having  been  deposited 
there  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Reverend  Ferdinand  Kittell,  the  present 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Loretto. 

The  epitaph  on  Father  Gallitzin’s  tomb,  composed  by  Bishop  Kenrick,  is 
as  follows: 

SACRUM  MEMORISE 

Dem.  A.  A.  Principibus  Gallitzin — nat.  XXII  Decemb.,  A.  D.  MDCCLXX. 
Qui  Schismate.  ejurato.  Ad.  Sacerdotium.  evectus. 

Sacro.  Ministerio.  per.  tot.  hanc.  reg.  perfnnctus. 

Fide,  zelo,  Chari tate,  insignis.  Heic.  obiit  Die  VI  Maii,  A.  D.  MDCCCXLI. 

SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY 

Of  D.  A.  a Prince  of  the  Gallitzin  Family — bora  the  22d  Dec.,  1770. 

Who  having  renounced  Schism  was  raised  to  the  Priesthood. 

Exercised  the  sacred  ministry  through  the  whole  of  this  region. 

And  distinguished  for  Faith,  Zeal,  Charity. 

Died  the  6th  of  May,  A.  D.  1841. 


m. 

THE  ARCHIVES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CATHOLIC  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

(PHILADELPHIA) 

(Contributed  by  the  Rev.  William  L.  Lallou,  6.  T.L.) 


Thirty-one  years  ago  this  summer — accurately  on  the  twenty-second  of 
July,  1884,  fourteen  Catholic  gentlemen  met  in  the  hall  of  the  Cathedral  Total 
Abstinence  Society,  Philadelphia,  to  found  the  American  Catholic  Historical 
Society . Though  thus  young  in  years  the  organization  is  the  oldest  society 
of  its  class  in  this  country.  The  objects  of  the  newly  formed  association 
were,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  preservation  and  publication  of  documents 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  Church  in  America,  the  investigation  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  Catholicity  in  the  United  States,  the  formation  of  an 
historical  library  and  a cabinet  of  historical  relics,  and  the  development  of 
an  interest  in  Catholic  historical  research.  How  well  the  Society  then  organ- 
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ized  has  accomplished  these  ends  is  known  to  all  who  have  watched  a growth 
comparable  to  the  growth  of  the  mustard  seed  of  the  Gospel  parable.  The 
American  Catholic  Historical  Society  today  lives  in  its  own  home,  the  famous 
mansion  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  at  715  Spruce  street,  Philadelphia,  registering  its 
activities  in  its  quarterly  publication,  The  Records  of  the  American  Catholic 
Historical  Society,  now  in  its  twenty-sixth  volume.  The  library  and  cabinet 
of  the  society  contain  35,000  volumes,  not  including  bound  files  of  newspapers, 
and  about  7,000  manuscripts,  mostly  letters,  and  a numbei  of  interesting 
relics.  The  principle  of  applying  the  Scriptural  injunction — colligite  frag - 
menta  ne  pereant — to  the  preservation  of  the  documents  of  American  Catholic 
history  has  resulted  in  a collection  of  “ original  sources  99  of  which  the 
Society  is  justly  proud.  The  collection  excels  in  Catholic  newspapers  and 
rare  pamphlets,  sermons,  lectures,  and  biographical  sketches.  There  is  an 
extensive  collection  of  “autograph  letters,”  photographs,  and  various  docu- 
ments of  early  Bishops  of  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  cabinet  houses 
many  former  possessions  of  pioneer  bishops  and  missionary  priests,  notably 
of  Prince  Gallitzin,  and  some  of  its  treasures  reach  the  dignity  of  sacred 
relics,  as  in  the  case  of  the  golden  mitre  of  the  Venerable  Bishop  Neumann. 
To  take  but  a glimpse  into  the  cabinet  we  note  among  its  curious  and  rare 
articles  the  old  choir-books  published  by  John  Aitken,  Philadelphia,  1787; 
the  original  plan  of  the  City  of  Washington,  engraved  by  Thackara  and 
Vallance,  Philadelphia,  1792;  and  an  only  duplicate  of  the  medal  of  Clement 
XIV  commemorating  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Rome. 

The  space  at  our  disposal  forbids  us  to  throw  more  than  a flash  of  light 
upon  the  shelves  of  the  library  of  the  American  Catholic  Historical  Society , 
a flash  just  bright  and  broad  enough  to  disclose  the  following  valuable 
works: 

Catholic  Directories  from  1822  to  1914. 

A set  of  the  official  Or  do  published  in  America,  the  earliest  bearing  the 
imprint  of  John  Hayes,  Baltimore,  1800. 

Bibliotheca  Americana  Vetustissima,  by  H.  Harrisse,  a monumental  vol- 
ume of  American  bibliography  from  1493  to  1551. 

The  ms.  of  the  Catholic  Church  Register  of  Goshenhoppen,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Journal  of  Rev.  Patrick  Kenny,  of  Coffee  Run,  Delaware. 

A collection  of  booklets  containing  the  constitutions  and  by-laws  of  all 
classes  of  Catholic  Societies  throughout  the  country,  many  of  which 
are  no  longer  in  existence. 

The  original  pamphlets  relating  to  the  anti-Catholic  riots  of  the  second 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  a collection  of  the  same  kind 
of  literature  covering  the  history  of  the  Hogan  Schism  and  trustee 
controversy  in  Philadelphia. 

“ A large  number  of  Catechisms  of  Christian  Doctrine  published  in  Amer- 
ica from  1788  to  the  present  time.  They  are  printed  in  English, 
German,  French,  Spanish,  and  Indian. 

The  ms.  Diary  of  Thomas  Lloyd,  written  in  Newgate  Prison,  1794. 

A collection  of  anti-Catholic  books,  pamphlets,  and  broadsides. 
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Many  unpublished  mss.  relating  to  Archbishop  Wood,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  many  letters  of  Mark  Anthony  Frenaye. 

Catalogue  Provinciae  Marylandiae  Societatis  Jesu,  1854-64,  1867-9,  1873, 
1885,  1888,  1902. 

Volume  one  of  Calancha's  Cronica  Moralizanda  de  la  Orden  de  N.  S. 
P.  S.  Augustin  en  el  Peru. 

The  Philadelphia  City  Directory  for  1793. 

The  first  American  edition  of  Gordon's  History  of  the  Civil  War  in 
Ireland . 

De  Smet’s  Voyages  dans  VAmSrique,  with  a map  of  the  Oregon  Territory 
in  1846. 

Matthew  Carey's  Bible  of  1790  and  of  1803. 

Lucas’  Bible  Illustrated , 182  ? 

Cummisky’s  Folio  Bible,  1825. 

VArt  de  Verifier  les  Dates  depuis  1770-1826 , ni.  Partie,  10  vols. 

The  London  Annual  Register,  a complete  set  from  1758-1834,  valuable 
for  its  British  accounts  of  American  affairs  during  critical  periods 
of  our  history. 

The  Society  has  140  Catholic  magazines  and  newspapers  on  its  exchange 
list,  many  of  the  files  of  these  publications  date  to  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century.  Especially  valuable  are  the  U.  S.  Catholic 
Intelligencer  of  1831,  a volumen  unicum,  and  afterwards  becoming 
the  Jesuit  of  Boston,  the  Catholic  Telegraph  1831-6,  and  the  Catholic 
Herald  of  Philadelphia  1833-46. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  number  of  portraits,  engravings,  and 
prints,  many  of  the  latter  rare  and  curious,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society. 
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I. 

SOME  PAPERS  FROM  THE  PURCELL  COLLECTION 


The  following  documents  are  specimens  of  the  rich  collection  of  ecclesias- 
tical sources  contained  in  the  Mount  St.  Joseph  (Daughters  of  Charity) 
Archives , of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1. 

Letter  gw  Archbishop  Purcell  to  Cardinal  Barnabo, 

Cincinnati,  April  30, 1857,  on  the  foundation  of  the  American  College,  Rome. 
(Copy). 

This  document,  which  is  a copy  of  the  original  now  in  the  Propaganda 
Archives,  is  written  on  ordinary  paper,  seven  and  a quarter  inches  wide  and 
nine  inches  long.  It  consists  of  a single  sheet  folded  over  so  as  to  make 
four  folio  pages.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  free  translation  appended  to  it,  tho 
letter  adds  a new  and  interesting  page  to  the  documents  contained  in  Mon- 
signor  Brann’s  History  of  the  American  College  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  the  United  States,  Rome,  Italy,  New  York,  1910.  There  (pp. 
23-53),  Dr.  Brann  tells  the  story  of  the  great  interest  taken  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  College  by  Pius  IX  and  by  Cardinal  Barnabo,  who 
was  then  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda.  The  establishment  of  an 
American  College  at  Rome  had  been  the  cherished  dream  of  Archbishop 
Kenrick  of  Baltimore  and  Archbishop  Hughes  of  New  York;  and  shortly 
after  the  Eighth  Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore  (May  6-16,  1855),  it 
was  decided  to  ask  the  Holy  Father  to  appoint  a committee  of  Bishops  for 
this  purpose.  On  August  19,  1855,  Pius  IX  (1846-78)  wrote  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bishops  advising  them  to  begin  plans  for  the  erection  of  the  College. 
Within  little  more  than  a year,  these  plans  had  materialized  as  is  evidenced 
by  Cardinal  Bamabo's  letter  to  Archbishop  Hughes,  dated  Rome,  January 
7, 1857.  In  a subsequent  letter,  which  Dr.  Brann  dates  as  February  17,  1857, 
the  Cardinal  Prefect  states  that  he  would  not  fail  to  bring  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Archbishops  of  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans.  The 
following  letter,  therefore,  from  Archbishop  Purcell  to  Cardinal  Barnabo, 
dated  Cincinnati,  April  30,  1857,  is  no  doubt  in  answer  to  this  communica- 
tion, which  is  dated  February  16,  1857. 

[f.  1.]  Eminentiaaime  Domine, 

In  Conventu  Epiacoporum  Provinci®  Cincinnatenaia,  qui  occaaione  conae- 
crationis  novorum  Epiacoporum  Antigon.  et  Altonen.  habitus  eat  die  26*  April, 
cui  omnes  asaiatebant  prater  Episcopum  Saltus  St®.  Mari®,  qui  glacie  qua 
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adhue  congtringitur  Lacue  Superior  dictus  domi  detinebatur,  Eminentis  Tus 
Litters  die  16*  Febr.  date,  perlects  sunt  et  reverenter  accepts. 

Pro  iis  omnes  mecum  in  reddendis  gratiis  consentiunt.  Monitis  et  sugges- 
tionibus  qus  in  ii s sunt  pia  et  prompta  mente  obsequemur. 

Imprimua  vero  Sanctissimi  Dili.  nostri  desideriis  circa  Collegium  Americanum 
Eoms  fundandum,  nunc  ipsis  melius  notia,  se  pro  viribus  suis  morem  gerere 
profitentur.  Nec  olim  iata  bona  voluntas  defuit;  sed  unum  obstatulum  fuit, 
defectus  argenti  pro  fundatione  et  sustentatione  Seminariorum  in  singulis 
diiecesibus,  quibus,  juxta  ConciL  Trident,  prsscriptiones,  gravantur  conscientis 
Episcoporum. 

Dioeceses  Sault  Sts.  Maris,  Covington,  Cleveland  et  Vincennes  impensis  novs 
fundationis  collegii  in  Alma  Urba  impares  esse  dicebantur;  dum  Vicarius  Gen* 
eralis  (D.  Kindekins)  et  [f.  2]  Episcopi  Detroit,  et  Ludovicop.  aiebant  se 
Collegium  Lovanii  pro  Missionibus  American  is,  adjuvantibus  quibusdam  ditioribus 
ex  Belgis,  esse  instituros.  Sed  nec  isti  malevolebant  Collegio  Roms  instituendo. 

Demum,  ex  tredecim  Episcopis  qui  Cincinnati  eo  tempore  conveniebant,  nullus 
fuit  qui  opem  omnem  et  operam  non  contribuet  ut  per  se  et  per  fideles  ipsis 
commisaos  laudatum  Collegium  Roms  fundaretur  et  dotibus  sat  amplius  gaud  ere  t. 

Quod  me  respicit  jam  ab  initio  notum  eat  Eminentis  Tus,  quod  quinque 
millia  nummorum  Americanorum  (Dollars)  promiserim  pro  prsdicto  Collegio, 
qus  et  nunc  in  promptu  sunt.  His  et  alia  quinque  millia,  decursu  temporis, 
adjuvante  Deo,  in  gratiam  alumnorum  bujusce  dioecesis,  addere  propono. 

Haec  sunt  qus  de  Collegio  Eminentis  Tus  exponenda  esse  censui.  Precor 
et  humillime  exopto  ut  in  iis  novum  signum  obedientis  nostrs  filialis  videat 
Sanctitas  Sua,  et  benigno  Patris  corde  nobis  ignoscere  dignetur  si  hucusque 
quod  potuit  et  defuit  non  fecit  Provincia  nostra. 

Ex  foliis  inclusis  intelliget  Eminentia  Tua  quid  faciendum  censuerit  Conventus, 
juxta  mandata  tua,  ut  designent  [f.  3]  Episcopum  pro  Wayni-Castro,  Fort 
Wayne.  Rei  Catholics  in  ista  regione  multum  proderit  si  quam  primum 
impleatur  ista  Sedes,  de  cujus  erectione  gratulantur  omnes. 

Votre  Eminence  me  permettra  de  dire  en  Francois  que  je  suis  trfcs  content  du 
nouvel  arrangement  postal  qui  nous  permet  d’affranchir  nos  lettres  pour  Rome, 
ici,  et  de  payer  ici  pour  celles  qui  nous  arrivent  de  Rome. 

Daigne  Votre  Eminence  s’epargner  la  peine  d’affranchir  ses  lettres  pour  moi. 

Je  suis  de  Votre  Eminence 

les  Serviteur  tr&s  humble, 

J.  B.  Purcell, 

Arch.  Cinn. 

Eminentis  bus 

Cardinali  Alexandro  Barnabo 

Card.  Prsf.  Prof.  Fide, 

Roms. 

Cincinnati, 

30  Aprilis,  1867. 

[f.  4.]  (In  Arch.  Purcell’s  own  handwriting)  Copy  of  Letter  to  Cardinal 
Barnabo,  April,  1857. 
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(Translation.) 


My  Lord  Cardinal, 

At  a meeting  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Province  of  Cincinnati,  which  was  held 
on  the  occasion  of  the  consecration  of  the  new  bishops  of  Antigonish  and  Alton,1 
on  the  26th  day  of  April,  and  in  which  all  took  part  except  the  Bishop  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  who  was  kept  at  home  on  account  of  Lake  Superior  being  still  ice- 
bound, Your  Eminence’s  letter  of  February  16th  was  read  and  respectfully  re- 
ceived. All  join  with  me  in  returning  thanks  for  the  same.  We  shall  follow 
with  a pious  and  ready  mind  the  advice  and  suggestions  which  it  contains. 
In  the  first  place,  the  bishops  promise  to  accede  in  proportion  to  their  means 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Holy  Father  regarding  the  foundation  of  the  American 
College  at  Rome,  since  these  wishes  are  now  better  known.  This  will  on  their 
part  was  not  lacking  heretofore,  but  there  was  one  obstacle,  namely,  the  bishops 
were  troubled  by  the  lack  of  money  for  the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Seminaries  in  the  different  dioceses  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  diocese  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Covington,  Cleveland  and 
Vincennes  were  said  to  be  unable  to  assume  the  expenses  of  the  foundation  of  a 
College  in  the  Eternal  City,  while  the  Vicar  General,  Father  Kindekins,  and  the 
Bishops  of  Detroit  and  Louisville  said  that  with  the  help  of  certain  rich  Bel- 
gians, they  were  about  to  establish  a College  at  Louvain  for  the  American  Mis- 
sions.1 But  they  were  by  no  means  opposed  to  the  institution  of  a College  at  Rome. 
In  fine,  out  of  the  thirteen  bishops  who  met  at  that  time  in  Cincinnati,1  there 
was  not  a single  one  who  will  not  contribute  all  his  strength  and  effort  that 
through  him  and  the  faithful  committed  to  him  a suitable  College  may  be  estab- 
lished at  Rome  and  may  enjoy  sufficiently  ample  endowments.  As  far  as  I am 
concerned.  Your  Eminence  has  been  aware  from  the  beginning  that  I promised 
five  thousand  dollars  for  the  aforesaid  College,  and  this  money  is  now  ready. 

1 Gams,  Series  Episcoporum , p.  174.  The  See  of  Alton  was  formerly  the 
Diocese  of  Quincy,  erected  July  29,  1853,  and  transferred  to  Alton  January  9, 
1857.  The  first  bishop  was  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  Damian  Juncker,  D.  D.  ( 1857- 
1868).  The  See  of  Antigonish  was  known  as  that  of  Arichat  which  was  erected 
September  21,  1844  and  transferred  to  Antigonish  August  27,  1886.  The  bishop 
at  this  time  (1857)  was  the  Right  Rev.  Colin  Francis  MacKinnon  (1852-1879). 

•The  American  College  of  Louvain  was  opened  March  19,  1857.  The  Very 
Rev.  P.  Kindekins,  who  was  Vicar  General  of  the  Diocese  of  Detroit  had  been 
sent  to  Rome  in  1856  by  Archbishop  Kenrick  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
building  in  which  to  begin  the  North  American  College  at  Rome,  but  found  so 
many  obstacles  to  the  project  that  he  concluded  the  plan  was  not  a feasible 
one  at  the  time.  On  his  way  back  to  America,  he  came  to  Belgium  and  there 
found  Cardinal  Sterckx,  the  Archbishop  of  Malines,  and  many  others  so  eager 
to  begin  the  work  of  founding  the  American  College  of  Louvain  that  he  was 
induced  the  following  year  to  return  as  its  first  Rector  (1857-1860).  Cf.  Rev. 
J.  Van  Deb  Hetden,  The  Louvain  American  College  ( 1857-1907 ),  p.  12.  Louvain, 
1909. 

•Webneb,  Atlas  des  Missions  Catholiques , Tableau  HI,  gives  the  following 
dioceses  as  belonging  to  the  Province  of  Cincinnati  at  this  time:  Cincinnati, 
Louisville,  Covington,  Vincennes,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  Dubuque  and  Nashville. 
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To  this  sum  in  the  course  of  time,  with  God’s  help,  I promise  to  add  another 
five  thousand  dollars  in  the  interests  of  the  students  from  this  diocese.  These 
are  the  things  that  1 considered  necessary  to  be  explained  to  Tour  Eminence 
concerning  the  College.  I most  humbly  pray  and  trust  that  the  Holy  See 
recognize  in  this  a fresh  sign  of  our  filial  obedience,  and  that  in  his  kind  heart 
the  Holy  Father  may  vouchsafe  to  pardon  us  if  hitherto  our  Province  has  not 
done  what  it  could  or  has  been  found  wanting.  From  the  enclosed  letter,  Your 
Eminence  will  understand  what  the  meeting  considered  ought  to  be  done  in 
pursuance  of  your  orders  to  designate  a bishop  for  Fort  Wayne.  The  state  of 
Catholicity  in  that  region  will  be  much  advanced  if  that  See  is  filled  as  soon 
as  possible;  all  are  very  pleased  with  its  erection. 

Your  Eminence  will  permit  me  to  say  in  French,  that  I am  very  happy  over 
the  new  postal  arrangement  which  permits  us  to  stamp  our  letters  for  Rome 
here  and  to  pay  here  for  those  which  come  to  us  from  Rome.  May  it  please 
Your  Eminence  to  spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  stamping  your  own  letters  to  me. 

I am, 

Your  Eminence’s 

Most  humble  Servant, 

J.  A.  Purcell, 
Archbishop  of  Cincinnati. 

To  His  Eminence, 

Alexander  Cardinal  Barnabo, 

Cardinal  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda  Fide, 

Rome. 

Cincinnati, 

April  30,  1857. 


2. 


Letter  of  Cardinal  Barnabo  to  Archbishop  Purcell, 

Rome,  February  15,  1862,  on  the  Civil  War  army  chaplains.  (Original). 

The  question  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  chaplains  in  the  different 
armies  during  the  present  war  has  aroused  considerable  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  Catholic  reading  public.  Many  new  standards  have  been  set:  the 
chaplain  of  one  army  being  on  a par  with  officers;  the  chaplains  of  another, 
bearing  arms  in  the  battlefields  like  the  ordinary  soldier.  One  country  com- 
plains that  Catholic  chaplains  are  not  appointed  generously  enough,  and  only 
lately  we  have  had  a meeting  of  the  Catholic  chaplains  of  the  United  States 
Army  to  discuss  questions  of  importance  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
soldiers  entrusted  to  their  care.  The  following  document  is  of  value,  there- 
fore, in  giving  us  a glimpse  into  the  conditions  which  prevailed  during  the 
Civil  War.  It  is  the  original  letter  of  Cardinal  Barnabo,  Prefect  of  the  Pro- 
paganda, to  Archbishop  Purcell  of  Cincinnati,  dated  Rome,  February  15, 
1862.  The  document  is  on  linen  paper,  eight  and  one-quarter  inches  wide, 
and  twelve  inches  long.  It  consists  of  two  folios,  and  is  not  contained  in 
Collectanea  S . Congregations  de  Propaganda  Fide , vol.  I,  (1622-1866),  pub- 
lished at  Rome,  1907. 
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[f.  1.]  Him©,  ac  Bine.  Dne., 

Apostolica  Sedes  vehementer  commota  ob  bellum  quod  in  foederatis  America 
Statibus  excitatum  pervere  non  desinit,  sollicitudinem  suam  militibus  aliisque 
qui  in  oomitatu  militari  give  exercitus  septentrionalis  sive  exercitus  meridionalis 
prospicere  voluit,  ne  iidem  quamcunque  ob  causam  sacramentorum  participation© 
priventur  eo  praesertim  tempore  quo  gravior  urget  neceasitas.  Quapropter  ea 
statuit  quae  et  huic  fini  assequendo  maxima  accomodata,  et  Episcoporum  Americas 
Yotis  plene  consona  esse  non  dubito. 

Itaque  I.  Cappellani  exercitus  qui  certe  probitate  et  pietate  debent  prsestare 
ab  Ordinario  loci  in  quo  commorantur  ad  militum  Confess! ones  excipiendas  intra 
fines  suae  diocesis  approbati,  ab  eodem  Ordinario  facultates  a Ssmo.  Domino 
Nostro  concessas  quae  in  adjectis  continentur,  obtinebunt,  ut  iis  possint  subvenire 
qui  sincera  detestatione  peccatorum  excitati,  apud  eos  sacramentalem  confessionem 
velint  peragere.  2.  Iidem  Cappellani  alterius  Ordinarii  dioecesim  ingressi  et 
vel  in  itinere  exercitum  sequentes,  vel  in  statione  exercitus  morantes,  ex  Apos- 
tolico  indulto  poterunt  sacrum  Ministerium  peragere  iisdem  instruct!  facultatibus 
usque  ad  duos  menses,  nisi  antea  possint  facile  ad  loci  ubi  commorantur  Ordi- 
narum  accedere.  3.  Hoc  autem  duorum  mensium  spatio  debent  loci  Ordinario 
se  sistere,  ut  eo  probante  possint  sacramentales  Confessiones  excipere,  et  iisdem 
facultatibus  et  Apostolica  Sede  concessis  uti.  4.  Ordinarii®  autem  loci  ultro 
permittet  Capellanos  praedictos  in  suo  Ministerio  posse  perseverare  iisdem  pro- 
rogando  omnes  et  singulas  facultates  juxta  formulam  adjectam  no.  11,  [f.  2] 
nisi  indignos  omnino  judicaverit;  quo  in  casu  spirituali  militum  bono  consulet 
per  alios  quos  eisdem  Apostolicis  facultatibus  instruet.  5.  Quod  Bi  neque  duorum 
mensium  spatium  satis  erit,  ut  Cappellani  ad  Ordinarium  possint  accedere,  pote- 
runt Cappellani  in  sui  Ministerii  partibuB  peragendis  prosequi  usque  dum  impossi- 
bilitas  adeundi  Ordinarium  remaneat.  6.  Qua  ad  presentem  rerum  conditionem 
in  Statibus  America  foederatis  ex  apostolica  auctoritate  servanda  erunt  in  spiri- 
tuali bonum  militum  exercitus  sive  septentrionalis  sive  meridionalis,  nullum 
amplius  effectum  hahebunt,  cum  belli  calamitas  cessaverit. 

Commendo  Tibi  ut  exemplar  hujus  epistota  nec  non  adjecti  folii  tua  provincial 
Episcopis  comm  unicare  quantocius  non  pratermittas. 

Amplitudinis  Tua 

etc. 

Roma,  ex  sedibus  S.  Congnis.  de  Propaganda  Fide,  die  15  Februarii,  1862. 

Ad  officia  paratissimus, 

Alex.  C.  Barnabo, 

Praf. 


(Translation.) 

Most  Illustrious  and  Reverend  Sir: 

The  Apostolic  See  deeply  affected  by  the  war  which  continues  to  rage  in 
the  United  States  of  America  wishes  to  look  to  its  responsibility  in  regard  to 
the  soldiers  and  others  in  the  service,  whether  of  the  northern  or  the  southern 
army,  in  order  that  these  persons  may  not  be  deprived  of  any  opportunity  of 
receiving  the  sacraments,  especially  at  this  time  when  the  necessity  is  so  urgent. 
Accordingly  the  Apostolic  See  has  decreed  what  I do  not  doubt  is  best  adapted 
to  reach  this  end  and  in  complete  harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the  Bishops  of 
America. 
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Therefore,  1.  Army  chaplains  who  of  course  ought  to  be  approved  by  the 
Ordinary  of  the  place  in  which  they  are  stopping  as  fit  to  hear  confessions  of 
soldiers  within  the  limits  of  his  diocese,  will  hold  from  the  same  Ordinary  the 
faculties  granted  by  our  Holy  Father  and  stated  in  the  enclosed  letter,  to  enable 
them  to  minister  to  those  who  have  a sincere  detestation  of  their  sins  and  wish 
to  make  sacramental  confession  of  them.  2.  These  same  chaplains,  should  they 
enter  the  diocese  of  another  Ordinary  and,  as  it  may  happen,  remain  there  as 
long  as  the  army  is  marching  through,  will  perform  their  sacred  ministry  and 
enjoy  these  same  faculties  according  to  the  Apostolic  indult,  and  further  they 
have  this  privilege  for  two  months,  if  previously  they  can  not  easily  go  to  the 
Ordinary  of  the  place  in  which  they  are  at  the  time.  3.  However,  during  this 
period  of  two  months  they  ought  to  present  themselves  to  the  Ordinary  of  the 
place  in  order  to  have  his  approbation  in  hearing  sacramental  confessions  and 
in  using  these  same  faculties  which  have  been  granted  by  the  Apostolic  See. 
4.  Moreover  the  Ordinary  of  the  place  on  his  part  will  enable  the  aforesaid 
chaplains  to  continue  their  ministry  by  prolonging  for  them  all  and  individual 
faculties  according  to  the  enclosed  form,  no.  11,  unless  he  should  judge  them 
unworthy.  In  this  case  he  will  take  care  of  the  spiritual  good  of  the  soldiers 
through  the  ministry  of  others  to  whom  he  will  give  these  same  Apostolic  facul- 
ties. 5.  But  if  the  period  of  two  months  is  not  sufficient  for  the  chaplains  to 
go  to  the  Ordinary,  Hie  chaplains  will  have  the  power  to  go  on  performing  the 
functions  of  their  ministry  as  long  as  the  impossibility  of  going  to  the  Ordinary 
remains.  6.  These  decrees,  which  according  to  apostolic  authority  are  to  be 
observed  in  view  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  the  United  States  of  America 
for  the  spiritual  good  of  the  soldiers,  whether  of  the  northern  or  southern  army, 
will  have  no  effect  when  the  calamity  of  war  shall  have  ceased. 

I leave  to  you  the  care  of  sending  as  soon  as  possible  a copy  of  this  letter 
and  of  the  enclosed  circular  to  the  bishops  of  your  province. 

Borne,  Congregation  of  Propaganda  Fide,  February  15,  1862. 

Tour  most  obedient  servant, 

Alexander  Cardinal  Baraabo, 

Prefect. 
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History  of  the  Discovery  and  Conquest  of  Costa  Rica.  By 

Ricardo  Fernandez  Guardia.  Translated  by  Harry  Weston  Van 
Dyke.  New  York,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1914. 

This  work  is  a valuable  addition  to  the  literature  we  possess  dealing 
with  the  conquest  of  America  by  the  Spaniards.  Utilizing  the  manu- 
script of  Senor  Fernandez  Guardia,  the  Translator  who  has  devoted 
himself  to  special  studies  on  Spanish  America,  has  entered  upon  his 
task  thoroughly  equipped,  and  in  a spirit  sympathetic  to  the  country 
that  in  two  centuries  “ settled  and  christianized  a world  larger  than  Eu- 
rope.” He  has  added  a new  instructive  chapter  to  the  history  of  Spanish 
Colonization,  and  brought  to  light  names  and  facts  almost  unknown. 
Until  a period  comparatively  recent,  popular  knowledge  of  Spanish  con- 
quests in  America  among  English-speaking  peoples,  was  limited  to  such 
standard  works  as  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  and  the  Conquest  of  Peru, 
of  Prescott.  Of  other  labors  of  the  Spaniards  in  Central  and  South 
America,  we  knew  comparatively  little.  As  for  Costa  Rica,  “as  late 
as  thirty  years  ago  the  names  even  of  the  first  Conquistadores  were  still 
unknown,  and  the  events  of  the  country’s  past  were  shrouded  in  dark- 
ness.” 

Although  writer  after  writer  has  drawn  upon  the  archives  of  the 
Indies  in  Seville,  immense  historical  treasures  still  lie  buried  in  that 
storehouse  of  documents  dealing  with  the  New  World.  Don  Leon  Fer- 
nandez, father  of  the  author  of  the  present  work,  and  Don  Manuel  M. 
de  Peralta  have  extracted  many  and  valuable  records  dealing  with  the 
history  of  Central  America  from  these  archives,  papers  that  our  author 
has  extensively  used  and  cited  in  his  book.  Not  content,  however,  with 
the  labors  of  others,  Senor  Fernandez  Guardia  has  himself  delved 
deeply  into  this  ocean  of  information,  making  the  Seville  archives  the 
principal  source  of  his  material. 

The  result  of  these  labors  is  the  present  work  which,  if  somewhat 
archaic,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  author  and  translator  have  fre- 
quently used  the  style  of  the  past,  is,  nevertheless,  of  great  value  to  the 
historian,  and  of  considerable  interest  to  the  general  public.  Lacking 
the  literary  charm  of  a Prescott  and  the  thrilling  episodes  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Mexico  and  Peru,  it  is  apt  to  grow  somewhat  monotonous  by 
the  constant  attempts  and  failures  of  the  Conquistadores,  in  whose  ex- 
ploits there  is  naturally  much  similarity.  This,  however,  is  amply 
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counterbalanced  by  the  new  information  one  derives  from  the  study  of 
a history,  thus  far,  but  little  known.  One  comes  in  contact  with  per- 
sonalities that  had  vanished,  but  that  recent  researches  have  resurrected 
from  the  tomb  of  oblivion.  If  the  unfortunate  scenes  of  cruelty  and 
bloodshed  that  have  frequently  stained  the  annals  of  Spanish  Conquest 
in  America  are  met  with  here  as  elsewhere,  there  are  also  recorded 
deeds  of  valor,  of  heroism  and  of  indomitable  perseverance  on  the  part 
of  those  men  who  braved  hunger  and  thirst,  the  terrors  of  the  American 
wilderness  and  death  in  the  pursuit  of  their  goal.  Virtue  too  shines 
conspicuously  in  the  lives  of  some  who  stand  forth  in  bold  relief  and 
in  striking  contrast  to  others.  Not  the  least  valuable  portion  of  the 
work  is  that  dealing  with  the  missionary  labors  of  the  Franciscans  and 
other  devoted  priests,  for  whose  zeal  the  author  evinces  marked  sympathy. 

In  the  first  chapter,  we  are  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  what  Pre- 
Columbian  Costa  Rica  must  have  been,  and  an  interesting  study  in 
ethnology  is  afforded  us.  The  history  proper  deals  with  each  expedition 
chronologically,  with  relations  of  peace  and  war  between  Spaniards  and 
Indians,  with  the  inroads  of  the  Buccaneers,  and  with  the  labors  of 
the  missionaries.  It  covers  the  whole  period  of  Spanish  Colonization, 
and  ends  with  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  congratulate  and  thank  the  author  for  the  result  of  his  inves- 
tigation, and  the  translator  for  having  rendered  them  accessible  to 
English  readers. 


New  England  and  New  France,  Contrasts  and  Parallels  in  Colo- 
nial History.  By  James  Douglas;  with  45  illustrations  and 
maps.  6.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  New  York  and  London,  1913,  pp. 
x + 560. 

This  work  does  not  present  a continuous  and  systematic  history  of 
New  England  and  New  France,  but  is  made  up,  as  the  sub-title  sug- 
gests, of  numerous  disconnected  studies  on  colonial  life.  The  citation 
of  its  chapter-headings  will  perhaps  give,  in  the  briefest  and  most  satis- 
factory manner,  a specific  idea  of  its  contents.  They  are  as  follows: 
I.  Motives  and  Methods  of  North  American  Colonization;  II.  A 
Glimpse  of  the  Past  Reflected  in  the  Present ; III.  Some  of  the  Sources 
of  the  History  of  New  France;  IV.  On  Some  of  the  Contemporaneous 
Documents  Available  for  the  Colonial  History  of  New  England ; V.  The 
Dawn  of  French  Colonial  History  in  North  America ; VI.  Canada  under 
the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Misrule  of  France,  to  the  Close  of  the  Cen- 
tury ; VII.  A Sequel  to  the  History  of  New  France ; VIII.  The  Found- 
ing of  Plymouth  Colony,  as  told  by  Governor  Pradford;  IX.  Laying 
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the  Foundation  of  a Nation,  as  told  by  John  Winthrop,  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  Bay;  X.  How  the  Puritans  on  the  Bay  treated  their 
French  Neighbors  of  L’Acadie ; XI.  The  Status  of  Women  in  New  Eng- 
land and  New  France;  XII.  Slavery  in  New  England  and  New  France; 
XIII.  Education  in  New  England;  XIV.  Education  in  New  France; 
XV.  Heretics,  Quakers,  and  Witches  in  New  England,  and  Demons  in 
New  France ; XVI.  Roman  Catholic  Missions  in  New  France ; Algonquin 
Missions;  XVII.  The  Attitude  of  New  England  towards  the  Indians 
and  The  Puritan  Missions ; XVIII.  The  Mission  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
to  the  Iroquois,  and  the  Fate  of  the  Five  Nations;  XIX.  An  Experiment 
in  Theocracy;  XX.  Ecclesiasticism  in  New  France. 

The  treatment  of  these  various  subjects  is  always  readable  and  fre- 
quently attractive.  It  is  interspersed  with  numerous  reflections  and 
critical  observations  and  reveals  the  author  as  a personal  thinker  and 
capable  writer.  The  important  political,  social  and  ecclesiastical  prob- 
lems are  discussed  with  clearness  and,  generally  speaking,  without 
prejudice.  This  general  absence  of  prejudice  may  be  admitted  without 
implicit  approval  or  acceptance  of  all  the  author’s  views  on  ecclesiastical 
topics.  For  instance,  his  assertion  that  there  is  a woeful  absence  of 
independent  thinking  among  Catholics  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts 
which  he  alleges  in  proof.  A complete  refutation  of  that  opinion  would 
be  impossible  in  the  limited  space  of  this  review,  but  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  call  attention  to  the  work  of  such  transcendent  thinkers  as 
St.  Augustine,  Duns  Scotus,  Albertus  Magnus  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
to  mention  only  a few,  who  flourished  before  Lutheris  time.  Again 
to  restrict  ourselves  to  the  domain  of  religion  itself,  the  Catholic  Church 
insists  on  docility  and  submission ; but  it  also  requires  of  its  members, 
as  far  as  circumstances  permit,  a true  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
teaching  of  Christ. 

That  the  reflections  on  the  Church  contained  in  the  book  are  not 
the  result  of  anti-Catholic  bias  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal systems  are  criticized  freely  and  that  a just  tribute  is  paid  here  and 
there  to  Catholic  achievement.  Thus  we  read  on  p.  513  in  regard  to 
missionary  activity : “ In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Protestant 

Churches  had  not  yet  awakened  to  their  responsibilities  as  missionary 
organizations,  and  therefore  there  could  not  be  expected  on  the  part 
of  either  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Virginia  or  the  Separatist  Churches 
in  New  England  such  aggressi\e  missionary  efforts  as  were  the  glory 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  New  France/' 

The  value  of  the  work  is  enhanced  hv  the  inclusion  of  facsimiles 
and  illustrations.  The  maps  are  good  and  the  reproductions  of  original 
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documents  clear  and  valuable.  The  book  is  well  printed,  sells  at  a 
moderate  price  and  is  a credit  to  the  firm  of  Putnam. 


The  French  in  the  Heart  of  America.  By  John  Finley,  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  and  President  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1914. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  geographical,  not 
the  psychological  sense.  Apart  from  its  intrinsic  worth  it  possesses  a 
peculiar  interest  due  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  been  given 
to  the  American  reader.  The  greater  part  of  its  contents  was  delivered 
in  the  form  of  lectures  to  French  audiences  in  the  Sorbonne  and  other 
intellectual  centres  of  France.  The  keynote  of  the  author’s  treatment 
of  his  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  his  purpose  was  to  stir  up 
in  his  French  audiences  an  interest  and  pride  in  the  glorious  past,  which 
so  many  of  their  gallant  and  adventurous  countrymen,  soldiers,  sailors, 
priests,  played  in  the  winning  of  the  North  American  continent  to 
civilization.  We  may  take  as  a summary  of  this  thesis  a passage  which 
occurs  towards  the  end  of  the  volume : “ France  not  only  christened 

America;  she  not  only  stood  first  far  inside  that  continent  at  the  north, 
and  furnished  Europe  proof  of  its  mighty  dimensions;  she  also  gave 
to  this  continent,  child  of  her  christening,  the  richest  valley  of  the 
world.  . . . When  France  did  yield  it,  because  of  forces  outside  the 
valley  (there  was  hardly  a sound  of  battle  there)  she  gave  it  in  effect 
to  a new  nation.  She  shared  it  with  the  aboriginal  American,  she  gave 
it  to  the  ultimate  American.  By  her  valorous  holding  she  taught  the 
fringe  of  colonies  along  the  Atlantic  their  first  lesson  in  union,  she  gave 
them  a leader  out  of  the  discipline  of  her  borders,  George  Washington, 
whom,  in  the  course  of  time,  she  directly  assisted  with  her  sympathy 
and  means  to  make  certain  the  independence  of  those  same  colonies.” 
(p.  397.) 

After  a brief  introductory  chapter  our  guide  conducts  us  along  the 
rugged  path  of  French  exploration,  pursued  by  Cartier,  Champlain,  Le 
Caron  and  their  followers,  from  the  cliffs  of  the  Saguenay  to  the  Great 
Lakes;  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  down  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf. 
The  most  exacting  of  Frenchmen  could  not  fail  to  be  pleased,  even  de- 
lighted, with  the  strain  of  enthusiasm  in  which,  in  florid  language  and 
with  a constant  eye  for  the  picturesque  Dr.  Finley  tells  that  story  of 
courage,  suffering,  success  and  failure.  His  generous  admiration  is 
extended  not  alone  to  soldier  and  politician,  but  is  given  in  unstinted 
measure  to  the  Gray  friar  and  the  Black  gown.  The  coureyrt  fo  hois. 
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too,  are  awarded  their  ample  meed  of  fame  as  the  pioneers  who  first 
blazed  with  axe  and  trod  with  moccasin  the  paths  which  in  later  years, 
the  engineer  with  his  theodolite  and  steam  engine  has  developed  into 
great  highways  of  the  west. 

Not,  of  course,  with  the  systematic  completeness  of  Parkman  or 
Fiske,  the  fortunes  of  New  France  are  sketched  as  the  fleur-de-lys  slowly 
gave  way  before  the  ensign  of  England ; and  this,  in  its  turn,  disappeared, 
here  by  the  fortune  of  arms,  elsewhere  by  the  political  act  of  Napoleon, 
before  the  flag  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

But  when  we  have  reached  the  passing  of  French  dominion  we  have 
scarcely  reached  the  half-way  landmark  of  the  book.  The  writer  carries 
us  along  through  the  settlement  of  the  wilderness,  the  rise  and  growth 
of  towns  and  cities;  and  he  loves  to  contrast  how  the  whirligig  of  time 
has  brought  great  centres  of  population,  vast  industries,  and  opulent 
agriculture  to  succeed  the  backwoods  fort  and  the  untilled  prairie;  he 
sets  restless,  modern  America  against  “ the  background  of  Gallic  adven- 
ture and  pious  endeavor.”  The  book  may  be  read  with  interest  by  many 
a one  who  would  be  dismayed  if  condemned  to  wade  through  Parkman, 
or  the  Jesuit  Relations . Even  the  man  who  knows  his  Parkman  will 
not  in  every  case,  be  familiar  with  the  quantities  of  information  which 
Dr.  Finley  furnishes  regarding  present  development.  Frequently  we 
are  treated  to  an  unexpectedly  long,  but  never  tedious  digression.  A 
chapter,  for  instance,  opens  with  a brief  notice  of  La  Salle’s  voyage 
up  the  Illinois  river;  well,  the  Sangamon  flows  into  the  Illinois,  and, 
before  we  know  it  we  are  in  for  quite  a long  sketch  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Besides  the  more  formal  setting  forth  of  the  contrasts  and  other 
relations  between  the  past  and  the  present.  Dr.  Finley  frequently  stim- 
ulates interest  in  the  bygone  by  reference  to  the  actual.  You  may  care 
little  for  Colbert,  but  you  will  henceforth  associate  his  name  with  that 
of  one  of  your  friends  after  you  have  read  the  following  passage  which 
occurs  in  the  account  of  the  Mississippi  voyage : “ It  was  for  years 

a wish  of  mine  that  when  Mark  Twain  should  come  to  die,  he  should 
lie,  not  in  an  ordinary  sepulchre  of  earth,  but  in  the  river  which  he 
knew  so  well  and  loved  and  of  whose  golden  days  he  sang.  I wished 
that  the  river  might  be  turned  aside  from  its  wonted  channel,  as  the 
River  Busentius  for  the  interment  of  Alaric,  and  then,  after  his  burial 
there,  be  let  back  to  it  again,  that  he  might  ever  hear  the  sonorous  voice 
of  its  waters  above  him,  and  perhaps,  now  and  then,  the  call  of  the 
leadsman  overhead,  crying  the  depth  beneath,  as  he  himself  in  the  pilot 
house  used  once  to  hear  the  call  ‘ Mark  Twain 9 from  the  darkness 
below”  (pp.  90-92.) 

After  a brief  review  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  conserve 
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the  forests,  streams,  and  other  riches  of  the  country — a movement  which 
the  writer  strongly  urges — the  book  concludes  with  an  epilogue  conse- 
crated to  the  memory  of  Parkman,  from  whose  storehouse  Dr.  Finley 
has  liberally  drawn. 


Contemporary  American  History  (1877-1913).  By  Charles  A. 
Beard,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1914.  8°,  pp.  xiii  -|-  397. 

The  special  purpose  of  the  author  limited  the  scope  and  content  of 
this  work.  He  aimed  at  supplying  students  of  American  government 
and  politics  with  a guide  to  contemporary  history  in  order  to  stimulate 
interest  in  current  events,  as  well  as  to  round  out  their  investigations 
in  the  past  of  American  political  movements  and  institutions.  The 
work  needs  no  apology.  It  is  confined  to  special  topics  and  will  serve 
a useful  purpose  inside  and  outside  the  class-room.  No  effort  is  made 
to  present  a complete  picture  of  the  activities  of  the  past  thirty-five 
years;  nor  is  the  work  a mere  chronicle  of  notable  happenings.  In 
thirteen  chapters  or  essays  a very  thorough  analysis  is  presented  of 
the  drift  in  American  political  and  economic  life  in  what  the  author 
styles  “the  most  wonderful  period  in  American  development.”  As 
might  naturally  be  expected  in  a treatise  dealing  with  movements  which 
are  still  largely  in  process  of  adjustment  very  little  attempt  is  made  to 
pronounce  verdict  on  their  character  and  significance. 

The  author  has  judiciously  excluded  polemics  from  his  pages.  At 
times,  however,  opinions  are  presented  which  will  not  meet  with  univer- 
sal acceptance.  President  Cleveland’s  action  in  the  Venezuela  boundary 
dispute  is  narrated  in  a fashion  not  calculated  to  enhance  the  reputation 
for  statesmanship  of  the  President  or  his  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Olney. 
The  author’s  views  are  a tribute  to  English  self-restraint  and  modera- 
tion. “ Great  Britain  yielded  and  agreed  to  the  earlier  proposition  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  that  the  issue  be  submitted  to  arbitration ; 
and  this  happy  outcome  of  the  matter  contributed  not  a little  to  Mr. 
Cleveland’s  reputation  as  a c sterling  representative  of  the  true  American 
spirit/  This  was  not  diminished  by  the  later  discovery  that  Great 
Britain  was  wholly  right  in  her  claims  in  South  America.” 

Whether  it  is  that  the  author  devotes  his  attention  almost  entirely  to 
the  discussion  of  parties  and  principles,  or  that  platforms  were  more 
important  than  persons,  one  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  great 
figures  in  American  political  life  during  the  last  quarter  of  a century 
appear  very  insignificant  in  his  pages.  Time  alone  can  determine  whether 
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he  has  anticipated  the  verdict  of  history.  Conkling,  Blaine,  Hill,  Hoar, 
Platt,  Quay,  Cleveland,  the  giants  of  yesterday  are  dismissed  in  a few 
curt  phrases.  “ Not  many  of  them  were  great  orators,”  says  the  author 
of  the  post-bellum  Senators,  “or  widely  known  as  profound  students 
of  politics  in  its  historical  and  comparative  aspects.  . . . They  com- 
manded respect  and  admiration  for  their  practical  achievements:  but 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  names  of  more  than  two  or  three  will 
be  known  a century  hence,  save  to  the  antiquarian.” 

Professor  Beard  apparently  has  few  political  heroes.  Perhaps  his 
philosophy  of  things  political  and  economic  does  not  admit  of  heroes; 
but  he  possesses  a faculty  of  generalization,  which  applied  to  the  difficult 
theme  of  current  politics,  produces  results  which  ought  to  be  of  value 
to  politicians  practical  as  well  as  speculative.  A general  discussion  of 
the  constitutional  and  social  results  of  this  interesting  quarter  of  a 
century  in  American  political  life  would  have  pleased  many  readers. 

The  work  is  provided  with  a carefully  selected  Bibliography,  a 
concession  to  the  conventional  which  one  would  hardly  expect  after 
reading  the  Preface. 


The  Beginnings  of  Colonial  Maine  (1602-1658).  By  Henry  S.  Bur- 
rage,  D.  D.,  State  Historian.  Printed  for  the  State.  Portland, 
Maine.  1914.  Pp.  412. 

This  is  a welcome  addition  to  American  local  history.  It  covers  a 
period  which  has  hitherto  been  scantily  dealt  with  by  historians,  and  is 
based  on  much  new  and  valuable  material  which  is  for  the  first  time 
woven  into  a connected  narrative.  It  is  a record  of  half  a century  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  were  for  the  most  part  commercial 
adventurers  drawn  by  the  lure  of  fishing  and  trading  to  establish  per- 
manent settlements  in  this  portion  of  the  Western  World.  After  a chap- 
ter on  Early  English  Voyages  to  the  American  Coast,  the  author  de- 
scribes the  various  expeditions,  commencing  with  that  of  Gosnold  and 
Pring  and  the  settlements  in  Maine  down  to  the  time  when  Maine 
accepted  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.  Though  there  is  constant 
reference  to  the  changing  political  conditions  in  England,  the  work  is 
local  in  character  and  local  in  its  appeal.  There  is  practically  no  refer- 
ence to,  and  no  attempt  at  detailed  description  of  the  geographical,  phy- 
sical, or  ethnological  conditions  in  what  was  designated  as  early  as  1622 
the  Province  of  Maine. 

While  a tone  of  deep  admiration  runs  through  the  book  for  the 
English  settlers  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  French  come  in  for  very 
little  notice  or  praise.  De  Monts’  failure  to  establish  a French  colony 
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is  attributed  to  reasons  far  from  favorable  to  the  colonists  who  accom- 
panied him.  "It  is  difficult  to  account  for  De  Monts’  failure  on  any 
other  ground  than  that  of  weakness  in  most  of  the  colonists.  Aside 
from  Champlain,  and  a few  others,  it  may  be,  the  colonists  of  Port 
Royal  were  not  of  such  stuff  as  is  required  in  the  founders  of  states,  or 
in  the  beginnings  of  any  large  enterprise.  . . . The  colonists  were  too 
easily  discouraged.  They  were  lacking  in  high  aims  and  the  cheerful 
endurance  of  great  hardships.”  In  view  of  what  the  French  accom- 
plished elsewhere,  and  of  what  is  repeated  in  every  chapter  in  regard 
to  the  commercial  aims  of  all  the  English  expeditions  these  strictures  are 
without  much  historical  worth  as  explaining  the  French  failure. 

Much  minute  attention  is  given  to  the  details  of  the  various  expe- 
ditions which  led  to  the  colonization  of  Maine.  Full  credit  is  done  to 
a race  of  hardy,  adventurous  and  daring  mariners,  whose  tenacity  of 
purpose  in  the  face  of  dangers  and  discouragement  deserved  the  reward 
they  enjoyed  of  founding  a nation. 

The  author’s  general  conclusion  seems  hardly  just  to  the  Founders 
of  Colonial  Maine.  He  explains  the  failure  of  the  Maine  settlements  to 
grow  and  prosper  as  did  the  settlements  in  other  parts  of  New  England 
on  the  ground  that  “ the  men  who  were  influential  in  these  settlements 
were  largely  on  the  wrong  side.  Neither  they  nor  their  promoters  in 
England  were  inspired  by  the  high  ideals  with  reference  to  freedom, 
religion  and  governmental  interests  that  drew  to  the  shores  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans.”  Colonial  Maine  accepted 
or  was  forced  to  accept  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts;  but  the  Maine 
colonists  could  have  worked  out  their  destiny  apart  from  their  Puritan 
neighbors. 


Catholic  Footsteps  In  Old  New  York:  A Chronicle  of  Catholicity 
in  the  City  of  New  York  from  1524  to  1808.  By  William 
Harper  Bennett.  New  York,  Schwartz,  Kir  win  and  Fauss. 
1909.  Pp.  viii  -f  499. 

That  the  footsteps  of  Catholics  in  New  Amsterdam  and  the  early 
New  York  were  few  has  not  prevented  the  author  from  presenting  a 
most  interesting  and  vital  account  of  the  history  of  Catholicity  in  the 
Metropolis  of  the  New  World  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  A great  merit  of  the  book  is  that  the  slender  thread  of  Catholic 
history  is  interwoven  with  the  political  and  social  changes  in  New  York 
in  such  a fashion  that  one  can  never  lose  sight  of  the  significance  of 
each  incident  in  the  life  of  the  church  and  the  community.  There  are 
frequent  digressions,  many  biographical  notices  interspersed  in  the  nar- 
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rative,  but  never  in  such  a manner  as  to  break  its  sequence.  With  such 
an  admirable  model  for  diocesan  and  local  history,  Catholics  can  have 
no  excuse  if  the  history  of  the  Church  in  other  localities  is  not  better 
known  and  more  widely  read. 


Memoirs,  Historical  and  Edifying,  of  a Missionary  Apostolic  of 
the  Order  of  Saint  Dominic,  Among  Various  Indian  Tribes 
and  Among  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Most  Eeverend  John 
Ireland,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul.  Saint  Clara  College, 
Sinsinawa,  Wisconsin,  1915.  Pp.  375  + xx. 

In  these  memoirs  of  Father  Samuel  Charles  Mazzuchelli  we  have  a 
beautiful  book, — a mirror  in  which  one  sees  reflected  a still  more  beau- 
tiful soul  and  character.  Written  primarily  to  give  the  author's  order 
and  the  people  of  his  native  Italy  a better  knowledge  of  that  part  of 
the  United  States  in  which  he  labored — possibly  also  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  the  American  missions — the  volume  is  true  to  its  fuller  title: 
Memoirs , Historical  and  Edifying , of  a Missionary  Apostolic.  From 
beginning  to  end  it  abounds  in  a rich  fund  of  historical  data  invaluable 
to  the  student  and  the  writer  of  the  history  of  the  early  church  in  that 
part  of  the  great  north-midwest  country  comprised  in  the  States  of 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  northwest  Illinois.  This  data  is  all  the 
more  important  because  given  with  great  detail  of  incident,  and  careful 
attention  to  dates,  place  and  sequence  of  events.  Occasional  reflections 
on  the  American  people  and  manners  show  an  insight  into  the  genius 
of  our  country  and  a sympathy  for  its  institutions  rarely  met  with  in 
foreigners  of  that  day.  Here  and  there  we  find  sound  expositions  of 
Christian  doctrine  or  sane  spiritual  advice,  and  catch  glimpses  of  the 
author's  deep  piety,  and  his  unfailing  confidence  in  the  divine  Provi- 
dence. Never  have  we  read  a more  unostentatious,  or  a more  natural, 
lively  and  sweetly  told  account  of  one’s  labors  in  the  harvest  of  souls  than 
that  found  in  these  memoirs.  The  reader  almost  becomes  a companion 
of  the  pioneer  missionary  in  his  lonely  journeys  along  the  great  lakes, 
through  unbroken  forests,  or  over  wide  prairies,  as  he  goes  from  wigwam 
to  wigwam  of  the  red  man,  from  settlement  to  settlement  of  half-breed 
or  French  Canadian,  or  visits  the  remote  colonies  of  Americans.  The 
friar's  humility  was  such  that  he  did  not  sign  his  name  to  his  memoirs ; 
and  it  is  only  through  the  original  language  in  which  they  are  written, 
and  the  portrayal  of  his  labors  that  we  know  their  author.  Through  the 
volume  there  run  beautiful  and  accurate  descriptions  of  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  country  through  which  the  missionary's  ministrations  carried 
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him,  and  of  the  life  and  manners  of  its  early  inhabitants.  All  these 
combine  to  make  Father  Mazzuchelli’s  memoirs  a book  of  intense  in- 
terest. There  is  not  a dry  page  in  it.  Once  one  has  begun  to  read  it, 
it  is  with  regret  that  he  has  to  lay  it  down  without  finishing  at  the  first 
sitting. 

Strange  that  these  memoirs  of  so  conspicuous  a clergyman  in  the 
early  Church  of  the  northwest — it  was  published  about  1844 — should 
have  gone  so  long  practically  unknown  and  without  an  English  dress. 
Through  their  translation  Sister  Benedicts  Kennedy,  0.  S.  D.,  has  not 
only  done  a good  work  for  her  community  of  Sinsinawa,  Wisconsin, 
which  was  founded  by  Father  Mazzuchelli,  but  has  placed  readers  of 
Catholic  literature  generally  under  a debt  of  gratitude.  Some  may  re- 
gret that  the  translator  was  not  freer  in  her  English  rendition  so  as  to 
give  it  a flow  and  cadence  more  natural  to  our  tongue.  But,  as  she 
tells  us  in  her  preface,  she  felt  that  exactness  and  reverence  for  the 
saintly  author  of  the  memoirs  forbade  the  least  departure  from  the 
original  Italian.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  she  has  been  happy  in 
her  translation. 

No  less  happy  was  she  in  the  choice  of  the  learned  archbishop  of 
Saint  Paul  to  write  the  preface.  No  living  man  has  a broader  or 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  history  and  the  traditions  of  the  Church 
in  those  parts  of  the  country,  where  our  pioneer  missionary  labored  so 
long,  so  zealously,  and  so  fruitfully,  than  Doctor  Ireland.  “ Whenever,” 
says  the  prefacer,  “ the  pen  of  the  historian  traces  in  merited  colorings 
the  work  of  the  Catholic  Church,  during  the  middle  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  Michigan  and  in  Wisconsin,  in  Illinois  and  in 
Iowa,  a picture  is  there  of  singular  beauty  of  characterization,  of  sin- 
gular power  of  inspiration — that  which  delineates  the  achievements  of 
Samuel  Charles  Mazzuchelli.  . . . Mazzuchelli  was  the  saint.  He  was 
the  saint,  immaculate  of  life,  scrupulous  of  duty,  exquisite  in  tender- 
ness of  piety — in  every  attitude  the  man  of  God,  his  every  relation  with 
fellowmen  revealing  the  spiritual  lucidity  of  his  inner  soul,  his  every 
act  sending  forth  the  fire  of  love  that  burnt  so  brightly  within  him. 
This  is  the  testimony  of  all  who  had  known  him,  or  had  known  of  him ; 
this  the  uninterrupted  rippling  of  the  stream  of  tradition  wherever  the 
remembrance  of  him  survives — the  remembrance  surviving  wherever, 
even  for  once,  his  apostolic  footsteps  wended  their  wearied  way.  . . . 
Mazzuchelli  was  the  missionary.  With  him  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Church,  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  was  a burning  passion.  It  had  sent 
him  in  his  youth  to  the  wilderness.  ...  It  remained  forceful  into  old 
age.  Its  pathway  always  was  amid  hardships  and  sacrifices.  He  never 
sought  surcease.  Vacation  he  did  not  know.  . . . One  business  was 
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his — work  for  souls ; to  that  was  given  his  whole  time,  his  whole  energy. 
His  was  the  device  of  the  Master:  ‘ I am  come  to  cast  the  fire  on  earth; 
and  what  will  I,  but  that  it  be  kindled  ? ’ ” Beautiful  words  these,  as 
is  all  the  archbishop’s  long  preface  of  eighteen  pages.  But  it  is  all 
authentic  history,  as  well  as  instructive  reading. 

It  is  a pity  that  we  have  not  similar  memoirs  of  the  remaining  twenty 
years  of  the  zealous  friar’s  apostolic  life.  Father  Mazzuchelli  was  born 
in  1806  of  a wealthy  and  influential  Milanese  family.  He  entered  the 
Order  of  Saint  Dominic  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  studied 
in  Rome,  and  came  to  America  in  the  fall  of  1828.  Ordained,  Sept.  5, 
1830,  in  Cincinnati  by  the  saintly  first  bishop  of  that  city.  Right  Rev. 
E.  D.  Fenwick,  0.  P.,  his  fruitful  missionary  career  began  at  once,  end- 
ing only  with  his  death  four  and  thirty  years  later.  He  died,  Feb.  23, 
1864,  of  pneumonia  contracted  from  exposure  in  his  ministrations  of 
charity. 


A History  of  England,  from  the  Defeat  of  the  Armada  to  the 
Death  of  Elizabeth.  With  an  Account  of  the  English  Institu- 
tions during  the  late  Sixteenth  and  early  Seventeenth  Centuries. 
By  Edward  P.  Cheyney,  Professor  of  European  History  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Vol.  I.  Longmans,  Green  and  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1914.  Pp.  x -f-  560. 

Dr.  Cheyney,  who  is  the  acknowledged  master  of  Elizabethan  history 
in  the  United  States,  has  dedicated  this  important  volume  to  the  stu- 
dents past  and  present  of  his  Saturday  Seminar  in  English  History  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  scope  of  his  book  is  a twofold 
one:  first,  to  give  an  account  of  the  events  of  the  last  fifteen  years  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign  (1588-1603) ; and  secondly  to  give  a minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  institutions  of  the  time,  a clearer  exposition  "of  central 
and  local  government,  industry,  the  church  and  its  opponents,  intellec- 
tual life  and  social  customs  at  the  culmination  of  a period  of  especial 
interest;  a period  which  has  the  additional  claim  to  attention  that  it 
was  the  eve  of  the  settlement  of  America,  and  that  many  of  these  insti- 
tutions were  about  to  become  the  basis  of  a new  form  of  society  beyond 
the  sea.”  He  has  divided  this  first  volume  into  four  parts.  In  the 
first  part  he  deals  with  the  question  of  the  royal  administration  of  the 
kingdom  and  covers  practically  the  same  ground  as  in  his  published  lec- 
ture, The  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  given  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  November,  1913.  Queen  Elizabeth’s  difficult  personality, 
her  household,  her  ministers  and  courtiers,  the  customs  and  usages  of 
her  Court,  the  judicial  administration  of  the  kingdom,  especially  that 
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of  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  Courts  of  Equity,  and  a dear,  concise 
account  of  the  whole  organization  of  the  government  are  dealt  with  in 
a way  that  makes  an  unusually  difficult  subject  easy  to  read  and  easy 
to  be  understood.  When  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  on  November  17, 
1558,  it  was  as  difficult  to  define  the  political  future  of  the  country 
as  its  religious  future.  At  the  death  of  Mary  Tudor  the  majority  of 
Englishmen  did  not  know  whether  they  should  call  themselves  Catholics 
or  Protestants,  and  of  international  policy  there  was  little,  for  Philip's 
presence  in  England  had  failed  to  bring  the  country  into  the  main 
stream  of  European  activities.  Only  in  religious  matters  were  there 
any  echoes  from  the  Continent.  Three  times  in  twelve  years  they  had 
changed  their  religion  (1547,  1553,  and  1559)  and  no  one  was  sure, 
probably  not  even  the  Queen  herself  of  what  the  future  would  bring. 
During  the  first  thirty  years  of  her  reign  all  doubt  on  the  question  of 
religion  was  dissipated  and  along  with  it  went  the  obscurity  which  had 
ushered  in  her  reign  on  her  political  attitude  both  towards  those  within 
the  realm  who  differed  with  her  in  belief  and  towards  the  outside  world 
at  large.  From  the  international  point  of  view  her  reign  was  a time  of 
complicated  diplomatic  relations;  but  from  1588  onwards  when  the  de- 
feat of  the  Spanish  Armada  aroused  the  patriotism  of  the  realm,  a 
patriotism  in  which  Catholics  and  Protestants  shared  equally,  the  ex- 
ternal interests  of  England  were  all  forced  into  a groove  which  ended 
by  giving  England  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  Elizabeth  was 
fifty-five  years  old  in  November  1588  when  she  took  part  in  the  celebra- 
tion at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  honor  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  these  last  fifteen  years  of  her  reign  placed  England  as  mistress 
among  the  countries  of  the  world,  a position  it  has  maintained  from 
that  time  down  to  our  own.  Dr.  Cheyney  takes  us  into  the  intimacy 
of  her  court  as  well  as  into  the  intimacy  of  her  own  mind,  and  the  knowl- 
edge we  gain  from  his  descriptions  of  the  time  hardly  augments  our 
respect  or  esteem  for  a woman  whose  heart  contained  few  generous  im- 
pulses, whose  intellectual  powers  were  moderate,  who  was  a severe,  ob- 
stinate and  vain  mistress,  and  whose  exasperating  methods  of  govern- 
ment won  for  her  but  few  friends  in  her  entourage.  "It  is  hard  to 
judge,”  says  Dr.  Cheyney,  “ of  Elizabeth's  religion.  She  was  certainly 
not  devout.  She  seldom  talked  or  apparently  thought  of  religious  mat- 
ters, paid  scant  respect  to  clergymen  and  took  no  interest  in  the  church 
controversies  of  the  time  except  when  they  became  matters  of  state. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  was  regular  in  all  formal  religious  observances, 
her  state  papers  are  full  of  expressions  of  recognition  of  her  position 
as  a Christian  ruler,  and  she  shared  in  the  practice  of  pious  appeal  and 
ascription  usual  at  the  time.  She  even  composed  certain  eloquent  pray- 
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ers  for  public  uses.  But  her  devotion  was  quite  impersonal.  In  her 
times  of  depression  she  sought  her  consolation  rather  in  the  classics  than 
in  the  Bible.”  The  treatment  accorded  the  Catholics  during  her  reign 
is  one  of  the  saddest  and  cruelest  in  the  pages  of  history  outside  the 
times  of  the  early  persecutions.  And  the  methods  used  by  Topcliffe, 
the  priest-hunter,  whose  name  has  found  its  way  into  many  Latin  manu- 
scripts of  the  time  as  a verb,  topcliffizarey  which  expresses  the  most 
abominable  methods  of  torture,  has  not  left  her  reign  a very  happy 
reputation  with  regard  to  religious  matters.  We  have,  however,  ad- 
vanced a long  distance  from  the  time  when  Dr.  Sander  published  his 
astounding  statement  regarding  her  birth,  and  in  the  works  of  Meyer, 
Gardiner  and  Cheyney,  the  final  result  arrived  at  is  that  the  Queen  her- 
self was  less  to  blame  than  the  courtiers  and  ministers  who  directed  her. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  work  Dr.  Cheyney  describes  the  military 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  from  1588  to  1595  and  pictures  with  uncommon 
attractiveness  the  expedition  of  1589  against  Spain  and  Portugal.  He 
treats  of  this  expedition  because  it  is  characteristic  of  the  time,  “ one  of 
those  familiar  half-naval,  half-military  expeditions  of  which  so  many 
were  to  follow;  it  disclosed  the  essential  weakness  of  Spain,  so  clearly 
recognized  after  this  time  by  the  more  enlightened  English  leaders;  it 
was  an  army  and  navy  typical  of  the  period,  poorly  equipped  and  un- 
certainly directed,  but  so  infused  with  vigor  and  reckless  bravery  as  to 
overcome  many  obstacles  and  to  yield  rather  to  its  own  inherent  weak- 
nesses of  organization  than  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  or  the  difficulties 
of  its  task.  Doubtful  instructions,  a delayed  departure,  empty  provision 
barrels,  and  a southwest  wind  were  familiar  forms  of  adversity  for  Eng- 
lish fleets  leaving  their  home  ports  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
expeditions  that  followed  that  of  1589  on  the  continent  and  upon  the 
seas,  in  the  ever  widening  sphere  of  warfare,  were  only  too  similar  to  it 
in  their  equipment  and  in  their  fate.”  The  expeditions  against  Spain 
are  bound  up  in  what  is  called  the  common  cause , namely  the  common 
cause  of  the  reformed  religion  against  the  Roman  Catholic  church ; and 
here  we  would  submit  that  the  descriptions  of  this  part  of  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  cannot  be  given  thoroughly  unless  we  are  told 
at  the  same  time  the  story  of  the  Catholic  Enterprise  which  was  led  by 
the  Pope  and  Philip  II  and  many  others,  especially  Father  Persons,  the 
Jesuit.  The  religious  problems  of  that  day  were  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  political  outlook  that  the  other  expeditions  which  occurred  dur- 
ing this  time,  namely,  those  of  Willoughby  to  France,  1589,  Vere  to  the 
Netherlands  and  Norris  to  Brittany,  1590-1591,  and  the  expedition  of 
Essex  to  Normandy  in  1591,  cannot  be  understood  unless  we  realize  that 
the  cause  underlying  these  efforts  was  a question  of  religion.  There  is 
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no  doubt  that  Spanish  cruelty  in  the  Netherlands  had  aroused  the  people 
of  the  Low  Countries  to  a bitterness  of  feeling  against  Spain  which 
Elizabeth  was  only  too  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  in  order  to  weaken 
her  rival.  The  third  part  of  Dr.  Cheyne/s  excellent  work  deals  with 
the  period  of  exploration  between  1551  and  1603.  He  gives  us  the  story 
of  the  numerous  expeditions  to  the  Northeast  and  the  Northwest  with 
the  foundation  of  the  Muscovy  and  Eastland  Companies  and  attempts 
to  settle  Newfoundland  and  Virginia.  England’s  growing  power  in  the 
Mediterranean,  her  trade  with  Morocco  and  the  Guinea  Coast,  and  the 
beginnings  of  her  commerce  with  the  East  Indies  are  all  told  in  a way 
that  sheds  a great  deal  of  new  light  upon  this  subject.  The  story  of 
these  commercial  activities  leads  naturally  to  the  fourth  part  of  this 
volume,  namely,  that  of  piracy  and  violence  on  the  high  seas.  The 
English  at  this  time  had  a reputation  throughout  Europe  of  being  a 
nation  of  pirates.  And  the  policy  carried  on  by  the  English  government 
of  piratical  enterprises  against  countries  with  which  it  was  at  peace 
makes  it  difficult  to  reconcile  our  belief  in  the  good  intentions  of  the 
government  in  other  matters  of  concern  at  home.  There  can  be  no 
defence  of  the  English  polity  of  this  time,  and  the  naval  wars  carried 
on  against  Spain  during  this  period  take  on  a rather  unsavory  aspect 
if  judged  in  the  light  of  the  international  law  of  our  own  day.  Spain 
herself,  however,  was  not  altogether  guiltless  in  this  respect,  and 
Dr.  Cheyney’s  descriptions  of  the  institutions  of  the  time  help  us  to 
understand  the  difficult  question  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  govern- 
mental leaders  of  the  two  countries.  His  work  is  excellently  written  and 
his  many  readers,  who  already  look  upon  him  as  their  guide  in  English 
history,  will  await  with  pleasurable  anticipation  the  concluding  volume 
of  this  work. 


The  Democracy  of  the  Constitution,  and  Other  Addresses  and 
Essays.  By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner’s Sons,  1915. 

The  chapters  from  which  this  book  gets  its  title  comprise  a series  of 
addresses  against  the  compulsory  initiative  and  referendum,  the  recall 
of  federal  judges  and  direct  primary  elections.  The  remaining  chapters 
are  miscellaneous  essays,  biographical,  historical  and  literary.  Mr. 
Lodge’s  party  affiliations  and  his  record  as  a conservative  legislator 
would  leave  no  doubt  as  to  his  attitude  toward  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  of  a radical  nature,  especially  when  these  measures  attempt 
to  extend  the  power  of  the  voters  by  curtailing  that  of  their  chosen  repre- 
sentatives. But  the  author  appears  in  these  pages  as  a champion  rather 
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than  an  opponent  of  popular  institutions.  He  takes  the  position  of  one 
who  is  protecting  democracy  against  its  over-zealous  friends.  The  rep- 
resentative principle,  as  developed  in  the  slow  course  of  centuries  in  the 
English  Parliament  and  as  first  incorporated  into  a national  constitu- 
tion in  the  United  States,  is  the  mainstay  of  true  democracy.  To  curtail 
the  function  of  the  representative  body  by  transferring  legislative  respon- 
sibility to  the  hands  of  the  voters  would  be  to  destroy  the  finely  balanced 
system  which  our  forefathers  so  excellently  wrought.  Moreover,  the 
voting  public  would  be  incapable  of  deciding  wisely  the  intricate  ques- 
tions which  could  at  any  time  be  forced  before  them  for  decision  by 
a very  small  minority  of  disgruntled  voters.  Especially  would  this  be 
true  with  regard  to  judicial  questions  brought  before  the  people  by  the 
recall.  Examples  from  history  are  cited  to  show  that  devices  which  ren- 
der public  sentiment  too  immediately  decisive  of  great  national  issues 
have  invariably  resulted  in  the  death  of  true  democracy.  The  people 
should  rule,  but  to  do  so  wisely  such  delays  and  checks  as  a responsible 
representative  body  provides  are  necessary.  To  put  aside  or  to  weaken 
the  safeguards  which  the  makers  of  the  constitution  placed  about  our 
popular  institutions  would  be  to  open  the  way  to  mob  rule  and  autocracy. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  read  opinions  so  logically  deduced  and  so  happily 
expressed  as  those  of  Mr.  Lodge’s  on  the  democracy  of  our  constitution. 
Yet  even  those  who  share  his  views  might  justly  complain  that  too  little 
credit  is  given  to  the  arguments  of  his  opponents. 

The  miscellaneous  essays  are  written  in  Mr.  Lodge’s  most  charming 
manner  and  many  who  will  not  accept  his  views  on  constitutional  gov- 
ernment will  follow  him  with  delight  when  he  talks  of  other  things. 
The  student  of  methodology  will  read  with  pleasure  the  author’s  account 
of  a historical  myth.  This  particular  myth  is  typical  of  many  which 
quite  unaccountably  get  into  the  pages  of  history  and  grow  by  many 
repetitions  and  embellishments.  The  essay  on  Calhoun  adds  nothing 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  man  or  his  period.  It  is  a piece  of  eulogy 
which  any  admirer  living  in  a subsequent  generation  might  have  written. 
Not  so  with  regard  to  the  thoroughly  delightful  and  refreshing  char- 
acter sketch  of  Thomas  B.  Reed  with  whom  the  author  enjoyed  a long 
and  intimate  acquaintance.  The  charm  of  intimacy  is  conveyed  in  the 
printed  page;  the  reader  feels,  after  finishing  the  essay,  that  he  has 
been  engaged  in  a confidential  chat  with  this  eminently  “ successful 
politician.”  The  other  essays  are  purely  literary  and  highly  entertain- 
ing. Though  they  have  no  special  claim  on  the  historical  specialist  no 
reader  of  the  book  should  omit  them.  The  one  entitled  The  Origin  of 
Certain  Americanisms  is  especially  satisfying  to  Americans  who  believe 
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that  the  correct  use  of  the  mother  tongue  is  not  confined  to  the  charmed 
circle  within  which  their  English  critics  dwell. 


Masters  of  the  Wilderness.  By  Charles  Bert  Reed,  M.  D.,  author 
of  the  “ First  Great  Canadian.”  Chicago:  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1914.  Pp.  139. 

This  small  volume  is  made  up  of  three  distinct  essays  dealing  with 
the  early  colonization  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  author's 
purpose  is,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  “ to  renew  a flagging  interest  in 
the  first  phases  of  the  comprehensive  movement  which  now  takes  so 
conspicuous  a part  in  our  national  life.”  It  is  unquestionably  true  that 
the  development  of  a country  depends  largely  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  first  settlers  began  their  work  of  colonization.  The  all  important 
question  was  to  determine  the  best  method  to  be  followed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  aborigines,  for  whatever  policy  was  adopted  it  was  bound  to 
leave  a lasting  impress  upon  them. 

The  manner  in  which  the  first  English  colonists  in  Northwestern 
Canada  treated  the  Indians  was  little  short  of  brutal;  the  result  being 
that  when  the  time  for  their  evangelization  was  ripe  it  was  French  not 
English  missionaries  who  attained  the  more  fruitful  results. 

Fortunately,  Dr.  Reed  does  not  attempt  to  narrate  the  doings  of 
the  first  Catholic  missionaries.  It  is  clear  from  a few  remarks  concern- 
ing them,  that  he  is  not  entirely  free  from  religious  prejudice.  In  his 
first  essay  he  recounts  briefly  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company.  Everyone  will  agree  with  him  that  the  Indians  were 
maltreated  by  the  English  traders.  The  “ factors”  were  greedy  and 
unjust,  their  servants  were  slaves,  and  it  was  only  after  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  of  unflagging  labor  that  they  enjoyed  any  freedom.  The 
monoply  of  the  fur  trade  simply  served  to  enrich  the  few  and  during 
the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  the  castor  and  beaver  were  found  in  abundance,  fortunes  were  easily 
made  in  Canada. 

According  to  our  author,  until  the  coming  of  the  missionaries,  the 
Indian  character  was  quite  steadily  improving  in  those  qualities  that 
make  the  efficient  fur  collector : he  adds,  “ since  then  the  Indian,  sure 
of  absolution,  has  become  a sneak  and  a hypocrite  and  does  not  hesitate 
to  commit  theft.”  Such  statements  show  the  author  knows  little  about 
the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  has  read  practically  nothing 
about  the  work  of  the  early  missionaries  among  the  Indians.  The  harsh 
un-Christianlike  treatment  which  the  Indians  received  from  the  hands 
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of  the  traders  made  them  dishonest.  The  traders  introduced  the  “fire 
water  ” which,  with  its  demoralizing  effects  made  the  Indian  more  savage 
and  less  virile  than  he  was  by  nature.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  untiring 
missionaries,  such  as  Brebeuf,  Lalemont  and  Jogues,  they  were  taught 
to  be  temperate  and  to  respect  one  another’s  rights.  Compare  the  Indian 
of  today  with  those  of  three  hundred  years  ago  and  note  what  a won- 
derful transformation  has  taken  place.  Certainly,  this  is  attributable 
in  large  measure  to  the  Catholic  missionaries.  The  present  day  Indian 
is  not  faultless;  yet  his  childlike  faith  is  an  example  of  a true  capacity 
for  civilization. 

The  last  two  essays  are  entitled  “ The  Beaver  Club  ” and  the  “ Dream 
of  Empire.”  They  are,  like  the  first  essay,  well  written.  In  the  former 
the  life  of  the  fur  trader  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes 
is  excellently  portrayed.  We  may  also  say  that  his  treatment  of  the 
French  explorers,  who  tried  to  establish  a purely  French  colony  in  the 
Mississippi  valley  is  quite  fair. 


Pioneers  of  the  Cross  in  Canada.  By  Dean  Harris,  author  of 

“Days  and  Nights  in  the  Tropics,”  “By  Path  and  Trail,”  etc. 

B.  Herder,  St.  Louis,  1912,  pp.  240.  Price  $1.50  net. 

The  author’s  intention  in  this  readable  volume  is  to  record  in  a 
popular  form  the  lives  of  the  pioneer  missionaries  of  Canada.  In 
the  first  chapter  he  gives  a brief  outline  of  the  origin  and  rise  of 
monasticism,  pointing  out  the  conditions  which  brought  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  different  religious  orders.  In  compliance  with  the  wish 
of  the  explorer,  Samuel  Champlain,  and  with  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
four  Franciscans,  or  Recollets  sailed  for  Canada  in  1615.  It  is  hard  for 
us  to  realize  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  endured  by  these 
zealous  missionaries  in  their  new  field  of  labor.  They  were  unacquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  savages,  unaccustomed  to  the  hardships  of  a 
Canadian  winter,  yet  they  set  to  work  immediately  and  before  long 
Father  D’Obbeau  mastered  the  language  and  compiled  a dictionary  of 
the  Montagnais  dialect.  This  wonderful  achievement  placed  him  in  a 
position  to  commence  his  work  of  evangelization.  He  and  his  com- 
panions laboured  incessantly  amongst  the  Hurons,  who  were  without 
religion,  without  law,  without  God  and  given  over  completely  to  sen- 
suality. They  made  a few  converts,  but  in  spite  of  their  zeal  and  self- 
sacrifice,  circumstances  did  not  allow  their  mission  to  assume  a per- 
manent form.  In  1625,  in  answer  to  an  invitation  from  the  Franciscans, 
four  Jesuits  arrived  at  Quebec.  The  Jesuits  being  stronger  in  numbers 
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were  in  a better  position  to  do  more  effective  work  and  establish  per- 
manent missions.  Three  of  them  were  destined  to  give  up  their  lives 
for  Christ.  Time  and  again  when  success  seemed  to  be  within  their 
grasp,  famine  or  pestilence  set  in,  and  the  Indians  not  yet  strong  in  the 
faith  cast  everything  aside,  accusing  the  “ Black-robes  ” of  sorcery  and 
witchcraft.  Another  trial  for  the  missionaries  was  to  keep  peace  amongst 
the  different  tribes.  Several  times  entire  villages  of  Hurons  were 
destroyed  by  the  warlike  Iroquois,  who  were  never  contented  unless  all 
the  inhabitants  were  massacred.  But  as  Bancroft  says,  these  massacres 
never  quenched  the  enthusiasm  of  the  missionaries,  nor  were  they  ever 
wanting  in  heroism  and  enterprise  on  behalf  of  the  cross.  The  priests 
accompanied  scattered  bands  from  one  place  to  another;  in  time  of 
danger  baptizing  their  catechumens  and  administering  the  sacraments 
of  Penance  and  Extreme  Unction  to  the  dying.  Little  could  be  done 
with  the  Iroquois  who  were  cruel  to  all  strangers,  whether  Indian  or 
European.  Their  raids  upon  the  Hurons  hampered  greatly  the  work  of 
the  missionaries,  but  whatever  reverses  they  met  with,  they  never  flinched. 
Finally  Frs.  Brebeuf,  Jogues  and  Lalemont  were  called  upon  to  shed 
their  blood.  This  they  did  willingly  and  with  true  Christian  heroism. 
The  author’s  chapters  dealing  with  the  martyrdom  of  these  holy  men, 
give  a graphic  description  of  all  that  took  place  during  their  trials  and 
of  the  tortures  they  had  to  endure  before  expiring.  These  examples  of 
fortitude,  did  more  for  the  advancement  of  their  work  and  increasing 
the  number  of  converts  than  a life-time  of  preaching.  The  poor  un- 
sophisticated Indian  was  incapable  of  grasping  many  of  the  sublime 
mysteries  of  religion  but  such  examples  of  bravery  and  moral  strength 
convinced  them  that  Christianity  was  more  than  human.  This  along 
with  the  inexhaustible  patience  and  energy  of  subsequent  missionaries 
at  last  triumphed  over  the  irreligion  and  brutality  of  the  aborigines. 
Even  as  early  as  1645,  before  Brebeuf  was  martyred,  the  savage  nature 
of  many  was  changed.  To  bring  about  a transformation  that  would 
induce  one  tribe  to  pray  for  another  is  almost  incredible.  Yet  such 
was  the  case  with  Lalemont’s  Hurons.  Numbers  attended  Mass  every 
morning,  and  as  the  French  coureurs  de  bois  remarked,  the  paths  leading 
to  the  chapels  were  more  worn  than  those  leading  to  the  council  house. 

The  work  of  Dean  Harris  is  scholarly  and  at  the  same  time  very 
readable.  In  fact  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a book  of  its  size,  dealing 
with  the  same  period  better  worth  perusal. 
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Dcr  Deutschamerikanische  Farmer.  Sein  Anteil  an  der  Erober- 
nng  und  Kolonisation  der  Bundesdomane  der  Ver.  Staaten 
besonders  in  den  Nord  Centralstaaten.  By  Dr.  Joseph 
Och;  Huebsch  broschiert  $0.75;  in  Leinwand  gebunden  $1.00  zu 
haben  beim  “ Ohio  Waisenfreund,”  821  East  Main  St.,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Pp.  xix  + 248,  and  map. 

This  work  is  a contribution  to  the  study  of  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  this  country  with  special  reference  to  the  achievements  of  the 
German  colonists  in  this  and  other  fields.  The  influence  of  the  various 
European  nationalities  on  American  life  is  frequently  discussed  with 
more  readiness  and  enthusiasm  than  accuracy  and  thoroughness.  Works 
like  this  based  at  it  is  on  valuable  statistical  material,  will  be  of  con- 
siderable assistance  in  forming  a correct  estimate  of  the  part  played  by 
German-American8  in  the  agricultural  colonization  of  the  North  Central 
States.  The  book  opens  with  a consideration  of  the  extent  of  the  area 
brought  under  cultivation  during  the  period  extending  from  1850  to 
1900,  and  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  question  of  immigration  in  its 
economic,  social  and  political  aspects.  Next,  it  treats  of  the  efforts  of 
the  German-American8  as  pioneer  farmers,  and  compares  these  efforts 
with  the  activities  of  native  Americans  along  the  same  lines.  Attention 
is  called  to  the  success  of  the  German  elements  in  colonizing  and  making 
productive  the  vast  areas  of  the  North  Central  States.  This  success  was 
obtained,  we  are  told,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  colonists  labored 
under  considerable  disadvantages  in  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  For,  unlike  the  British  and  the  French,  they  did  not  belong 
to  a people  that  could  boast  of  colonial  achievement  and  experience,  and 
they  lacked,  moreover  that  force  of  unity  and  cohesion  which  springs 
from  the  consciousness  of  membership  in  a strong  nation.  The  German 
farmers  and  their  descendants,  nevertheless,  exercised  a deep  and  whole- 
some influence  on  American  national  life;  their  establishment  of  pros- 
perous settlements  in  the  Middle  West  was  largely  responsible  for  our 
enormous  national  prosperity  and  wealth ; their  character  of  freeholders 
played  an  important  part  in  the  conflict  between  North  and  South. 
The  influence  of  German  thought  in  shaping  the  American  mind  seems 
to  be  overestimated;  but  a warm  tribute  of  just  praise  is  rightly  paid 
to  the  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  Catholic  and  Lutheran  Churches  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  German  schools. 

This  book  should  be  consulted  along  with  the  authoritative  work  of 
Dr.  Faust  on  The  German  Element  in  the  United  States  by  any  one  who 
wishes  to  get  a complete  and  accurate  idea  of  the  part  played  by  the 
German-American8  in  the  history  and  development  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Semi-Centennial  History  of  West  Virginia.  By  James  Mor- 
ton Callahan,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science,  West 
Virginia  University.  Published  by  the  Semi-Centennial  Com- 
mission of  West  Virginia,  1913.  Pp.  x -f-  595. 

This  book  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages  is  almost  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  history  proper  and  special  articles  on  the  Development  and 
Resources  of  the  state.  Being  a semi-centennial  history  it  necessarily 
covers  the  period  previous  to  the  declaration  of  statehood.  It  opens 
with  a brief  discussion  of  the  physical  features  of  the  land,  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  its  settlement,  and  the  beginnings  of  the  social 
and  industrial  life  of  the  sparse  communities.  A short  account  of  the 
natural  highways  of  the  state  introduces  quite  an  interesting  and  detailed 
chapter  on  the  first  railroad.  From  1827,  capitalists  of  Baltimore  tried 
to  gain  from  Maryland  and  Virginia  a right  of  way  to  permit  them  to 
push  forward  the  first  railroad  across  the  mountains  to  the  Ohio  River. 
The  halting  progress  of  their  undertaking  is  in  itself  interesting  to 
follow,  but  it  gains  additional  interest  because  its  history  is  bound  up 
with  the  sectional  feeling  that  for  years  had  been  growing  up  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  on  either  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
This  feeling  was  so  pronounced  that  the  western  counties  had  suggested 
their  separation  from  the  Old  Dominion  and  their  acknowledgment  as 
a new  state.  The  crisis  was  precipitated  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
state  of  Virginia  from  the  Union  in  1861.  The  western  counties  through 
conventions  set  themselves  up  as  the  loyal  state  of  Virginia  gained 
recognition  from  Congress,  and  secured  the  consent  of  that  body  to 
separate  from  Virginia  and  enter  the  Union  as  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. This  was  brought  to  pass  June  20,  1863.  Virginia  and  the 
Confederacy  made  attempts  to  win  back  the  state  by  military  operations 
along  strategic  points  but  failed.  The  final  cessation  of  hostilities  raised 
bitter  political  strife  anent  limitation  of  suffrage  and  exaction  of  test 
oaths  from  those  who  had  served  in  the  Confederate  armies,  and  brought 
other  problems  of  civic  reconstruction  which  ultimately  found  expression 
in  the  revision  of  the  constitution,  effected  in  1872. 

The  post-bellum  history,  which  is  precisely  the  history  of  the  state, 
moves  with  such  rapidity  that  the  limits  of  this  semi-centennial  history 
permit  but  a mere  chronicling  of  events:  there  is  a paragraph  of  pro- 
jected lines  of  progress  which  were  never  realized,  and  the  rest  is  a 
reiterated  record  of  mile  after  mile  of  railway  lines  laid  along  the  valleys 
reaching  into  the  heart  of  the  coal  regions  and  the  lumber  camps  and 
the  oil  fields. 

This  meant  growth  in  population,  as  set  forth  in  the  statistical 
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chapter  on  Social  and  Institutional  History.  In  the  section  devoted 
to  Educational  Development  attention  is  paid  only  to  State  work.  Not 
a word  appears  relative  to  the  work  of  the  several  religious  centers  of 
learning  and  their  local  lower-graded  schools.  The  reader  is  forced 
to  turn  to  the  special  articles  on  Churches  and  Educational  Progress 
and  here  he  finds  that  five  of  the  largest  bodies  are  adequately  dealt 
with  and  that  influential  schools  are  merely  mentioned.  In  the  third 
section  Institutions  for  Dependents,  Defectives,  and  Delinquents,  the 
orphan  asylums  receive  no  notice,  so  that  the  labors  of  Catholic,  Protes- 
tant and  Hebrew  in  this  direction  receive  no  credit;  no  reference  is 
made  to  the  work  of  the  Good  Shepherd  nuns,  the  Homes  and  Industrial 
Schools  which  Catholics  have  for  years  maintained  at  a saving  to  the 
state;  and  no  hospitals  save  state  institutions  are  mentioned.  This 
chapter  more  than  any  other  leaves  on  the  reader  the  impression  that 
the  compiler’s  sympathies  are  on  the  side  of  state  paternalism ; whether 
true  or  not,  the  impression  is  left  that  what  the  state  has  not  done  has 
not  been  done.  And  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  defect  of  this  principle 
is  not  altogether  counteracted  by  the  special  articles. 

The  chapter  on  the  later  political  history  is  but  a record  of  reforms — 
space  forbids  detailed  accounts — imperatively  forced  on  the  legislators 
by  the  pell-mell  rush  of  things  in  the  uncontrolled  development  and 
exploitation  of  the  immense  natural  resources  of  the  state.  There  was 
illegal  procedure  in  elections  and  corruption  in  legislation  to  further 
the  schemes  of  speculators,  avoidance  of  just  taxation  by  the  large 
corporations,  neglect  of  civic  obligations,  oppression  of  labor;  but  the 
record  is  one  that  indicates  a steadily  growing  sense  of  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  legislators,  and,  a thorough  awakening  of  the  civic 
conscience  to  the  imperative  needs  of  the  communities,  the  health  and 
morals  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Inter-State  Relations  have  to  do  with  the  boundary  disputes 
with  Maryland  and  the  Virginia  Debt  Question,  both  arising  from  the 
previous  relations  of  mother  and  daughter  state. 

A very  interesting  monograph  showing  early  struggles  and  ideas  is 
the  Wheeling-Pittsburg  rivalry  for  the  head-water  trade  of  the  Ohio 
River. 

The  Articles  on  the  Development  and  Resources  of  West  Virginia 
are  of  great  value.  More  than  history  proper  could,  these  articles  enable 
the  reader  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  records  of  the  state  and  the 
glorious  prospects  before  it  in  its  second  semi-centennial  round  of  life. 
They  describe  the  various  natural  resources,  the  coal,  oil,  gas,  timber, 
game,  agriculture,  the  water  power  and  industrial  development,  the 
progress  of  transportation,  postal  and  telephone  service,  commercial, 
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municipal,  judicial  organization,  the  advance  in  education,  journalism, 
medicine,  and  the  church  development  of  the  Baptists,  Methodists, 
Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and  Catholics. 

There  is  an  index  to  the  historical  part  and  a bibliography  of  wide 
range,  including  newspapers,  state  documents,  publications  of  societies, 
histories,  lives,  travels,  and  journals  extending  over  the  entire  history 
of  the  state  previous  and  subsequent  to  its  adoption  into  the  Union. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENT 


On  the  fifteenth  of  April  last,  the  Catholic  University  of  America  cele- 
brated the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  foundation.  The  date  mentioned  was 
chosen  for  the  sake  of  convenience:  it  did  not  mark  the  exact  anniversary, 
since  the  University  actually  opened  its  first  courses  November  13,  1889. 

On  the  evening  of  April  14,  an  informal  reception  was  tendered  at  the 
University  Club,  Washington,  to  the  delegates  of  the  various  American  univer- 
sities and  colleges.  The  solemn  commemorative  exercises  began  on  April  15, 
with  a Pontifical  Mass  celebrated  at  St.  Patrick’s  Church  by  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Farley.  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity since  its  foundation,  delivered  the  sermon  and  pointed  out  the  fitness 
of  beginning  the  celebration  with  the  most  solemn  act  of  Christian  worship. 
For,  as  he  said,  “whatever  has  been  accomplished  by  this  institution  for 
the  advancement  of  religion  or  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  whatever  success 
has  been  won  by  teachers  and  students,  whatever  support  has  come  to  this 
work  through  zeal,  self-sacrifice  or  generosity — all  is  due  to  Him  for  Whose 
glory  the  University  exists.”  His  Eminence  Cardinal  O’Connell  and  His 
Excellency  Archbishop  Bonzano,  Apostolic  Delegate  in  the  United  States, 
occupied  thrones  in  the  sanctuary.  There  were  also  present  from  the  dif- 
ferent 'parts  of  the  country,  seven  Archbishops,  twenty  Bishops,  some  twenty- 
five  Monsignori,  and  over  six  hundred  priests,  many  of  whom  represented  reli- 
gious communities  or  Catholic  educational  institutions.  The  presence  of  the 
presidents  or  delegates  of  sixteen  non-Catholic  universities  and  colleges,  of 
two  representatives  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  of  a 
delegate  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 
bore  eloquent  testimony  of  the  interest  and  good-will  which  is  universally 
entertained  for  the  Catholic  University.  Further  evidence  of  this  general 
favorable  sentiment  was  seen  in  the  congratulatory  messages  received  from 
His  Holiness  Pope  Benedict  XV,  from  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Falconio,  from 
many  Bishops  of  the  Irish  Episcopate,  and  from  numerous  Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic  educational  institutions. 

The  academic  exercises  were  held  at  the  New  National  Theatre,  where 
addresses  were  delivered  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  O’Connell,  President  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  Delegate  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities;  and  Very 
Rev.  John  C.  Cavanagh,  C.  S.  C.,  President  of  Notre  Dame  University.  On 
this  occasion  the  first  honorary  degrees  ever  given  by  the  University  were 
conferred  on  twelve  Catholic  laymen  distinguished  for  their  eminent  services 
in  various  branches  of  scientific  endeavor.  When  the  Catholic  University  of 
America  entered  the  field  of  educational  work  in  1889,  it  began  with  one 
building  and  one  faculty,  that  of  Sacred  Sciences.  Today,  its  buildings  have 
increased  to  eight,  all  noted  for  the  beauty  of  their  architecture.  Its  teach- 
ing staff  numbers  seventy-five,  of  whom  nineteen  are  full  professors,  ten 
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associate  professors  and  forty-six  instructors.  It  imparts  instruction  in  its 
various  departments  to  520  resident  students.  These  are  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 49  in  the  School  of  Sacred  Sciences;  57  in  Law;  111  in  Philosophy;  65 
in  Letters;  211  in  Sciences;  and  27  special  students  in  the  several  Schools. 
The  Catholic  Sisters  College  connected  with  the  University  had  during  the 
academic  year  1914-1915,  51  students;  and  during  its  summer  sessions, 
including  its  branch  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  506.  Colleges,  academies,  high-schools 
and  other  educational  institutions  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  the  num- 
ber of  106,  have  been  affiliated  to  the  University.  Of  these  eight  are  located 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  University  itself:  St.  Paul's  College  (Paul- 
ist);  Marist  College;  Holy  Cross  College;  the  College  of  the  Holy  Land 
(Franciscan);  St.  Austin's  College  (Sulpician);  the  Apostolic  Mission 
House;  Trinity  College,  an  institution  for  the  higher  education  of  women, 
established  fifteen  years  ago;  and  the  Catholic  Sisters  College,  a normal 
school  for  the  training  of  Sisters  and  women  teachers.  Other  institutions 
also  located  at  the  University  are  the  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
(Dominican),  Marist  Seminary,  and  St.  John  Kantius  College. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  Catholic  University  and  of  the  celebration  of  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  is  not  exhaustive.  It  simply  serves  to  show  that 
this  institution  has  grown  wonderfully  since  its  inception  and  that  the  aim 
of  the  American  Episcopate  in  founding  it — to  make  it  the  centre  of  Catholic 
education  in  the  United  States — is  fairly  on  the  way  toward  being  realized. 
The  initial  stage  of  the  work  has  been  accomplished;  and,  from  the  heights 
already  gained,  the  Catholic  University,  looking  over  the  vast  and  ever- 
increasing  interests  of  education  in  this  country,  can  see  spreading  before 
it  the  promise  of  a splendid  future  of  usefulness  and  honorable  achievement 
both  to  Church  and  State  in  the  land. 


The  death  of  Bishop  Maes  will  bring  back  to  the  memory  of  a great 
many  of  our  readers  his  first  historical  work,  The  Life  of  Reverend  Charles 
Nerinckx,  which  was  written  as  early  as  1880,  and  which  has  remained  up 
to  the  present  time  the  authority  for  the  work  of  the  Lorrettine  Society. 
Many  others  have  attempted,  since  the  publication  of  this  excellent  biog- 
raphy, to  give  us  new  light  upon  the  life  and  work  of  this  pioneer  of  the 
Faith  in  Kentucky,  and  only  lately,  a new  book  has  been  added  to  Catholic 
literature  by  Miss  Minogue,  Loretto  Annals  of  the  Century  (New  York, 
1912),  which  we  reviewed  in  the  last  number  of  The  Catholic  Historical 
Review.  The  work  is  worthy  of  great  praise,  but  it  unfortunately  has  only 
given  one  aspect  of  the  life  of  this  early  missionary;  and  our  readers  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  a new  biography  of  Father  Nerinckx  is  in  the  course 
of  publication  by  the  Chaplain  of  the  Loretto  Mother  House,  the  Rev.  William 
J.  Howlett.  Father  Nerinckx’s  life  is  one  that  ought  to  be  known  and 
known  with  full  impartiality  by  Catholics  throughout  the  country;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  earnestly  that  this  work,  when  it  appears,  will  be  given  a 
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hearty  welcome  especially  by  all  those  who  have  profited  by  Father  Nerinckx’s 
works  in  and  around  the  scene  of  his  early  labors. 


In  his  recently  completed  historical  work  1 Minori  Riformati  negli  Abrussi , 
(Roma  Tipographia  Nazionale,  1913-1914,  3 vols.  Vol.  I,  pp.  xviii  — 282; 
Vol.  ii,  pp.  391;  Vol.  m,  pp.  xiv — 524),  Cardinal  Falconio  deals  at  some 
length  with  the  origins  of  the  Franciscan  order  in  America  more  particularly 
as  regards  the  labors  of  the  Friars  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
this  fact  gives  to  His  Eminence’s  volumes  an  additional  interest  for  Ajnerican 
readers.  After  touching  briefly  on  the  activity  of  the  first  Franciscan  mission- 
aries in  the  new  world,  the  Cardinal  treats  at  greater  length  of  the  labors 
of  Father  Pamfilo  da  Magliano,  0.  F.  M.,  to  whose  zeal  are  due  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Eastern  American  Province  of  Franciscan  Fathers  (1855)  as 
well  as  the  Provinces  of  the  Franciscan  Sisters  at  Allegany,  N.  Y.  (1859), 
and  Joliet,  111.  (1865).  His  Eminence  also  describes  the  foundation  of  the 
College  and  Seminary  of  St.  Bonaventure  at  Allegany,  N.  Y.,  in  the  develop- 
ment and  success  of  which  he  himself  bore  so  large  a part,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  relate  many  important  incidents  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
diocese  of  Harbor  Grace,  N.  F.,  where  the  future  Cardinal  also  labored  with 
so  much  fruit  in  the  early  seventies  (Cf.  Vol.  i,  pp.  202-227).  In  the  labor 
His  Eminence  has  expended  on  these  volumes  he  richly  deserves  the  grati- 
tude of  all  students  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  The  task  of  the  student  in 
that  field  would  be  much  simplified  if  similar  books  were  published  about 
the  labors  of  the  other  religious  orders  on  this  Continent. 


The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Burke  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  has  sent  us  a very 
rare  little  book:  On  the  Mission  in  Missouri  (1859-1868) , by  the  late  Bishop 
Hogan  of  Kansas  City.  It  is  written  in  the  kindly,  familiar  style  of  one 
who  has  only  the  things  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  Church  as  his  life-work, 
and  as  page  after  page  passes  the  reader’s  eyes  he  understands  what  must 
have  been  the  hardships  on  the  missions  fifty  years  ago.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  is  that  on  the  famous  Cummings  Case,  in  which  Bishop 
Hogan  has  traced  the  history  of  what  he  calls  the  diablerie  of  the  Missouri 
Test  Oath,  and  against  which  he  fought  to  the  end.  This  infamous  oath, 
which  seems  more  redolent  of  the  days  of  Titus  Oates  than  of  an  enlightened 
American  community,  inaugurated  a reign  of  terror  at  a time  when  all  the 
forces  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Missouri  should  have  been  amalgamated 
to  reconstruct  the  State.  Father  Cummings,  around  whom  the  whole  contro- 
versy centered,  proved  a martyr  to  the  cause  of  ecclesiastical  liberty  in  the 
land  and  deserves  a national  fame  as  one  who  sacrificed  all  that  others 
might  prosper.  Some  day  the  black,  sordid  story  of  anti-Catholic  move- 
ments in  the  United  States  will  be  told  in  all  its  naked  reality.  They 
are  pages  in  American  history  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  They  should 
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be  told  and  retold  to  our  Catholic  children,  not  in  bitterness  and  not  in  strife, 
bat  with  a spirit  of  veneration  for  our  co-religionists  in  this  country  whose 
bravery  and  loyalty  have  given  us  whatever  liberty  we  possess  in  religious 
matters,  and  with  the  spirit  of  warning  to  the  Catholics  of  the  present  that 
they  be  ever  on  their  guard  against  any  encroachment  upon  the  freedom 
of  worship  our  rights  as  American  citizens  demand  and  will  always  demand 
before  the  bar  of  that  better  and  more  sympathetic  America  which  has  ever 
recognized  Catholic  devotedness  and  loyalty  to  our  country. 


From  the  London  Tablet  comes  the  first  word  of  sincere  encouragement 
to  the  new  Review.  The  writer  of  the  Literary  Notes  (March  20,  1915,  p. 
367-8)  takes  a broad  and  sympathetic  view  of  the  value  such  a publication 
must  needs  have  not  alone  for  American  Catholic  history  but  for  European 
Catholic  history  as  well.  “ The  Catholic  Church  in  that  country,”  says  t W. 
H.  K.’  “is  really  composed  of  children  of  all  the  old  nations  of  Europe. 
If  the  local  history  of  the  American  Catholics  were  to  be  set  forth  with 
fulness  and  minute  accuracy  of  detail,  telling,  for  example,  of  the  popular 
devotions  and  religious  customs  prevailing  among  the  faithful,  the  result 
would  surely  be  something  broader  and  more  Catholic  than  the  story  of  any 
national  Church  in  Europe.  This  last  point  brings  us  to  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  the  advantage  which  the  historical  professors  of  an  American 
University  seem  to  have  over  their  European  brethren.  We  should  be  sorry 
to  speak  anything  in  disparagement  of  the  learning  and  critical  acumen  of 
French,  or  German,  or  English,  or  Belgian  professors.  And,  at  this  time 
at  any  rate,  it  would  be  a difficult  and  delicate  task  to  place  them  in  the 
order  of  merit.  Each  one  of  them,  no  doubt,  might  fairly  claim  the  first 
place  in  a certain  study,  such  as  the  language  or  literature  of  his  own  people. 
And  each  nation,  we  may  be  sure,  has  its  own  limitations,  and  its  own  par- 
tialities and  prejudices,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  have  a disturbing  effect 
on  the  even  balance  of  judgment  required  in  the  high  court  of  history.  For 
this  reason,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  true  home  of  historical  science 
should  be  found  in  the  universities  of  a nation  which  unites  the  special 
gifts  and  historical  traditions  of  many  races.  Where,  then,  can  Catholic 
Church  history  find  a more  suitable  and  congenial  seat  than  in  the  Catholic 
University  of  Washington — a name  proverbial  for  the  veracity  which  is 
the  life  of  history  f ” 


The  University  of  Arizona  has  published  a Bibliographical  List  of  Books, 
Pamphlets  and  Articles  on  Arizona  in  the  University  of  Arizona  Library. 
This  serviceable  little  volume  was  prepared  by  Mi«s  Lutrell,  the  Librarian, 
and  contains  a generous  list  of  works  by  Catholic  authors  or  on  Catholic 
subjects.  Arizona  formed  part  of  the  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  of  February  2,  1848,  and  part  of  what 
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is  known  as  the  Gadsden  Purchase,  in  1852.  It  is  therefore  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  Mission  district  and  this  Bibliography  will  be  of  value  in  assisting 
Catholic  scholars  to  trace  the  history  of  the  missionaries. 


In  commenting  upon  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Catholic  University 
of  America  in  its  newest  project — the  quarterly  Catholic  Historical  Review 
— the  Catholic  World  (May,  1915,  p.  287)  says:  “ The  Review  has  set  for 
itself  a most  important  and  difficult  task.  Official  documents  and  records; 
unofficial  accounts  in  periodicals  of  various  kinds,  in  private  letters,  etc.,  etc., 
exist  of  the  persons  and  events  notable  in  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the 
country.  No  systematic  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  save  them  from 
threatening  oblivion,  to  know  where  they  are  or  what  they  contain,  to  state 
their  true  value,  to  put  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  historian.  It  will  be 
evident  at  once  how  pressing  is  the  necessity  of  the  work  the  editors  have 
undertaken,  and  also  how  eagerly  everyone  who  has  any  data  in  his  charge 
should  cooperate  with  them.”  We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  italicizing  these 
significant  words  in  order  to  reecho  them  into  every  part  of  the  United 
States.  Historical  societies  in  the  past  have  done  much,  very  much,  in  fact, 
and  have  accomplished  very  much  in  the  midst  of  an  apathetic  environment 
which  is  just  as  common  in  non-Catholic  circles  as  in  our  own,  and  with  non- 
Catholic  historical  students  all  around  us  protesting  that  neither  the  State 
nor  the  local  authorities,  nor  those  whom  it  doth  concern,  have  done  their  duty 
in  the  past  or  are  doing  it  to  the  full  at  present  in  the  matter  of  stimulating 
every  citizen  of  the  land  to  preserve  all  that  relates  to  American  history, 
and  telling  them  as  the  late  Dr.  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  to  whom  Catholic 
scholars  will  always  owe  a debt  of  gratitude,  used  to  say:  The  literary 
rubbish  of  one  generation  is  the  priceless  treasure  of  the  next,  surely  ho 
one  would  be  bold  enough  to  declare  that  Catholics  are  guiltless  in  this  regard 
or  that  a national  magazine  such  as  the  Catholic  Historical  Review  can 
at  best  only  reflect  the  work  done  in  one  special  circle.  The  very  absence 
of  a national  American  Catholic  Historical  Association,  after  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  of  Catholic  activities  under  an  organized  hierarchy  is 
proof  of  our  lack  of  interest  in  this  regard.  Within  the  past  few  months, 
however,  from  every  quarter  of  the  United  States  valuable  material  has 
been  sent  us  for  the  sake  of  preservation.  Old  portraits,  old  and  rare  books, 
letters  and  documents  which  would  otherwise  lie  neglected  in  parish  houses 
and  educational  institutions,  have  been  given  into  our  charge  as  guardians 
of  this  material  for  the  future  Catholic  historian  of  America.  It  gladdens 
the  scholars  heart  to  recognize  in  this  the  first  faint  returns  of  the  message 
colligite  ne  pereant  which  we  have  sent  broadcast  to  the  lovers  of  the  past 
and  to  the  thoughtful  men  and  women  who  see  in  the  new  Review  the  con- 
secration of  new  forces  to  the  laudable  obligation  the  future  has  already 
placed  upon  us  of  preserving  all  that  remains,  lest  it  perish  as  so  much 
already  has  perished,  wantonly,  ignorantly  or  deliberately. 
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Two  excellent  articles  have  lately  appeared  in  the  Monitor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  the  history  of  the  Church  in  California:  San  Francisco— Nine 
Years  After,  a Review  of  the  Rebuilding  of  the  Catholic  Churches  of  the 
City  since  the  great  Catastrophe  of  1906,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Brennan,  in  the  issue 
of  April  17, 1915,  and  Foundations  of  California,  by  Charles  B.  Turrill,  Esq., 
in  the  issue  of  April  24,  1915.  Both  these  articles  are  written  with  accuracy 
and  show  a grasp  on  modern  historical  methodology  which  must  be  very 
gratifying  to  the  readers  of  this  veteran  Catholic  newspaper  of  the  West. 


Riley's  Historic  Series  begin  with  a brochure  on  the  National  Debt  that 
American  Protestants  owe  to  their  Brethren  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
(Annapolis,  Md.,  1914,  pp.  51).  Mr.  Riley  covers  the  whole  historic  field 
beginning  with  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  Barbarism  in  ancient  times, 
and  treats  with  an  uncommon  exactitude  the  debt  England  and  America 
owe  the  Catholic  Church  on  account  of  her  constant  safeguarding  the  rights 
and  liberty  of  the  people.  An  important  chapter  in  this  excellent  little 
publication  is  that  on  the  services  Catholics  and  Catholic  countries  gave 
the  American  Colonies  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 


Several  little  booklets  have  been  sent  us  which  deserve  a more  than 
local  recognition:  1)  Souvenir  of  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  St.  Joseph’s  Hos- 
pital, Memphis,  Tenn.,  (1889-1914),  which  contains  also  valuable  notes  on 
the  Military  Hospitals  of  Civil  War  days;  2)  The  Notre  Dame  Quarterly, 
of  San  Jose,  California,  March,  1915,  which  might  well  have  been  entitled 
the  Archbishop  Riordan  Memorial  number,  and  which  has  gathered  into 
one  issue  many  appreciations  of  his  life  and  works  for  the  use  of  future 
historians  of  San  Francisco;  3)  Some  Early  History  of  the  Pioneer  Catholic 
Settlers  and  Parishes  of  Northwestern  Kansas , a souvenir  booklet  published 
(1913)  by  the  Capuchin  Fathers  of  Herndon,  Kansas;  4)  History  of  St. 
Mary’s  School,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  issued  on  the  occasion  of  its  silver  jubilee 
in  1912;  5)  Historical  Sketch  of  St.  Anthony’s  Church,  Lancaster,  Penn. 
(1870-1895),  by  Anthony  Dorley,  Esq., — a publication  which  stands  apart 
from  many  similar  ones  on  account  of  its  thoroughness  of  treatment  and  its 
devotedness  to  historical  detail.  Old  names  are  resurrected  from  the  past 
and  live  over  again  in  these  scholarly  pages — the  Jesuit  Fathers  Neale, 
Wapeler,  Steinmeyer  (Farmer)  and  Pellentz,  and  the  better  known  names 
of  Fathers  de  Barth  and  Egan,  who  later  became  administrator  and  bishop, 
respectively,  of  the  diocese  of  Philadelphia;  6)  Qedenkbuch  des  Goldenen 
Jubilaeums  der  St.  Alphonsus  Kirche,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  1856-1906,  written 
by  the  Rev.  Bernard  Nickel,  O.M.  Cap.  Its  most  valuable  part  is  that 
containing  a history  of  the  Capuchin  missions  in  West  Virginia,  and  it 
has  the  advantage  over  books  of  like  nature  that  in  the  appendices  are  to  be 
found  chronological  lists  of  the  Priests  who  have  been  stationed  there  from 
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the  beginning,  as  well  as  lists  of  the  Briiderschaften  und  kirchliche  Vereine, 
which  are  always  the  vital  principle  of  German  Catholic  parochial  success, 
and  a list  of  the  pew-holders  from  1856-1906.  The  bureau  of  the  Catholic 
Historical  Review  should  contain  a complete  library  of  all  such  publications, 
for  they  all  evidence  the  fact  that  at  heart  every  Catholic  is  an  historian 
and  a lover  of  tradition  in  its  best  and  purest  sense,  namely,  that  of  handing 
down  to  posterity  the  stories  of  the  labors  of  those  who  have  borne  the 
burdens  of  the  day  and  the  heats  in  the  early  period  of  Catholic  life  in 
America. 


The  Collections  of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society  (Yol.  xvn,  Lin- 
coln, Nebraska,  1913),  edited  by  Albert  Watkins,  Esq.,  the  historian  of  the 
Society,  contain  an  excellent  address  by  the  President,  John  Lee  Webster, 
Esq.,  on  the  Work  of  the  Historical  Society.  If  it  be  true,  as  Professor  Agas- 
siz has  said,  that  America  is  the  first-born  among  the  Continents;  that  hers 
was  the  first  dry  land  lifted  out  of  the  waters;  hers  the  first  shore  washed  by 
the  ocean  that  enveloped  all  the  earth  besides,  then  we  owe  it  to  History, 
remarks  Dr.  Webster,  to  preserve  every  specimen  of  monumental  sources  it 
may  be  our  luck  to  find.  This  field  of  investigation  begins  probably  in  the 
tenth  century  B.  C.,  and  ends  with  the  last  relics  of  the  fast  disappearing 
Indian  races  of  the  Continent.  Catholic  scholars  have  much  to  be  proud  of 
in  this  pathetic  eclipse  of  a once  noble  band  of  warriors,  for  it  was  the  Catho- 
lic missionaries,  and  especially  the  Jesuits,  who  began  the  scientific  study  of 
the  Indian  language  and  customs.  The  history  of  the  Indians  and  the  history 
of  Western  United  States  is  a living  monument  to  Catholic  activity.  The 
volume  under  consideration  contains  likewise  an  excellent  paper  on  Life 
Among  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Plains,  by  James  Mooney,  Esq.,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ajnerican  Ethnology,  Washington,  D.  C.  There  are  few  duties  of  more 
far-reaching  scope  than  the  one  American  historians  have  of  preserving  the 
historical  position  of  the  American  Indian  in  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual  influences  of  this  country.  Catholics  in  Nebraska  may  well  be  proud 
of  another  well-written  paper  in  the  volume,  by  Bishop  Tihen,  of  Lincoln, 
upon  History.  It  breathes  a spirit  of  Catholic  love  and  charm  which  we  have 
seldom  met  in  similar  discussions.  “ One  God,”  says  Bishop  Tihen,  11  one 
human  race,  one  scene  of  human  activity — the  world  in  which  we  live — one 
story  of  it  all,  that  is  history.  One  brotherhood  that  had  its  inception  in  the 
aeons  of  the  past  from  the  Father’s  creative  hand,  that  has  ramified  and 
extended  itself  through  the  centuries  to  the  present,  maintaining  its  unity 
in  its  universality.  The  great  family  is  still  intact,  the  blood  relationship  of 
a common  origin  still  exists,  and  man  may  not  ignore  this  relationship  nor 
attempt  to  rupture  it,  or,  like  the  prodigal  son  set  himself  outside  the  fel- 
lowship of  brother  and  the  protecting  love  of  Father.  Distances  of  time  and 
space  are  accidentals  that  may  modify  the  manifestations  of  this  relationship, 
but  do  not  change  its  nature.  The  fur-clad  Laplander  in  his  frozen  house  of 
the  North  and  the  naked  negro  in  the  jungles  of  Africa  are  bound  together 
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by  this  common  tie.  Nor  does  time  essentially  influence  this  relationship. 
What  matter  though  a thousand  years  separate  me  from  my  brother  manf 
He  is  still  my  brother  because  of  the  common  Father  to  whom  ‘a  thousand 
years  are  as  one  day.’  From  Adam,  the  first,  as  he  walked  forth  from  the 
creative  hand  of  his  God,  through  the  ages  of  the  past,  the  present  and  the 
future,  to  last  of  mortals  in  his  dying  hour,  when  the  world  shall  sink  back 
into  its  original  chaos,  there  runs  this  golden  chain  of  humanity,  each  indi- 
vidual human  being  a link  in  this  chain.  No  man  may  with  impunity  attempt 
to  destroy  this  solidarity,  this  eternal  homogeneity  of  the  race.  No  man  can 
place  himself  above  it,  no  man  may  seek  to  place  himself  beneath  it.  From 
these  general  fundamental  principles  of  the  solidarity  of  the  human  race,  no 
matter  where  or  when  dispersed,  there  flows  naturally,  logically  and  ration- 
ally the  interest  that  men  take  or  ought  to  take  in  the  doings  of  the  race  in 
its  life  history.  That  is  history.  A man  in  action  is  biographical  history,  a 
community  in  action  is  local  history,  a nation  in  action  is  a nation’s  history, 
and  the  world  in  action  is  universal  history.  The  energies  and  the  activities 
of  the  vast  army  of  men  and  women  of  the  past  have  woven  the  fabric  of 
the  world’s  story.  It  is  all  one.” 


Still  another  page  has  been  added  to  the  interminable  discussion  on  the 
priority  of  religious  freedom  in  the  United  States.  The  Columbia  University 
Quarterly  (Yol.  xvn,  No.  2,  March,  1915)  prints  three  letters  which  passed 
between  the  Hon.  John  Sharp  Williams  and  Mr.  Stuyvesant  Fish  on  Religious 
Liberty  in  New  York.  Mr.  Williams  maintained  in  a course  of  his  lectures 
at  Columbia  that  the  Virginia  Statute  of  Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  first  exam- 
ple in  a Christian  country  of  absolute  freedom  of  public  worship,  not  only 
for  all  Christians,  but  for  all  religionists  of  every  sort.  Mr.  Fish  maintains 
in  reply  to  this  that  the  honour  is  due  to  John  Jay,  who  drafted  the  original 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  an  interesting  correspondence 
and  especially  so  because  it  brushes  aside,  almost  contemptuously,  the  claims 
of  Maryland  and  of  Governor  Thomas  Dongan,  who  secured  religious  liberty, 
Mr.  Williams  states,  for  a reason  “ not  far  to  seek.”  It  takes  a long  while, 
sometimes,  for  historical  truth  to  come  into  her  own. 


The  Indiana  Magazine  of  History  (Yol.  XI,  No.  1,  March,  1915)  contains 
some  interesting  material  for  the  Catholic  history  of  the  State.  Mr.  John  H. 
Thomas  concludes  his  study  on  the  Academies  of  Illinois , in  which  a separate 
chapter  is  given  to  the  Catholic  academies.  It  is  significant  that  in  the  list 
of  “ Unclassified  Academies,”  from  which  no  information  conld  be  obtained, 
the  Catholic  academies  number  thirteen  out  of  thirty.  . . . Miss  Alice  L. 
Green  has  contributed  a valuable  page  in  her  French  Settlements  in  Floyd 
County,  wherein  we  learn  that  among  the  earliest  settlers  was  one  Thomas 
Piers,  an  Irishman  who  came  to  Indiana  in  1816.  On  his  farm  the  first 
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Catholic  church  was  erected  by  Father  Abel,  of  Bardstown,  Kentucky.  A log 
church  was  built  in  1824.  The  story  of  the  missionaries  is  told  with  a high 
appreciation  of  their  place  in  the  history  of  the  State. 


In  the  volume  of  University  Lectures  delivered  by  Members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, recently  published  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Dean  Quinn  has 
given  us  a masterly  study  of  the  American  Novel — Past  and  Present . The 
list  of  American  novelists  from  1789  down  to  our  own  time  is  a very  creditable 
one.  The  greatest  novel,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  written  by  an  American,  is 
General  Lew  Wallace’s  Ben  Hur ; and  it  may  be  interesting  to  Catholic  read- 
ers of  his  strong,  descriptive  pages,  to  learn  that  the  Catholic  atmosphere 
which  pervades  the  book  is  due  in  a large  measure  to  the  influence  of  one  of 
his  most  valued  friends,  a Catholic  priest  of  Lafayette,  Indiana,  who  taught 
him  to  say  the  Rosary — a practice  which  Lew  Wallace  kept  up  until  his  death. 


Sixty  Historical  * Don9ts 9 is  the  title  of  a recent  bulletin  of  the  Catholic 
Mind,  and  its  value  will  be  at  once  apparent  when  it  is  stated  that  it  is  the 
work  of  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  the  eminent  American  litterateur.  These 
1 don’ts 9 run  the  whole  gamut  of  history,  and  many  of  them  will  be  surprises 
to  the  ordinary  reader,  who  has  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  scholar- 
ship which  has  quite  relegated  all  the  old  slogans  of  anti-Catholic  writers 
to  the  realm  of  theological  bias. 


California  will  call  many  to  her  lovely  mountains  and  valleys  and  shores 
this  present  summer,  and  the  attractions  it  holds  out  to  travellers  are  many 
and  varied.  The  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  which  opened  on 
February  20,  will  be  a world  forum  where  every  conceivable  aspect  of  human 
activity  will  have  representation.  By  a fortunate  combination  of  circum- 
stances there  will  be  a special  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association 
at  San  Francisco,  in  conjunction  with  the  American  Asiatic  Association  and 
the  Asiatic  Institute.  The  sessions  will  begin  on  Monday,  July  19,  and  con- 
tinue until  Friday,  July  23.  Among  the  questions  of  interest  to  Catholic 
scholars  to  be  treated  are:  1)  The  Philippine  Islands  and  Their  History  as  a 
Part  of  the  History  of  the  History  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  Area,  under  Spain 
and  the  United  States.  (Under  the  direction  of  Professor  David  P.  Barrows, 
of  the  University  of  California,  Director  of  Education  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  from  1903  to  1909.) ; 2)  Spanish  America  and  the  Pacific  Ocean . 
(Under  the  direction  of  Professor  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  of  the  University  of 
California.) ; 3)  Address:  Spain  and  the  Pacific  Ocean , by  Senor  Don  Rafael 
Altamira,  Professor  of  American  Institutions  in  the  University  of  Madrid, 
Spain;  4)  Exploration  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean  and  Settlement  of  Cali- 
fornia. (Under  the  direction  of  Professor  Frederick  J.  Teggart,  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  California.) ; 5)  The  Teaching  of  History  in  Schools.  (Under  the 
direction  of  Professor  W.  A.  Morris,  of  the  University  of  California,  and  of 
Professor  Henry  L.  Cannon,  of  Stanford  University.) ; 6)  Address:  The  His- 
tory of  California,  by  the  Honorable  John  F.  Davis,  President  of  the  Native 
Sons  of  the  Golden  West. 


It  may  be  a surprise  to  many  to  learn  that  the  ground  on  which  the  United 
States  Capitol  and  the  Library  of  Congress  stand  once  belonged  to  a pioneer 
Catholic  settler  of  Maryland,  Thomas  Notley,  who  purchased  it  in  1670. 
Notley’s  deed,  preserved  in  duplicate  in  the  City  Hall  in  Washington,  is  dated 
March  20,  1670,  and  the  land  is  called  Cern  Abbey  Manor,  thus  named  in 
memory  of  the  ancient  Benedictine  Monastery  of  Cera,  in  Dorset,  England. 
The  property  came  into  the  possession  of  Charles  Carroll  through  marriage, 
and  Daniel  Carroll,  his  eldest  son,  sold  the  Manor  to  President  George  Wash- 
ington, March  30,  1791.  This  fact  is  but  one  of  the  many  interesting  data 
given  by  Margaret  Brent  Downing,  of  the  Columbia  Historical  Society,  in 
her  sketch : The  Development  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia from  Colonial  Times  until  the  Present.  ( Records  of  the  Columbia  His- 
torical Society,  Vol.  15,  (1912),  pp.  1-53). 


Wanted:  An  American  Martyr ology.  The  recent  decree  of  the  Holy  See 
allowing  the  inception  of  the  Cause  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
priests,  bishops  and  archbishops  who  died  for  the  faith  in  Ireland,  has 
aroused  a corresponding  desire  on  the  part  of  Scottish  Catholics  to  gather 
in  a Scottish  Martyrology  the  names  of  those  who  died  as  martyrs  or  con- 
fessors for  the  Faith  in  Scotland.  The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
are  glorious  ones  in  this  respect,  and  America  has  her  own  share  in  the  roll 
of  honor.  Many  such  names  are  already  known  to  American  Catholics, 
Father  Jogues,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  being  the  most  prominent  of  them  all. 
But  there  are  many  others,  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  Jesuits,  and  seculars 
who  were  murdered  by  the  Indians  or  by  English  Protestant  colonists  while 
actively  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  America,  and  their  fame  deserves 
more  recognition  from  Catholic  writers.  Lowery,  Parkman,  Bancroft,  Camp- 
bell, Shea  and  others  have  written  glowing  pages  on  the  zeal  of  the  mission- 
aries, and  if  the  total  were  counted  up,  it  would  have  its  surprise  for  Catho- 
lics of  our  day.  A whole  literature  of  edification  would  arise  from  a Calen- 
dar of  American  Saints,  similar  to  that  published  by  Dom  Bede  Camm, 
O.  S.  B.,  on  the  English  Martyrs.  Around  such  a Martyrology  would  grow 
up  a new  and  more  complete  knowledge  of  early  Catholic  missionary  effort 
in  America  and  would  furnish  a model  series  of  Catholic  biographies. 
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Nowadays  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  satisfy  the  canons  of  historical 
composition  without  a strict  adherence  to  what  is  known  as  Historical 
Methods,  or  Methodology.  44  We  shall  have  better  history  teaching/’  says 
Professor  Fling,  44  when  we  have  better  trained  teachers ; and  we  shall  have 
the  trained  teachers  when  the  teachers  themselves,  and  those  who  employ 
them,  realize  that  history  can  be  taught  only  by  those  who  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  work.”  2 Freeman  has  also  pointed  out  that  in  his  time  things 
had  not  been  going  well  in  the  teaching  of  history,  because  too  many  higher 
educational  institutions,  and  especially  the  colleges  of  England,  imagined 
that  any  intelligent  person  can  teach  history  without  special  training.2  No 
one  can  be  a successful  professor  of  any  science,  unless  he  has  gone  through 
the  laboratorial  processes  of  scientific  analysis  and  has  learned  the  resultant 
methods  of  the  science  itself.  Historical  Method  is,  therefore,  the  laboratory 
where  the  student  learns  how  to  study  history  and  how  it  may  best  be 
imparted  either  in  the  class-room  or  by  means  of  writing.  Bemheim’s  classic 
work  on  Methodology  4 not  only  crystallises  all  that  has  been  written  on  the 
subject  up  to  his  time,  but  remains  the  point  of  departure  for  all  subsequent 
studies  on  the  Historical  Method.  His  volume  marks  an  epoch  in  the  science 
of  studying  history.  In  1897,  appeared  the  more  popular  manual  of  Lang- 
lois-Seignobos,  Introduction  aux  Etudes  Historiques , (3d  Edition,  Paris, 

1 For  the  first  part  of  this  Introductory  Note,  which  explains  the  scope  of 
the  Bibliography  and  divisions  to  be  followed  in  its  construction,  see  Catholic 
Historical  Review,  Vol.  i,  No.  1 (April,  1915),  pp.  113-119. 

* F.  N.  Fling,  Outline  of  Historical  Method,  p.  5.  Lincoln,  1899. 

* E.  A.  Freeman,  The  Office  of  the  Historical  Professor , p.  27  ss.  London,  1884. 

4 Ernest  Bernheim,  Lehrbuch  der  Historischen  Methods  und  der  Geschichts - 

philosophic.  Mit  Nachweis  der  wichtigsten  Quellen  und  Hilfsmittel  zum  Studium 
der  Oeschichte . Oth  Edition.  Leipzig,  1908.  Up  to  the  year  1889,  when  Bern- 
heim first  published  this  monumental  work,  the  principal  treatises  written  on 
Historical  Method  were  the  following:  Jean  Bodin,  Methodus  ad  facilem  his- 
toriarum  cognitionem  (Paris,  1566);  Gerhard  Voss,  Ars  historica  (Leyden, 
1623) ; Jean  Mabillon,  De  re  diplomatica  lihri  VI  (Paris,  1681) ; Vico,  Principi 
della  scienza  nuova  (Milan,  1725) ; J.  G.  Dboysen,  Orundriss  der  Historik  (Jena, 
1858),  translated  by  E.  A.  Andrews,  Outline  of  the  Principles  of  History  (Bos- 
ton, 1893);  E.  A.  Freeman,  Methods  of  Historical  Study  (London,  1886);  and 
G.  8.  Hall,  Methods  of  teaching  History  (Boston,  1883).  The  most  important 
contribution  to  this  subject  is  the  epoch-making  volume  by  the  Bollandist, 
Charles  De  Smedt,  S.  J.,  Principes  de  la  Critique  Historique  (Liege-Paris,  1883; 
Cf.  G.  Monod,  Du  Progres  des  sciences  historiques  depuis  le  XVIe  si&de,  article, 
in  the  Revue  Historique,  vol.  I (1876),  p.  8 ss. 
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1905),  which  has  been  translated  by  G.  G.  Berry,  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  History,  (London,  1898),  and  which  has  accomplished  a revival  of  the 
Historic  Method  in  France.  Bemheim  begins  his  volume  with  an  exhaus- 
tive study  on  the  meaning  and  definition  of  History,  and  its  relation  to 
other  intellectual  sciences  such  as  Philology,  Politics,  Sociology,  Philosophy, 
Anthropology,  Ethnology,  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Art.  He  then  divides 
the  work  up  into  parts:  1)  Methodology,  or  the  fundamental  principles  and 
procedure  of  arriving  at  certitude  in  the  study  of  history;  * 2)  Heuristic  or 
QueUenkunde,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  bibliographical  sciences,  the  sources, 
and  the  auxiliary  sciences  of  history;  3)  Historical  Criticism,  or  the  question 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  Sources,  their  provenance  and  value,  and  the  criti- 
cal arrangement  of  the  facts  taken  from  the  sources;  4)  Interpretation  of 
the  sources,  the  placing  of  the  facts  thus  established  in  their  physical  and 
social  environment,  or  the  philosophy  of  history;  5)  Methods  of  presenta- 
tion, or  the  artistic  form  of  the  historical  narrative.  The  mention  of  a pro- 
found work  such  as  thin  in  the  very  beginning  of  our  investigation  into  the 
question  of  a constructive  Bibliographica  Americana  Catholica,  may  at  once 
arouse  the  suspicion  that  we  are  planning  it  only  for  specialists  and  that  the 
history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  can  easily  be  written 
without  this  academic  fore-knowledge.  We  submit  that  it  is  necessary;  for, 
otherwise,  the  work  which  is  being  done  to-day  must  be  all  done  over  again 
in  the  future,  because  so  far  in  many  cases  unskilled  laborers  have  been  em- 
ployed. Even  outside  our  own  circles,  it  is  being  recognized  boldly  that 
"work  is  being  turned  out  at  the  expense  of  the  State  which  adds  almost 
nothing  to  our  knowledge  and  is  of  such  poor  quality  that  it  increases  rather 
than  lightens  the  historian’s  labor.”  • As  Professor  York  Powell  says  in  his 
Preface  to  Berry’s  translation  to  Langlois-Seignobos : "Whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  history  has  got  to  be  scientifically  studied,  and  it  is  not  a question 
of  style  but  of  accuracy,  of  fulness  of  observation,  and  correctness  of  reason- 
ing, that  is  before  the  student.”  History  has  come  to  be  less  a department 
of  literature,  less  an  ammunition  source  for  controversialists,  and  more  the 
serious  study  and  the  sincere  and  faithful  utilisation  and  interpretation  of 
documents  for  ascertaining  a correct  knowledge  of  the  past.  The  first  lesson 
the  Historical  Method  teaches  us  is,  that  without  authentic  sources  no  real 
history  can  be  written;  and  the  second  lesson  it  teaches  is,  where  to  find  and 
how  to  use  historical  material.  Where  known  sources  have  been  destroyed 
or  where  known  sources,  to  which  access  is  denied,  cannot  be  used,  the  present 
method  of  historical  science  will  not  allow  the  student  to  manufacture  facts 
or  to  draw  inferences.  At  the  outset,  therefore,  by  means  of  that  depart- 
ment in  Methodology,  known  as  the  bibliographical  sciences,  the  student  will 

• “ Wissenschaftliche  Method©  ist  das  Verfahren,  aus  dem  Stoffe  einer  Wissen- 
schaft  die  derselben  eigenthum  lichen  Erkenntnisresultate  zu  gewinnen.”  Bebn- 
nxnc,  o.  c.,  p.  179. 

•C.  W.  Alvohd,  The  Relation  of  the  State  to  Historical  Work , in  the  Min- 
nesota History  Bulletin  (Vol.  I,  No.  1,  1915,  p.  8,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.). 
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learn  what  sources  are  known  on  this  subject,  what  their  nature  is,  and  where 
they  may  be  found.  The  next  scientific  operation  which  is  required  in  the 
study  of  the  documentary  materials,  is  helped  and  guided  by  what  German 
scholars  call:  Hilfswissenschaften,  and  by  the  French,  Sciences  auxiliaires . 
These  Auxiliary  Sciences,  or  satellites  of  history,  as  Professor  Freeman  calls 
them,  “are  studies  whose  results  are  most  precious  to  the  historian,  but 
which,  in  themselves,  apart  from  their  use  to  the  historian,  seem  not  to  rise 
above  that  kind  of  curious  interest  which  may  be  called  forth  by  any  inquiry 
to  which  a man  gives  his  mind.”  7 When  the  student,  therefore,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  gathering  his  material  either  in  the  original  or  in  copies — photo- 
graphed, printed,  or  copied  by  hand,  he  will  find  himself  at  loss  how  to  pro- 
ceed unless  he  call  to  his  help  one  or  more  of  the  Auxiliary  Sciences.  “ It 
may  be,”  says  Fling,8  “ a manuscript  that  he  has  before  him,  and  it  may  be 
incumbent  upon  him  to  determine  its  genuineness  before  using  it.  The  per- 
formance of  such  a task  would  call  for  a knowledge  of  paleography,  or  the 
science  of  writing,  of  diplomatics,  or  the  science  of  documents,  and  perhaps 
several  others.  If  it  is  known  that  the  document  is  genuine,  the  student 
must  at  least  have  a knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  written  in 
order  to  interpret  it.  For  some  periods,  such  a knowledge  is  not  easy  to 
acquire.  The  investigator  in  the  fields  of  Grecian,  Roman,  or  Mediaeval 
History  must  have  a knowledge  of  philology,  or  the  science  of  language.  He 
must  be  acquainted  with  all  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  meaning  of  a 
word  in  order  to  understand  how  it  is  used  at  a particular  time.  When  the 
student  comes  to  criticise  his  sources,  and  to  determine  their  value,  he  finds 
that  a knowledge  of  psychology  is  necessary;  in  arranging  his  facts,  he  must 
make  use  of  chronology;  in  combining  them,  of  logic;  in  forming  the  back- 
ground, he  is  aided  by  geography,  ethnology,  economics  and  sociology;  and  in 
searching  for  the  deeper  meanings  of  historical  development,  by  philosophy . 
These  are  the  most  important  of  the  auxiliary  sciences.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  others,  determined  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  subject  investigated.” 

To  find  one’s  way  through  this  maze,  methods  are  imperatively  necessary; 
and  if  we  define  Methodology  as  the  science  which  explains  the  principles 
and  the  basic  elements  of  procedure  in  the  use  of  the  Auxiliary  Sciences,  Bib- 
liography, and  Historical  Criticism,  then  two  questions  present  themselves 
for  immediate  answer : 

1.  How  far  is  the  Historical  method  necessary  for  the  ecclesiastical  his - 
toriant 

That  question  might  best  be  answered  by  presenting  to  the  student  such 
works  as: 

a)  Jean  Moeller,  Trait4  des  Etudes  historiques , published  by  his  son,  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Moeller,  Louvain,  1897  (pp.  638).  This  work  consists  of  two 
parts: 

T Freeman,  Methods  of  Historical  Study , p.  49.  London,  1886. 

• Fling,  o.  c.,  p.  23-24. 
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A.  Method*  of  studying  history. 

I.  General  Part:  Conferences  on  the  Principles  of  Historical 
Criticism,  on  the  Auxiliary  Sciences,  etc. 

II.  Special  Part:  Conferences  on  the  Sources  and  Literature  for 
Ancient,  Medieval  and  Modern  History. 

B.  Methods  of  teaching  history. 

I.  General  Part:  The  Principles  of  Pedagogical  methods. 

II.  Special  Part:  The  Application  of  the  methods  to  the  different 
kinds  of  history  to  be  taught. 

b)  Charles  De  Smedt,  S.  J.,  Introductio  Oeneralis  ad  Historian*  ecclesiasti- 
cam  oritice  tractandam.  Louvain,  1876  (pp.  633).  This  work  consists  of  four 
tracts : 

A.  On  the  principal  rules  for  the  art  of  criticism.  This  part  considers 
the  science  of  criteriology  in  its  application  to  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  describes  the  value  and  the  use  of  documentary  materials,  the 
value  of  oral  tradition,  of  inscriptions,  etc.,  etc. 

B.  On  the  divisions  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

C.  On  the  sources  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

I.  Documents  in  general. 

II.  Hagiographical  documents. 

III.  Sources  on  the  history  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs. 

IV.  Sources  for  the  history  of  national  and  particular  churches. 

V.  Sources  for  monastic  history. 

VI.  Monumental  sources. 

D.  On  the  helps  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

It  will  doubtless  be  granted  by  many  that  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  separated,  at  least  up  to  1789,  from  European  history. 
De  Smedt’s  volume  will  be,  therefore,  indispensable  to  the  American  student.  A 
smaller  and  more  popular  manual  of  Methodology  is 

c)  Leopold  Fonck,  S.  J.,  Wissenschaftlichea  Arbeiten , published  at  Inns- 
bruck, 1908,  and  translated  already  into  French,  Italian  and  Spanish.  Father 
Fonck  takes  us  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Historical  Seminar,  the  laboratory  of 
the  student,  and  speaks  to  us  in  the  kindly  tone  of  one  who  has  forged  out  all 
the  hard  places  for  himself  and  who  recognizes  the  young  beginner’s  difficulties 
with  a broad  sympathy  and  a wise  discretion.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the 
book  to  the  American  student  is  the  chapter  on  Methods  of  Publication . 

2.  The  second  question  to  be  answered  is:  How  far  is  a knowledge  of 
the  Historical  Method,  and  especially  of  the  Auxiliary  Sciences,  necessary  for 
students  of  American  Church  History  t At  the  outset  it  may  be  admitted 
that  such  a knowledge  need  not  be  so  extensive  nor  so  profound  as  that 
demanded  of  the  European  student,  the  history  of  whose  country  begins 
many  centuries  before  the  discovery  of  America.  But  the  skilled  historian 
must  use  all  branches  of  knowledge  in  such  a way  that  he  remains,  as  Momm- 
sen, master  of  them  all.  Not  only  does  he  need  a complete  grasp  on  the 
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science  of  history  in  order  to  arrive  himself  at  the  truth  but  even  more  so  in 
order  to  judge  correctly  the  unscrupulous  and  anti-Catholic  historians  who 
have  already  raised  up  a strong  barrier  of  error  and  dishonesty  against  the 
truth  of  Catholic  doctrines  as  seen  in  its  vital  reality  in  the  history  of  the 
Church.0  From  the  wide  field  of  knowledge  in  general,  historians  have 
chosen  a certain  number  of  special  sciences  which,  though  distinct  in  them- 
selves from  history  and  from  one  another,  are  the  student’s  tools  in  the  work- 
shop of  history.  These  sciences  are  usually  given  in  the  following  order: 
Philology,  Chronology,  Geography  and  Topography,  Paleography,  Diplo- 
matics, Sphragistics  or  Sigillography,  Heraldry,  Numismatics,  Archaeology, 
Biography  and  Genealogy,  Ethnology  and  Bibliography.  Each  one  of  these 
special  sciences  has  been  greatly  developed  within  the  past  twenty-five  yeara,10 
and  each  one  of  them  has  its  own  special  value,  as  an  auxiliary  science  in  the 
complete,  all-round  study  of  American  Catholic  history. 

(To  be  continued.) 


•Cf.  Boto  Church  History  ia  Written , article  in  the  Amer.  Gath,  Quarterly 
Review,  by  Monsignor  James  A Corcoran,  D.  D.,  Vol.  vin  (1883),  p.  282-296. 

HA  comparison  between  Monsignor  Kirsch’s  article  History  in  the  Catholic 
Encyclopedia  (Vol.  vii,  p.  365-380)  with  similar  articles  in  older  publications 
will  show  the  rapid  growth  of  Ecclesiastical  History  Methods. 
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LULWORTH  CASTLE:  ITS  HISTORY  AND  MEMORIES 


Lulworth  Castle,  the  scene  of  the  consecration  of  Dr.  John  Car- 
roll,  and  the  birthplace  of  the  American  Episcopate,  though  not  in 
itself  specially  interesting  from  an  historical  or  architectural  stand- 
point, being  a comparatively  recent  erection  on  the  site  of  a much 
older  building,  is  yet  for  the  above  reason,  and  as  the  house  of  an 
old  English  Catholic  family,  full  of  memories  and  associations,  and 
is  well  worthy  of  a visit  from  those  who  desire  to  steep  themselves 
for  an  hour  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  old  penal  times.  And  though 
according  to  English  standards  the  building  is  modem — a mere 
Tudor- Jacobean  imitation  of  the  ancient  mediaeval  castle  of  which 
England  still  happily  possesses  many  an  example,  it  is  a very 
impressive  feature  in  a beautiful  landscape,  in  the  midst  of  its 
rolling  acres  of  thickly-wooded  parkland;  its  grey  towers  and  lofty 
battlemented  walls  rising  foursquare  against  a fine  background  of 
sweeping  cedars  and  the  heavy  summer  foliage  of  elms  and  beeches. 
The  park  indeed,  carpeted  with  that  resilient  velvety  green  turf 
only  to  be  found  to  perfection  in  such  a place,  can  compare  favour- 
ably with  most  of  its  size  throughout  England ; and  the  great  herd 
of  fallow  deer,  white  and  tawny,  scattered  under  the  shadow  of  the 
distant  trees,  adds  to  the  beauty  of  a very  attractive  picture. 

Dorsetshire,  one  of  the  least  known  of  English  counties,  with 
inferior  railway  facilities  and  for  the  most  part  a difficult  and 
dangerous  coast,  has  its  own  unique  attractions.  The  whole  district 
is  interesting  to  the  archeologist,  and  exceptionally  so  to  the  geolo- 
gist, to  whom  the  ceaseless  “ waste  ” of  the  coast-line  lays  bare  many 
curious  formations  and  faults,  and  even  valuable  discoveries,  such 
as  the  “ fossil  forest,”  between  Lulworth  Cove  and  Arish  Mel,  the 
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headland  of  East  Lulworth,  where  the  trunks  of  huge  trees  may  be 
seen  from  the  sea,  far  above  high-water  mark,  petrified  within  the 
cliff.  Lees  barren  and  bare  than  its  neighbour  Wiltshire,  Dorset  yet 
possesses  miles  of  uncultivated  chalk  down-land,  exposed  and  bleak, 
especially  along  the  coast  y alternating  with  picturesque  but  unfruit- 
ful sandy  stretches  clothed  with  pines,  and  carpeted  with  golden 
gorse  and  purple  heather,  like  the  famous  Branksome  Chine,  which 
lies  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county ; and  a few  miles  beyond 
which,  across  the  level  plain  of  the  Christchurch  Avon,  rise  the 
outlying  trees  of  the  New  Forest.  Inland,  however,  Dorset  is  almost 
as  rich  a pasture-land  as  Devonshire ; a great  county  for  agriculture ; 
celebrated  indeed  in  this  regard  by  the  English  author  Thomas 
Hardy,  the  scene  of  one  of  whose  most  famous  novels  is  laid  within 
a few  miles  of  Lulworth.  Fruitful,  pastoral,  and  peaceful,  a land 
of  quiet  streams,  deep  woods,  and  rich  fields  of  corn  and  clover, 
Dorset,  to  an  American  traveller,  must  present  an  ideal  picture  of 
rural  England  at  her  best.  Notable  too  are  the  charming  close- 
nestling country  villages;  the  whitewashed,  thick-thatched  houses 
with  small  leaded  windows  set  deep  under  their  eaves,  and  little 
gardens  gay  with  summer  flowers,  dotted  about  in  irregular  groups, 
generally  with  but  slight  relation  to  their  centre,  the  ancient  church, 
or  the  village  green.  Others  again  run  down  the  steep  sides  of  a 
cove  towards  the  blue  sea ; built  half  into  the  cliff  like  the  steps  of 
a gigantic  staircase.  Of  the  first  type  the  village  of  East  Lulworth, 
which  has  scarcely  changed  within  the  last  two  centuries,  is  a per- 
fect example ; of  the  second,  West  Lulworth,  or  as  it  is  usually  called, 
Lulworth  Cove,  three  miles  to  the  southwest  of  the  Castle. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  take  a brief  survey  of  the  his- 
tory of  Lulworth  Castle,  close-knit  as  it  is  with  that  of  its  founders 
and  of  the  ancient  possessors  of  the  estate,  which  today  comprises 
some  45,000  acres,  including  parkland,  villages,  barren  down,  and 
large  tracts  under  cultivation,  together  with  much  valuable  wood- 
land. The  earliest  occupiers  of  Lulvorde  or  Loloworde  as  it  is 
called  in  Domesday  Book,  were  the  De  Lolleworths;  but  it  is  not 
clear  whether  they  had  a moiety  of  the  estate,  or  were  merely  tenants 
of  the  De  Newburgh  family,  who  certainly  held  part  of  it  under 
John  and  Edward  I.;  and  later  on,  the  whole.1  That  a castle 

1 By  2.  Edward  I.,  Walter  Nonsuch  and  Hugo  de  Roches  were  required  to 
shew  their  right  to  the  custody  of  the  heir  and  lands  of  William  de  Lolleworth, 
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existed  here  in  the  first  half  of  the  xn.  century  appears  from  the 
fact  that  in  1142  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester  held  the  castle  of 
“ Lullewarde  ” for  the  Empress  Maude.  The  Newburghs  were 
descended  from  the  ancient  Earls  of  Warwick,  and  seem  to  have 
held  Lulworth  from  the  beginning  of  the  xiv.  century,  adding 
to  their  possessions  by  rich  marriages,  especially  with  the  noble 
families  of  Mamey  and  De  Poynings,  until  Elizabeth,  younger 
grand-daughter  of  that  Roger  Newburgh  who  was  knighted  in  1494 
at  the  creation  of  the  Dukedom  of  York,  married  Thomas  Howard, 
who  in  1559  had  been  created  Viscount  Howard  of  Bindon  by  Eliza- 
beth Tudor ; and  thus  the  Bindon  estates  came  to  Lulworth. 

The  elder  sister  of  Elizabeth  Howard,  Catherine,  had  married 
a De  Poynings,  but  at  her  early  death  her  share  of  the  family  prop- 
erty reverted  to  Elizabeth,  whose  husband,  the  second  son  of  Thomas 
Howard,  third  Duke  of  Norfolk,  thus  became  one  of  the  largest 
land  owners  in  the  South  of  England.  Thrice  married,  this  noble- 
man left  two  sons,  Henry  and  Thomas,  the  elder  of  whom  in  1582 
inherited  the  estates  of  Lulworth,  which  now  largely  consisted  of 
confiscated  Church  property,  made  over  to  Howard  of  Bindon 
between  1559-1573  by  successive  royal  grants,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  which  was  Bindon  Abbey.  Coker,  the  Dorsetshire 
antiquarian,  writing  in  1732,  tells  us  that  the  husband  of  Catherine 
Poynings  had  built  “ upon  her  patrimonie,  an  House,  and  called  it 
after  his  own  name,  Mount  Poynings,  which  Thomas  [a  misprint 
for  Henry]  second  Viscount  Bindon,  sonne  of  Thomas  Howard 
and  Elizabeth  Mamey  [and  Catherine’s  nephew]  pulled  downe, 
when  hee  built  his  new  Castell  at  Lullworth  . . . where  you  may 
see  a fine  Castell  mounted  on  high  with  turrets  at  each  corner,  well 
seated  for  Prospect  and  Pleasure,  but  of  little  other  use,  though  it 
stands  adjoineing  to  the  Sea.”  The  existing  Castle  was  thus  begun 
by  Henry  Howard  in  1588.  It  was  constructed  of  the  materials 
of  the  Mount  Poynings  house,  and  of  Bindon  Abbey,  regarding 
which  latter  place  we  may  again  quote  Coker.  “ Here  in  our  Fore- 

of  East  Lolleworth,  held  of  the  King.  Hugo  acknowledged  that  he  held  them 
of  the  King  and  Walter  that  he  held  them  of  Hugo.  By  28.  Edward  I.,  William, 
■on  and  heir  of  Reginald  of  East  Lolleworth  granted  to  John  de  Novo  Burgo 
and  Elizabeth  his  wife  and  their  heirs,  all  their  rights  in  this  matter,  for  which 
they  paid  to  Reginald  100  marks  sterling,  and  by  another  agreement,  £200.  The 
subsequent  quarrels  as  to  the  tenure  of  one  messuage  were  finally  settled  by  its 
release,  under  2.  Edward  HI.,  to  John  de  Novo  Burgo. 
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fathers’  dayes  stood  a faire  Monasterie  of  White  Cisterion  [ate] 
Monks,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  built  and  endowed,  as  Leland 
writeth,  by  the  Newburghs  for  their  sepulchre,  who  had  a faire 
Manoure  place  near  adjoineing,  at  Lul worth.”  The  Abbey,  a valu- 
able though  not  very  extensive  possession,  had  been  one  of  the  first 
to  fall,  in  1534.  “ As  to  the  Abbie  ” (as  Coker  says  of  Sherborne), 

“ it  came  to  an  Ende  in  Henry  the  Eighth.”  From  every  stand- 
point of  history  and  archaeology  Bindon  is  of  incomparably  greater 
interest  than  Lulworth,  which  lies  three  miles  or  so  distant.  Space, 
however,  forbids  a detailed  description  of  its  pathetic  and  moss- 
grown  ruins ; the  broken  cells  of  the  nine  monks,  who,  with  the  Lord 
Abbot,  made  up  the  community.  The  fishponds  still  exist,  with 
their  sluices,  moat-like  round  a square  central  island,  with  broad 
mossy  paths  skirting  the  quiet  water;  the  whole  roofed  into  a cool 
green  stillness  by  the  thick  foliage  of  over-arching  trees,  the  home 
of  nightingales  and  many  rarer  birds.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  perfect  monastic  ruins  in  England,  eloquent  of  the  past; 
and  surely  one  of  the  least  known.  Here  is  the  Dower-House  of  the 
Weld  family,  and  here,  close  to  the  ancient  gate-house,  a small  Cath- 
olic Chapel  has  been  arranged,  which,  like  the  two  at  East  and  West 
Lulworth,  is  served  by  Benedictine  monks  from  Downside.2  With 
these  mossy  ruins,  with  these  cool  and  shady  paths  beside  the 
ancient  fishponds,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Bishop  Carroll  was  familiar. 
Here,  surely  he  often  walked  during  those  August  days  of  1790, 
meditating,  amongst  the  relics  of  the  broken  Faith  of  England  once 
Catholic,  upon  its  glorious  resurrection  in  his  own  beloved  land  of 
America. 

To  return  to  Lulworth  Castle.  Its  founder,  the  second  Henry 
Howard,  dying  (1590)  without  issue,  the  estates  reverted  to  his 
younger  brother  Thomas.  Already  the  curse  on  the  receivers  of 
the  confiscated  Church  lands  had  descended  upon  the  apostate  family. 
Thomas  also  died  childless  (1619),  leaving  his  property  to  another 
Thomas  Howard,  his  kinsman,  who  had  been  created  first  Lord 

* To  the  two  priests  engaged  upon  these  missions,  Dom  Maurus  Suter,  0.  S.  B. 
and  Dom  Odo  Langdale,  O.  S.  B.,  the  present  writer  is  indebted  for  much  of  the 
material  of  this  paper.  The  latter,  a cousin  of  the  Weld  family,  most  kindly 
devoted  many  hours  to  doing  the  honours  of  Lulworth  Castle  and  of  Bindon 
Abbey;  and  through  his  help  and  influence  it  became  possible  to  explore  the 
Castle  to  the  very  roof,  and  to  see  much  which  would  be  overlooked  by  the  casual 
visitor. 
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Howard  do  Walden  in  1596,  and  in  1603  Earl  of  Suffolk.'  The 
Lnlworth  property  was  entailed  upon  several  members  of  the  same 
family.  But  the  new  owner  cared  little  for  Lulworth.  He  was 
engaged  in  building  his  new  great  house  at  Audley  End,  near  Saffron 
Walden  in  Essex,  a far  more  impressive  and  splendid  place  than 
Lnlworth;  the  park  being  especially  remarkable  for  its  magnificent 
oaks  and  beeches,  though  the  situation  of  the  house  is  far  less 
healthy.  Lulworth,  indeed,  was  almost  entirely  neglected,  for  the 
castle  was  little  more  than  a shell.  Though  the  actual  building  was 
finished  in  1609,  only  a few  rooms  were  habitable  when,  after  the 
death  (1626)  of  the  first  Earl  of  Suffolk  (who  was  buried  at 
Saffron  Walden),  his  son  and  heir  Theophilus  came  down  (1635)  to 
pass  a few  weeks  upon  his  inheritance  in  Dorsetshire.  It  is  clear 
that  none  of  this  branch  of  the  family  cared  in  the  least  for  the 
place.  Dorset  was  far  from  the  eastern  counties  in  which  the  bulk 
of  the  Howard  property  lay ; and  on  the  death  of  Theophilus  Howard 
in  1640,  we  find  his  son  James,  the  new  master  of  Lulworth,  hastily 
selling  the  unfinished  castle  and  the  whole  of  the  Lulworth  estates 
(January  2,  1642)  to  one  Humphrey  Weld,  of  Holdwell,  in  Hat- 
field, Hertfordshire.  Thus  did  the  stolen  Church  lands  come  into 
Catholic  hands,  under  God’s  providence;  though  Dr.  Oliver,  no 
mean  authority,  declares  that  in  his  opinion  Humphrey  Weld  was 
the  first  Catholic  of  the  family — since  the  general  apostasy  under 
Elizabeth.  Two  years  later  the  “ old  rents  ” of  Lulworth,  amount- 
ing to  £6.14,  were  sequestered  to  the  Crown,  and  Mr.  Weld  paid 
£981  “ for  delinquency.” 

Humphrey  Weld  was  a rich  man,  the  grandson  of  that  Sir 
Humphrey  Weld  who  built  Aldgate,  was  High  Sheriff  of  London 
in  1599,  and  Lord  Mayor  in  1609,  dying  the  following  year.  A 
certain  Sir  John  Weld,  stated  by  Oliver  to  be  the  brother  and  by 
Hutchins  in  his  Pedigree  to  be  the  son  of  this  gentleman,  was  the 
father  of  the  new  owner  of  Lulworth.  Sir  John  Weld  was  evidently 
of  the  “ Queen’s  Beligion,”  for  he  built  and  endowed  a chapel  at 
Southgate,  which  was  consecrated  by  King,  Bishop  of  London,  in 
1675.  Humphrey  Weld  the  younger  had  married  Clara,  youngest 
daughter  of  Lord  Arundell  of  Wardour,  one  of  our  finest  old  Eng- 

. * Walden  is  another  instance  of  confiscated  Church  property.  Part  of  the  bean* 
tifol  old  brick  monastery,  built  round  two  square  courts,  and  today  used  as 
almshouses  still  stands  just  outside  the  park  walla  of  Audley  End. 
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lieh  Catholic  families,  henceforward  to  be  connected  with  ties  of 
blood  and  friendship  with  that  of  Weld.  It  says  much  for  Mr. 
Weld’s  personal  character  and  tact  that  in  spite  of  his  religion  he 
was  immediately  placed  on  the  Commission  of  Peace  for  Dorset, 
and  was  moreover,  Governor  of  the  neighboring  Isle  of  Portland, 
offices  which  he  still  held  at  the  time  of  the  Titus  Oates  Plot  (1678), 
though  he  was  deprived  of  them  both  next  year  at  the  petition  of 
the  Lords  to  the  Crown. 

Little  of  the  interior  of  the  Castle  was  finished  when  Weld  took 
it  over,  and  made  it  what  it  was  to  be  henceforth,  a stronghold  of 
the  Catholic  Faith  in  the  West  Country.  Dorsetshire  had  suffered 
heavily  during  the  persecutions,  and  was  still  suffering  in  the  penal 
days  of  1641.  The  Catholic  Church,  says  Dr.  Oliver,  was  there  hon- 
ored “ by  the  constancy  and  heroic  fidelity  of  its  votaries.  For  in 
this  county,  persecution  assumed  the  character  of  inhuman  brutality. 
Whoever  peruses  the  sufferings  of  some  of  its  martyrs,  especially 
Fathers  Pilchard  and  Green,  might  suppose  that  he  was  reading  the 
bloody  feats  of  Indian  savages  and  cannibals,  not  the  conduct  of 
Englishmen  and  Christian  Protestants.”  4 Mr.  Weld  died  in  1685, 
leaving  no  son,  and  was  buried  in  Henry  VII.’s  chapel  at  Westmins- 
ter Abbey — a fact  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account.  His  owner- 
ship  of  Lulworth  coincided  with  the  troublous  period  of  the  Great 
Rebellion,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Restoration,  ending  with  the 
accession  of  James  II.  Twice,  in  1643  and  1644,  Lulworth  was 
held  by  a Parliamentary  garrison  against  the  King.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  Weld  archives  to  explain  how  this  came  about,  though  Mr. 
Weld  was  certainly  a Royalist.8  He  left  Lulworth  to  his  cousin 

* Collection*  Illustrating  the  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  England. 
Pt.  I,  p.  35.  London,  1857. 

'It  may  be  stated  here  that  researches  among  the  Weld  archives  proved 
entirely  disappointing.  Beyond  one  or  two  interesting  family  and  personal  docu- 
ments, not  relating  to  the  history  of  Lulworth,  and  certificates  of  the  receipt 
of  fines  paid  to  the  Government  for  recusancy  and  for  not  attending  the 
Protestant  services  in  the  former  Catholic  Church  (which  still  exists),  there  is 
nothing  of  any  importance  whatsoever.  Most  of  the  remaining  documents  are 
copies  of  leases  and  estate  papers  of  no  historical  value.  This  was  accounted 
for  mainly  by  the  fact  that  a large  number  of  valuable  MSS.  have  been  " lent, 
and  not  returned.”  There  is  not  (e.  g.)  the  slightest  mention  of  Bishop  Carroll 
in  any  of  the  existing  papers;  neither  of  his  visit  nor  of  his  consecration.  One 
letter  from  Dr.  Walmesley  exists,  written  before  his  consecration,  in  1765,  to 
Mr.  Weld,  but  it  is  brief,  of  one  page  only,  and  relates  to  the  good  effects  which 
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William  Weld  (1650-1698).  This  gentleman  married  Elizabeth 
Shireburn,  and  their  son,  another  Humphrey  Weld,  who  died  in 
1722,  was  the  father  of  Edward  Weld  (1705-1761),  whose  courteous 
and  amiable  character  won  golden  opinions  in  the  county  during  his 
lifetime,  and  a lavish  eulogy  from  a contemporary  historian  after 
his  death.  His  first  wife,  the  Hon.  Catherine  Aston,  divorced  him, 
in  a cause  which  at  the  time  was  notorious;  and  it  says  much  for 
Mr.  Weld  that  the  cruel  wrong  done  to  him  derogated  in  no  way 
from  the  popular  opinion  of  his  worth.  In  1740,  his  first  wife 
having  died  the  previous  year,  he  married  most  happily  Mary  Teresa 
Vaughan,  of  Courtfield;  the  first,  but  not  the  last  alliance  between 
this  historic  family  and  the  Welds.  She  was  the  mother  of  several 
children;  her  eldest  son  Edward,  who  died  (1775)  without  issue, 
having  married  a few  weeks  before  his  death,  as  his  second  wife, 
the  beautiful  Mary  Smyth  of  Brambridge,  who  was  later  to  become 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  wife  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
younger  Edward  Weld  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Thomas  Weld, 
who  had  married  three  years  previously  Mary  Massey,  daughter  of 
Lord  Stanley,  and  who  became  the  father  of  nine  children.  He  it  is 
who  was  the  close  personal  friend  of  Bishop  Walmesley,  and  of  other 
prelates;  of  the  families  of  Plowden  of  Plowden  and  Arundell  of 
Wardour;  the  father  of  one  Cardinal  and  the  grandfather  of  another 
— the  late  Cardinal  Vaughan;  the  friend  and  host  of  King  George 
III. ; the  builder  of  the  “ New  Chapel  ” at  Lulworth ; and  last,  though 
not  least,  the  “ acquaintance  ” as  he  modestly  says  himself,  of  the 
first  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  United  States,  who  came  at  his  personal 
invitation  to  be  consecrated  at  Lulworth.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
“ acquaintance  ” was  to  ripen  into  a close  and  steady  friendship. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  relate  the  circumstances  which  culminated 
in  Dr.  Carroll’s  consecration  as  Bishop  of  Baltimore.  But,  in 
studying  them,  the  question  naturally  arises:  why  did  that  conse- 
cration take  place  at  Lulworth?  To  answer  it  we  must  recall  the 
events  which  led  to  Dr.  Carroll’s  first  visit  to  England.  A native 
of  Maryland,  John  Carroll  had  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at 
Watten,  in  Belgium,  in  1753*  and  at  the  date  of  its  suppression  by 
Pope  Clement  XIV.  (July  21,  1773),  he  was  a professor  in  the 
college  recently  removed  from  Saint  Omer  to  Bruges.  When  this 

the  writer  hoped  to  enjoy  from  the  sea-bathing  during  his  approaching  risit  to 
Lulworth.  It  was  not  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  make  it  worth  copying. 
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terrible  blow  fell,  Dr.  Carroll,  who  had  for  some  time  foreseen  it, 
came  to  England  in  the  company  of  his  friend,  Father  Charles 
Plowden,  also  of  the  Society,  and  passed  several  months  at  his 
home,  Plowden  Hall,  at  Lydbury,  Shropshire.  Father  Plowden 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Welds,  and  of  the  other  great  Catholic 
families,  including  the  Arundells  of  Wardour.  During  the  winter 
of  1773-4,  Dr.  Carroll  passed  much  time  at  Wardour  Castle,  as  the 
guest  and  chaplain  of  Lord  Arundell,  and  was  indeed  earnestly 
requested  by  that  nobleman  to  make  his  home  there.  He  felt  bound 
to  refuse  this  offer;  but  before  his  return  to  Maryland  (June,  1774) 
it  is  probable  that  he  visited  Lulworth,  where  his  friend  Father 
Plowden  was  then  tutor  to  Mr.  Weld’s  sons.  It  is  certain  that  he 
met  that  gentleman,  and  that  Mr.  Weld  was  deeply  impressed  by 
Dr.  Carroll.  Thus,  when  (1788)  the  question  of  the  American 
Hierarchy  was  first  mooted,  Mr.  Weld  wrote  to  his  old  “ acquaint- 
ance,” earnestly  begging  him,  in  the  case  of  his  elevation  to  the  epis- 
copate, to  come  to  Lulworth  for  his  consecration. 

By  the  Papal  Bull  of  November  9,  1789,  Pope  Pius  VI.  had 
conferred  on  the  Bishop-elect  the  faculty  of  receiving  the  rite  of 
consecration  from  any  Catholic  Bishop  holding  communion  with  the 
Apostolical  See.  Dr.  Carroll’s  own  thoughts  would  naturally  have 
turned — he  writes  to  Archbishop  Troy  (July  23,  1790) — to  Ireland 
or  Canada,  had  he  not  already  promised  “ unwarily  ” to  be  conse- 
crated in  Mr.  Weld’s  Chapel.  Still,  though  he  would  not  have  chosen 
England,  he  recognized  in  the  invitation  the  hand  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, hoping  that  great  blessing  might  accrue  to  the  cause  of  relig- 
ion, from  that  country  to  his  new,  vast  diocese.  Among  the  Archives 
of  the  Wfestem  Province  is  preserved  the  letter  written  by  Mr.  Weld 
to  Bishop  Walmesley,  V.  A.  of  the  Western  district,  informing  him 
of  Dr.  Carroll’s  approaching  arrival.6 

My  Lord  Lulworth  Castle,  June  28th,  1700. 

I am  much  obliged  to  your  Lordship  for  your  last  kind  letter,  was  glad  to 
find  by  it  you  was  well  and  than  (tie)  we  would  have  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany. I have  now  a great  favor  to  beg  of  yr.  Lordship.  You  must  know  that 


'By  the  kind  permission  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  G.  A.  Burton,  Bishop  of  Clifton, 
the  present  writer  was  enabled  to  discover  this  and  the  following  letter.  The 
Bishop  was  under  the  impression  that  a third  letter  existed,  written  by  Dr. 
Carroll  to  Bp.  Walmesley  after  the  return  of  the  former  to  Baltimore,  thanking 
him  for  performing  the  rite  of  consecration.  Diligent  search,  however,  failed 
to  reveal  it. 
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the  Revd.  Mr.  Carroll  in  Maryland  has  lately  been  appointed  Bishop  of  Balti- 
more by  the  Pope,  he  only  received  his  bulls  in  April  last,  by  which  he  is 
appointed  Bishop,  to  fix  his  see  where  he  thinks  most  proper  and  get  himself 
Consecrated  where  he  finds  it  most  Convenient.  He  is  now  Coming  to  England 
for  that  purpose,  and  as  he  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine  and  a great  friend  of  Mr. 
Plowdens  I invited  him  to  my  house  to  be  Consecrated  in  my  Chapel  if  yr.  Lord- 
ship  and  Mr.  Sharrock  have  no  Objection  to  perform  the  Ceremony/ 

I should  be  glad  to  have  the  favour  of  an  answer  A if  yr.  Lordship  has  no 
objection  if  you  could  come  here  a week  or  two  sooner  than  what  you  mention 
it  would  be  the  more  agreeable  for  I expect  Mr.  Carroll  may  be  here  in  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks  and  I apprehend  he  will  be  in  a hurry  to  return.  I think 
if  this  meets  with  yr.  Lordship’s  approbation  the  less  it  is  spoken  off  the  better, 
the  more  private  it  can  be  done  the  better.  I suppose  yr.  Lordship  has  seen  Mr. 
Throckmorton’s  publication  on  the  elections  of  Bishops  you  see  what  things  are 
come  to,  and  what  they  will  come  to  and  where  our  afflictions  will  end  the  Lord 
only  knows. 

Mrs.  Weld  and  all  here  unite  in  compts.  to  yr.  Lordship  I remain  with  the 
gtest.  regard  yr.  obedt.  humble  servt.  Thomas  Weld. 

Though  it  is  always  taken  for  granted  that  Bishop  Carroll  was 
consecrated  in  the  New  Chapel  in  the  park  (built  1786),  there  is, 
curiously  enough,  a very  strong  tradition  at  Lulworth  that  the  cere- 
mony took  place  within  the  castle,  either  (a)  in  the  private  chapel, 
or  oratory,  (b)  in  the  dining-room,  (c)  in  the  present  drawing-room, 
at  that  time  called  the  “ saloon,”  the  drawing-room  being  upstairs.8 

T Dr.  William  G.  Sharrock  (titular  Bishop  of  Telmessus),  b.  1742,  c.  1780, 
s.  1707,  d.  1800.  He  was  appointed  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Walmesley  in  1780. 
He  was  not  present,  however,  at  Dr.  CarroU’s  consecration. 

fThe  private  chapel  in  Lulworth  Castle  is  a tower  room  on  the  ground  floor. 
Its  atmosphere  is  peculiarly  devotional,  and  the  small  window  over  the  altar 
is  filled  with  curious  and  very  beautiful  old  Dutch  medallions  of  stained  glass, 
representing  Biblical  subjects,  in  gold,  amber  and  blue.  Close  to  it  is  the 
dining-room,  hung  with  family  portraits,  including  a very  fine  one  of  Bishop 
Carroll’s  host,  Thomas  Weld,  who  must  have  been  a typical,  handsome  English 
country  gentleman;  and  another  of  his  son,  Cardinal  Weld.  Two  large  pillars, 
towards  one  end  of  the  apartment,  are  placed  in  such  a position  that  the  space 
behind  them  would  well  form  a sanctuary.  The  “ saloon,”  or  drawing-room,  is  46 
feet  long  and  25  feet  broad,  by  20  feet  high;  a fine  room,  containing  at  one 
end  a small  organ,  and  at  the  other,  beneath  a large  window,  a dais  approached 
by  steps,  railed  off  from  the  rest  of  the  apartment.  Those  who  argue  that  the 
consecration  took  place  within  the  castle  say  that  the  oratory  being  too  small 
for  so  great  a function,  it  was  held  in  one  of  these  two  rooms.  The  dining-room, 
being  nearer  the  chapel,  has,  they  say,  some  claim  to  consideration;  but  the 
drawing-room,  with  its  dais  on  which  a temporary  altar  could  conveniently  be 
placed,  was  far  more  suitable  for  the  ceremony.  The  present  writer,  however,  has 
authority  for  saying  that  the  turret-chapel  was  not  too  small  for  a consecration 
such  as  Dr.  Carroll's,  where  everything  was  done  " as  privately  as  possible,”  and 
where  there  was  (by  special  Pontifical  permission)  only  one  consecrating  prelate. 
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One  sentence  in  Mr.  Weld’s  letter,  quoted  above,  may  be  claimed  to 
give  color  to  this  theory:  “ the  less  it  is  spoken  of  the  better;  the 
more  private  it  can  be  done,  the  better.”  That  it  was  kept  absolutely 
private  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  no  London  paper  of  the  time 
was  any  mention  made  of  it  at  all.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this 
theory  is  entirely  unsupported  save  for  the  three  points  of  (a)  the 
Lulworth  tradition;  (b)  the  sentence  in  Mr.  Weld’s  letter;  (c)  the 
fact  that  to  the  general  world  the  ceremony  seems  to  have  been  quite 
unknown.9  On  the  other  hand  the  evidence  for  the  “ New  Chapel,” 
which  now  serves  as  the  Catholic  Church  of  East  Lulworth  is  over- 
whelming. We  have  (a)  the  general  tradition  that  this  building  is 
the  cradle  of  the  American  Episcopate;  (b)  the  fact  that  Father 
Plowden,  preaching  “ in  the  Chapel  of  Lulworth  Castle  ” (which 
was  dedicated  to  Our  Lady),  speaks  of  Mr.  Weld  as  “ the  founder 
of  this  holy  sanctuary,”  which  would  henceforth  be  venerated  as 
the  spot  where  the  American  Episcopacy  took  its  rise,  “ a precious 
distinction,”  which  “ will  be  justly  attributed  to  the  protection  and 
favor  of  the  glorious  Mother  of  God,  whose  house  it  is.”  This 
description  could  scarcely  be  applied  to  the  chapel  within  the  castle. 
Further,  there  is  (c)  the  contemporary  account  referred  to,  which 
says : “ the  consecration  of  the  new  Bishop  was  performed  during  a 
Solemn  High  Mass  in  the  elegant  chapel  of  Lulworth  Castle.  . . . 
and  the  munificence  of  (Mr.  Weld)  omitted  no  circumstance  which 
could  possibly  add  dignity  to  so  venerable  a ceremony.”  This  would 

9 All  the  existing  files  of  London  newspapers  of  August,  1790,  and  onwards  to 
December,  in  the  British  Museum,  have  been  carefully  searched  for  any  mention 
of  the  fact,  but  in  vain.  Also,  contemporary  files  of  Boston  and  New  York 
Journals,  with  the  same  result.  The  account  of  the  Consecration,  however,  was 
published  (probably  for  private  circulation)  in  London  (1790)  as  a small  pamph- 
let, which  also  contains  Fr.  Charles  Plowden’s  sermon  on  the  occasion.  This 
was  reprinted  in  facsimile  (1876)  for  the  Historical  Club  of  New  York,  and 
is  therefore  familiar  to  American  readers.  The  title  here  given  to  it,  on  the 
outer  cover  is:  An  Account  of  the  Consecration  by  One  Bishop,  a Bishop  * m 
partibus  * of  the  first  Romish  Bishop  in  the  United  States  of  America.  In  the 
Notes  to  this  reprint,  the  “ Romish  Hierarchy  in  this  country  ” is  said  to  have 
begun  “ with  a most  irregular  consecration  by  one  bishop — a bishop  ' in  partibus  ’ ; 
and  this,  as  will  be  seen,  authorized  by  a Papal  Bull.”  It  would  almost  seem 
as  if  the  writer  of  this  criticism  had  construed  9 in  partibus 9 as  * partly*; 
and  was  not  acquainted  with  the  text  of  the  Bull  in  question.  He  tells  us 
that  the  care  taken  in  the  consecration  of  the  earliest  Protestant  Bishop  in 
U.  S.  A.  was  “in  marked  contrast”  with  that  of  Dr.  Carroll,  all  being  done 
“in  accordance  with  the  ancient  canons.” 
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seem  to  indicate  that  Mr.  Weld  had  reconsidered  his  strong  desire 
for  privacy.  But,  if  other  evidence  is  needed,  the  strongest  of  all 
will  be  found  in  the  following  letter  of  Bishop  Carroll  to  Bishop 
Walmesley,  now  in  the  Archives  of  the  Western  Province.10 

My  Lord:  Baltimore,  March  22,  1791. 

I should  be  little  deserving  of  the  regard  with  which  your  Lordship  honoured 
me,  and  of  the  desire  of  hearing  from  me,  which  you  were  pleased  to  express,  if 
I were  to  neglect  the  present  opportunity  of  renewing  my  professions  of  sincere 
esteem;  and  of  joining  my  congratulations  to  those,  which  you  have  received 
already,  on  the  prospect  of  there  being  an  end  to  those  commotions,  which  agitated 
English  Catholics.  My  warm  attachment  to  their  general  welfare,  and  the  par- 
ticular friendship,  which  I feel  for  many  individuals  amongst  them,  render  me 
attentive  to,  and  deeply  interested  in  their  concerns.  I impute  much  of  the 
tranquillity,  which  they  are  likely  to  enjoy,  to  your  authority,  your  pastoral 
sollicitude,  A and  the  power  of  your  prayers.  God  in  his  Goodness  wiU  preserve 
your  Lordship,  I trust,  in  health,  to  consolidate  the  happiness,  to  which  you 
have  been  so  instrumental.  Here,  Divine  Providence  seems  to  open  upon  us  some 
prospects  which  in  time  may  be  improved  with  great  profit  to  Religion.  We 


* Dr.  Charles  Walmesley,  O.  S.  B.,  V.  A.  of  the  Western  District,  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Rama,  ♦.  p.  ♦.,  December  21,  1756.  He  died  November  21,  1797, 
act.  76;  and  was  buried  in  St.  Joseph’s  Chapel,  Trenchard  St.,  Bristol.  In  1906 
his  body  was  exhumed,  and  removed  to  Downside  Abbey.  Dom  Odo  Langdale, 
O.  S.  B.,  of  Downside,  has  given  the  writer  an  interesting  note  on  Bishop  Walmes- 
ley, as  follows:  “ Leaving  Ireland  out  of  it,  the  rest  of  the  English-speaking 
world  has  its  faith  and  orders  from  Downside — a strong  statement,  you  wiU  say, 
but  it  is  a fact.  . . . The  case  of  America  is  clear.  Bishop  Walmesley  conse- 
crated Bishop  Carroll,  who  as  first  Bishop  of  Baltimore  will  have  ordained  many 
to  all  the  grades  of  Holy  Orders,  and  no  doubt  consecrated  other  Bishops.  Arch- 
bishop Ullathorne,  when  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  as  senior  Bishop  in  England, 
consecrated  Archbishop  Manning,  from  whom  all  but  two  of  the  Bishops  of  Eng- 
land today  trace  their  descent  (v.  Genealogical  chart  in  Catholic  Directory , p. 
66).  The  Island  of  Mauritius  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  comprised 
Australia,  Southern  Africa,  with  all  islands  round,  probably  up  to  Sahara;  and 
on  the  west  included  St.  Helena.  There  is  extant  in  the  archives  of  the  island 
of  Mauritius  the  faculty  granted  to  a chaplain  in  St.  Helena  by  the  Bishop  of 
that  see,  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  Napoleon.  The  Bishop  of  Mauritius 
sent  out  Bishop  Ullathorne  to  Australia  as  his  Vicar-General,  whither  he  sailed 
September  9,  1832,  arriving  in  Sydney,  February  23,  1833.  At  his  instigation 
Bishop  Morris  of  Mauritius  petitioned  Gregory  XII  to  appoint  a Bishop  for  Aus- 
tralia; and  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  Australia  saw  a Bishop,  September 
19,  1835,  in  the  person  of  the  V.  R.  Bede  Polding,  afterwards  first  Archbishop  of 
Sydney,  who  was  succeeded  in  1879  by  the  V.  Rev.  Bede  Vaughan,  brother  of  our 
late  Cardinal,  and  others  of  that  name.  Thus  was  established  the  Hierarchy  in 
Australia.  All  the  above-named  Bishops  were  Downside  men.  The  weak  point 
in  this  colossal  claim  is  that  Bishop  Walmesley  was  an  Edmundian,  not  a Greg- 
orian; ♦.  e.,  Douai,  not  Downside.  But  that  is  overcome  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
Vicar  Apostolic  or  Bishop  of  the  Western  District  in  which  Downside  is  situated.” 
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shall  be  indebted  for  it,  in  some  degree,  to  the  calamities,  which  have  fallen  upon 
France;  and  this  is  certainly  some  check  upon  the  great  pleasure  which,  in 
every  other  respect,  I should  derive  from  these  prospects. 

Mrs.  Plowden  has  informed  me  that  your  Lordship  was  well  enough  to  per- 
form the  consecration  of  the  two  new  Bishops  at  Lullworth  on  two  successive 
Sundays  in  Advent.  I rejoiced  much  to  hear  it.  Hie  chapel  of  that  noble  castle 
will  be  remembered  in  the  future  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  United  States:  it 
will  be  still  more  so  in  that  of  England,  when  the  late  events  and  contentions  are 
recorded,  and  their  issue  described. 

I sincerely  pray  that  your  Lordship  may  continue  long  to  enjoy  public  esteem 
and  veneration,  which  is  wishing  you  a length  of  life;  for  these  things  are  insep- 
arably connected  with  respect  to  you.  I have  the  honour  to  be  with  the  greatest 
respect,  my  Lord 

Yr.  Lordship’s  most  obedt.  A hum  St. 

gg  J.  Bishop  of  Balt.u 

The  two  Bishops  referred  to  are  Dr.  William  Gibson,  and  Dr. 
John  Douglass,  both  of  whom  were  consecrated  during  the  Advent 
of  1790  in  the  “New  Chapel”  of  Lulworth  Castle.  This  would 
seem  to  settle  the  question  as  to  whether  Bishop  Carroll  was  conse- 
crated in  the  New  Chapel,  or  in  the  castle. 

When  Dr.  Carroll  came  to  Lulworth  in  July,  1790,  he  found  it 
much  as  it  is  today,  except  that  instead  of  suite  upon  suite  of  shut- 
tered, empty  rooms — empty  save  for  stacks  of  sheeted  furniture 
and  pictures — the  great  house  was  a centre  of  hospitality,  full  of 
happy  laughter  and  children’s  voices,  of  wealth  wisely  and  liberally 
dispensed — an  ideal  English  house.  The  xvm.  century  engrav- 
ings of  Lulworth  Castle,  of  which  there  are  several,  are  inaccurate 
in  several  respects.  For  one  thing  they  present  it  as  being  almost 
surrounded  by  hills,  whereas  the  park  is  gently  undulating,  and 
except  for  the  coast  headlands,  some  two  miles  distant,  there  are  no 
lofty  hills  near  Lulworth.  The  castle  itself  is  a great  cube  of  eighty 
feet,  with  a round  tower  set  in  each  comer,  thirty  feet  in  diameter, 

uThis  letter  is  addressed  on  the  back  of  the  sheet: 

Mr.  Charles  Walmesley 
Chapel  St  Row 
Bath. 

Post  Prepaid. 

The  second  and  third  lines  have  been  erased,  and  the  letter  re-addressed  to 
Woolershill,  near  Pershore,  Worcestershire.  It  is  sealed,  but  the  impression  of 
the  seal  is  half -effaced  by  a thumb-mark.  The  impression  appears  to  be  that  of 
an  Archbishop’s  hat  above  a shield,  with  (indecipherable)  armorial  bearings. 
Though  not  yet  an  Archbishop,  Dr.  Carroll  was  Patriarch  of  the  United  States. 
The  hat  has  ten  tassels. 
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and  rising  sixteen  feet  above  the  walls;  the  whole  battlemented. 
The  plan  is  simple,  but  effective.  The  house  is  three  stories  high, 
the  towers  four,  and  from  the  roof,  to  which  access  is  easy,  most 
delightful  views  can  be  obtained  over  land  and  sea.  To  an  anti- 
quarian one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Lulworth  would  be 
the  very  beautiful  lead-work  found  on  the  roof,  and  on  the  chimneys 
and  piping,  with  the  oft-repeated  date  “ 1756.”  A particularly 
fine,  though  small  leaden  cistern,  a few  feet  above  the  ground,  is 
emblazoned  with  innumerable  finely  and  delicately  wrought  coats 
and  armorial  bearings,  again  with  the  date  1756.  The  back  door  is 
a marvelous  specimen  of  very  ancient  carved  black  oak,  brought 
from  Bindon  Abbey. 

There  is  little  to  remark  as  to  the  interior  of  the  castle,  which  is 
much  like  other  English  country  houses  of  its  size  and  state.  The 
hall  is  small,  and  the  principal  rooms  open  from  it  The  library, 
which  is  a turret  room  diagonally  opposite  the  private  chapel,  is 
perhaps  the  most  attractive,  with  its  book-lined  walls  and  carved 
stone  fireplace  set  beneath  the  deep  embrasure  of  a window.  The 
turret  rooms  are,  in  fact,  the  great  charm  of  Lulworth  Castle.  There 
is  no  tradition  as  to  the  rooms  occupied  by  Dr.  Carroll  on  his  his- 
toric visit,  but  had  he  been  given  his  choice  he  would  surely  have 
preferred  that  above  the  library,  on  the  second  floor,  where  each  of 
the  three  windows  frames  a view  more  beautiful  than  the  last.  Here 
can  be  seen  in  perfection  the  V-shaped  gap  between  the  great  head- 
land of  Arish  Mel  and  another  mighty  cliff,  a beautiful  triangle  of 
blue  sea  framed  in  rugged  rock.  This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
views  at  Lulworth,  and  Dr.  Carroll's  eyes  must  often  have  rested 
upon  it  Far  preferable  is  this  room  to  the  " Royal  ” bedroom,  an 
unimpressive  apartment,  of  which  the  chief  feature  is  an  enormous 
four-post  bed  with  bright  blue  hangings  and  gilt  adornments  in 
character.  " The  greatest  honour  that  Lulworth  can  boast  of,” 
writes  Coker,  “ is  giveing  entertainment  to  the  King,  as  often  as  hee 
cometh  the  Western  Progresse,  who  chose  it  to  disport  himselfe  in 
the  Park.”  In  1615,  James  I.,  and  fifty  years  later  his  grandson 
Charles  II.,  visited  the  Castle.  In  1830  the  monarch  whom  France 
had  exiled  found  a refuge  here,  with  the  permission  of  the  English 
Government,  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  Weld.  The  last  King  to  visit 
Lulworth  was  Edward  VII.,  early  in  his  reign.  George  III.  was 
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a frequent  visitor  here.  It  is  evident  he  was  attached  to  Mr. 
Weld,  and  he  often  conversed  at  length  with  Father  Plowden, 
the  chaplain.  Hutchins  only  speaks  of  three  such  occasions,  the 
first  in  1789.  On  each,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Weld  entertained  his 
visitors  royally,  “in  a manner  that  reflected  his  loyalty  and  refined 
taste.  The  choicest  productions  of  every  kind  that  could  possibly 
be  obtained  were  laid  before  [the  King  and  Royal  Family]  with  a 
generous  profusion,  and  in  the  most  splendid  style,  the  whole  being 
served  up  on  entirely  new  services  of  gold  and  silver,  on  every  piece 
of  which  was  engraved  ‘ Long  Live  the  King/  ” 12  But,  as  we  know, 
George  III.  was  at  Lulworth  at  least  as  early  as  1785. 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  castle  is  the  raised  platform  which 
runs  round  it,  at  the  level  of  the  ground  floor.  This  is  called  the 
Cloisters,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  paved  with  stone  from  the  cloisters 
of  Bindon  Abbey.  Just  above  this,  and  very  near  the  great  entrance, 
is  a small  window,  belonging  to  what  is  popularly  known  as  the 
Priest's  Hiding  Hole.  There  is,  indeed,  in  the  library  floor,  a trap 
door,  from  which  a narrow  flight  of  stone  steps  leads  into  a semi- 
subterranean  apartment,  but,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Dom  Odo  Lang* 
dale,  no  hiding-hole  would  be  constructed  so  as  to  give  a full  view 
of  its  occupant  from  the  front  door;  or  with  a perfectly  obvious 
entrance!  A description  of  the  chapel  in  the  park  is  unnecessary, 
as  several  excellent  ones  already  exist,  and  its  general  appearance 
will  be  familiar  to  all  from  plans  and  pictures.  Except  for  its  unique 
associations,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  chapel  is  disap- 
pointing. The  list  of  precious  stones  and  marbles  used  in  its  decora- 
tion, to  say  nothing  of  pictures  and  other  works  of  art,  reads  more 
like  the  description  of  some  richly  adorned  church  in  Florence  or 
Venice,  than  that  of  the  unassuming  interior  of  the  Catholic  Church 
of  East  Lulworth.  Perhaps  because  the  curious  style  of  architecture 
cries  aloud  for  ornament  and  decoration,  for  frescoes  and  mosaics, 
for  blazing  walls  and  painted  domes,  the  church,  as  it  appears  today, 
certainly  seems  bare  and  unattractive.  The  story  of  the  building  of 
this  chapel,  referred  to  by  Mgr.  Ward  becomes  even  more  interesting 
when  we  know  the  family  tradition  as  to  the  means  of  gaining  per- 
mission to  build  it.  George  III.  was  very  fond  of  Mr.  Weld's  little 
daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  at  the  date  in  question  (1785)  was 

“Hutchins,  History  of  Dorset , Vol.  i,  p.  375.  London,  1861. 
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just  twelve;  and  they  were  on  affectionate  terms  with  him.18  It  was 
thought  by  their  parents  that  the  King  would  find  it  difficult  to  refuse 
anything  the  children  asked,  and  that  the  request  for  the  new  chapel 
would  come  best  from  them.  They  asked  for  it  while  they  were 
walking  with  the  King  in  the  park,  but  the  good-natured  monarch, 
who  could  refuse  them  nothing,  hesitated  before  consenting,  saying 
to  Mr.  Weld:  “ Don’t  make  it  too  like  a chapel  at  first — make  it 
look  like  a mausoleum.”  His  command  was  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

One  very  interesting  personality  was  present  here  at  Bishop  Car- 
roll’s  consecration.  This  was  Thomas  Weld,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
house,  bom  in  1773.  When  only  seventeen  years  old  he  married,  in 
June,  1790,  Lucy,  daughter  of  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.  One 
daughter  was  bom  to  the  young  couple;  and  when  his  wife  died  in 
1815,  her  husband  began  to  study  for  the  priesthood,  to  which  he  was 
ordained  in  1821.  Consecrated  Bishop  of  Amyclae  in  1826,  he  was 
elevated  to  the  Cardinalate  in  1830,  the  year  after  the  death  of  his 
beloved  daughter,  who,  like  her  father,  had  married  into  the  Clifford 
family.  Cardinal  Weld  died  in  1837.  He  was  the  first  Englishman 
who  had  a seat  in  the  Conclave  since  the  Pontificate  of  Clement  IX. 
Mgr.  Ward  speaks  of  him  as  one  of  the  “ serving-boys  ” at  Bishop 
Carroll’s  consecration,  but,  boy  as  he  was,  he  had  yet  at  the  time  been 
married  two  months.  In  1828  he  made  over  the  Lulworth  estates  to 
his  younger  brother  Joseph  (b.  1777),  who  is  the  ancestor  of  the 
existing  family  of  Weld.  The  health  of  the  present  owner  not  per- 
mitting him  to  live  at  Lulworth,  his  cousin  and  heir,  Mr.  Weld- 
Blundell,  is  in  occasional  occupation  of  the  castle. 

C.  M.  Antony. 


“Ward,  Dawn  of  the  Catholic  Revival  in  England , Vol.  I,  p.  235.  London, 
1009.  There  were  four  daughters.  The  eldest  Juliana  (b.  December  5,  1773) 
became  a Franciscan  (Third  Order)  Nun  at  Bruges,  and  died  in  the  Abbey  House 
at  Winchester,  October  27,  1800,  six  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Religious 
Orders*  from  the  Low  Countries.  Her  community  moved  in  180S  to  Taunton, 
where  they  still  remain.  The  second,  Mary  Teresa  (b.  January  10,  1775), 
became  a Visitation  Nun.  The  third  daughter,  Catherine  Winifred  (b.  December 
18,  1778),  married  William,  17th  Lord  Stanton — a family  with  which  Dr.  Car- 
roll  had  had  intimate  and  affectionate  relations  in  1771.  The  youngest,  Teresa, 
(b.  October  18,  1782),  married  in  1803  William  Vaughan  of  Courtfield,  and  is 
the  grandmother  of  that  family  of  priests  of  which  the  late  Cardinal  Vaughan 
was  the  eldest  son.  Dr.  Carroll  knew  all  these  children  well. 
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PIONEER  EFFORTS  IN  CATHOLIC  JOURNALISM  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (1809-1840) 


The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  give  a general  outline  of  Catho- 
lic Journalism  during  its  formative  period,  an  era  full  of  struggles 
and  of  anxieties,  when  unreasonable  attacks  upon  the  liberties  of 
Catholics  were  being  made  with  the  combined  forces  of  the  non- 
Catholic  press  and  pulpit.1 

The  forerunners  of  the  Catholic  newspaper  were  the  Irish  jour- 
nals. Although  these  papers  were  not  distinctly  Catholic  in  pur- 
pose, their  sympathetic  tone  towards  those  of  the  ancient  faith 
merits  for  them  a place  in  any  description  of  Catholic  Journalism. 
In  fact,  more  than  a decade  of  American  history  had  passed  before 
any  Catholic  periodical,  properly  so-called,  was  established.  Hence 
during  this  time  the  principal  champions  of  Catholic  doctrines  and 
practices  were  these  Irish  papers.  The  history  of  the  Irish  nation 
has  been  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Emerald  Isle.  This  traditional  fidelity  to  the  belief 
of  their  fathers,  more  than  aught  else,  has  made  Irishmen  the  object 
of  persecution  the  world  over.  The  early  Irish  colonists  carried  this 
strong  living  faith  from  their  native  land  and  planted  it  in  Ameri- 
can soil.  As  citizens  of  the  United  States,  they  frequently  were 
forced  to  defend  with  vigor  their  civil  and  religious  liberties  against 
their  enemies  through  the  kingly  power  of  the  press.  For  years 
they  had  fought  against  British  tyranny  in  Ireland.  In  this  strug- 
gle for  freedom  they  engaged  some  of  the  brightest  and  most  intelli- 
gent of  Erin’s  sons,  many  of  whom  afterwards  came  to  America. 

The  soul  of  this  movement  was  the  Society  of  the  United  Irish- 
men, founded  in  1791.  The  purpose  of  this  celebrated  Society  was 
to  unite  Catholics  and  Protestants  into  one  body  devoted  to  the  par- 

1 Cf.  A List  of  Catholic  and  Semi-Catholic  Periodicals  published  in  the  United 
States  from  the  earliest  years  down  to  the  close  of  the  year  1892 , article  by  the 
Rev.  Db.  Middleton,  O.  S.  A.,  in  the  Records  of  the  American  Catholic  Historical 
Society  of  Philadelphia , vol.  r?  (1893),  pp.  213-242,  where  a chronological  and 
geographical  list  will  be  found.  Cf.  also  Catholic  Periodicals  published  in  the 
United  States  from  1809  to  1892,  by  the  same  author,  Records , etc.,  vol.  xrx 
(1908),  pp.  18-42,  which  gives  the  number  of  Catholic  publications  up  to  that 
time  (1892)  as  457. 
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liamentary  reform  of  Ireland.  Their  contributions  to  the  leading 
newspapers  of  their  native  land  attracted  universal  attention.2  The 
“ Montanus  ” letters  of  Thomas  Addis  Emmett  especially  excited 
interest.  William  Sampson,  another  of  New  York’s  prominent  citi- 
zens of  that  day,  wrote  over  the  pen  name  of  “ Fortesque,”  and  Dr. 
MacNeven,  their  companion  in  exile,  was  a man  of  considerable 
culture.3  While  these  Irish  patriots  were  still  in  the  midst  of  their 
struggle  for  liberty  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  branches  of  the  Society 
were  being  formed  in  America.  Traces  of  their  activities  can  be 
seen  as  early  as  1794.  Matthew  Carey,  William  Duane  and  others 
assisted  the  efforts  of  the  parent  society  by  their  fearless  advocacy 
of  its  doctrines,  and  that  in  the  face  of  a Federalist  opposition  which 
was  beginning  to  manifest  itself  at  the  time.  Beprints  from  the 
principal  organs  of  the  Society  of  the  United  Irishmen  were  pub- 
lished from  the  office  of  the  Aurora,  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Jefferson- 
ian party.4  The  English  government  looked  with  apprehension  on 
the  strength  and  influence  wielded  by  these  sympathetic  organiza- 
tions in  America,  and  Sir  Bobert  Lister,  then  minister  to  the  United 
States,  set  to  work  systematically  to  check,  if  possible,  this  concerted 
movement  made  by  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Society.5  Sir 
Bobert’s  efforts  were,  unfortunately,  only  too  successful  He  was 
on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  some  of  the  highest  officials  in 
the  American  government,  and  persuaded  them  that  the  presence  of 
these  Irish  enthusiasts  was  a menace  to  American  institutions  and 
liberty.  The  psychological  moment  arrived  when  rebellion  broke 
out  in  Ireland  in  1798.  Under  pretence  of  danger  from  the  Society 
of  the  United  Irishmen  and  their  sympathizers  in  this  country, 
President  Adams  took  occasion  to  address  a message  to  Congress, 
impressing  upon  the  members  the  necessity  of  passing  some  suitable 
legislation  relative  to  the  admission  of  foreigners  into  the  country 
and  their  residence  here.  By  the  passage  of  this  Alien  Law  a dan- 

*The  chief  organs  of  the  United  Irishmen  were  the  Northern  Star  and  the 
Dublin  Press.  Cf.  Madden,  History  of  Irish  Periodical  Literature,  vol.  n,  pp. 
225-235.  London,  1867 ; Id.,  Lives  and  Times  of  the  United  Irishmen,  vol.  n,  pp. 
294-304.  London,  1843. 

• Madden,  o.  c.,  voL  n,  p.  235. 

4 Journal  of  American  Irish  Historical  Society , vol  iv  (1904),  p.  69,  article 
by  Edwakd  CMeagheb  Condon,  Irish  Immigration  to  the  United  States  Since 
1790 . Reprint  from  the  Pilot,  Boston,  Mass. 

*Ibid^  p.  89. 
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geroufl  autocracy  was  established.  Foreigners  remained  in  the  coun- 
try at  the  mercy  of  the  President.  If  they  incurred  his  displeasure 
or  if  they  were  regarded  as  “ dangerous,”  they  might  be  compelled 
to  undergo  a term  of  imprisonment,  to  suffer  perpetual  disqualifica- 
tion of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  or  be  obliged  in  the  end  to  quit  the 
country.  At  best  they  were  merely  tolerated,  and  fourteen  years  had 
to  elapse  before  they  could  receive  the  full  rights  of  citizenship.  As 
might  naturally  be  expected,  the  opposition  press,  controlled  prin- 
cipally by  Irishmen,  challenged  the  President’s  action  and  criticised 
the  Alien  Law  with  a just  severity.6  But  Mr.  Adams  was  not  to  be 
daunted.  He  succeeded  in  influencing  Congress  to  pass  a law  which 
would  make  it  a seditious  libel  to  reflect  on  the  conduct  of  the  chief 
executive  or  to  question  the  motives  of  Congress.7 

When  the  English  Minister  heard  of  the  passage  of  this  law  his 
joy  was  unbounded.  In  a letter  written  in  1799  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  he  related  that  some  of  the  Federalists  had 
“ taken  the  law  in  their  own  hands  and  flogged  one  or  two  printers 
of  the  newspapers  whose  comments  had  offended  them”;  he  told 
also  how  this  conduct  had  given  rise  to  much  animosity,  to  threats, 
and  to  a commencing  of  armed  associations  among  those  opposed  to 
the  laws,  particularly  among  the  United  Irishmen.  . . . “Some 
apprehended,”  he  added,  “ that  the  affair  may  lead  to  civil  war.”  8 

This  unjust  attack  on  the  liberty  of  Irish  immigrants  was  also 
carried  on  with  even  greater  malevolence  at  the  seat  of  government 
in  England.  In  this  persecution  Rufus  King,  the  American  Minis- 
ter at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  played  a conspicuous  part.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  Irish  Rebellion  in  1798  led  to  the  imprisonment  of  many 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Society  of  the  United  Irishmen.  In  the  latter 

• Edward  O’Meagher  Condon,  The  Irish  in  America,  p.  259.  Cf.  also  Journal 
of  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society  cited  above,  p.  89. 

'Journal  of  the  American  Irish  Hist.  Soc.,  vol.  nr,  p.  63,  article  by  Michael 
Edmund  Hennessy,  of  the  staff  of  the  Boston  Daily  Globe , — Men  of  Irish  Blood 
Who  Have  Attained  Distinction  in  American  Journalism.  Matthew  Lyon  of 
Vermont  was  the  first  Irishman  to  suffer  under  the  Sedition  Law.  By  a strange 
irony  of  fate,  it  is  said  that  Adams  suffered  defeat  by  the  deciding  vote  of  Lyon 
when  up  for  re-election  against  Jefferson.  John  Daly  Burke  was  another  man  on 
whom  President  Adams  kept  a sharp  eye.  He  intended  to  hand  Burke  over  to  the 
British  authorities.  Aaron  Burr,  knowing  of  this  intention,  informed  Burke  and 
facilitated  his  escape.  For  fuller  details  see  Journal  cited  above,  vol.  m,  p.  62, 
et  seq. 

• Journal  of  the  American  Irish  Hist . flfoc.,  vol,  jv,  pp.  89-90. 
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part  of  that  year,  however,  Thomas  Addis  Emmett,  acting  as  spokes- 
man for  his  compatriots,  obtained  from  the  British  Government  a 
promise  of  full  freedom  for  them,  on  condition  that  they  would 
immediately  quit  English  territory,  never  to  return.9  They  applied 
to  the  American  Minister  for  passports  to  the  United  States;  but 
Mr.  King,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  and  sympathies  of  Presi- 
dent Adams,  refused  their  request  Mr.  Marsden,  the  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State,  informed  the  prisoners,  then  confined  in  Fort  George, 
Scotland,  that  Mr.  King  had  remonstrated  with  the  British  authori- 
ties and  had  bitterly  opposed  the  emigration  of  these  unsuccessful 
patriots  to  America.  When  asked  by  them  why  Mr.  King  hindered 
their  departure  to  the  United  States,  the  Under-Secretary  evasively 
replied : “ Perhaps  Mr.  King  does  not  desire  to  have  republicans  in 
America.”  This  refusal  on  the  part  of  Mr.  King  to  assist  the  Irish 
State  prisoners  gave  a pretext  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain  to 
detain  them  four  years  more  in  confinement.10  At  last  the  day  of 
their  deliverance  came,  and  about  the  year  1804,  the  released 
patriots  landed  in  America.  Shortly  after  their  arrival,  these  exiles 
learned  with  feelings  of  pain  the  monstrous  misrepresentations  to 
which  the  majority  of  Irishmen  were  subjected  in  this  country. 
The  influence  exercised  against  them  by  a hostile  press  was  power- 
ful, and  added  to  this  were  the  bitter  prejudices  of  the  Puritanical 
Federalists,  who  scorned  these  foreigners  as  “ bog-trotters  ” and 
“ wild  Irishmen.” 11  Dr.  MacNeven,  writing  shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  New  York  City,  does  not  exaggerate  the  condition  of 
affairs  existing  in  this  country,  when  he  states  that  “ the  same  viru- 
lence and  invective,  the  same  violation  of  truth,  the  same  distortion 
of  fact,  that  marked  the  conduct  of  the  English  faction  towards  the 
United  Irishmen  in  Europe,  have  been  revived  against  them  here  by 

•The  text  of  this  treaty  and  its  history,  written  by  Dr.  MacNeven,  may  be 
found  in  Pieces  of  Irish  History , Illustrative  of  the  Conditions  of  the  Catholics 
in  Ireland , of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Political  System  of  the  United 
Irishmen  and  of  their  Transactions  with  the  Anglo-Irish  Government , p.  1691 
New  York,  1807. 

* Condon,  The  Irish  in  America,  pp.  260-261.  Cf.  also  letters  of  Rufus  King 
to  Henry  Jackson,  Esq.,  also  letters  of  Thomas  Addis  Emmett  to  Rufus  King, 
which  may  be  found  in  Pieces  of  Irish  History,  etc.,  cited  above,  pp.  281  ss. 
These  letters  may  also  be  found  in  the  files  of  The  Shamrock  for  1816,  starting 
about  March. 

“Hon.  John  C.  Linehan,  The  “ Irish- Scots  ” and  the  “ Sootch-Irish,”  p.  72. 
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the  retainers  and  hirelings  of  the  same  enemy.”  12  Self-protection, 
the  bond  which  had  united  the  Irish  in  Ireland  in  *98,  now  united 
these  exiles  and  their  sympathizers  in  America.  The  latter  union 
was,  however,  a peaceful  one,  and  consisted  in  the  formation  of  such 
associations  as  the  Juvenile  Sons  of  Erin,  Friends  of  Ireland,  St. 
Patrick  Benevolent  Societies,  and  others.  The  principal  and  very 
often  the  only  local  news  items  of  the  early  Irish  Catholic  periodicals 
were  the  addresses  and  proceedings  of  such  organizations.  The 
purpose  of  these  associations  was,  in  some  measure,  the  promoting 
of  the  external  interests  of  Irishmen,  especially  the  neutralization 
of  existing  prejudices  sown  broadcast  by  an  unfriendly  press,  not 
only  in  America  but  also  in  Europe.  Hence  it  became  necessary 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  Irish  periodicals  in  which  the  affairs 
of  that  nation  might  be  truthfully  stated.  This  need  was  met  by 
Irish  Catholic  weeklies  published  principally  in  the  two  great  cen- 
ters of  population,  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  Irish  journals  down  to  the  year 
1840  had  an  ephemeral  and  rather  precarious  existence.  The 
Shamrock  or  Hibernian  Chronicle  was  first  issued  on  December  15, 
1810.  It  suspended  publication  four  times  before  it  was  finally 
discontinued.18  One  of  the  most  eventful  years  of  this  paper’s 
career  occurred  when  Rufus  King  was  running  for  Governor  of 
New  York.  Thomas  Addis  Emmett  on  that  occasion  came  out  openly 
in  the  press  and  attacked  him  with  the  overwhelming  force  of  his 
rare  and  brilliant  mind.  In  March,  1816,  a systematic  opposition 
against  King,  headed  by  Emmett,  swept  through  New  York.14  As 
these  exiles  of  Erin  smote  this  Caesar  with  their  trenchant  quills, 
well  might  they,  like  other  Cinnas  and  Cascas,  triumphantly  raise 
the  shout: 

“Liberty!  Freedom!  Tyranny  is  dead! 

Run  hence,  proclaim,  cry  it  about  the  streets.” 


u Cf.  Pieces  of  Irish  History , etc.,  cited  above.  {Introduction  by  W.  J. 
MacNeven.) 

“ The  principal  source  for  the  facts  regarding  this  paper  are  the  files  of  the 
periodical  itself  which  may  be  found  almost  complete  up  to  the  year  1816,  in 
the  Library  of  Congress.  When  this  publication  reappeared  on  June  18,  1814, 
it  dropped  the  latter  part  of  its  title, — Hibernian  Chronicle. 

“Some  of  T.  A.  Emmett’s  letters  to  Rufus  King  of  earlier  date  were  used 
at  this  time.  They  are  published  in  Pieces  of  Irish  History  Illustrative  of  the 
Conditions  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland , etc.,  pp.  281  ss. 
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The  power  of  Rufus  King  was  broken.  It  is  true  that  he  con- 
tinued in  public  life  until  1826,  but  he  was  no  longer  “ the  first 
man  in  the  country.”  His  attitude  towards  the  Irish,  while  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  was  exposed  by  speeches,  letters,  and  editorials. 
Even  his  own  correspondence  was  used  against  him  with  telling 
effect  He  was  defeated  for  the  governorship  of  New  York,  and  in 
1816  gave  up  the  cherished  ambition  of  his  life,  the  hope  of  becom- 
ing the  chief  ruler  of  the  nation. 

After  the  checkered  career  of  the  Shamrock*,  other  papers  began 
to  appear  in  the  great  centres  of  population.  The  Globe  and  Emerald 
was  started  in  1824,  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Then  came 
The  Truth-Teller  with  its  long  and  interesting  history  (1825-55).  In 

1828,  the  Irish  Shield  and  Monthly  Milesian  made  a bid  for  patron- 
age. Its  editor  entered  upon  a suicidal  policy  of  persistent  attack 
on  a paper  already  well  established  and  accomplishing  much  good  in 
Catholic  circles.  In  his  journalistic  endeavor  to  succeed,  William 
Pepper  unfortunately  over-stepped  the  bounds  of  editorial  honesty 
and  attempted  to  injure  his  rival  by  defamation  of  character,  but 
was  penalized  for  his  conduct.  He  became  involved  in  a libel  suit 
and  left  New  York  without  a friend.  He  settled  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  began  the  Irish  Shield  and  Literary  Panorama . This  was 
followed  in  1832  by  the  Patriot  and  Shield,  and  finally  the  same  year 
there  appeared  the  Republican  Shield  and  Literary  Observer.  In 
1831,  another  rival  of  the  Truth-Teller,  called  the  Irish  Advocate , 
was  started.  In  its  race  for  favor  the  new  paper  claimed  not  to 
enter  as  an  antagonist  but  as  a fair  and  honorable  competitor.  Yet 
in  the  course  of  events  it  soon  became  apparent  that  its  jealous 
editor  betrayed  at  times  in  his  conduct,  the  same  picaroon  instincts 
for  detraction  which  had  characterized  the  aspersions  of  the  enfant 
terrible,  the  Irish  Shield . Another  ephemeral  journal,  whose  his- 
tory is  shrouded  in  obscurity,  was  published  in  Charleston.  In 

1829,  it  was  known  as  the  Irishman  and  Charleston  Weekly  Register, 
but  it  soon  changed  its  name  to  the  Irishman  and  Southern  Democrat. 
The  last  Irish  paper  of  this  era,  the  Green  Banner,  started  October 
3,  1835,  was  a creature  of  circumstance,  and  in  1837,  on  account  of 
certain  ecclesiastical  difficulties,  its  editor,  Father  Levins,  was  obliged 
to  discontinue  this  otherwise  ably-conducted  journal. 

Certain  other  periodicals,  national  in  their  tendencies,  were  pub- 
lished during  this  period.  Among  these  we  must  record  the  Michigan 
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Essay  and  Impartial  Observer  printed  in*  1809.  This  was  the 
earliest  effort  in  Catholic  pioneer  journalism.  The  little  paper  owed 
its  origin  to  Father  Gabriel  Richard.15  This  illustrious  American 
missionary  journeyed  to  Baltimore  in  1808,  and  on  that  occasion 
purchased  a printing  press  and  a font  of  type.  These  he  brought 
overland  to  Detroit  and  set  up  at  Spring  Wells  in  the  house  of 
Jacques  Laselle.  Many  persons  have  claimed  for  this  press  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  one  set  up  in  the  Northwest,  but  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  it  was  the  first  in  operation  in  Detroit  itself;  for 
there  were  proclamations  issued  to  the  people  of  this  vicinity  by 
Lieutenant-Governor  Hamilton  as  early  as  the  year  1777.  The 
documents  were  dated  at  Detroit,  showing  presumably  that  they  were 
printed  there.  Strange  to  say,  these  were  the  only  printed  papers 
that  were,  over  a long  stretch  of  years,  credited  to  Detroit  as  the 
place  of  issue.  Some  have  concluded  from  this  that  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor^  proclamation  was  dated  from  Detroit  but  published  else- 
where. Another  press  was  owned  by  Alexander  and  William 
Macomb,  who  received  it  from  England  in  1785,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  it  was  ever  put  in  operation.16  The  Michigan  Essay 
was  not,  however,  the  first  newspaper  printed  in  the  Northwest. 
Various  papers  were  already  printed  in  the  Territory  before  1800. 
Cincinnati  and  Chillicothe  can  boast  of  this  means  of  enlightenment 
before  1809.17 

In  1824  a Spanish  periodical  appeared  in  Philadelphia,  under 
the  strange  appellation,  El  Habanera.1*  This  magazine  was  not 

“ Contributions  to  American  Educational  History,  edited  by  Herbert  B. 
Adams.  History  of  Higher  Education  in  Michigan , Serial  No.  11,  by  Andrew 
C.  McLaughlin,  Government  Publication,  Bureau  of  Education,  whole  No.  174, 
Circular  of  Information  No.  4,  p.  11.  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office, 
1891.  Cf.  article  by  Rev.  J.  J.  O’Brien  in  the  Historical  Records  and  Studies  of 
the  United  States  Catholic  Historical  Society  of  New  York , vol.  v.  (1907),  pp. 
77-94.  Cf.  also  Metropolitan  Catholic  Almanac  (1855),  pp.  43-57. 

u American  Catholic  News , New  York,  Sept.  17,  1891,  p.  5.  Report  of  Don 
C.  Henderson’s  Speech  of  the  Allegan  Journal  before  the  West  Michigan  Press 
Association  held  at  Kalamazoo.  Cf.  Michigan  Historical  and  Pioneer  Collection , 
vol.  xm,  pp.  394,  489;  the  Detroit  Free  Press , May  30,  1888;  Historical  Records 
and  Studies  of  U.  S.  Cath.  Hist.  Soo.  of  N.  Y.  (cited  above),  p.  80. 

af  Circular  of  Information  No.  4.  Bureau  of  Education  Serial  No.  11,  pp. 
11  88.  (full  reference  cited  above).  Cf.  Isaiah  Thomas,  The  History  of  Printing 
in  America , Worcester,  1810;  Michigan  Historical  and  Pioneer  Collection,  vol. 
xm,  p.  394. 

uThe  main  facts  regarding  early  Spanish  periodicals  in  the  United  States 
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professedly  Catholic,  but  since  it  contained  articles  on  ecclesiastical 
subjects  and  was  conducted  by  a Catholic  priest,  the  Very  Reverend 
Padre  Don  Felix  Varela,  the  journal  may  with  propriety  be  classed 
among  the  contributions  to  early  Catholic  periodical  literature. 
Father  Varela  figured  conspicuously  for  many  years  as  a newspaper 
editor  and  controversialist.  In  1829,  he  wrote  also  for  a magazine 
called  El  Mensagero  Semanal,  conducted  by  Seiior  Saco  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  first  strictly  religious  journal  established  in  this  country 
in  defense  of  Catholic  doctrine  was  the  United  States  Catholic  Mis- 
cellany. It  began  on  June  5,  1822.  One  may  easily  understand 
the  need  there  was  for  this  paper  when  one  considers  that  the  Catho- 
lics in  the  newly-founded  diocese  of  Charleston  were  very  few  and 
were  scattered  over  the  territory  which  now  embraces  the  three 
States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  At  the 
period  of  the  American  Revolution  hardly  a single  Catholic  could 
be  found  in  the  whole  extent  of  that  country,  and  the  people  who 
inhabited  this  part  of  the  South  were  wofully  ignorant  of  Catholic 
doctrines  and  practices.  Bishop  England,  the  first  editor  of  the 
Miscellany,  was  quick  to  recognize  the  needs  of  Catholicity  in  Amer- 
ica. Among  other  things  he  saw  the  secular  press  so  filled  with 
absurdities  and  misconceptions  concerning  Catholicism  that  he  felt 
himself  obliged  to  take  up  the  pen  to  answer  some  of  these  attacks 
against  his  religion.  The  prelate  was  certain  that  if  he  could  disarm 
the  honest  prejudices  of  the  landed  aristocracy  in  the  Carolinas,  he 
would  soon  win  his  way  into  their  esteem.  Once  the  more  intelli- 
gent classes  of  society  were  won  over,  he  felt  that  little  effort  would 
be  required  to  influence  their  less  wealthy  neighbors.  In  the  excit- 
ing years  that  followed,  Dr.  England  became  one  of  the  foremost 
leaders  against  a body  of  turbulent  philistines  who  called  themselves 
the  “ Evangelicals.”  In  their  attacks  upon  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  Catholics,  these  ministers  of  the  gospel,  to  use  Pope’s 
simile,  were 

“ Awed  by  no  shame,  by  no  respect  controlled. 

In  scandal  busy,  in  reproaches  bold, 

With  witty  malice  studious  to  defame, 

Scorn  all  their  joy,  and  laughter  all  their  aim.” 


may  be  obtained  from  Rodriquez,  Vida  del  Preebitero  Don  Feliw  Varela,  pp.  226- 
264.  New  York,  1878. 
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About  this  time  also  the  “ Seventy-three  Calvanistic  Parsons  of 
the  Protestant”  engaged  almost  every  Catholic  paper  of  that  day  in 
bitter  controversy.  The  maliciousness  of  the  Protestant  and  other 
sectarian  journals  in  their  calumnies  against  Catholics  was  equalled 
only  by  their  overweening  greed  for  gain.  Among  the  papers 
located  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  which  helped  to  defend 
the  faith  in  these  stormy  times,  one  might  mention  the  Catholic 
Press  of  Hartford  (1829),  the  Jesuit  and  Catholic  Sentinel  and  its 
successors  in  Boston  (1829),  the  New  York  Register  and  Catholic 
Diary  (1832),  the  Shepherd  of  the  Valley  of  St.  Louis  (1832),  the 
Catholic  Herald  of  Philadelphia  (1833),  the  Catholic  Journal  of 
Washington  (1833)  the  Catholic  Advocate  of  Bardstown  (1836) 
with  its  immediate  precursor  the  Minerva,  and  the  New  York  Cath- 
olic Register  (1839).  Besides  these  there  were  four  journals  which 
were  fortunate  enough  to  survive  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  this 
exciting  period,  the  Catholic  Telegraph  of  Cincinnati  (1831),  Der 
Wahrheitsfreund  of  Cincinnati  (1837),  the  Pilot  of  Boston  (1837) 
and  the  New  York  Freeman's  Journal  (1840).  Even  the  juvenile 
periodicals  of  that  day  contributed  their  share  in  the  defense  of 
truth.  The  Exposulator  or  Young  Catholic's  Ouide,  the  first  Cath- 
olic weekly  for  children,  appeared  in  Boston,  March  31,  1830,  and 
was  printed  under  the  same  auspices  as  the  Jesuit  and  Catholic 
Sentinel . The  Children's  Catholic  Magazine  was  printed  in  New 
York  in  1838.  Although  it  was  scarcely  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
prayer  book  it  became  a source  of  annoyance  to  the  Protestant  Vin- 
dicator (formerly  the  Protestant)  and  to  the  Churchman  In  1830 
there  appeared  the  first  Catholic  Magazine.  It  was  a time  when 
religious  tenets  were  being  vicariously  assailed,  when  the  public 
mind  was  losing  its  hold  on  Christian  principles,  and  when  the 
energies  of  non-Catholic  editors,  by  pen  and  scissors,  were  constantly 
being  directed  towards  revivifying  numberless  old  calumnies  against 
the  Church.  This  periodical  was  appropriately  called  the  Metro- 
politan and  was  considered  as  the  authoritative  organ  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  America,  principally  because  it  was  established  in  Balti- 
more, which  was  regarded  at  that  time  as  the  “ Home  of  America.” 

In  tracing  this  brief  outline  of  the  pioneer  efforts  in  Catholic 
Journalism  we  must  not  fail  to  notice  the  deleterious  influences  ex- 
ercised by  journals  relying  in  a great  measure  upon  Catholic  patron- 
age, but  whose  editors  made  religion  the  medium  through  which  much 
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harm  was  done  to  the  Catholic  cause  in  America.  During  the  year 
1822  when  the  Hogan  Schism  was  at  its  height,  the  journals  of 
Philadelphia  vied  with  one  another  in  catering  to  this  unpleasant 
strife.  The  following  papers  were  frequently  employed  as  organs 
by  the  schismatic  Hoganites:  the  Democratic  Press,  the  Aurora,  the 
National  Gazette,  the  American  Sentinel  and  Mercantile  Advertiser, 
the  American  Daily  Advertiser  and  the  Columbian  Observer.1*  Be- 
sides the  virulent  attacks  on  Catholics  contained  in  the  daily  press, 
there  were  two  weekly  papers  conducted  by  the  Hoganites  which 
defended  the  position  of  that  party  with  all  the  ability  of  which 
they  were  capable.  These  journals  were  called  the  Catholic  Herald 
and  Weekly  Register  and  the  Erin.  Of  the  former  we  know  very 
little  as  there  are  but  a few  numbers  extant  It  was  the  chief  organ 
of  the  schismatics  and  was  conducted  by  E.  F.  Crozet  The  witches’ 
cauldron  in  Macbeth  was  not  filled  with  worse  ingredients  than  were 
found  in  the  Catholic  Herald.  So  blasphemous  was  the  tone  of  this 
journal  towards  Catholic  matters  generally  that  it  must  have  even 
shocked  the  slumbering  consciences  of  the  stubborn  Hoganites.  The 
first  issue  appeared  on  November  30,  1822.  Three  numbers  of  this 
paper  are  extant  and  these  are  perhaps  the  only  ones  that  were  ever 
published.  The  Erin  has  been  described  in  Finotti  as  “an  angel’s 
name  with  the  devil’s  tongue.”  Like  every  other  Irish  journal 
which  appeared  before  or  after  it,  this  paper  claimed  to  be  a defender 
of  the  liberties  of  Irishmen.  Against  this  formidable  array  of  dis- 
cordant and  biased  journals,  the  Catholics  possessed  one  lone  journal 
in  Philadelphia  which  battled  gallantly,  while  it  lasted,  for  truth 
and  justice.  This  was  the  Catholic  Advocate  and  the  Irishmen's 
Journal.  It  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  Saturday,  Feb.  22,  1823, 
but  after  a few  issues  ceased  publication. 

The  whole  disposition  of  Catholic  journalism  during  these  dec- 
ades seems  to  have  been  promote  the  harmony  of  society  by  removing 
from  the  pathway  of  non-Catholics  the  groundless  prejudices  and 
prepossessions  which  had  grown  up  into  social  barriers,  due  chiefly 
to  the  circulation  of  misrepresentations  and  calumnies  by  the  ene- 
mies of  Catholicism  in  Europe  and  America  and  to  the  supineness 
of  the  Catholic  body  at  large  in  the  face  of  these  fabrications.  Until 
the  year  1840  the  general  policy  of  Catholic  journalism  was  a de- 

**  Finotti,  in  his  Bibliographic  Caiholica  Americana,  refers  briefly  to  the  part 
played  by  the  daily  press  in  these  domestic  difficulties,  pp.  160-102. 
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fense  of  Catholicism  by  vigorous  appeals  to  reason  and  dogmatic 
principles.  The  period  was  above  all  one  of  spirited  controversy. 
Catholic  doctrines  during  this  epoch  were  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood by  those  outside  the  Church.  There  was  a predisposition  on 
the  part  of  all  sectarian  and  secular  journals  to  misrepresent  her 
doctrine  in  every  conceivable  way.  After  the  year  1840  there  began 
among  the  non-Catholics  of  the  land  a formulation  of  better  and 
clearer  judgments  which  had  been  brought  about  by  the  successful 
conflicts  carried  on  by  Catholic  journalists.  The  newspapers  of  this 
period  give  a contemporary  view  of  the  rise  and  spread  of  Catholi- 
cism in  America. 

In  summing  up  the  achievements  of  Catholic  journalism  during 
this  period,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  history  of  Catholic 
pioneer  journalism  was  to  a great  extent  a fruitful  struggle  for  the 
civil  and  religious  liberty  of  the  people  as  a whole.  It  was  in  battling 
for  their  full  rights  as  citizens  of  the  land  that  Catholic  journalists 
impressed  all  the  more  deeply  on  the  nation’s  consciousness  the 
fundamental  national  principle  of  religious  freedom.  One  cannot 
peruse  a single  periodical  of  this  early  period  without  finding  that 
lofty  theme  as  its  leading  purpose.  It  was  as  staunchly  advocated 
by  the  national  journals,  which  preceded  the  religious  journals,  as 
it  was  by  the  Catholic  newspapers  themselves.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Constitution  had  clearly  enunciated 
the  principles  which  should  govern  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  questions  of  religion,  it  is  an  historic  fact  that  the  ink  of  the 
document  containing  these  basic  articles  was  hardly  dry  before  anti- 
pathy for  Roman  Catholics  began  to  manifest  iteslf.  The  theme 
which  we  find  consistently  advocated  by  all  opponents  of  Catholicity 
during  this  first  period  of  Catholic  journalism,  and  which  applies 
to  all  movements  that  have  ever  been  waged  against  the  Church  in 
America,  may  be  reduced  to  this  proposition: — that  it  was  the  duty 
of  all  Americans  to  preserve  the  republic,  its  government,  and  its 
constitutional  liberties  against  all  enemies.  Ignorance  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  and  her  tenets,  caused  many  to  regard  her  as  inimical 
to  republican  institutions,  and  every  concerted  and  peaceful  effort 
on  the  part  of  Catholics  to  safeguard  their  sacred  rights  and  privi- 
leges was  hailed  as  a conspiracy  to  subvert  the  government.  The 
surest  guarantee  that  could  have  been  given  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  was  the  sincere  desire  of  all  Catholics  to  live  at  peace 
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with  their  neighbors  of  other  creeds.  This  was  the  appeal  made 
on  all  occasions  by  the  Catholic  press.  If  the  Catholic  press  had  car- 
ried on  a propaganda  against  their  fellow-citizens  of  other  beliefs 
such  as  that  directed  by  the  non-Catholic  press  against  the  political, 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  Catholics,  there  would  have  been  some 
pretext  for  the  zeal  with  which  they  persecuted  those  who  belonged 
to  the  older  faith.  But  in  no  single  instance  did  the  Catholic  press 
ever  attempt  to  assail  or  abridge  the  constitutional  liberties  of  those 
who  were  directing  and  swaying  the  popular  prejudices  against  it. 
Catholic  periodicals  based  their  claims  for  justice  on  the  United 
States  Constitution  and  they  maintained  their  ground  on  all  occa 
sions  with  a quiet  but  firm  dignity.  The  standing  motto  of  the 
United  States  Catholic  Miscellany,  the  oldest  and  ablest  defender  of 
Catholic  principles  and  doctrine  from  its  very  establishment  was  the 
exact  wording  of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution : — Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  the  establishment  of  religion  or  pro- 
hibit the  free  exercise  thereof . In  spite  of  such  solemn  warnings 
regarding  constitutional  rights  and  privileges,  efforts  were  made  to 
circumscribe  these  liberties  for  Catholics.  This  system  of  antago- 
nism neglected  nothing  which  would  add  to  the  discomfort  of  Cath- 
olics. Pulpits  resounded  with  harangues  against  their  faith.  Sun- 
day schools  inculcated  uncompromising  war  against  the  Holy  See. 
Publications,  in  some  cases,  it  must  be  admitted,  vile  and  obscene, 
found  everywhere  a ready  market  because  they  slandered  the  Roman 
Church.  Catholic  journalism,  then  in  its  infancy,  tried  bravely  to 
avert  the  catastrophe  which  followed  these  persistent  and  gross  fabri- 
cations, but  failed.  Then  followed,  as  we  all  know,  that  wanton 
destruction  of  life  and  property  which  is  almost  without  parallel  in 
the  religious  history  of  this  country.  Charlestown  Convent  was 
burned,  and  several  churches  in  Philadelphia  met  a similar  fate. 

Catholics  needed  able  defenders  against  the  terrible  assaults  of 
these  religious  fanatics.  The  spirit  of  the  time  produced  therefore 
many  militant  journalists.  Brownson,  McGee,  and  McMaster  were 
all  men  of  strong  convictions.  They  were  also  men  of  culture  and 
learning  who  had  examined  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church 
before  they  joined  that  communion.  We  can  understand  therefore 
why  they  took  issue  with  their  adversaries.  Conscious  of  the  truth 
of  the  Catholic  religion  which  they  had  so  recently  embraced  they 
were  anxious  to  repel  with  vigor  the  insults  offered  to  it  on  all  sides. 
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This  defense  developed  what  was  known  in  that  day  as  the  personal 
element  in  Catholic  journalism.  No  one  perhaps  possessed  it  more 
than  McMaster.  Among  the  clergy,  Archbishop  Hughes  and  Bishop 
England  gave  a renewed  stimulus  and  a greater  prominence  to  Cath- 
olic newspapers.  The  former  compelled  recognition  and  respect 
from  Horace  Greeley,  Henry  Jarvis  Raymond  and  a score  of  other 
leading  New  York  journalists.  The  latter  prelate  won  many  hearts 
by  his  graceful  style,  polished  diction,  and  by  the  persuasiveness  of 
his  eloquence.  Another  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  Catholic  jour- 
nalism of  this  time  was  John  Boyle  O’Reilly  whose  service  for  the 
Catholic  press  merited  the  appreciation  he  received  from  many  dis- 
tinguished contemporaries.  He,  perhaps,  did  more  to  clear  away 
prejudices  than  any  editor  of  his  day,  and  he  must  be  regarded  as 
the  premier  Catholic  journalist  of  the  nineteenth  century.  With 
such  representative  men  as  editors  and  contributors,  religious  free- 
dom had  nothing  to  fear.  When  one  weighs,  therefore,  the  fruits 
of  all  these  pioneer  efforts,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  had  not  a 
strong,  vigorous,  and  sometimes  militant  Catholic  press  existed,  the 
Church  in  America  would  not  be  occupying  the  splendid  position 
which  it  holds  in  the  twentieth  century. 

Paul  J.  Foik,  C.  S.  C.,  Ph.  D. 

Librarian,  University  of  Notre  Dame. 
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EARLY  CONVERSIONS  TO  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN 
AMERICA  (1521-1830)1 


The  history  of  conversions  to  the  Church  in  America  may  be 
divided  into  three  periods.  The  first  period  from  1521, — the  date 
of  Ponce  de  Leon’s  landing  on  the  southwest  point  of  the  coast  of 
Florida,  when  priests  who  accompanied  the  expedition  established 
the  first  mission  to  the  Indians  in  the  United  States,  to  1607,  the 
year  of  the  Jamestown  settlement.  The  second  period  from  1607, — 
when  J amestown  formed  the  first  beginning  of  white  colonies  in  the 
new  world,  to  the  year  1830.  This  era  embraced  the  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  periods,  and  the  first  fifty  years  of  American  inde- 
pendence. The  third  period  from  1830, — a date  just  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  great  tide  of  Catholic  immigration,  to  the 
present  day.  This  period  is  chiefly  noteworthy  as  embracing  the 
Oxford  Movement  of  1833-45,  with  its  influence  on  America.  Con- 
versions during  the  third  and  last  decade  became  so  numerous  that 
only  the  earlier  ones  (before  1850-60)  can  very  well,  as  a whole, 
be  treated  biographically.  In  the  last  sixty  years  converts  have 
come  into  the  Church  in  such  great  numbers  that  they  can  only  be 
properly  recorded  under  the  general  head  of  statistics. 

So  far  as  our  present  knowledge  of  the  records  informs  us,  there 

1 A complete  bibliography  for  the  use  of  those  interested  in  this  important 
subject  would  fill  many  pages.  The  general  histories  of  the  Church  in  America, 
such  as  the  standard  work  of  John  Gilmary  Shea,  and  the  many  diocesan  his- 
tones  which  have  been  published  during  the  nineteenth  century,  contain  valuable 
references  to  the  converts  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Special  biographical  publica- 
tions on  the  conversions  prior  to  1830 — the  period  covered  by  this  article,  are 
not  very  numerous.  In  the  pages  of  the  Record*  and  Researches  of  the  American 
Catholic  Historical  Bociety  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  Catholic  Chronologist , edited 
by  James  A.  Rooney,  LL.  D.,  (1945  83rd  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.),  in  the 
Catholic  World , St.  Peter’s  Net , the  Missionary,  Truth,  and  in  the  Rosary, 
articles  have  been  written  from  time  to  time  on  these  early  conversions.  The 
last  named  magazine  featured  a series  of  such  articles  on  converts  in  the  army 
and  navy  and  in  the  different  universities  and  non-C&tholic  institutions  of  learning. 
They  were:  Convert  Sons  of  Kenyon,  (vol.  xxxn,  Jan.,  1908) ; Convert  Son*  of 
West  Point  (vol.  xxxn,  Feb.,  1908) ; Convert  Sons  of  Nashotah  Seminary  (voL 
vsvif,  April,  1908;  Converts  from  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Boston  (voL  xxxn. 
May,  1908) ; Convert  Sons  of  the  Navy  (vol.  xxxm,  July  1908) ; Converts  of 
Note  (voL  xxxm,  August,  1908) ; Convert  Sons  of  Harvard  (vol.  xxxm,  October, 
1908), all  (written  by  Sganitell  O’Neill,  Esq. 
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were  no  conversions  among  the  white  settlers  before  1634,  when  the 
Catholic  colony  of  Maryland  was  founded ; but  the  Indian  convert 
history  runs  all  through  the  three  divisions  named  above  and  is  still 
being  carried  on  at  the  present  day  in  Alaska  and  the  Northwest 
country.  In  this  present  article,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  gathering  up  into  one  volume  the  history 
of  these  conversions,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  first  and  second 
periods, — 1521-1830.  The  most  logical  way  of  ascertaining  the  num- 
ber of  these  conversions  is  to  follow  the  geographical  growth  of  the 
early  colonies  themselves.  This  geographical  division  covers  every 
comer  of  the  United  States.  European  colonization  in  America  up 
to  the  year  1607  was  the  work  of  Catholic  countries  and  of  men 
professing  the  Catholic  faith.  During  this  first  period  (1521-1607), 
the  work  of  conversion  was  almost  entirely  among  the  native  Indians. 
Beginning  with  “ Florida,”  which  at  that  time  included  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  with  other  parts  of  the  South, 
the  missions  to  the  Indians,  which  were  directed  by  the  Dominicans, 
Franciscans,  and  Jesuits,  attained  a development  that  held  the 
promise  of  a brilliant  success.  Then  came  in  chronological  order 
the  establishment  of  the  Church  in  Maryland  (1634),  where  the 
first  Jesuit  missions  were  established  by  Father  Andrew  White  and 
his  companions.  They  founded  a number  of  stations  among  the 
different  tribes  and  were  very  successful  in  converting  the  Indians 
until  1645,  when  the  Puritans  and  other  European  emigres,  who  had 
been  given  a safe  shelter  in  the  Maryland  colony,  repaid  the  kind- 
ness they  had  received  by  plundering  the  churches,  the  missions,  and 
the  houses  of  the  Catholics,  and  ended  by  sending  Fathers  White  and 
Copley  to  England,  as  prisoners  on  trial  for  their  lives.  Father 
Whited  Relatio  itineris  ad  Marylandiam,  small  as  it  is,  gives  a very 
fair  account  of  these  Maryland  Indian  missions  together  with  the 
methods  employed  by  the  priests  to  convert  the  natives  in  this  colony. 
He  also  wrote  an  Indian  catechism,  and  a grammar  of  the  Piscata- 
way  language,  the  first  Indian  grammar  written  by  an  Englishman. 
In  New  England,  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Aubry  landed  on  the  island  of 
Ste.  Croix  (now  known  as  De  Monts  Island)  and  celebrated  Mass  for 
the  first  time  on  New  England  soil  (1604).  Later,  in  1613,  a foun- 
dation was  made  at  St.  Sauveur,  near  Mt.  Desert,  by  Father  Pierre 
Biard  and  three  companions.  From  here  as  a centre,  missions  to  the 
Indians,  in  charge  of  the  Jesuits,  Sulpicians  and  Capuchins,  spread 
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all  over  Maine,  and  penetrated  into  Canada  on  the  north.  In  New 
York,  as  far  as  is  known,  the  Recollect  Father  Joseph  de  la  Roche 
de  Daillon  was  the  first  to  begin  similar  work  (1626).  He  was  fol- 
lowed in  1642  by  Father  Isaac  Jogues.  The  subsequent  history  of 
the  missions  among  the  Iroquois,  Hurons,  and  Mohawks  of  New 
York  State,  with  their  splendid  though  ephemeral  prosperity,  is  the 
best  known  page  of  early  conversions  in  America.  Pennsylvania 
saw  the  beginning  of  the  Catholic  native-conversion  movement  in 
1755,  through  Father  Claude  Frangois  Virot,  S.  J.  The  Ohio  River 
and  Lake  Region,  which  at  that  time  embraced  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  was  part  of  the  French  Juris- 
diction of  Canada  up  to  1789.  The  first  mission  west  of  the  Huron 
country  was  established  in  1660  in  upper  Michigan  by  Father  Ren6 
Menard.  Other  missions,  including  that  of  Father  Marquette  (Illi- 
nois, 1674),  followed  in  rapid  succession.  The  Louisiana  Mission 
(1763),  embracing  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and 
Alabama,  with  a part  of  Illinois,  was  first  visited  by  Father  Mar- 
quette. Other  missions,  founded  by  different  religious  orders,  fol- 
lowed in  1682-1698-1702,  and  during  succeeding  periods.  The  Cen- 
tral Western  States  included  the  labors  of  Father  Juan  de  Padilla, 
who  accompanied  Coronado’s  expedition  in  1540.  He  founded 
a mission  in  southern  Kansas.  The  Jesuit  Father  Allouez,  in 
1666,  and  the  Recollect  Father  Louis  Hennepin,  in  1680,  who 
labored  among  the  Indians  from  the  Wisconsin  border  to  the  foot  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  were  followed  by  numerous  other  missionaries, 
ending  with  the  noted  Father  De  Smet  in  1848.  Texas  was  first 
evangelized  by  Father  Andres  de  Olmos,  a Franciscan  (1544).  The 
wonderful  labors  of  the  Franciscans  in  Texas  cover  the  period  up  to 
1812.  In  the  territory  now  occupied  by  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
the  cross  was  first  planted  by  Friar  Marcus  de  Niza,  a Franciscan 
(1539).  He  was  followed  by  Father  Juan  de  Padilla,  Father  Juan 
de  la  Cruz,  and  a lay  brother,  Luis  de  Escalona,  all  of  whom  were 
afterwards  murdered  by  the  Indians.  These  were  the  first  Christian 
missionaries  within  the  present  area  of  the  United  States  to  be  mar- 
tyred for  the  Catholic  faith.  The  California  Missions  began  in 
1769.  This  was  the  year  when  the  first  of  the  great  Catholic  Mis- 
sions, which  will  always  remain  one  of  the  most  picturesque  monu- 
ments of  American  history,  were  established  by  the  Franciscans  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Previous  to  this  date,  Lower  California  had  been 
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visited  by  the  Jesuits,  who  established  eighteen  missions  there  be- 
tween 1697  and  1769.  In  earlier  times  Lower  California  had  been 
visited  by  Cortes  in  1533,  and  Upper  California  by  Cabrillo  in  1542. 
Since  Cortes  was  always  friendly  to  the  clergy,  it  is  supposed  that  he 
was  accompanied  by  priests  on  this  expedition.  In  numbers  and 
scope  California  ranks  next  to  Florida  in  missionary  endeavor  and 
the  harvesting  of  converts.  How  far  the  Mission  Archives  still 
extant  in  California  and  Mexico  would  enable  us  to  give  the  exact 
number  of  conversions  is  a problem  which  has  not  yet  been  seriously 
studied  by  Catholic  historians.  To  the  north  of  California,  in  the 
Columbia  region,  the  first  knowledge  of  Christianity  in  the  North- 
west (including  Montana,  Oregon  and  Washington)  came  through 
Catholic  Iroquois  Indians  and  French  Canadians  about  1820.  This 
field  was  to  become  the  scene  of  Father  Peter  De  Smet’s  great  activity 
in  1841.  After  him  came  a long  line  of  other  missionaries,  chiefly 
Jesuits  and  Oblates,  who  carried  the  faith  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  Northwest. 

The  reader  has  already  noticed  that  this  geographical  summary 
of  the  development  of  missionary  activity  in  the  United  States  is  like 
the  growth  of  a mighty  tree.  Planted  in  Florida,  and  spreading 
northward,  it  branched  to  the  east  and  west  and  then  northeast  and 
northwest,  until  the  whole  vast  continent  had  seen  the  Black  Robes, 
who  numbered  everywhere  their  harvest  of  souls  by  thousands.  Some 
of  these  Indian  converts  became  famous.  Among  them  are  Cathar- 
ine Tegakouita,  the  saintly  maiden  of  the  Mohawk  tribe ; the  Tayac 
Emperor  of  the  Piscataways  in  Maryland,  who  was  baptized  by  the 
Jesuit  Father  White ; Mary  Kittamaquund,  his  daughter,  from  whom 
several  distinguished  Maryland  families  are  said  to  be  descended; 
and  Daniel  Garakoutie,  chief  of  the  Iroquois  (1669).  It  is  recorded 
in  the  history  of  Maine  that  Baron  de  Castine,  who  helped  build  the 
church  of  St.  Ann  at  Panawaniske  (Oldtown)  in  1688,  a parish 
which  exists  to  this  day  and  is  the  oldest  in  New  England,  married 
the  daughter  of  the  Sagamore  chief,  Modockewando.  There  are 
many  other  records  of  prominent  Indian  converts  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States.  If  I have  dwelt  on  these  primitive  conversions, 
it  is  for  two  reasons.  First  it  shows,  what  is  so  seldom  thought  of 
in  these  days,  that — following  the  discovery  by  Columbus — the  first 
religion  established  everywhere  in  America  was  Cathplic  and  no 
other.  Secondly,  the  vast  harvest  of  white  converts  to  the  Church, 
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was  built  upon,  and  followed  these  conversions  of  the  Indian, 
taking  geographically  almost  the  same  trend.  Wherever  the 
Indian  missions  were  left  undisturbed,  they  prospered  in  a mar- 
velous manner.  It  was  when  they  were  attacked  by  hostile 
Indian  tribes,  by  white  traders,  or  by  European  explorers  bent  on 
conquest,  or  later  by  the  English  colonists,  that  they  declined  and 
died  out.  Many  writers  have  already  paid  glowing  tributes  to  the 
conversions  achieved  among  the  Indians  by  the  early  missioners, 
great  numbers  of  whom  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  cause.  With 
Puritan  New  England  on  one  side  and  the  violently  anti-Catholic 
colony  of  Jamestown  on  the  other,  and  with  thousands  of  hostile 
savages  in  every  direction,  they  yet  conquered  because  the  motive 
of  their  zeal,  which  knew  no  bounds  in  their  devotion  to  the  Indians, 
was  a supernatural  one.  With  hearts  that  were  afire  with  a strong 
conquering  love  of  souls,  they  blazed  their  way  through  the  wilder- 
ness over  thousands  of  miles,  enduring  heat  and  cold,  fire  and  flood, 
until  these  primitive  conversions  which  they  effected  embraced  every 
tribe  and  covered  the  whole  area  of  the  western  continent.  With 
such  a foundation,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  later  history  of  the 
Church’s  expansion  in  America  among  the  white  settlers  was  so 
fruitful  of  results. 

The  complete  history  of  the  early  conversions  among  the  non- 
Catholic  colonists  is  at  present  the  work  taken  up  by  the  writer  for 
publication  in  book-form  later  on.  Up  to  the  present  time  only 
about  one-half  the  sources  for  this  study  have  been  investigated.  It 
is  a difficult,  though  necessary  task,  and  its  ultimate  success  depends 
upon  the  facility  with  which  these  sources  are  made  known.  In 
most  cases  the  desired  data  are  scattered ; they  are  hard  to  find,  and 
often  in  a very  fragmentary  condition.  The  principal  sources  of 
information  are : — church  records  and  archives,  which  are  always  the 
most  direct  and  reliable ; the  archives  of  Religious  Houses,  Colleges 
and  Universities,  such,  for  example  as  the  archives  at  Georgetown 
University,  at  St.  Rose’s  Priory,  Springfield,  Kentucky,  in  the  old 
Missions  in  California,  and  in  the  Edwards’  collection  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame;  old  newspaper  files;  pamphlets,  many  of 
which  were,  and  still  are  being  written  for  private  circulation  by  the 
descendants  of  early  converts  and  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  book 
stores,  and  can  be  obtained  only  as  a favor ; histories  and  biographies 
now  in  print  and  others  which  are  out  of  print,  as  well  as  provincial 
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and  community  histories;  old  letters,  some  of  which  are  still  in 
private  archives,  and  others  in  the  possession  of  private  individuals ; 
and  old  encyclopedias.  These  are  the  silent,  printed  references ; but 
beside  these  there  are  traditional  sources,  namely,  the  recollections  of 
learned  men,  both  lay  and  clerical,  living  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States  who  have  stored  away  in  their  memories,  as  the  result  of 
years  of  study  and  research  a vast  fund  of  information  which,  if 
they  have  the  time  to  place  it  at  the  writer’s  disposal,  will  help  to 
make  this  work  complete.  There  are  no  books  dealing  professedly 
with  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  conversions  that  are  known 
to  the  writer. 

The  white  conversions  to  the  Church  in  the  Colonies  begin  rightly 
with  Maryland.  Maryland  was  founded  by  the  convert  son  of  a con- 
vert father,  Cecilius  Calvert,  second  Lord  Baltimore,  eldest  son  and 
heir  of  George  Calvert,  first  Lord  Baltimore,  who  became  a Catholic 
in  England,  probably  in  the  year  1624.  In  November,  1633, 
Leonard  Calvert,  a younger  brother  of  Cecilius,  set  sail  for  Mary- 
land in  charge  of  a party  of  colonists  on  board  the  Ark  and  the 
Dove . They  numbered  in  all  about  three  hundred  souls,  one-third 
of  whom  were  Catholics.  The  place  of  their  landing  they  named 
St.  Mary’s;  and  here  on  March  25,  1634,  Mass  was  celebrated  for 
the  first  time.  The  apostolic  labors  of  the  two  priests,  who  accom- 
panied the  expedition,  were  so  successful  that  in  a short  time  almost 
all  the  Protestant  colonists  who  were  of  the  party  became  Catholics. 
This  first  Catholic  colony  in  America  was  ideal.  Its  laws  were 
wise,  its  spirit  was  noble,  and  its  toleration  formed  a marked  contrast 
to  that  of  the  Jamestown  and  Puritan  settlements.  Keligious  free- 
dom was  the  rule.  Bancroft,  in  his  History  of  the  United  States, 
gives  to  Cecilius  Calvert  the  honor  of  being  the  first  in  the  annals 
of  mankind  to  make  religious  freedom  the  basis  of  the  state.2 

•Vol.  i,  ch.  vn,  edition  of  1838.  In  the  edition  of  1883,  Bancroft  suppressed 
this  word  of  praise.  A comparison  between  these  two  passages  will  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  eminent  historian’s  method  of  “re-editing”  his  work,  in 
which  edition  (1883)  the  praise  given  to  Catholic  institutions  in  the  New  World 
was  either  weakened  or  deleted  altogether. 

(Tewt  of  1838) 

Calvert  deserves  to  be  ranked  among 
the  most  wise  and  benevolent  lawgivers 
of  all  ages.  He  was  the  first  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  world  to  eeok 


(Tewt  of  1883) 

Sir  George  Calvert  deserves  to 
be  ranked  among  the  wisest  and 
most  benevolent  lawgivers,  for  he 
connected  his  hopes  of  the  aggran- 
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Under  this  beneficent  and  liberal  rule  the  colony  flourished  and  con- 
versions increased. 

The  persecutions  carried  on  against  the  Catholics  by  the  Puritan 
element  in  Maryland  after  1649,  drove  many  colonists  in  differ- 
ent directions.  The  first  large  settlement  of  Catholics  outside  Mary- 
land seems  to  have  been  made  in  1785  near  Bardstown,  Kentucky. 
This  state,  the  first  great  nursery  of  the  Faith  west  of  the  Alleghenies, 
has  a glorious  Catholic  history,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  conversions 
there  were  numerous.  History  records  that  in  a series  of  missions 
given  during  the  time  of  Bishop  Flaget  (1826),  six  thousand  people 
went  to  Confession  and  Holy  Communion,  while  over  twelve  hundred 
were  confirmed  and  many  converts  were  received.  One  of  the  ear- 
liest cradles  of  the  faith  in  Kentucky,  whence  the  apostolic  labor  of 
conversions  was  carried  on,  was  St.  Bose’s  Dominican  Priory  at 
Springfield,  founded  in  1806.  Many  of  the  conversions  were  ef- 
fected by  the  saintly  Father  Nerinckx.  From  Kentucky  the  light 
of  faith  spread  to  St.  Louis.  The  territory  known  as  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  had  a varied  history.  Between  1658  and  1826,  the  coun- 
try east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  had  its  jurisdiction  changed  five 
times;  nor  were  the  different  divisions  on  each  side  of  the  river 
always  under  the  same  jurisdiction  at  the  same  time.  Whether  or 
not  this  retarded  its  development,  the  fact  remains  that  in  1810  the 
present  great  Catholic  diocese  of  St.  Louis  was  a struggling  village 
in  the  midst  of  a wilderness.  When  Bishop  Dubourg  took  possession 
of  the  See  in  1818,  the  pro-Cathedral  was  a poor  wooden  building  in 
a more  or  less  dilapidated  condition.  Under  the  great  Bishop  Ro- 
sati,  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission,  St.  Louis  entered  upon  its 

for  religious  security  and  peace  by  the  dizement  of  his  family  with  the 

practice  of  justice,  and  not  by  the  exer-  establishment  of  popular  inatitu- 

cise  of  power;  to  plan  the  establish-  tions;  and,  being  a **  Papist, 

ment  of  popular  institutions  with  the  wanted  not  charity  toward  Prot- 

enjoyment  of  liberty  of  conscience;  to  estants.” 

advance  the  career  of  civilization  by 

recognizing  the  rightful  equality  of  all 

Christian  sects.  The  asylum  of  Papists 

was  the  spot,  where,  in  a remote  corner 

of  the  world,  on  the  banks  of  rivers 

which,  as  yet,  had  hardly  been  explored, 

the  mild  forbearance  of  a proprietary 

adopted  religious  freedom  as  the  basis 

of  the  State. 
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present  wonderful  development.  We  read  of  him  that  when  he 
preached  u his  audience  included  men  of  every  rank  and  station,  and 
so  convincing  were  his  words,  and  so  impressive  his  personality,  that 
his  converts  in  St.  Louis  for  one  year  alone  (1339)  numbered  two 
hundred  and  ninety-nine.”  Evangelization  of  the  white  colonists 
had  been  made  at  an  earlier  date  by  the  Jesuits  who  labored  in  every 
part  of  the  great  territory  then  included  in  the  diocese. 

The  second  great  section  of  development  in  the  matter  of  con- 
versions was  that  now  occupied  by  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey.  The  average  non-Catholic  will  tell  you  that  the  history 
of  New  York  began  with  Hendrick  Hudson;  but  nearly  a century 
earlier  two  Catholic  navigators,  Verrazano  and  Gomez,  sailed  some 
distance  up  the  Hudson  and  placed  New  York  under  the  patronage 
of  St.  Anthony.  It  is  presumed,  though  not  certain,  that  these 
explorers  were  accompanied  by  priests,  and  that  Mass  was  said  on 
the  Island  (Manhattan).  The  fact  that  Catholic  colonizers  seldom 
sailed  from  the  Old  World  without  one  or  more  priests  on  their  ships 
lends  color  to  this  supposition.  Subsequent  occupation  by  the  Dutch 
resulted  in  the  prohibition  of  public  worship  on  the  part  of  Catholics. 
When  Father  Jogues  reached  the  island  of  Manhattan  in  1644,  he 
found  only  two  Catholics,  an  Irishman  and  a Portuguese  woman. 
It  was  not  until  1684,  under  the  Catholic  Governor,  Thomas  Dongan, 
that  religious  liberty  for  the  Catholics  was  established,  making  it 
posssible  for  conversions  to  occur  more  frequently.  It  was  in  the 
first  Catholic  church  erected  in  New  York,  old  St.  Peter’s  on  Barclay 
Street  (1785),  that  the  saintly  Mother  Elizabeth  Ann  Seton,  founder 
and  first  superioress  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  United  States, 
was  received  into  the  Church  on  March  14,  1805.  Other  con- 
verts of  that  period  were  Henry  James  Anderson,  born  in  1799, 
who  became  a Catholic  in  1849,  and  who  held  the  chair  of  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy  in  Columbia  University  (New  York)  from 
1825  to  1850;  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Floyd,  whose  husband  was  known 
as  “ The  Father  of  American  Shorthand,”  and  who,  in  1789,  re- 
printed in  America  his  work,  The  Unerring  Authority  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  Matters  of  Faith . Mrs.  Floyd,  originally  a Presby- 
terian, became  a Catholic  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1780. 

It  has  been  said  of  Pennsylvania  that  no  other  American  colony 
had  such  a mixture  of  languages,  nationalities  and  religions  as  the 
first  settlements  in  Cambria  and  Westmoreland  Counties,  in  the 
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western  part  of  the  State,  and  in  Philadelphia.  Yet  the  Catholic 
history  of  Pennsylvania  stands  out  saliently  in  the  records  of  the 
early  church.  The  labors  of  the  convert  priest,  Prince  Qallitzin,  were 
rich  in  results,  and  especially  in  converts.  We  read,  among  others, 
of  a Mrs.  John  Burgoon  living  at  McGuire’s  Settlement  about  150 
miles  from  Conewago,  who  was  instructed  and  received  into  the 
Church  by  the  prince-priest  in  1796.  In  modem  times  nowhere  can 
so  much  data  about  converts  be  found  as  in  the  archives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Catholic  Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia.  William  Penn 
was  blessed  with  the  great  gift  of  religious  tolerance  and  under  his 
benign  influence  Catholics  enjoyed  immunity  from  persecution. 
Many  distinguished  converts  came  into  the  Church,  some  of  whose 
descendants  live  in  Philadelphia  and  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania  to 
this  day.  The  fifth  Bishop  (and  first  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia), 
the  distinguished  James  Frederic  Wood,  was  a convert;  as  was  also 
the  second  Bishop  of  Erie,  the  Bight  Bev.  Josue  Moody  Young. 
The  Baltimore  Cathedral  Archives  give  also  the  names  of  Major 
Noble  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  Major  McHenry,  both  con- 
verts, who  fought  under  Wayne. 

In  the  New  England  States  the  same  successful  beginnings  of 
conversions  to  the  faith  are  to  be  seen.  In  1668,  Bishop  Laval  of 
Quebec  visited  Vermont,  and  after  that  the  Jesuits  visited  the  State 
and  made  many  converts  among  the  white  settlers.  In  the  Archives 
of  the  Cathedral,  Baltimore,  we  read  that  “ converts  formed  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  congregation  ruled  by  Bishops  Matignon 
and  Cheverus  in  Boston”;  and  again,  from  the  same  source,  that 
“ the  little  congregation  that  gathered  around  the  Kavanaugh  family 
at  New  Castle,  Maine,  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Cheverus  (1797),  was 
made  up  mostly  of  converts.”  New  England  was,  however,  handi- 
capped by  its  strong  Puritanism.  In  1722,  Massachusetts  ordered 
the  Catholic  Indians  to  deliver  up  every  priest  among  them,  and  yet, 
despite  this  religious  bias,  the  State  has  a wonderful  convert  history. 
One  of  the  first  converts  in  Connecticut,  (where  as  late  as  1843  there 
were  but  three  resident  priests  in  the  whole  State),  was  Bishop  Tyler 
of  Hartford.  The  Bev.  John  Thayer,  missionary  and  convert,  was 
bom  in  Boston,  1755,  and  was  received  into  the  Church  in  1783. 
His  family  were  among  the  early  Puritan  settlers,  and  he  himself 
had  been  a minister  of  the  Congregational  church  and  chaplain  to 
Governor  Hancock.  His  conversion  took  place  in  Borne  and  was 
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the  result  of  a dispute  into  which  he  had  been  drawn  regarding  the 
authenticity  of  miracles  worked  through  Blessed  Benedict  Joseph 
Labre,  then  lately  deceased.  Among  the  numerous  nineteenth  cen- 
tury conversions  in  New  England  are  those  of  the  Barber  family  in 
New  Hampshire,  in  1817. 

Ohio  and  the  Great  Lakes  region  had  many  old  and  interesting 
missions,  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia  in  Illinois,  the  one  near  Rockford, 
the  other,  near  St.  Louis,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  sole  centre 
of  civilization  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  some  time.  From 
archives  in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  mention  may  be  made  of  a 
Mr.  William  Morrison,  who  is  said  to  be  a prominent  convert  of 
Kaskaskia  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Another 
early  mission  was  Vincennes,  which  later  became  the  See  of  the 
saintly  Bishop  Brute  who,  like  all  the  early  bishops,  numbered  many 
converts  among  his  flock.  There  was  also  the  parish  of  Saint  Anne, 
in  what  is  now  Detroit,  the  Mother  Church  of  the  Northwest,  which 
then  included  all  of  Michigan  and  most  of  Wisconsin.  Its  parish 
records  have  been  preserved  in  unbroken  sequence  to  the  present  day, 
and  contain  many  interesting  records  of  early  conversions.  The 
church  now  standing  is  the  sixth  of  the  name.  Its  first  pastor, 
Father  de  FHalle,  who  took  charge  July  26,  1701,  was  martyred  in 
1706  by  the  Indians.  The  history  of  the  church  in  Ohio  begins  at 
a later  period  than  that  of  others  in  the  Central  West;  but  this  state 
is  noteworthy  for  its  long  line  of  distinguished  converts  who  began 
to  come  into  the  Church  during  the  Oxford  Movement. 

The  twenty-one  Missions  established  by  the  Franciscans  in  Cali- 
fornia, beginning  with  San  Diego  in  1769,  and  stretching  northward 
to  Sonoma,  numbered  their  converts  by  thousands.  The  Church 
records  and  archives  show  that  these  converts  were  not  all  Indian. 
The  daughters  of  Spanish  settlers,  when  asked  in  marriage  by  non- 
Catholic  emigres  or  traders,  invariably  refused  their  consent  unless 
their  prospective  -fiances  would  become  Catholics.  The  archives  of 
the  different  parishes  contain  the  records  of  these  conversions  among 
the  white  population,  though  naturally  the  Indian  converts  pre- 
dominated. Statistics  of  the  California  missions  tell  us  that  the 
Padres  baptized  99,000  souls,  of  whom  about  9,000  were  not  Indians. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  how  many  of  these  nine  thous- 
and whites  were  converts.  The  first  white  settlement  in  the  Colum- 
bia region  of  the  Northwest  seems  to  have  been  begun  in  1811,  and 
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the  first  priest  sent  to  minister  to  them  was  Father  Blanchet.  It 
is  a noteworthy  fact  that  it  was  Catholic  Iroquois  Indians,  evangel- 
ized by  Father  Jogues,  who  first  carried  the  news  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  heathen  Indians  farther  west.  It  was  these  latter  Indians  who 
asked  for  missionaries,  so  that  they,  in  their  turn,  were  the  cause  of 
the  reception  into  the  Church  of  later  white  converts.  The  Pacific 
Coast  has  many  distinguished  converts.  Two,  of  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  were  Judge  Peter  Burnett,  first  Governor 
of  California,  and  Dr.  John  McLaughlin,  Governor  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  and  founder  of  Oregon  City. 

It  has  not  been  my  purpose  in  this  brief  summary  to  give  any 
detailed  account  of  the  early  converts  in  America  but  rather  to  point 
out  the  chronological  and  geographical  growth  of  conversions  in 
general,  and  the  sources  where  their  history  may  be  found.  Present- 
day  Catholic  scholars  owe  it  to  the  future  to  preserve  the  names 
and  the  lives  of  all  these  early  converts  for  the  future  history  of 
the  Church  in  this  country.  America  is  pre-eminently  a convert 
country,  and  the  rapid  growth  in  the  work  of  conversions,  carried 
on  during  the  last  generation  by  the  Paulist  Fathers  and  the  other 
Orders  in  the  Church  throws  a value  heretofore  unappreciated  around 
the  missionary  activity  of  this  early  period  up  to  1830. 

Geobgiha  Pell  Ctjbtis. 
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The  Catholics  of  Rochester  can  boast  of  having  one  of  their 
faith  amongst  the  founders  of  the  episcopal  city  in  the  person  of 
Charles  Carroll  of  Bellevue.1  He  came  here  from  Hagerstown,  Md., 
and  in  1803  purchased,  with  Nathaniel  Rochester  and  William 
Fitzhugh,  the  One  Hundred  Acre  tract  near  the  Upper  Falls  of  the 
Genesee  River.  This  was  laid  out  in  lots  in  1811,  and  the  settlement 
was  actually  begun  in  the  following  year. 

At  that  time  Catholic  immigrants  throughout  northern,  central, 
and  western  New  York  were  in  charge  of  the  pastors  of  St  Mary’s 
Church  in  Albany.  Thus  early  settlers  had  to  cover  three  hundred 
miles,  generally  on  foot  or  at  best  on  any  available  conveyance,  in 
order  to  hear  Mass,  to  go  to  confession  and  communion,  to  have  a 
child  baptized,  or  to  receive  the  other  sacraments.  A pioneer  Catho- 
lic, John  McGuire,  who  often  made  this  laborious  journey  over  the 
wild  and  dangerous  road  through  the  woods,  requested  the  priest 
stationed  at  Albany  to  come  to  Rochester  once  a year,  or  at  least 
once  in  two  or  three  years,  to  visit  the  dispersed  sheep  of  Christ’s 
flock  there.  The  zealous  priest  would  have  been  glad  to  come, 
but  the  great  distance,  the  impossibility  of  leaving  alone  his  own 
flock  during  the  time  required  for  such  a visit,  and  the  lack  of  means 
presented  insurmountable  difficulties.2  At  times  a vacancy  at 
Albany  even  compelled  Catholics  to  push  on  to  New  York  for  spirit- 
ual ministration.  The  Klems  of  Rochester  and  the  Kemans  of 
Steuben  County  had  to  submit  to  such  hardships  of  pioneer  life  in 
order  to  have  a child  baptized.3 

Conditions  such  as  these  led  " the  Most.  Rev.  and  Right  Rev. 

1 Tombstone  in  cemetery  of  Groveland,  N.  Y.:  “Chas.  Carroll  of  Bellevue 
was  born  at  Carrollsburg  in  tlie  State  of  Maryland  (now  the  city  of  Washington) 
on  the  7 of  Nov.  1767  and  died  in  the  Township  of  Groveland  the  28  of  Oct.  1823 
in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.” 

* Berichte  der  Leopoldinen-Stiftung , Heft  xxiv,  (1852),  p.  20. 

'Cf.  Bishop  McQuaid  in  C.  A.  Shriner,  Hist,  of  Cath.  Ch.  in  Paterson , pp. 
77-78;  also  Bishop  McQuaid,  Sermon  at  Month’s  Mind  of  Abp.  Corrigan,  June  11, 
1902 ; also  Hermann  PfAffun,  Early  German  Settlers  in  Peck,  Hist,  of  Roches- 
ter , p.  483.  Rochester,  1884;  Bishop  Timon,  Missions  in  Western  New  York,  and 
Churoh  History  of  the  Diocese  of  Buffalo,  p.  208.  Buffalo,  1862. 
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Fathers,  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  and  the  Bishops  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  in  their  Provincial  Council,  celebrated  in 
the  month  of  October,  1829,”  to  request  the  “ Holy  Father,  that, 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  priests,  the  distance  of  stations,  and  a 
custom  already  existing,  he  would  grant,  for  all  those  dioceses,  facul- 
ties to  extend  the  time  to  fulfil  the  precept  of  Easter  Communion, 
from  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent  to  Trinity  Sunday,  both  included.” 
The  Holy  Father  kindly  granted  the  requested  faculties  on  Septem- 
ber 26,  1830.4  No  doubt  these  directions  in  the  Pastoral  of  the  Balti- 
more Council  (October  27,  1833),  to  the  laity,  deprived  of  the 
consoling  ministration  of  a priest,  likewise  reflect  more  ancient 
customs.  The  similarity  of  circumstances,  in  all  probability,  also 
occasioned  such  customs  amongst  the  faithful  Catholic  people  in 
the  Rochester  district.  “ Let  them  be  earnest  and  regular  in  the 
great  duty  of  prayer,  especially  on  the  Lord's  Day,  holydays,  and 
days  of  devotion;  on  these  occasions  we  advise  them  to  assemble 
together,  if  there  be  two  or  more  families,  and  uniting  in  spirit  with 
the  priest  who  offers  the  holy  sacrifice  in  their  vicinity,  or  with  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  let  them  at  the  usual  hour  of  worship,  unless 
some  other  be  much  more  convenient,  recite  their  form  of  prayer 
for  the  Mass,  read  some  approved  book  for  instruction  or  some  Cath- 
olic sermon ; have  their  children  catechised ; preserve  and  increase  a 
spirit  of  charity  and  affection  for  each  other;  mutually  encourage 
each  other  to  perseverance,  and  consult  occasionally  how  they  might 
be  able  to  procure  a visit  from  some  priest  for  the  necessary  pur- 
poses of  religion.  Let  them  cautiously  abstain  from  vice;  for  it  has 
sometimes  unfortunately  happened  that  despairing  of  that  ministry 
upon  which  they  placed  their  reliance,  they  became  reckless  and 
criminal.  We  assure  them  that,  though  unfortunately  thus  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  ministerial  aid,  they  are  dear  to  our  hearts, 
are  not  forgotten  in  our  suffrages;  we  are  solicitous  for  their  wel- 
fare, and  entreat,  and  desire  those  priests,  who  may,  by  any  exertion, 
be  able  to  afford  them  the  benefit  of  their  ministry,  to  regard  as  one 
of  their  first  obligations,  the  duty  of  visiting  and  sustaining  them 
when  at  all  compatible  with  those  other  functions,  to  which  they  are 
specially  devoted.”  5 

Many  years  before  this,  Bishop  Connolly,  the  first  Bishop  to 

4 U.  8 . Cath.  Almanac,  1836,  p.  47. 

* U.  8.  Cath.  Almanac,  1834,  p.  118  as. 
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arrive  in  New  York,  realised  that  the  faithful  dispersed  throughout 
districts  far  removed  from  a church  were  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
losing  their  religion.  He,  therefore,  instructed  Father  Michael 
O’Gorman,  appointed  to  the  Albany  church  in  1817,  to  give  the 
Catholics  outside  of  Albany  an  occasional  Mass  in  their  respective 
places  of  abode  in  return  for  their  contributions  to  his  support.* 
Thus  Father  O’Gorman  visited  the  four  or  five  Catholic  families  in 
Auburn,  where  he  celebrated  Mass,  preached  in  the  court-house,  and 
baptized  several  children.7  To  provide  for  the  needs  of  an  increas- 
ing Catholic  population,  he  had  a board  of  trustees  elected  at  Utica, 
where  a new  church  was  to  be  built.  Three  of  its  members,  Charles 
Carroll  of  the  Genesee  River,  John  McGuire  of  Rochester,  and  John 
O’Connor  of  Auburn,  were  inhabitants  of  the  territory  now  com- 
prised in  the  Rochester  Diocese.  In  1819,  the  Reverend  John  Far- 
nan  was  appointed  to  this  parish.  The  newly  established  rector  had 
arduous  work  to  cover  the  circuit  through  the  western  district  of 
New  York.  At  Auburn,  he  urged  the  Catholics  to  build  a chapel, 
which  was  begun  but  given  up  in  discouragement.8  In  Rochester  he 
found  Catholics  enough  to  proceed  (1820)  to  the  organization  of  a 
Catholic  Society  at  a meeting  in  the  Mansion  House  Hotel  of  that 
village,  then  numbering  1,502  inhabitants.®  Here,  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing, the  Bishop  created  a new  parish,  which  comprised  in  its 
limits  all  that  constitutes  the  Diocese  of  Rochester  and  Buffalo 
today.  The  Reverend  Patrick  Kelly  was  sent  to  minister  to  Auburn, 
Rochester,  and  other  districts  in  the  western  parts  of  the  State.10 
He  closed  his  energetic  pastorate  here  with  the  erection  of  St  Pat- 
rick’s church  in  1823.  Only  two  years  later  could  another  resident 
pastor  be  given  to  Rochester  by  the  appointment  of  Father  Michael 
McNamara.  Since  the  completion  of  the  acqueduct  over  the  river  for 
the  Erie  Canal,  which  was  the  first  great  source  of  Catholic  employ- 
ment and  the  avenue  of  Catholic  emigration  westward,  caused  a rapid 

• Bishop  John  Connolly’s  Note  Book , May  30,  1817,  in  Baylet,  Hi$t.  Oath. 
Church  in  New  York,  p.  89. 

f Timon,  Missions  in  Western  New  York , p.  211. 

• Ibid.  This  is  responsible  for  the  inaccurate  statement  in  the  Laity’s  Direc- 
tory of  1822  {Oath,  Almanac) : “ In  Auburn,  an  agreeable  town,  there  is  likewise 
a .Catholic  Church  recently  erected.” 

9 Rochester  Chronicle,  based  on  Elisha  Ely,  Rochester  Directory , 1827,  in 
Monbob,  Pioneer  Hist,  of  Phelps  and  Gorham  Purchase , p.  623. 

» Oath.  Almanac,  1822. 
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increase  in  St  Patrick’s  parish,  the  new  pastor  found  himself  obliged 
to  build  a larger  church.  The  congregation  was  too  poor  to  bear  the 
expense  alone,  and  Father  McNamara  collected  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  other 
places.11 

While  ministration  to  his  vast  parish  was  somewhat  lightened  by 
the  advent  of  a resident  priest  in  Buffalo,  difficulties  at  Rochester 
weighed  heavily  upon  the  mind  of  Father  McNamara.  In  fact,  he 
was  driven  out  of  his  parish  by  his  trustees,  because  his  sermons  dis- 
pleased them.12  This  exposed  him  to  violent  attacks  in  the  secular 
press  of  the  town,  and  the  trouble  apparently  made  him  an  easy  prey 
to  disease.  Father  McNamara  died  at  Chili,  N.  Y.,  August  30, 
1832,  aged  39.1S  The  Catholic  faith  was  now  suffering  in  Rochester 
from  the  evils  of  trusteeism,  which  had  infected  almost  the 
whole  American  Church.  As  soon  as  Bishop  Dubois  appointed 
Father  J.  McGerry  to  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  the  trustees  refused 
to  receive  him  as  their  pastor.  Bishop  McQuaid  character- 
ized their  action  best  in  his  description  of  their  letter  to  their  Bishop: 
“In  the  archives  of  the  diocese  of  Rochester  we  have  a letter, 
addressed  by  the  trustees  of  the  only  church  then  in  western  New 
York,  a letter  characterized  by  impertinence  and  insolence  and 
shameful  interference  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  a bishop.  They 
addressed  their  Bishop  a letter  covering  four  pages,  with  a species 
of  humility  running  through  it  contradicted  by  their  acts.  The 
children  of  these  men  would  be  sorry  today  to  have  that  letter  pub- 
lished.” 14  On  the  other  hand  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  con- 
ciliating spirit  of  Bishop  Dubois.  For  he  wrote  to  the  newly 
appointed  pastor  under  date  of  August  14,  1832 : “ As  for  the 
salary,  remember  that  I will  not  consent  to  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars  being  allowed  yearly,  until  the  Church  is  completed,  vest- 
ments provided,  and  debts  paid.  I also  wish  a house  built  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  priest  adjoining  the  Church.”  15  The  trus- 
tees, however,  remained  obstinate  in  their  refusal,  so  that  the  Bishop 

“Timon,  Missions,  etc .,  p.  211. 

”C.  G.  Hebbermakn,  John  Dubois,  D.  D.,  Third  Bishop  of  New  York,  in  Hist, 
Records  and  Studies  (U.  B,  Cath.  Hist.  Soc.),  voL  I,  (1900),  p.  338. 

uSh*a,  Hist.  Cath.  Ch .,  voL  m,  p.  501.  Cf.  authorities  there  cited. 

M Bishop  McQuaid,  Sermon  at  Month’s  Mind  of  Abp.  Corrigan,  June  11,  1902. 

“Tncoir,  Missions,  etc-,  p.  214. 
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was  finally  compelled  to  place  St  Patrick’s  church  under  an  inter- 
dict. The  awful  scourge  of  the  cholera  then  devastating  Rochester 
made  them  repent  and  they  were  glad  to  have  the  ministration  of 
Father  McGerry  in  their  affliction. 

Even  during  these  troubles,  Bishop  Dubois  was  cheered  by  the 
fruits  of  the  apostolic  labors  of  Father  Francis  O’Donoghue, 
who  was  made  pastor  of  Salina  (now  a part  of  Syracuse),  and  who 
extended  his  activities  to  Elmira,  Ithaca,  Geneva,  Auburn,  and  even 
Greece.  Here  he  dedicated,  under  the  name  of  St.  Ambrose,  the 
church  which  the  zealous  Catholic  farmers  near  Greece  had  erected  on 
Mt.  Reed.16  At  Auburn,  he  purchased  a small  Methodist  meeting- 
house, and  converted  it  into  the  first  Catholic  church  of  the  place. 
However,  hostility  to  Catholics  had  been  fomented  so  strongly 
throughout  the  country  at  that  time  that  the  presence  of  a Catholic 
priest  was  not  welcome.  A young  man  was  even  surprised  in  the 
act  of  setting  fire  to  the  church  while  the  poor  and  scanty  congrega- 
tion was  assembled  within  to  worship.17 

Meanwhile  better  times  had  also  dawned  at  Rochester  with  the 
advent,  in  December,  1832,  of  Father  Bernard  O’Reilly,  later 
Vicar-General  of  Buffalo  and  then  Bishop  of  Hartford,  who  labored 
here  for  about  fifteen  years  with  zeal  and  with  great  fruit  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  his  pastoral  charge.  From  the  beginning, 
he  was  evidently  bound  to  exclude  any  renewal  of  past  disturbances 
by  thorough  instruction.  “ A Christian  Doctrine  Society  ” was 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  spread  of  religious  know- 
ledge. Statistics  for  1836  show  that  this  school,  to  which  he  gave 
much  attention  had  60  teachers,  300  pupils,  and  250  volumes  in  the 
library.  The  same  source  also  curiously  tabulates  the  dimensions 
of  St.  Patrick’s  Church  on  its  completion:  external  area  in  square 
feet  4675 ; area  of  audience  room  in  square  feet  3850 ; pew  room  in 
running  feet  1221.18  Even  the  enlarged  church  was  soon  over- 
crowded. The  means  to  relieve  this  congestion  were  suggested  by 
Father  John  Raffeiner,  then  of  New  York  City.  He  had  been 
authorized  by  Bishop  Dubois,  March  22,  1833,  “ to  make,  with  his 

'“Shea.,  Hiet.  Catk  Ch.f  vol.  m,  p.  500. 

“De  Coubct-Shea,  Cath.  CK  in  U.  S.,  p.  484. 

“Tabular  Statements  of  the  Churches  and  Sabbath-schools  of  Rochester, 
Prepared  by  the  Key.  Tryon  Edwards,  Ac.,  in  O’Reilly,  Sketches  of  Rochester , 
p.  200.  Rochester,  1838. 
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compatriots  in  all  parts  of  the  diocese,  whatever  arrangements  he 
judged  opportune  for  the  foundation  of  missions  and  for  the  building 
of  churches  wherever  needed ; hut  in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo,  he  had 
to  obtain  the  consent  and  approval  of  Reverend  Mr.  Mertz,  the 
worthy  pastor  of  Buffalo.” 12  Father  Raffeiner,  therefore,  urged 
the  German  Catholics  in  St.  Patrick’s  parish  to  begin  a separate 
church,  and  in  1836  they  purchased  a building  on  Ely  Street,  where 
they  obtained  the  services  of  a Redemptorist  priest  who  came  with 
the  consent  of  the  Bishop  and  of  his  own  religious  superiors.  July 
24,  1836,  is  the  date  of  the  first  record  on  the  Baptism  Register  in 
St.  Joseph’s  Church.  This  church’s  dimensions  are  also  curiously 
tabulated:  external  area  in  square  feet  1530 ; area  of  audience  room 
in  square  feet  1359 ; pew  room  in  running  feet  361. 20 

Henry  O’Reilly’s  Sketches  of  Rochester,  published  in  1838,  pre- 
serves these  interesting  details  of  the  first  two  Catholic  churches  of 
that  city.  He  also  mentions  a parochial  school  attached  to  the  Ger- 
man church,  for  which  its  pastor,  Father  Prost,  obtained  the  services 
of  a male  teacher.  There  were  about  fifty  scholars  in  this  school, 
“wherein  the  English  as  well  as  the  German  is  taught”21  It  is 
strange  that  this  writer  makes  no  mention  of  a school  in  St.  Patrick’s 
parish.  However,  it  is  said  that  Father  O’Reilly  secured  the  serv- 
ices of  Michael  Hughes  and  of  his  wife,  Margaret  L.  Hughes,  through 
Father  Welch  of  Brooklyn,  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  this  country. 
The  good  couple  came  to  Rochester  in  May,  1835,  and  opened  a school 
in  the  house  of  Dr.  Bradley  on  North  St.  Paul  Street,  near  Falls 
Field.  As  soon  as  the  basement  of  St.  Patrick’s  Church  could  be 
turned  into  a school-room,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hughes  taught  there.  After 
seven  years  of  faithful  service,  they  were  succeeded  by  a Mr.  Kelly 
in  1842,  who  remained  but  one  year.  Patrick  Quinn  then  became 
schoolmaster,  and  held  the  position  till  1848.22  These  were  the  hum- 
ble beginnings  of  the  Rochester  Parochial  School  System. 

" C.  G.  Hkbbericaxn,  John  Duboi s,  D.D.,  Third  Bishop  of  New  York , in  Hist. 
Rees,  and  Studies  (U.  S.  Coth . Hist.  Boo.),  1900,  I,  330.  There  was  a later 
addition  to  this  document.  “ I confirm  and  extend  the  authority  given  above 
to  the  Revd.  John  Raffeiner  in  all  parts  of  this  Diocese,  John  Hughes,  Bp.  N.  T. 
Given  at  New  York  this  3rd  day  of  June  1843.” 

"Tabular  Statements,  etc.,  by  Rev.  Tryon  Edwards,  o.  c . 

“O’Reilly,  Sketches  of  Rochester,  pp.  284-288.  Rochester,  1838;  Tmox,  Mis- 
sions in  Western  New  York,  p.  210. 

" Peck,  Hist,  of  Rochester  and  Monroe  Co.,  p.  312.  Rochester,  1884. 
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In  these  early  days  of  its  existence,  St»  Joseph’s  Church  also 
enjoyed  at  times  the  ministration  of  Father  Neumann,  whose  name 
quite  frequently  appears  as  the  minister  of  the  sacrament  in  its  Book 
of  Baptisms.  In  fact,  the  saintly  priest  was  led  to  the  resolution  of 
joining  the  Redemptorists  by  Father  Prost,  who  made  the  Congrega- 
tion known  to  him  and  also  the  vocation  for  which  God  had  been  pre- 
paring him  during  laborious  missionary  joumies,  especially  in  the 
Niagara  region.28  There  he  worked  beyond  his  strength  till  at  last 
his  health  gave  away.  When  a three  months’  fever  left  him  very 
weak,  there  was  question  of  transferring  him  to  Rochester,  but  he 
refused.  “ It  will  be  easy  to  get  a priest  for  Rochester ; but  very 
difficult  to  find  one  for  my  district.  Indeed,  if  I fail,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  find  two.”  24 

The  vacancy  at  St.  Joseph’s  Church  in  Rochester  was  due  to  the 
baneful  influences  of  trusteeism,  which  again  threatened  to  ruin  what 
had  been  so  well  begun.  A few  of  these  men  were  successful  enough 
in  their  efforts  to  discourage  Father  Prost.  He  left  the  city  of 
Rochester  for  Pittsburgh,  where  the  first  Redemptorist  Convent 
canonically  erected  in  this  country  was  established  in  1839.  Father 
Czackert,  who  had  come  from  Ohio  in  1838  to  assist  him,  was  able 
to  continue  the  ministry  in  Rochester  for  but  a few  more  months, 
when  he  felt  himself  constrained  to  allow  the  trustees  to  rule  in  an 
empty  church.  The  Germans  were  thus  deprived  for  a whole  year  of 
the  ministration  of  a German  priest.  Pious  members  of  the  congre- 
gation sent  frequent  invitations  to  Father  Simon  Sanderl,  then 
engaged  in  the  Indian  Mission  of  Arbre  Croche  of  Mich- 
igan. With  the  consent  of  his  superiors,  who  were  giving  up  the 
work  amongst  the  Indians,  he  at  length  became  pastor  of  St. 
Joseph’s  Church.  When  he  also  came  into  conflict  with 
the  trustees,  who  failed  to  give  a satisfactory  account  of  the 
Church  income  and  expense,  he  publicly  declared  from  the  pulpit 
that  he  would  no  longer  acknowledge  the  trustees.  The  congregation 
needed  better  management  of  its  funds,  since  the  erection  of  a new 
church  was  imperative.  The  number  of  German  Catholic  families 
had  greatly  increased  in  the  last  years,  for  whom  there  was  not 
enough  room  in  the  old  church,  which  was  besides  in  a dilapidated 
condition.  Father  Sanderl,  who  had  obtained  the  requisite  per- 

“ Magnus,  Life  of  Biehop  John  Neumann,  C.BS.R •,  p.  40.  New  York,  1897. 

"Ibid.,  p.  45. 
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mission  to  build  from  Bishop  Hughes,  promised  to  put  up  a fine 
large  church,  if  the  members  of  his  congregation  would  hand  over  to 
him  the  church  treasury  and  continue  to  assist  him  with  their  con- 
tributions. As  soon  as  some  opposition  manifested  itself,  he  closed 
up  the  old  church,  determined  to  accept  another  parish  rather  than 
to  submit  to  the  evil  domination  of  the  trustees.  The  faithful  people 
of  the  congregation  then  met  to  support  Father  Sanderl  in  the  posi- 
tion he  had  taken.  The  trustees  were  induced  to  resign,  and  handed 
over  to  him  $630  in  cash,  the  treasury  of  the  church,  and  a balance 
of  pew  rents  amounting  to  $500.  With  this  money,  he  bought  a lot, 
and  began  the  erection  of  the  new  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  the  title  of 
which  was  vested  in  the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer.25 

A vivid  picture  of  the  state  of  Catholicism  in  this  district  of  his 
extensive  diocese  is  given  by  Bishop  Hughes  in  the  brief  sketch  of 
the  result  of  his  observations  during  the  recent  episcopal  visitation, 
which  he  communicated  to  the  Freeman's  Journal,  under  date  of 
October  23,  1841.2® 

“From  Salina  the  next  station  was  Auburn,  where  I had  not 
time  to  make  such  delay  as  I could  have  wished.  The  congregation 
here  is  very  small  and  does  not  appear  to  increase.  It  is  visited  but 
once  a month  by  the  pastor,  who  has  to  attend  to  two  other  congre- 
gations, those  of  Seneca  Falls  and  Geneva.  In  this  mission  the  only 
increase  at  present  apparent  is  in  the  congregation  of  Seneca  Falls. 
This  is  to  be  accounted  for  principally  by  the  encouragement  there 
afforded  for  manual  employment,  and  the  inducements  which  exten- 
sive improvements  going  on  in  that  neighborhood  hold  out  to  mechan- 
ics and  laborers. 

“ The  church  at  Geneva  has,  however,  had  but  little  prosperity. 
It  has  now  been  erected  ten  years,  yet  the  number  of  Catholics  con- 
nected with  it  now  are  not  greater  than  they  were  at  the  time  of  its 
erection.  The  state  of  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  this  church  may  be 
quoted  as  an  instance  of  that  mismanagement  which  is  but  too  gen- 
eral, unfortunately  for  the  interests  of  our  religion  and  people.  This 
church  was  originally  constructed  at  a cost  of  about  $2,000,  of  which 
$1,200  were  raised  by  subscription  and  paid  at  the  time.  Since  then 
we  are  not  aware  of  any  improvements  requiring  further  expendi- 
ture having  been  made,  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  church  now 

■Ttafow,  o.  o.,  p.  219. 

* Kehoe,  ed.,  Hughes's  Work*,  voL  i,  pp.  441-443.  : : a 
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stands  indebted  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $3,000 — a sum  more  than 
double  its  actual  value!  The  management  of  the  affairs  of  this 
church  has  been  in  the  hands  of  persons  appointed  in  the  ordinary 
way  as  trustees,  whose  intentions  have  doubtless  been  good,  but  who 
have,  nevertheless,  been  so  unhappy  in  accomplishing  their  designs 
as  to  present  the  unfortunate  results  just  stated.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  some  measures  are  absolutely  essential  to  correct  the  evils 
of  the  present  system  of  managing  church  properly.  The  idea  has  been 
extensively  cherished  that  the  clergy  of  the  Catholic  Church  should 
not  interfere  in  the  management  of  its  temporal  concerns.  For  my 
part,  I believe  the  idea  has  been  the  cause  of  much  detriment  to 
religion,  both  as  regards  its  spiritual  progress  and  the  temporal 
means  that  are  dedicated  to  its  support ; for  the  consequence  has  been 
that  the  clergy  have  naturally  declined  all  interference.  They  have 
not  chosen  to  incur  fatigue,  labor,  and  annoyance,  which  would  earn 
for  them,  not  the  gratitude  of  those  apparently  most  interested,  but 
which  would  bring  down  their  censure.  And  yet  it  has  been  found 
that  these  same  clergymen,  who  are  not  deemed  competent  to  have 
even  a voice  in  the  distribution  or  economy  of  the  church  funds,  have 
always  been  looked  to  as  the  persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  provide 
these  funds.  But  on  themselves,  the  effect  has  been  that  they  have 
become  less  interested  in  proportion  as  they  were  deprived  of  their 
rights  of  interference  and  power  of  doing  good. 

“ The  trustees  of  this  church  were  enabled  to  show  to  their  own 
satisfaction  how  the  strange  accumulation  of  debt  has  been  effected, 
but  I confess  that  I could  not  comprehend  the  explanation.  But 
neither  do  I entertain  for  one  moment  any  other  opinion  than  that 
persons  had  undertaken  a task  for  which  they  have  been  by  no  means 
qualified,  and  without  intending  to  mismanage  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  that  those  affairs  have  been  most  unaccountably  mismanaged. 
The  very  lot,  or  rather  one  of  the  two  lots  on  which  the  church  stands, 
and  which  had  been  paid  for  years  ago,  was  allowed  to  remain  so 
implicated  in  the  general  property  of  the  individual  of  whom  the 
original  purchase  was  made,  that  it  became  subject  to  sale  by  a mort- 
gage held  by  him.  This  lot  was  actually  permitted  to  be  sold,  and 
now  the  additional  sum  of  $250  will  be  required  for  its  release.  This 
is,  perhaps,  a strong  case  in  illustration  of  the  evils  of  a system 
which  requires  correction.  ...  It  is  most  important  for  the  Catho- 
lics that  a more  concise  &nd  responsible  mode  of  managing  the  tem- 
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poral  affairs  of  their  churches  than  that  which  has  hitherto  pre- 
vailed should  be  introduced. 

“ The  short  period  of  time  that  I was  permitted  to  spend  at 
Geneva  was  necessarily  occupied  in  examining  into  this  melancholy 
state  of  the  temporal  affairs  of  that  church,  and  as  my  engagements 
required  my  presence  at  Rochester  on  the  following  Sunday,  it  was 
not  in  my  power  to  meet  the  assembled  congregation  of  Geneva. 

“ There  is,  perhaps,  no  city  or  town  in  the  Diocese  in  which  there 
is  a prospect  of  a more  permanent  increase  in  the  members  of  the 
Catholic  Communion  than  in  Rochester.  There  are  at  present  two 
churches,  both  large  and  commodious.  For  those  who  speak  the 
English  language  the  erection  of  an  additional  church  has  been 
deemed  of  pressing  necessity,  and  measures  have  been  taken  for 
that  purpose;  whilst  the  number  of  German  Catholics  in  and  about 
Rochester,  equally  require  that  new  provision  should  be  made  for 
their  accommodation.  Accordingly,  two  respectable  members  of  the 
Ligorian  Society,  who  have  at  present  charge  of  the  congregation, 
have  purchased  ground,  and  are  making  arrangements  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a new  church  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  peopla  It  may  be 
remarked  that  Rochester  was  one  of  the  first  cities  to  introduce  the 
principle  of  the  temperance  association.  Long  before  it  had  been 
spoken  of  in  any  Catholic  congregation  in  this  country,  and  even 
before  it  had  been  taken  up  by  Father  Matthew  in  Ireland,  it  had 
been  introduced  in  the  congregation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Reilly  of 
Rochester  with  the  happiest  effects  which  are  still  visible.27  Besides 
these  congregations  already  established,  the  large  and  increasing 
numbers  of  Canadian  and  French  Catholics  in  Rochester  and  its 
neighborhood  encourage  them  to  solicit  the  presence  of  a clergyman 
who  could  speak  to  them  in  their  own  language.  It  is  not  in  my 
power  at  present  to  send  them  one;  nevertheless,  their  good  disposi- 
tions and  zealous  efforts  shall  not  be  forgotten,  and  as  soon  as  the 
opportunity  offers  of  engaging  for  them  a clergyman  of  their  own 
nation,  it  shall  certainly  be  taken  advantage  of  for  that  purpose. 

“ Seven  miles  from  Rochester  is  the  township  of  Greece,  settled 
to  a very  considerable  extent  by  Catholics.  They  have  not  had  at  all 
times  the  undivided  attention  of  any  clergyman,  although  one  of  the 

"O’Reilly,  o.  c.,  p.  315,  speaks  of  the  Hibernian  Temperance  Society  in  St. 
Patrick’s  Church.  “ This  society  is  exercising  a cheering  influence,  and  may  be 
made  productive  of  still  more  flattering  results.” 
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first  measures  adopted  by  them  after  the  settlement  in  the  place  was 
to  secure  the  erection  of  a neat  and  appropriate  church,  in  which  now 
they  have  regular  service  every  Sunday.  The  members  of  this  con- 
gregation are  for  the  most  part  agriculturists,  some  of  them  owning 
highly  improved  plantations,  and  all  the  others  possessing  some  por- 
tion at  least  of  the  soil  on  which  they  reside.  During  my  visit,  and 
at  their  pressing  solicitation  to  have  a clergyman  permanently  resid- 
ing amongst  them,  I appointed  as  their  pastor  the  Rev.  Denis  Kelly. 

“ It  will  be  seen  by  these  hasty  remarks  that  my  time  did  not 
allow  me  to  visit  the  many  interesting  and  important  congregations 
which  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  all  these  principal  stations,  both 
between  Geneva  and  Rochester,  and  the  latter  place  and  Lockport 
Not  only  on  the  main  route,  but  also  back  from  it,  there  are  many 
scattered  members  of  our  Communion,  cut  off  unhappily  by  their 
isolated  position  from  enjoying  the  consolations  of  the  public  exer- 
cise of  religion.” 

At  Rochester,  English  speaking  Catholics  had,  in  fact,  some  eight 
years  before,  purchased  a church  from  the  Protestants  on  South  St. 
Paul  Street,  but  failure  to  collect  the  purchase  money  made  them 
lose  the  title  to  the  property.  Consequently  many  hesitated  to  buy 
back  the  old  church  of  St.  Mary’s  until  the  warm  encouragement  of 
Bishop  Hughes  fired  their  zeal  again  to  renewed  efforts.  So  a second 
church  for  the  Irish  Catholics  was  established  permanently  in  the 
fall  of  1841.28 

The  peace  that  had  been  established  at  St.  J oseph’s  through  the 
defeat  of  the  trustees  did  not  allay  all  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
the  malcontents.  German  Catholics,  resident  in  the  western  part  of 
Rochester,  did  not  find  the  site  central  enough.  Their  main  griev- 
ance, however,  was  the  vesting  of  the  title  to  the  property  in  the 
Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer.20  So  twelve  men  came 
together  one  night  in  the  spring  of  1842,  and  determined  to  build 
another  church  to  be  governed  according  to  their  own  principles* 
Bishop  Hughes  was  approached  in  New  York  by  one  of  their  number 
for  permission  to  build.  Although  the  Bishop  was  surprised  at  a 
request  made  so  soon  after  the  new  St  Joseph’s  Church  had  pro- 
vided for  a larger  congregation,  he  thought  it  advisable,  in  case  there 
was  really  a need  for  a second  German  church,  to  give  his  permission 

■Timon,  o.  c.,  pp.  215,  216,  218, 

"Timo:*,  o.  c.,  p.  219, 
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in  writing  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Redemptorists.  These 
Fathers  knew  too  well  the  rebellious  character  of  the  organizers  of 
the  new  church,  for  which  a lot  had  been  purchased  at  the  comer  of 
King  and  Maple  Streets.  Under  these  circumstances,  both  the 
Redemptorists  at  St  Joseph’s  and  Father  Bernard  O’Reilly  at  St. 
Patrick’s  refused  to  officiate  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone.  Con- 
sequently the  men  were  compelled  to  perform  the  ceremony  them- 
selves. They  seized  the  opportunity  to  place  a documentary  protest 
into  the  cavity  of  the  cornerstone  itself.  “ Whereas  we  have  been 
much  deceived  by  the  Redemptorist  Fathers,  we  are  going  to  build, 
in  spite  of  them,  a Catholic  Church,  not  to  be  sold,  alienated,  or 
transferred,  or  given  away  to  any  person  whomsoever,  as  long  as  the 
church  members,  one  to  three,  oppose  it.” 

Bishop  Hughes  was  not  the  man  to  trifle  with  the  dangerous  sit- 
uation thus  created  in  Rochester.  The  petition  for  a priest  of  their 
own  called  forth  a sharp  reply  that  there  was  no  priest  available  to 
give  them,  and  if  there  had  been  one,  he  would  not  send  him  to  those 
who  erected  a church  in  the  spirit  of  strife  and  discord.  He  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  matter  demanded  his  own  personal  attention, 
and  so  he  promised  to  be  in  Rochester  within  a few  weeks.  He 
arrived  there,  gave  a hearing  to  the  malcontents,  and  thoroughly 
instructed  the  misguided  congregation  in  regard  to  their  duties.  The 
better  element  now  prevailed  and  voted  all  that  the  Bishop  desired.80 
There  is  no  lack  of  friendly  cordiality  in  the  letter  sent  to  Bishop 
Hughes  by  Sebastian  Zeug,  Nov.  14,  1842.81 

“ Right  Revd.  Sir, 

“ In  accordance  with  your  directions  when  here,  I furnish  you 
with  a statement  of  the  new  German  church,  now  almost  complete. 
The  church  is  now,  with  the  exception  of  the  basement,  completed, 
and  the  cost  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  (114  by  129),  with  the 
building  complete  as  stated  above,  is  three  thousand  and  one  hun- 
dred dollars. 

“ Of  this  sum,  we  have  now  paid  by  subscriptions  collected  about 
one  thousand  dollars — we  have  other  subscriptions  for  eight  hundred 
dollars  which  will  certainly  be  collected. 

-IbuL,  p.  231. 

“ New  York  Archdiocesan  Archives , Duirwoodie  Seminary.  Letters  to  the 
Laity  to  1850.  This  letter  disagrees  completely  with  Bishop  Timon’s  chronology 
in  his  Missions  in  Western  New  York,  etc. 
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“ We  have  paid  with  the  thousand  dollars  ...  & Co.,  nine  hun- 
dred more,  which  I raised  out  of  the  City  Bank  on  a mortgage  on 
my  property,  one-half  of  it  to  be  paid  on  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1843,  and 
the  other  half  in  June,  1844. 

“ I would  wish,  Right  Rev.  Sir,  that  you  would  advise  me  as 
to  the  mode  I could  be  secured  for  the  nine  hundred  dollars  now  on 
my  property.  At  first,  I was  to  get,  when  the  Church  would  be  com- 
plete, something  that  would  secure  me  against  loss.  I only  mention 
the  matter  to  put  you  fully  in  possession  of  the  state  of  things  with 
us,  and  that  you  could  be  so  good  as  to  adopt  some  measure  by  which 
I might  be  secured.  I have  no  fears  whatsoever  of  our  being  able 
to  meet  all  our  engagements  through  our  own  clergyman’s  exertions 
when  we  get  one.  Our  people  are  united  and  delighted  with  the 
present  prospects  of  our  church. 

“ You  will  be  so  good  as  to  answer  this  at  your  earliest  conven- 
ience, and  direct  me  as  to  the  manner  of  conveying  the  property  to 
you  by  deed,  as  I am  anxious  and  so  are  the  people  to  have  the  matter 
done.  Our  church  will  be  ready  in  one  month  for  divine  service.” 

Bishop  Hughes  evidently  availed  himself  of  the  services  of 
Father  Bernard  O’Reilly,  the  pastor  of  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  to  get 
the  church  property  of  St.  Peter’s  properly  deeded  to  himself.  For 
his  letter  of  February  6,  1843,  could  not  have  been  addressed  to 
anyone  else,  although  the  copy  of  the  letter  kept  in  the  New  York 
Archdiocesan  Archives  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  person 
addressed.32 

“ Rev.  dear  Sir : 

“ I received  your  letter  of  the  1st  inst.,  and  am  very  much  pleased 
that  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  have  the  deed  of  St.  Peter’s  German 
Church  made  all  right.  It  is  not  in  my  power,  however,  to  send  at 
this  moment  a clergyman,  for  the  plain  reason  that  I have  none  at 
my  disposal.  But  I shall  write  Mr.  Beyer  [then  pastor  of  St 
Joseph’s]  to  open  the  church  & to  officiate  in  it  as  often  as  possible 
until  another  clergyman  can  be  procured.  The  German  church  at 
Utica  is  in  like  manner  at  this  time  without  a pastor.  Please  to  say 
to  those  people  that,  as  soon  as  it  will  be  in  my  power,  I shall  cer- 
tainly cause  divine  service  to  be  regularly  performed  in  their  church. 

* New  York  Archdiocesan  Archives , Dunwoodie  Seminary.  Copies  of  Letters 
from  Arch.  Hughes. 
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I am  glad  also  that  you  have  visited  Canadaigua  &,  since  Mr. 
Bradley  neglects  it,  I will  be  obliged  to  you  to  take  it  under  your 
charge  & foster  the  feeble  plant  of  religion  in  that  place  as  much  as 
you  can. 

“ Having  said  this  much,  I must  now  scold  you  for  two  things. 
One  is  for  not  writing  a plainer  hand,  and  the  other  for  not  writing 
your  ideas  with  more  openness  and  candour.  The  manner  in  which 
you  refer  to  matters  connected  with  the  mission  in  Rochester  would 
lead  me  to  infer  that  you  want  confidence  either  in  your  own  state- 
ment  or  in  me.  Why  do  you  not  say  openly  and  plainly  what  you 
wish  to  say  on  that  subject?  ...  I would  have  been  much  more 
pleased,  if  you  had  said,  in  that  spirit  of  frankness  which  I would 
expect  you  always  to  show,  what  it  is  you  mean  by  reference  . • . 
to  the  necessity  of  closing  your  school  and  the  danger  to  some  of  the 
churches.  Please  to  write  to  me  fully  without  ambiguity  on  this 
subject” 

In  fact,  the  dangers  of  trusteeism  were  not  yet  all  passed.  This 
was  soon  discovered  by  Father  Francis  John  Levitz,  formerly 
a Franciscan  missionary  in  Syria,  who  was  appointed  pastor  of  the 
new  German  church,  which  he  reached  April  23,  1843.  The  rulers 
of  the  congregation  made  his  pastorate  so  bitter  for  him,  that  he 
secretly  left  Rochester  one  night  to  reveal  the  trouble  in  person  to 
his  Bishop.  The  Vicar-General,  Father  John  Raffeiner,  was  then 
dispatched  to  make  an  investigation  in  the  congregation  itself.  He 
soon  learned  that  the  majority  of  the  people  were  in  favor  of  the 
Franciscan  Father,  to  whom  only  a few  leading  members  were 
opposed.  Accordingly,  the  Bishop  sent  Father  Levitz  back  again. 
Nevertheless  the  opposition  created  enough  trouble  to  make  him  glad 
to  relinquish  his  charge  after  three  years  of  service.  For  about  three 
months  the  congregation  had  no  priest  of  their  own,  and  was,  there- 
fore, dependent  upon  the  charitable  ministry  of  the  Redemptorist 
Fathers.  This  made  the  advent  of  a new  pastor,  Count  Antony 
Berenyi  of  Hungary,  in  1846,  all  the  more  welcome.  Now  at  last 
peace  seemed  firmly  established.  The  membership  of  the  church 
increased  from  842  to  1676;  many  debts  were  paid;  fine  vestments 
were  purchased ; and  $500  was  expended  for  a new  organ.  The  con- 
gregation was  so  pleased  with  the  progress  made  that  they  deter- 
mined to  give  their  pastor  a testimonial  of  their  love  and  gratitude. 
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They  bought  him  a riding  horse,  but  Father  Berenyi,  who  lived  like 
a hermit,  refused  the  gift.  Even  then  a plot  was  forming  to  over- 
throw  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  congregation.  A number  of 
grocery  men  and  saloon  keepers  persuaded  Father  Berenyi  to  an- 
nounce the  election  of  seven  men  to  examine  into  the  account  books 
of  the  Church  Committee,  which  they  claimed  had  acted  dishonestly. 
The  pastor  did  not  suspect  any  evil  intentions,  and  had  already  twice 
announced  the  election,  when  one  of  the  conspirators,  in  a state  of 
drunkenness,  revealed  that  the  real  intention  was  to  procure  a charter 
for  the  incorporation  of  trustees.  Father  Berenyi  then  strictly  for- 
bade the  announced  election.  So  the  evil  was  postponed  for  a time.83 

Meanwhile,  Bishop  Hughes  had  realized  the  difficulty  of  coping 
with  problems  arising  in  regions  so  remote  from  his  own  episcopal 
city,  especially  as  they  seemed  to  increase  instead  of  decrease  in  the 
course  of  years.  He,  therefore,  applied  to  the  Holy  Father  to  divide 
the  Diocese  and  to  appoint  his  Coadjutor  to  the  new  See  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Albany,  the  Capital  of  the  State.  He  sent  a map  of  the 
State  to  Dr.  Cullen,  January  24,  1845,  “ to  give  a more  accurate 
idea  of  its  extent  and  increasing  importance.  The  portion  assigned 
to  the  contemplated  See  of  Albany  will  still  be  too  large;  and  you 
will  observe,  marked  with  circles  of  red  ink,  two  other  future  Bishop- 
rics, one  in  the  western  portion,  the  other  in  the  northern  portion, 
Rochester  and  Plattsburg.  But  of  these,  as  new  Bishops  will  have 
to  be  recommended,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  at  present.  The  sub- 
jects will  be  brought  before  the  Bishops  of  the  next  Provincial  Coun- 
cil, which  will  probably  be  the  last  till  the  division  of  the  Province. 

“ One  Bishop  residing  at  the  extremity  of  the  Diocese  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  right  government  of  all,  especially  with  the  great 
increase  of  missionaries.  Just  imagine,  seven  or  eight  of  my  priests, 
if  they  wish  to  visit  me  on  business,  must  travel  500  miles.  Indeed, 
this  ought  to  be  divided  into  four  dioceses:  New  York,  Albany, 
Plattsburg,  and  Rochester — and  I have  marked  on  the  Map  what 
may  be  their  limits,  taking  in  for  Plattsburg  a remote  portion 
of  the  Diocese  of  Boston.  But  at  present,  the  erection  of  Albany  into 
an  Episcopal  See  and  the  appointment  of  Dr.  McCloskey  will  be 
sufficient.”  84 


* Timor,  o.  c.,  pp.  232,  234  as. 

"Records  Am.  Oath.  Hist.  Soc .,  vol.  Tin,  p.  485-6 — Papers  relating  to  the 
Church  of  America . From  the  Portfolios  of  the  Irish  College  at  Rome , (p.  154). 
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In  1847,  Bishop  Hughes  was  successful  in  his  efforts  to  get  a 
division  of  his  vast  diocese.  Two  new  Sees  were  established,  one  at 
Albany,  the  other,  however,  at  Buffalo,  and  not  at  Rochester.  It 
took  another  twenty  years  before  the  American  prelates  petitioned 
for  the  erection  of  the  Diocese  of  Rochester.  Bishop  McQuaid,  its 
first  Bishop,  paid  his  first  visit  to  his  future  episcopal  city  as  an 
observant  ecclesiastical  student,  in  the  summer  of  1846.  He  grew 
up  amidst  the  people  who  settled  in  this  country  between  1830  and 
1850,  and  whom  he  was  thus  well  qualified  to  describe  in  his  sermon 
at  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore.  Although  misguided 
at  times  by  a number  of  cunning  rascals — according  to  Archbishop 
Hughes  in  1852,  not  more  than  eighteen  in  all  in  Rochester  and 
Buffalo  together85 — we  must  not  allow  the  vices  of  these  men  to 
close  our  eyes  to  the  virtues  of  the  people  at  large,  to  which  Bishop 
McQuaid  does  generous  justice. 

“ The  first  immigrants  coming  in  large  numbers  were  from  Ire- 
land. Of  all  the  peoples  of  Europe,  they  were  best  fitted  to  open  the 
way  for  religion  in  a new  country.  Brave  by  nature,  inured  to 
poverty  and  hardship,  just  released  from  a struggle  unto  death  for 
the  faith,  accustomed  to  the  practice  of  religion  in  its  simplest  forms, 
cherishing  dearly  their  priests  whom  they  had  learned  to  support 
directly,  actively  engaged  in  building  humble  chapels  on  the  sites 
of  ruined  churches  and  in  replacing  altars,  they  were  not  appalled 
by  the  wretchedness  of  religious  equipments  and  surroundings  in 
their  new  homes  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  priest  was  always 
the  priest,  no  matter  where  they  found  him,  or  from  what  country 
he  had  come ; the  Mass  was  always  the  Mass,  no  matter  where  it  was 
offered  up.  They  had  lived  among  the  bitterest  foes  and  had  never 
quailed  or  flinched;  misrepresentations  and  calumnies,  sneers  and 
scorn  made  no  impression  on  their  faithful  hearts.  Men  who  prefer 
death  to  denial  of  Christ  are  not  cowards  or  traitors.  In  such  a 
school  of  discipline,  they  had  been  trained  to  do  missionary  work. 
They  and  their  descendants  have  not,  in  a new  hemisphere, 
unlearned  the  lessons  taught  at  home. 

“ Quickly  following  the  Irish  came  the  Germans  from  all  parts 
of  the  fatherland.  They,  too,  were  a sturdy  race,  able  to  hold  their 
own.  Many  of  them  had  also  known  persecution  for  religion’s  sake ; 

■ Arch.  Hughes,  Circular  to  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Dioeeee  of  New  York, 
March  16,  1852.  Kthok,  Work*,  voL  n,  pp.  710-20. 
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most  of  them  remembered  the  stone*  of  Moody  tunes  which  had  come 
to  them  among  the  traditions  of  their  hearths.  They  were  prompt 
to  rival  their  Irish  brethren  in  building  up  the  Chord.  At  home 
they  had  their  old  parish  churches,  with  the  chants  and  ceremonial 
which  lend  to  religion  much  that  is  consoling  and  instructive.  The 
religions  traditions  and  glories  of  the  old  land  they  sought  to  emu- 
late in  this.  Better  than  all,  they  have  stood  fast  by  the  duty  of 
maintaining  Christian  schools  for  Christian  children.  There  is 
much  they  can  copy  from  the  Irish,  and  much  that  the  Irish  can 
learn  from  the  Germans.  All  the  other  nationalities  of  Europe  can 
kneel  at  their  feet  and  imbibe  salutary  and  profitable  lessons.”  m 

Fhdxbici  J.  ZwnBLxnr, 

Docteur  m mnmcee  morale*  et  hietoriquee  (Louvain). 


"Bishop  MeQuaid,  Sermon  on  Catholic  Church  m the  United  State*,  in  ths 
Memorial  Volume  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  p.  168. 
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THE  OFFICIAL  CATHOLIC  DIRECTORY 
(Contributed  by  Joseph  H.  Meieb,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Directory .) 


The  history  of  the  United  States  Catholic  Directories,  Almanacs,  Tear 
Books  or  Laity’s  Directories,  is,  indeed,  an  interesting  one.  The  growth  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  America  could  not  be  illustrated  to  better  advantage 
than  by  a study  of  the  Directory  volumes  published  during  the  past  one  hun- 
dred years. 

The  purpose  of  this  sketch,  however,  is  not  to  show  the  growth  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  but  to  trace  the  Directory  from  its  ear- 
liest days.  The  first  Catholic  Directory  or  Catholic  Laity’s  Directory,  as  it  was 
called,  was  published  by  Matthew  Held  in  1817,  at  New  York.  An  Ordo 
was  published  in  Baltimore,  by  John  Hayes,  in  1801;  but  the  consensus  of 
opinion  is  that  it  was  merely  an  Ordo  and  did  not  contain  any  of  the  Direc- 
tory features.  In  some  of  the  later  Ordos  a list  of  the  names  of  some  of  the 
Reverend  Clergy  was  appended,  but  Finotti  in  his  BibUographia  Catholica 
Americana  (p.  219),  calls  the  1801  publication  an  Ordo . Passing  over  the 
Ordos  published  previous  to  1817,  we  come  to  Field’s  Laity’s  Directory  to  the 
Church  Service . In  his  BibUographia  Catholica  Americana  (which  contains 
a list  of  works  written  by  Catholic  authors  and  published  in  the  United 
States  from  1784  to  1820),  Finotti  gives  the  following  account  of  Field’s 
Directory  (pp.  19-20) : 

“ ALMANAC,  The  Catholic — The  Catholic  Laity’s  Directory  to 
the  Church  Service:  with  an  Alamanac  for  the  Year  1817.  Price  25 
cents.  Contents:  Abstract  of  the  Directory;  Explanation;  Calendar; 
Explanatory  Preface;  St.  Francis  de  Sales’s  Exhortation  to  attend 
vespers;  Suitable  behavior  in  Church;  Gother  on  Cleanliness;  Extra- 
ordinary High  Mass;  New  Year’s  Gift;  Litany  for  a Happy  Death; 
Obituary;  Miraculous  Events  in  Italy;  Anecdotes  of  St.  Simon  Stock; 

Dr.  Milner’s  account  of  an  extraordinary  Miracle;  Reflections  on  Mir- 
acles; Churches,  Colleges,  Seminaries,  Convents,  and  Benevolent  Insti- 
tutions; O’Leary’s  Apology  for  Catholic  Servants  refusing  to  go  to 
Protestant  Church;  Particulars  of  a Prophetic  Sermon  lately  published 
in  England;  The  Thirty  Days’  Prayer;  Ward’s  Errata — his  Life,  etc.; 
Spouse  of  Christ;  Catalogue;  Litany  for  the  Dead;  Catholic  Magazine. 

New  York:  Published  and  sold  by  M.  Field,  177  Bowery.  Pp.  68.  32 
mo.  Two  blank  pages;  next  page.  Address  to  the  Catholic  Public, 
soliciting  communication.  The  paging  begins  with  a title-page,  as 
follows:  By  permission  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Connolly : To  be 
published  annually.  The  Laity’s  Directory  to  the  Church  Service,  for 
the  Year  of  Our  Lord  1817.  Being  the  first  after  Leap  Year,  and 
forty-first  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Tb 
which  are  added  an  Obituary,  Biography,  and  an  account  of  the  Cath- 
olic Churches,  Colleges,  Seminaries,  Benevolent  Institutions,  etc.,  etc., 
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in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Also,  A New  Year’s  Gift,  and  a 
variety  of  edifying  and  interesting  information.  With  an  Almanac, 
exclusive  of  all  useless  matter.  New  York:  Published  and  sold  by 
M.  Field,  at  his  Library,  177  Bowery,  within  a few  doors  of  Delancey 
Street  . . . 1817." 

Father  Finotti  also  adds  on  p.  20: 

“ Daniel  Fanshaw,  241  Pearl  Street,  was  the  printer  of  this  work. 

The  four  pages  unnumbered  were  perhaps  intended  as  a circular  or 
manifesto;  pp.  64-08  contain  the  catalogue  of  a library  well  stocked 
for  the  times,  with  Catholic  books  for  sale.  The  Directory  was  not 
continued.  The  copy  before  me,  faulty  as  it  is,  manifests  a great  deal 
of  enterprise  in  Mr.  Field,  etc.,  etc.” 

It  seems  that  the  publisher,  Mr.  Field,  was  unable  to  secure  information 
concerning  the  Clergy,  churches  and  institutions  and  only  a dozen  lines  of 
the  sixty-eight  pages  in  the  1817  book  constitute  Directory  matter  as  it  is 
understood  today. 

The  next  Directory  appeared  in  1822,  and  was  published  by  William  H. 
Creagh  in  New  York.  The  name  on  the  title  page  is:  The  Laity9 s Directory 
to  the  Church  Service . The  publisher  tells  his  readers  that  the  volume  was 
revised  and  corrected  by  Rev.  John  Power  of  St.  Peter’s  Church.  Under  the 
caption  Notice,  four  pages  removed  from  the  title  page,  appears  the  follow- 
ing : “ The  Laity’s  Directory  is  published  this  year  for  the  first  time  in  the 
United  States  of  America.”  Why  the  publisher  of  the  1822  Directory  entirely 
ignored  the  1817  venture  is  open  to  conjecture.  The  1822  volume  consists  of 
138  pages,  the  type  size  being  4%  by  2%  inches.  It  contains  a Feast  and 
Fast  Day  Calendar,  which  also  shows  what  vestments  were  to  be  worn  each 
day  during  the  year;  it  includes  thirty-six  pages  entitled  Practical  Instruc- 
tions for  the  Sundays,  Feasts  and  different  times  of  the  Tear . The  nine  fol- 
lowing pages  contain  “ A brief  account  of  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy  in 
the  United  States.”  The  next  forty-one  pages  are  filled  with  information  con- 
cerning the  dioceses  of  the  United  States.  These  forty-one  pages  are  entitled 
Present  State  of  Religion  in  the  respective  diocesses  [sic].  They  are  replete 
with  interesting  data  regarding  the  Prelates,  Clergy,  churches,  schools  and 
institutions  of  that  period,  and  include  the  Archbishopric  of  Baltimore,  the 
Bishoprics  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bardstown,  Louisiana,  Rich- 
mond, Charleston.  The  one  defect  seems  to  be  that  the  list  of  Clergymen  is 
not  given  in  full  for  all  of  the  dioceses.  The  1822  Directory  also  contains 
A Short  Account  and  Present  State  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  the  United 
States;  then  follow  eleven  pages  of  obituary  matter,  and  a conclusion,  An 
Apostrophy  to  the  Church . (B.  Bolmore,  70  Bowery,  New  York,  printed  the 
work  for  Creagh.) 

Ten  years  elapsed  before  another  attempt  was  made  to  issue  a Directory 
or  Almanac.  The  third  venture  was  The  United  States  Catholic  Almanac  or 
Laity9 s Directory  for  the  Year  1833,  published  in  Baltimore,  near  the  Cathe- 
dral, by  James  Myres.  With  the  1833  issue  began  the  annual  publication  of 
the  Directory.  The  1833  issue  consisted  of  120  pages.  The  preface  says : 
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“ In  offering  this  little  volume  to  the  public,  the  Editor  has  no  other 
object  in  view  than  to  afford  some  useful  information  to  his  Catholic 
brethren.  To  convey  that  information,  he  has  chosen  the  medium  of  a 
periodical  which  he  has  designated  the  “ Catholic  Almanac,1'  because  the 
matter  contained  in  it  is  chiefly  interesting  to  the  Catholic  community. 
Under  the  character  of  an  Almanac,  it  indicates  the  Festivals  observed 
by  the  Church  on  each  day  of  the  year;  it  points  out  the  Holidays, 
the  days  of  fasting  and  abstinence,  and  the  portion  of  scripture  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  in  the  Church  on  each  Sunday;  it  shews  the  changes 
of  the  Moon,  the  time  for  the  Sun's  rising  and  setting  in  Washington, 
the  Metropolis  of  the  Union,  etc.,  etc.,  whilst  the  general  body  of 
information  contained  in  the  work  will,  he  hopes,  be  a source  of 
entertainment  and  gratification  to  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
progress  of  religion,  . . . etc.,  etc." 

(The  1834,  1835,  1836  and  1837  volumes  were  also  published  by  James 
Myres  in  Baltimore.) 

Then  a change  took  place.  The  name  of  the  publication  was  changed  to 
The  Metropolitan  Catholic  Almanac  and  Laity’s  Directory , and  the  1838  issue 
was  published  by  Fielding  Lucas,  Jr.,  at  138  Market  Street,  Baltimore.  (The 
preface  in  the  1838  volume  gives  no  hint  as  to  the  reasons  causing  the  change 
of  publishers.) 

The  next  sixteen  annual  issues,  that  is,  from  1839  to  1854,  bore  the 
imprint  of  Fielding  Lucas,  Jr.  Mr.  Lucas  published  his  Almanac  annually 
in  Baltimore.  The  1855,  1856  and  1857  Almanacs  were  also  published  in 
Baltimore  but  bore  the  imprint  of  Lucas  Brothers,  the  sons  of  Fielding 
Lucas,  Jr. 

Then  came  another  change.  Lucas  Brothers  discontinued  the  publication, 
and  the  1858  edition  made  its  appearance  in  New  York.  The  1858  volume 
was  published  by  Edward  Dunigan  and  Brother  at  371  Broadway,  New  York. 
The  new  publishers  called  their  book  Dunigan’s  American  Catholic  Almanac 
and  List  of  the  Clergy . The  title  page  bears  the  names  Edward  Dunigan  and 
Brother,  and  James  B.  Barker.  In  the  preface  the  publishers  explain  that,  as 
no  other  house  was  disposed  to  take  up  the  work,  they  (Dunigan  and  Brother) 
had  undertaken  its  publication. 

In  1859  two  Almanacs  made  their  appearance : Dunigan’s  American  Cath- 
olic Almanac  for  1859 , published  in  New  York  by  Dunigan  and  Brother;  the 
other  The  Metropolitan  Catholic  Almanac  and  Laity’s  Directory  for  1859, 
published  by  John  Murphy  and  Co.,  of  Baltimore.  The  preface  to  Dunigan’s 
Almanac  among  other  things  says: 

"The  sudden  appearance  of  a rival  publication  with  an  official 
sanction  of  one  only  of  the  ten  provinces  to  which  our  reports  refer, 
has  compelled  us  to  issue  ours  more  hastily  than  we  desired  or 
intended." 

The  preface  to  Murphy’s  Metropolitan  Almanac  says: 

“ The  Metropolitan  Catholic  Almanac  and  Laity’s  Directory  for  the 
United  States,  was  commenced  in  Baltimore  in  1832,  and  was  issued 
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without  interruption  until  1858,  when  its  publishers  declined  its 
farther  publication.  The  late  Council  of  Baltimore,  by  special  resolu- 
tion, requested  us  to  continue  the  work.  We  felt  it  our  duty  to  comply 
with  a request  emanating  from  this  high  source;  and  hence  we  now 
offer  to  the  public  the  twenty-sixth  number  of  the  Catholic  Almanac 
....  etc.,  etc.” 

In  1860  the  two  rival  publications  again  appeared,  Dunigan's  in  New 
York  and  Murphy's  in  Baltimore.  In  1861,  only  Murphy's  Almanac  made 
its  appearance.  In  1862  and  1863,  no  Almanac  covering  the  entire  United 
States  appeared.  A thirty-six  page  pamphlet  was  published  in  1862,  by 
Peter  Cunningham,  at  216  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia.  This  pamphlet 
was  entitled:  The  Catholic  Register  of  the  Churches  and  Clergy  of  the 
Diocese  of  Philadelphia . In  1863,  Mr.  Cunningham  enlarged  his  pamphlet 
to  sixty-four  pages,  and  called  it:  The  Catholic  Almanac  and  Register  of 
the  Churches  and  Clergy  of  the  Dioceses  of  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and 
Erie . In  1864,  the  complete  Directory  again  made  its  appearance.  Messrs. 
D.  & J.  Sadlier  and  Co.,  of  31  Barclay  Street,  New  York,  undertook  its  pub- 
lication. Messrs.  Sadlier  renamed  the  work,  calling  it  Sadlier’s  Catholic 
Almanac  and  Ordo.  The  title  page  of  the  1864  issue  tells  the  rfeader  that 
the  book  contains  full  reports  of  the  various  dioceses  in  the  United  States 
and  British  North  America  and  a list  of  the  Clergy  in  Ireland.  In  the  pre- 
face to  the  1864  volume  the  publishers  say : 

“The  publication  of  the  Catholic  Almanac  originally  began  in  New 
York,  where  it  was  carried  on  for  two  years,  and  afterwards  taken  up 
in  Baltimore  . . . etc.,  etc.  The  Catholic  public  have  been  without 
their  annual  visitor  during  the  last  two  years  . . . etc.  The  present 
publishers  intend  to  make  it  permanent,  and  trust  that  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  will  sustain  them.  It  is  a matter  of  little  pecuniary  benefit 
to  a publisher,  and  competition  will  merely  produce  the  result  of  again 
depriving  Catholics  of  the  information  of  which  the  Almanac  has  been 
the  medium.  The  preparation  this  year  is  difficult  beyond  precedent. 
From  some  States  beyond  the  lines  of  the  United  States  forces  we  can 
get  no  returns,  and  in  some  Border  States  they  are  of  course  less  full 
and  accurate  ....  etc.,  etc.” 

Beginning  with  the  1864  volume,  the  book  was  published  annually  by 
Messrs.  D.  & J.  Sadlier  & Co.,  of  Barclay  Street.  In  1867,  they  slightly 
changed  the  name,  calling  it  thereafter  Sadiier’s  Catholic  Directory,  Almanac 
and  Ordo.  From  1864  to  1885  the  Sadliers  had  the  field  to  themselves.  In 
1886  the  firm  of  Hoffmann  Brothers,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  began  a rival  pub- 
lication which  they  called  Hoffmann’s  Catholic  Directory  and  Clergy  List 
Quarterly.  In  the  preface  to  Hoffmann's  Directory  the  publishers  say : 

" At  the  urgent  request  of  a large  number  of  the  Clergy,  we  under- 
took the  publication  of  a Catholic  Directory , they  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  one  published  in  New  York,  on  account  of  its  inaccuracy,  incom- 
pleteness, as  also  with  the  exorbitant  price  charged  for  it.” 
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The  Reverend  Thomas  Fagan,  of  Milwaukee,  was  the  first  editor  of  Hoff- 
mann’s Directory,  and  only  his  pen  could  properly  depict  the  trials  inci- 
dental to  the  publication  of  the  1886  Directory  in  Milwaukee.  Sadlier’s 
Directory  continued  in  the  field  and,  naturally,  from  a commercial  standpoint, 
the  Sadliers  did  all  in  their  power  to  stop  the  Milwaukee  publication.  Father 
Fagan  found  himself  involved  in  numberless  difficulties.  The  Reverend  Edi- 
tor was  refused  reports  here,  there,  and  elsewhere,  from  bishops,  archbishops 
and  chancery  officials.  United  States  Catholic  history  will  be  without  one 
of  its  most  interesting  pages  until  Father  Fagan  some  day  makes  public  the 
whole  story  of  this  venture.  At  any  rate,  in  1886,  the  two  Directories 
appeared  and  from  1886  to  1896,  the  Sadlier  and  the  Hoffmann  Directories 
were  in  the  field,  each  publication  coming  out  annually. 

For  some  unknown  reason  the  Sadliers  did  not  gather  their  own  reports 
in  1895,  and  the  Sadlier  Directory  for  1896  consists  of  the  same  sheets  as 
does  the  Hoffmann  volume  for  1896.  A comparison  of  the  two  books  reveals 
the  fact  that  Hoffmann’s  sheets  are  in  both  Directories . A glance  at  the  type 
impressions  and  the  “ make  up”  of  the  Sadlier  issues  for  1895  and  1896 
will  prove  the  contention.  Father  Fagan,  of  Milwaukee,  in  a letter  to  the 
writer,  says  that,  if  his  memory  serves  him  rightly,  Messrs.  Sadlier  purchased 
the  printed  sheets  from  Hoffmann  Brothers.  This  does  not  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  advertising  pages. 

The  1896  issue  was  the  last  of  the  Sadlier  series  and  the  1896  issue  was, 
also,  the  last  under  the  Hoffmann  management.  Sadlier’s  publication  ceased, 
and  the  Hoffmann  Directory  became  the  property  of  Messrs.  M.  H.  Wiltzius 
A Co.,  of  Milwaukee.  While  the  1897  issue  was  being  prepared  the  entire 
Directory  plant  was  purchased  by  the  Wiltzius  firm.  The  new  publishers 
completed  and  issued  the  1897  Directory  and  for  fifteen  consecutive  years 
thereafter  the  House  of  Wiltzius  published  The  Catholic  Directory . For 
several  years  the  new  publishers  retained  the  name  Hoffmann’s  Catholic 
Directory;  then  the  title  was  changed  to  The  Catholic  Directory , and  in 
1906  it  was  named  The  Official  Catholic  Directory . The  1911  Official  Catho- 
lic Directory  was  the  last  under  the  Wiltzius  regime.  In  January,  1911, 
while  the  issue  for  that  year  was  on  the  press,  Mr.  M.  H.  Wiltzius  sold  the 
entire  Directory  plant  to  Messrs.  P.  J.  Kenedy  A Sons,  of  44  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.  In  May,  1911,  after  the  1911  volume  had  been  distributed,  the 
editorial  records,  subscription  books  and  files,  the  composing  room  with  its 
fifteen  hundred  pages  of  type  and  paraphernalia,  were  moved  in  car-load  lots 
to  Messrs.  Kenedy’s  building  on  Barclay  Street.  The  editor  of  the  publica- 
tion also  transferred  his  headquarters  from  Milwaukee  to  New  York. 

The  1912,  1913,  1914  and  1915  volumes  have  been  published  by  Messrs. 
P.  J.  Kenedy  A Sons,  one  of  the  oldest  Catholic  publishing  houses  in  this 
country,  whose  operations  extend  back  to  1826,  when  Mr.  John  Kenedy,  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  owners,  began  his  publishing  career  in  Baltimore. 

The  1915  Directory  is  a bulky  volume  of  1598  closely  printed  text  pages. 
All  of  the  useless  matter  which  was  printed  in  earlier  days  to  pad  and  fill 
out  has  been  eliminated.  The  difficulties  which  had  to  be  met  by  the  various 
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publishers  are  beyond  description.  The  preface  of  nearly  every  volume  tells 
the  same  story.  Reports  and  statistics  were  difficult  to  obtain,  and  each 
succeeding  publisher  has  been  obliged  to  plead  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Reverend  Clergy  and  Religious.  Even  today  without  the  active  assistance 
of  each  individual  pastor  and  the  heads  of  institutions,  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  accuracy.  If  the  Clergy  and  Religious  do  not  promptly  make  returns 
to  the  Chancery  Offices,  the  Reverend  Officials  in  the  Chanceries  cannot 
make  a satisfactory  report  for  the  diocese  in  question.  The  system  employed 
at  present  is  to  send  an  information  blank  to  every  pastor,  to  the  head  of 
every  institution,  to  the  superior  of  every  community,  and  to  the  superioress 
of  every  house  conducted  by  Sisters.  The  information  blanks  consist  of  a 
series  of  questions  and  the  blanks  are  to  be  returned  to  the  Chancery  Offices. 
On  the  receipt  of  the  blanks  the  Chancery  Officials  make  the  necessary  notes 
on  the  proofs  of  the  publishers.  The  blanks  vary  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  institution.  The  publishing  of  the  annual  issues  of  the  Directory  is  a 
gigantic  task,  yet  few  realize  the  amount  of  work  entailed.  The  writer  of 
these  lines,  who  has  been  editor  of  The  Official  Catholic  Directory  for  the 
past  ten  years,  has  studied  the  matter  from  all  angles,  and  he  most  respect- 
fully asks  the  Reverend  Clergy  and  the  Religious  to  make  prompt  returns 
on  the  blanks  supplied  by  the  publishers.  There  is  much  negligence  in  this 
regard.  Right  Reverend  Bishops  and  Chancery  Officials  have  informed  him 
that  it  is  most  difficult  to  secure  returns  from  all  parishes  and  institutions 
even  after  two  and  three  requests  have  been  sent. 
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BISHOP  FLAGETS  REPORT  OP  THE  DIOCESE  OP  BARDSTOWN  TO 
PIUS  VR,  APRIL  10,  1815 

(Archivio  di  Propaganda — America  centrale.  Vol.  3,  fol.  323-326.) 

(Contributed  by  the  Rev.  V.  F.  O'Daniel,  O.  P.) 

Beatissime  Pater, 

In  tanta  salutantium  conventione,  qui  in  bac  Sanctitatis  vestre  tam  mirabili 
et  insperata  recuperatione  libertatis,  ad  pedes  ejus  venerabundi  acciderunt;  ego 
omnium  novissimus,  locisque  valde  remotis  degens,  cum  illis  tributum  juste 
jubilationis  atque  congratulationis  promere  non  potui.  Sed  nunc,  Beatissime 
Pater,  cum  majorum  omnium  ardor  satis  abunde  exp  letup,  fuit,  non  recte  faciam, 
si  tacuero  et  noluero  palam  prodere  quam  boni  nuntii  fuerit  ilia  dies  nov®  S.  V. 
gloriosseque  assumptionis;  et  quantum  me  meamque  dioecesim  letitia  perfuderit, 
Hoe  debeo  exultation  is  testimonium  et  cathedre  apostolicae,  cui  de  tanti  Pon- 
tificia  sessione  eongratulor,  et  tibi  Pontifici  Maximo,  qui  Sancti  Petri  cathedram 
omni  exornas  virtutum  genere,  maxime  vero  invicta  ilia  et  prope  divina  patientia 
qua  exilium,  captivitatem  et  tot  serumnas  pertulisti.  Debeo  et  mihi  ipsi,  propter 
illam,  qua  in  me  usus  es,  benignitatem,  cum  paulo  ante  istam  captivitatem, 
novos  in  foederatis  America  statibus  episcopos  instituens,  me  pauperrimum  de 
stereo  re  erexisti,  ut  cum  principibus  populi  Dei  collocares. 

Litter®  Apostolicae  Sanctitatis  Vestrse  apud  S.  Pet  rum  sub  plumbo  expedites, 
anno  Incarnationis  Domini  1808  die  8 aprilis,  ad  littora  nostra  die  tantum  10 
augusti  anni  1810  pervenenmt.  Quibus  receptis,  die  quarta  novembris  ejusdem 
anni,  munus  consecrationis  in  me  contulit  illustrissimus  Archiepiacopus  Balti- 
morensis  assistentibus  RR.  DD-  Episcopis  Gortynae  et  Philadelphia?  *,  et  in  eorum 
manibus  juramentum  in  Pontificali  pnescriptum  fideliter  prsestiti ; atque  jam 
dudum  litteras  istas  ad  Beatitudinem  Vestram  direxissem,  nisi  continua  mar  is 
pericula  et  Beatitudinis  Vestne  durissima  captivitas  obstitissent. 

Redeunte  vero  Baltimoro,  ubi,  propter  hyemis  acerbitatem  aliosque  plurimes 
obices,  quinque  menses  detent  us  fuer&m,  profectus  sum,  comitantibus  duobus 
presbyter  is,  tribusque  alumnis,  quasi  elementis  futuri,  quod  formare  cupiebam, 
seminarii. 

Die  9 Junii  anni  1811  pagum  Bardensem  (Bardstown),  Baltimoro  700  cir- 
citer  milliaribus  distantem,  multis  perpessis  laboribus  adveni.  Limites  hujusce 
dioecesis  in  decern  circiter  latitudinis  gradus  juxta  sinistram  Mississippi  flumi- 
nis  ripam  extenduntur,  et  totidem  fere  in  longitudine  ducuntur.  De  ista  dioecesi 
et  variis  eius  partibus  nunc  ratio  mihi  reddenda  est  Sanctitati  Vestrse.  Continet 
tree  status,  et  tria  territoria  quse  nondum  in  status  erecta  sunt;  videlicet  statum 
Kentuckii  et  statum  Tennessii,  quse  proprie  Bardensem  dicecesim  constituunt; 
statum  Ohio,  ac  territoria  Indianum,  Illiniense  et  Michigan,  quse  predict* 
dioecesi  annex*  fuerunt,  donee  aliter  a Sede  Apostolica  ordinetur. 

A Kentuckio  incipiendum.  Clerus  Kpntuckianus  componitur  ex  sacerdotibua, 
prefer  episcopum,  decern,  subdiaconis  sex,  quatuor  in  minoribus,  ordinibus  con- 
stitutis,  et  sex  prim*  tonsure  initiatis.  Saoerdotes  sunt  primo  is  qui  per  anno# 
ssptemdecim  hsne  dioecesis  Baltamorensis  partem,  titulo  vicarii  generalis,  guber- 
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navit;  deinde  ille,  qucm  harum  latorem  literarum  ad  Vestram  Sanctitatem  mitto, 
de  cuius  quidem  profectione  maxime  doleo,  et  inconsolabiii  moerore  dolerem,  nisi 
miiii  spem  dedisset  se  rediturum;  quod  quidem  ut  perficiat,  Sanctitatis  Vestrae 
interpositionem  implorare  prcesumo.  Habeo  quoque  hie  Patrem  Capucinum 
natione  Hibernum,  et  mente  et  corpore  valde  infirmum,  ideoque  pene  inutilem. 
Quatuor  sunt  e Dominicanorum  f am  ilia  presbyteri,  quorum  unus  remotam  con- 
gregationem  regit,  alii  tres  in  monasterio  vivunt.  Duo  sunt  e Societate  S.  Sul- 
pitii  sacerdotes,  scilicet  superior  seminar ii  et  junior  presbyter  a me  in  Kentuckio, 
tribus  circiter  abhinc  annis  theologize  curriculo,  ad  sacrum  presbyteratus  ordinem 
promotus,  manet  in  seminario  bumaniorum  litterarum  professor.  Subdiaconi 
quinque  sunt  e familia  Sancti  Dominici;  sextus  est  e seminarii  alumnis,  inter 
quos  etiam  numerantur  ii,  sive  qui  minor ibus  ordinibus  sive  qui  prima  tonsura 
sunt  decorati. 

Erects  fuerunt  in  statu  Kentuckii  ecclesiae  novemdecim;  quinque  ex  coctis 
lateribus,  quarum  tres  nondum  perfects  sunt;  aliae,  juxta  morem  sylvestris  hujus 
regionis  e ligneis  extract®  fuerunt,  decentes  quidem,  sed  peropt&ndis  domus  Dei 
decoraminibus  maxime  destitute.  Septem  ex  illis  Rev.  harum  latoris  studio  et 
propriis  sepe  sumptibus  edificat®  sunt  in  locis  a se  invicem  maxime  dissitis,  qu® 
pluries  in  anno,  zelo  indefesso,  peragrabat;  et  ubi  piures  alias  ecclesias  edificaro 
parabat,  nisi  obstitisset  abeundi  desiderium.  1st®  mihi  soli  nunc  incumbunt,  visi- 
tand®  atque  administrands ; quern  enim  ad  illas  mittere  possim,  habeo  neminem. 

Difficile  est  assignare  numerum  catholicorum  in  unaquaque  congregatione 
degentium,  ob  continuas  transmigrationes,  sive  ex  veteribus  statibus  ad  Ken- 
tuckium,  sive  ex  una  parte  istius  status  ad  aliam,  vel  etiam  ad  territoria  aut 
Louisianam,  soli  recent  ioris  et  pinguioris  desiderio.  Certum  tamen  videtur, 
animas  catholicorum  in  isto  statu  non  esse  pauciores,  quam  10,000.  Facile  intel- 
liget  Sancti tas  Vestra  quam  impossible  sit  tot  animaram  curam  geri,  ut  par  est, 
a decern  sacerdotibus ; prcesertim  considerare  dignetur  ex  una  parte  m&gnam 
locorum  a se  invicem  distantiam,  et  ex  altera,  duos  a Patribus  Dominicanis  in 
novitiis  instituendis  et  collegio  suo  regendo,  totidemque  in  seminario  nempe 
superiorem  et  professorem,  in  erudiendis  et  ecclesiastica  disciplina  informandis 
clericis  max  imam  temporis  partem  consumers. 

Nunc  de  reditibus  ecclesiarum  ratio  reddenda  esset,  sed  difficile  hoc  opus  et 
arduum.  Pluribus  quidem  ecclesiis  predia  addita  sunt,  sive  ab  ipsis  fidelibus 
empta,  sive  ab  ipsis  possessoribus  agrorum  in  novis  et  h&ctenus  incultis  regionis 
partibus,  donata,  ad  promovendam  terrarum  proximaram  venditionem.  Sed  ex 
plerisque  nulli  adhuc  reditus  proveniunt,  cum  mer®  sint  incult®  sylv®,  ncc  quid- 
quam  ex  iis  ante  7 vel  10  annos  possit  expectari.  Patres  Dominicani  pnedium 
sibi  emerant  optimum,  feracissimum,  et  ad  illorum  usus  sufficientissimum, 
amplam  ecclesiasm  et  monasterium  adificaverant.  Duo  alia  sunt  pr®dia,  quorum 
reditibus  frauntur  sacerdotes  iis,  in  quibus  ilia  jacent  congregationlbus  inservi- 
entes.  Sed  precipue  dicendum  de  reditu  episcopali. 

Cum  de  eligendo  pro  statu  Kentuckii  episcopo  ageretur,  ad  Reverendissimum 
Archiepiscopum  scripserat  vicarius  generalis  se  sufficientes  reditus  comparavisse. 
Deinde  ipse  ad  me  scripsit  in  duabus  vel  tribus  epistolis,  cum  adhuc  Baltimoro 
morarer,  reditum  meum  episcopalem  constare  1°  pr®dio  364  jugeram,  dicto  Sancti 
Thome  ob  memoriam  donatoris,  quatuor  ab  oppido  Bardens!  milliaribus  sito; 
quod  pius  laicus  legaverat  episcopo  Bardensi  tunc  temporis  existenti,  et,  quia 
nomen  illius  ibi  non  erat  certo  notum,  duobus  prsterea  sacerdotibus,  nempe  ipsi 
vicario  generali  et  Rev.  harum  latori;  2°  alio  predio  100  jugeram,  quod  jam 
pridem  pius  laicus  adhuc  vivens  eccleei*  donaverat;  3°  agro  37  jugeram  oppido 
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contiguo,  quod  ipse  vic&rius  general! a emerat.  Cum  vero  in  dioecesim  meam 
advenissem,  et  hsec  postulassem  ad  me  transferri,  variis  sub  pratextibus  ae 
faccre  posse  negayit.  Post  multa  colloquia  et  epistolas  hinc  inde  scriptas,  atque 
etiom  minas  censurarum,  cum  & sententia  non  dimoveretur,  timens  ego  ne 
magnum  propter  notam  viri  audaciam  et  contumaciam,  oriretur  scandalum, 
patienter  distuli  et  procrastinavL  Cum  autem  necesae  haberem  iter  ad  Balti- 
momm  suscipere  ipseque  eodem  ire  statuisset,  proposal  ut  omnia  judicio  Ulus 
trissimi  Archiepiscopi  referrentur.  Turn,  ut  viam  reconciliationis  facilem  exhi- 
berem,  Arcbiepiscopo  declaravi  me  p radio  Sancti  Thome  contentum  fore,  ut 
saltern  resident!®  proprium  locum  haberem;  cetera  illius  sacerdotis  curse  com- 
mittens,  attamen  sub  inspections  mea.  Arcbiepiscopo  ita  fieri  judicanti  tandem 
annuit.  Sed,  luctuosum  dictu!  ita  ipse  confecit,  me  non  advertente  nec  de  bona 
ipsius  fide  vel  minimum  dubitante,  chirographum,  quo  jus  suum  ad  totum  prte- 
dium  in  me  transferre  censebatur,  ut  revera  transtulerit  t&ntum  jus  ad  dimidium, 
nec  ipsa  domus,  in  qua  nunc  cum  seminario  meo  resideo  in  illo  includatur.  Hoc 
neque  tunc  suspicatus  sum,  nec  etiam  nunc  suspicarem,  nisi  de  eo  jactasset;  quod 
quidem  me  incitavit  ut  chirographum  strictius  examinarem,  ubi  rem  ita  esse  uti 
iactaverat,  reperi.  Propter  istas  ambages  et  multas  alias  quas  mihi  suscitavit, 
factum  est  ut  necdum  potuerim  nec  forsan  per  longum  tempus  possum  c&the- 
dralem  ecclesiam  edificare. 

Haec  in  me,  Sanctissime  Pater,  maximos  excitant  angores  conscienti®,  ex 
utraque  enim  parte  coarctor.  Si  enim  talem  viri  illius  agendi  normam  diutius 
perferam,  timeo  ne  meo  officio  desim.  Si  vero  s®viam  in  delinquentem,  timeo  ne 
pertinacia  sua  et  aperta  rebellione  maximum  suscitet  scandalum,  et  forsan  in 
schisma  prorumpat;  quod  maxime  pertimescendum  est  in  ista  regione,  ubi  prin- 
cipia  libertatis  et  independent!®  ad  summum  apicem  perducta  sunt,  et  ubi  schisma* 
ticus  in  ipsa  constitutions  reipublic®  presidium  ct  protectionem  inveniret,  cum 
effrenata  quidlibet  scribendi  aut  dicendi  licentia.  Iam  Illmum  Archiepiscopum 
ea  de  re  consului.  At  Sanctitatis  Vestr®  circa  istum  et  alios  plurimos  difficiles 
casus,  quos  ad  Eminentissimum  Cardinalem  di  Pietro  transmisi,  sententiam  et 
directional  humillime  postulo. 

Omni  fere  spe  destitutus  evangelicos  operarios  ex  Europa  obtinendi,  ab  initio 
episcopatus  mei  statueram  formare  seminarium  clericorum.  Quosdam  juvenes 
jam  mecum  e Gallia  adduxeram,  qui  me,  ut  jam  dixi,  in  Kcntuckium  comitati 
sunt.  Post  box  menses,  die  quinta  decembris  1811,  inceptum  est  opus  seminarii 
in  ipsa  domo,  quam  pius  laicus  supra  memoratus  legaverat,  et  quam  bona  eius 
vidua,  qu®  jus  illius  ad  mortem  usque  retinend®  viri  sui  testamento  habebat, 
generoso  animo  mihi  cedere  voluit.  Parva  fuerunt  initia,  lentusque  progressus; 
nobis  enim  plerique  alumni  a primis  non  solum  latin®  lingu®,  vel  grammatics, 
§ed  etiam  lectionis  ct  primarum  literarum  elementis  erudiendi  sunt,  propter 
magnam  hujusce  regionis  ignorantiam  et  fere  barbariam.  Attamen  seminarium, 
quasi  granum  sinapis,  divina  miseratione  crescit,  et  spem  affert  quorundam  mes- 
sorum,  sed,  heu!  quam  paucorum  pro  tanta  messe!  plerique  alumni  nostri  gumpti 
bus  sustentantur.  Multum  quidem  abeet  quin  prsdium,  quod  incolimus,  tantis 
impensis  sufficiat,  sed  hucusque  nobis  piorum  aliquot  amioorum  eleemosynis 
degentes  pueri  bona  sunt  indole,  optimo  ingenio,  ad  pietatem  propensi  et  quotidie 
in  scientia  et  virtute  proficientes.  Illorum  animos  maxima  erga  S.  Sedem  Apos- 
tolicam  veneratione,  filialique  in  communem  fidelium  Pat  rem  amore,  diligenter 
imbuimus.  Sanctitatis  Vestr®  captivitatem  ct  srumnas  maximo  cum  dolore 
audierunt,  sincero  affectu  lamentati  sunt,  magnaque  sollicitudine  de  his  sspe  a 
nobis  perconctab&ntur.  Enixas  ad  Deum  prcccs  pro  ejus  liberatione  Deo  obtuler- 
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nut,  moft  fuit  in  isto  serai  nario,  siout  et  in  Baltimorensi,  quotidie  recitaadi  ptal- 
mum  120  cum  w.  E&to  et,  etc.,  Nihil  proficiat  etc.,  Mitte  ei  etc.,  et  orationa 
Deu*  omnium  etc.,  usque  ad  fails  turn  Sanctitatis  Vestr®  restaurationis  nuntium. 
Publicas  etiam  preces  in  ecclesiis  diebus  dominicis  et  festis  Deo  mandaveramus 
offend,  addebaturque  quotidie  in  missa  prefata  oratio. 

Superior  Seminarii  est  Sacerdos  e Societate  Sancti  Sulpitii  (ad  quam  etiam 
meipsum  pertinere  gestio)  qui  cum  veteri  amicitia,  cum  zelo  ecclesiastic®  dis- 
cipline, quod  ex  ilia  Societate  hausit,  mihi  commendabilis  est  et  carissimus. 
Circa  istum  mihi  liceat  aliquid  addere  Sanctitati  Vestrae.  Rumor  ad  meas  aures 
pervenit  1 11  mum  Archiepiscopum  cogitasse  de  eo  Sanctitati  Vestr*  proponendo, 
vel  etiam  jam  forsan  proposuisse,  pro  episcopatu  Philadelpbiensi.  Ad  Sanctita- 
tern  Vestram  pedes  humillime  provolutus  enixe  etiam  atque  etiam  obsecro  ne  me 
privet  adjutorio  dioecesi  me®  tantopere  necessario;  quo  destituar,  jam  seminar- 
ium  meum  dissolvi  necesse  est.  Ego  vero  omni  fere  privor  consilio,  omni  in  tot 
adversis  solatio,  solusque  medias  inter  difficultates,  labores  atque  molestias, 
derelinquor. 

Ad  piam  puellarum  educationem,  mea  autboritate  fundat*  sunt  du * oom- 
munitates,  piarum  mulierum,  una  Beat®  Virgin!  juxta  crucem  Jesu  stanti 
dedicata;  cujus  membra,  post  debitum  probation  is  tempus,  sese  votis  simplicibus 
religion  is  obligant,  undecim  nunc  constat  puellis,  qu®  bonum  Christ!  odorem  jam 
undequaque  spargunt.  Hu  jus  auctor  et  fundator  est  Rev.  Carolus  Nerinckx, 
harum  lator,  qui  suas  puellas  relinquit  desol atas  et  multo  moerore  confectas, 
utpote  qu®  dilectum  amittunt  patrem,  nec  ullum  habent  qui  vices  illius  supplest; 
quod  ut  fiat  sollicitis  a Deo  precibus  postulare  non  desinunt.  Altera  a me  ipso 
congregate  est  non  longe  a eeminario,  sub  regula  puellarum  charitatis  Sancti 
Vincentii  a Paulo.  Decern  constat  puellis  pietate,  humilitate,  obedientia  aliisque 
religiosis  virtutibus  jam  conspicuis.  Puellarum  sui  sexus  educationem,  orphan- 
orum,  pauperum,  et  sgrotorum  curam,  aliaque  misericordi®  opera  complectuntur. 
Maxima  ex  ill  is,  si  Deus  faveat,  speranda,  pro  salute  proximorum,  uti  litas. 

Hoc  sunt  qu®  de  ecclesia  Kentuckii  Sanctitati  Vestr®  exponenda  habebam; 
nunc  de  aliis  statibus  et  territoriis  dicendum. 

In  vicino  statu  Tennessii  viginti  quinque  circiter  sunt  famili®  catholicorum 
omnibus  prorsus  ecclesi®  auxiliis  destitutorum.  Semel  aut  iterum,  pluribus 
abhinc  annis,  a sacerdote  Kentuckii  visitat®  fuerunt ; tandem  enim  possibile  mihi 
fuit  ad  eos  pergere.  In  statu  Ohio  50  families,  in  meo  ad  Baltimorum  itinere 
reperi:  plurimaa  alias  audio  esse  in  variis  ejusdem  status  partibus  dispersas, 
qu®  ex  quo  in  istas  plages  migrarunt,  nullum  viderunt  saoerdotem.  Hinc  pier®- 
que  earum  quas  vidi,  su®  religion  is  fere  oblit®  sunt,  suosque  liberos  in  omnimoda 
ignorantia  educant.  Hanc  quoque  gregis  mihi  commissi  partem  incultam,  defectu 
operariorum,  cogor  relinquere;  vix  enim  semel  in  anno  missionarium  ad  illos 
mittere  possum. 

In  territorio  Indiano  est  oppidum  vulgo  dictum  Poste  Vincennes  cujus  habita- 
tores  maxima  ex  parte  Galli  sunt,  qui  illus  e Canadiensibus  oris  olim  migrarunt. 
Parochia  dicitur  Sancti  Francisci  Xaverii,  mihi  quidem  carissima  est  utpote  a 
me  per  tree  annos  gubernata,  statim  post  meum  in  foederat®  America  provincias 
adventum.  Hanc  nuper  cum  maxima  consolatione  visitavi,  in  eaque  230  et 
amplius  personas  confirmavi.  Constat  130  familiis,  quarum  numerus  cito  maxime 
angeretur,  si  possem  hie  pastorem  constituere.  Donee  hoc  mihi  Dominus  possi- 
bile faciat,  ne  penitus  ibi  religio  exstinguatur,  statui  bis  in  anno  ad  eos  e Ken- 
tuckio  mittere.  Sufficiens  ibi  erit  reditus  ad  duorum  mUsionariorum  sua- 
tentationem. 
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In  territorio  Illiniensi  ires  sunt  parochi®  quas  etiam  proxime  elapao  viaitavi 
autnmno.  Ibi  duo  aunt  aacerdotes,  quorum  unua  e Gallia  in  Hispaniam  fugere 
persecutions  coactus  eat;  unde  postea  tranaivit  in  Americam,  nuno  annia  pane 
eonfectus.  Alter  eat  presbyter  Canadiensis,  qm  cum  licentia  aui  epiacopif  ad 
illaa  partes  perrexit.  In  iatis  tribua  parochiia  120  circiter  famili®  catholicorum 
reperiuntur,  prncipue  Gallorum.  America ni  qui  illaa  plagas  incolunt,  plerique  e 
grege  luereticorum,  omnibua  fere  auarum  aectarum  miniatria  aunt  destitute  et  ad 
catbolicam  fidem  facili  negotio  adducerentur,  ai  eaaent  ibi  miasionarii,  qui  zelo 
et  doctrine  illorum  linguae  peritiam  adjungerent.  Nulli  sunt  in  illia  parochiia 
reditua  fixi,  atipendia  a fidelibus,  paatoribua  aolvuntur. 

In  opposite  ripa  fluminia  Mississippi,  quae  Louisiana  superior  nuncupatur,  sex 
parochiaa  qu®  ad  dioecesim  Neo-Orleanensem  pertinent,  utpote  me®  contiguas, 
viaitavi,  et  quidem  cum  magna  consolatione  et  fructu  animarum  non  modioo. 
Scintillam  enim  fidei  ibi  non  penitus  extinctam  nova  et  inuaitata  epiacopi  pr®sen- 
tia  resuscitavit.  Quinque  ex  Gallia,  una  ex  Americania,  constant.  In  Utia  paro- 
chiia, et  in  tribua  supra  memoratis  in  ainiatra  ripa,  1200  personia  aacramentum 
eonfirmationia  adminiatravi.  Unum  tantum  reliqui  in  iata  plaga  sacerdotem  ex 
Ordine  S.  Bernard!  et  congregatione  Trappiatarum,  qui  nunc  a auperioribua,  cum 
magno  illarum  parochiarum  detrimento,  et  maxima  contra  meam  inclinationem 
revocatur.  Inde  quippe  fiet  ut  congregatio  Americanorum  omni  privetur  spirit- 
ual i adjumento,  et  quinque  Gallorum  parochi®  nullum  obtineant,  niai  quod  illia 
Identidem  adminiatrare  poterunt  duo  miaaionarii  in  sinistra  ripa  constituti. 

In  territorio  Michigan  eat  parochia  qu®  dicitur  Sanct®  Ann®  in  oppido  vulgo 
dicto  Detroit,  adeo  numeroaa  ut  neceaaa  videatur  illam  in  duas  acindere;  1500 
animaa  continet;  alia  eat  in  loco  vulgo  dicto  la  Rivifere  aux  Raisins,  cujua  nomen 
ignoro;  500  circiter  animia  consiatens.  Utraque  regitur  a aacerdote  Sancti  Sul- 
piUi.  Decimaa  ei  aolvunt  parochiani.  Has  non  potui  viaitare,  propter  bellum 
quod  tempore  me®  viaitationia  in  illia  locis  exardebat.  Preterea,  in  mea  excur- 
aione  audivi  de  quatuor  Gallorum  congregati onibua  in  medio  Indianorum  conati- 
tutis,  qu®  ad  meam  dioecesim  pertinent ; unam  in  auperioribua  Mississippi  parti- 
bus,  aliam  in  loco  vulgo  dicto  Chicagou,  aliam  ad  littua  laci  Michigan,  quartern 
denique  versus  originem  fluminia  Illinienaium,  neque  per  tempua  per  bellum  mihi 
licuit  illoa  viaitare. 

Quid  dicam  Sanctitati  Vestr®  de  multitudine  b®riticorum  inter  quoa  veraamur? 
Tree  precipu®  sect®  hie  vigent,  Prssbyterianorum,  Anabaptistarum  et  Methodis- 
tarum.  In  quibuadam  locis  invenitur  aecta  quiedam  Quakerorum.  Maxima  para 
eorum,  qui  ad  illaa  aectas  pertinent,  omnino  ignorant  propriam  au®  sect®  doc- 
trinam.  Innumeri  aunt  homines,  qui  nullam  sec  tarn  profitentur,  aed  in  omnimoda 
indifferentia  vivunt,  quorum  Deua  aut  mammon  aut  venter  est.  Si  copia  mis- 
aionariorum  afforet  multi  ad  ecclesiam  catholicam  facile  reduci  possent,  presertim 
ubi  nullum  habent  au®  religionia  ministrum. 

Quid  dicam  de  innumeria  Indianorum  gentibus,  qu®  vast as  incolunt  regiones 
aive  ex  utraque  parte  fluminia  Mississippi,  aive  ex  utraque  parte  usque  ad 
illorum  fluviorum  fontes;  quarum  pler®que  de  Evangelio  nunquam  audierunt. 
Inter  aliquot  ex  illia  cernuntur  quidem  aliqua  pr®dicat®  olim  vestigia  externa 
fidei;  interna  autem  nulla  deprehendi  poaaunt.  Hie,  Beatieaime  Pater,  apertum 
eat  ostium  magnum  et  evidens  propagationi  evangelii.  Dominus  Clark  qui 
cum  pluribua  comitibua  fluvium  Missouri  per  apatium  3000  milliarium  aacendit, 
montes  ex  quibus  ducit  originem,  pertranaivit,  et  per  fluvium  Columbiam  ex 
altera  parte  montium,  usque  ad  mare  pacificum  deacendit,  mihi  asaeruit 
innumeras  ae  inveniase  indi&naa  nationea  ex  utraque  parte  montium,  qu®  print 
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nunqu&m  homines  albos  viderant,  et  quas  testafcur  esse  mnnsuet*  atqna 
bum&nissimae  indolis,  qua  proinde  haud  difficile  sub  evangelii  jugo  colla  fleet- 
erent.  Quern  mittam?  et  quis  ibit  nobis  T Dum  base  et  similia  monte  revol- 
verem,  quanto  mentem  meam  gaudio  perfudit  nuntius  de  restauratione  Societatis 
illius  egregise  virorum  apostolicorum,  qui  sseculis  proxime  elapsis  lumen  Evangelii 
tot  barbarorum  gentibus  intulerunt!  quam  pretiosa  etiamnum  extant,  in 
loois  quae  perlustravi,  illorum  zeli  et  sanctitatis  vestigia!  Hos  arbitror,  Sanc- 
tissime  Pater,  esse  viroe  quos  Deus  ad  grande  illud  opus  destinavit;  ut  scilicet 
evangelium  regni  praedicetur  in  toto  mundo,  numeral  electorum  impleatur,  et 
tunc  omnis  rei  finis  adveniat.  Quam  felieem  me  existimarem,  si  quando  ex 
illo  insigni  et  mihi  specialiter  dilecto  Ordine  aliquot  ad  me  missionarii  mit- 
terentur.  Amplum  certe  invenirent  suo  eelo  campum  in  paroebiis  SS.  Genovefse, 
Ludovioi,  Ferdinandi,  Caroli,  etc.  ex  quibus  obvius  eat  et  facilis  ad  Indianos 
transitus. 

Haec  sunt  praecipua,  Sanctissime  Pater,  quae  Sanctitati  Veetrae  circa  huius 
dioecesis  administrationem  proponenda  habebam.  Nunc  ad  pedes  Beatitudinis 
Vestra  humillime  prostratus  suppliciter  oro  atque  deprecor  ut  paternam  bene* 
dictionem  et  pastori  et  gregi  liberaliter  impertiri  dignetur.  Christus  Dominus 
Sanctitatem  Vest  ram  quam  diutissime  nobis  servet  incolumem. 

Bardstown  die  10  aprilis  anni  1815. 

Beatitudinis  Vestrae 
indignus  et  humillimus  servu s, 
gg  Benedictus  Josephus, 
Bardensis  episcopus. 


(Translation.) 

Most  Holy  Father, 

Among  such  a great  number  of  congratulations  on  the  part  of  those  who, 
filled  with  veneration,  have  cast  themselves  at  Your  feet  on  account  of  the 
very  remarkable  and  unexpected  recovery  of  Your  Holiness*  liberty,1  as  the 
least  of  them  all  and  living  at  such  a great  distance,  I was  not  able  to  join 
with  them  in  their  just  tribute  of  happiness  and  felicitation.1  Now,  however. 
Most  Holy  Father,  since  the  strong  desire  of  all  the  older  Bishops  has  been 
abundantly  fulfilled,  I should  not  act  rightly  if  I kept  silence  and  did  not 
declare  publicly  what  great  joy  filled  my  diocese  and  myself  to  learn  of 
Your  recent  glorious  resumption  of  the  Apostolic  Throne.  I owe  this  testimony 
of  exultation  both  to  the  Apostolic  See  which  I congratulate  on  its  possessing 
so  eminent  a Pontiff,  and  to  You,  who,  as  Supreme  Pontiff,  adorn  the  Chair 
of  St.  Peter  with  every  kind  of  virtue,  but  especially  with  that  indomitable  and 
almost  divine  patience  with  which  You  endured  Your  exile  and  captivity  with 
their  innumerable  trials.  I owe  it  also  on  my  own  account  for  the  kindness 


1 Pius  VII  (1800-1823)  was  arrested  by  Napoleon’s  order  on  July  5,  1800,  and  was  imprisoned 
at  Savona  until  May,  1812,  when  he  was  removed  to  Fontainebleau.  He  was  released 
early  in  1814,  and  returned  to  Rome  in  the  spring  of  that  yea r. 

1 On  April  8,  1808  Pius  VII  by  the  Bulls  Pontiflci  muncria  and  Ex  debito  paatoraUa  officio, 
erected  the  Sees  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Bardstown.  Benedict  Joseph  Flaget, 
a Sulpidan  (1763-1850),  was  elected  to  the  See  of  Bardstown.  He  refused  the  honor  and 
returned  to  France  to  escape  the  burdens  of  the  episcopate;  but  his  superior,  Father  Emery 
made  it  known  to  him  that  Pius  VII  would  accept  no  refusal.  Bishop  Flaget  then  returned 
to  Baltimore  and  was  consecrated  (November  8,  1810),  by  Archbishop  Carroll.  He  reached 
his  Diocese  June  0,  1811. 
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which  You  showed  to  me,  when  shortly  before  that  captivity,  in  establishing 
new  Bishops  in  the  United  States,  You  lifted  poor  me  out  of  the  dunghill 
to  set  me  up  with  the  princes  of  the  people  of  God.* 

The  Apostolic  letter  of  Your  Holiness  written  from  St.  Peter’s  and  despatched 
under  the  leaden  seal  in  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  1808,  on  the 
eighth  day  of  April,  came  to  our  shores  only  on  the  tenth  day  of  August,  1810.* 
On  the  fourth  day  of  November  of  the  same  year  in  which  the  letter  was  received, 
the  illustrious  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Right 
Reverend  Bishops  of  Gortyna  and  Philadelphia,*  consecrated  me  Bishop;  and 
in  their  presence  I faithfully  took  the  oath  prescribed  in  the  Pontifical.  Long 
ago  I would  have  sent  this  letter  direct  to  Your  Holiness,  had  not  the  uninter- 
rupted series  of  risks  on  sea  and  Your  own  cruel  captivity  prevented  me. 

On  my  return  I was  detained  five  months  in  Baltimore  on  account  of  the 
severe  winter  and  many  other  obstacles.  Thence  I set  out  accompanied  by 
two  priests  and  three  pupils  who  were  to  form  the  beginning,  as  it  were,  of 


1 The  Star.  John  Cheverua,  a French  missionary,  was  appointed  Ordinary  oft  the  See  ot 
Boston ; Rev.  Michael  Egan,  O.  S.  F.,  to  that  of  Philadelphia ; and  Revs.  Benedict  Joseph  Flaget, 
S.  S.,  and  Richard  Luke  Concanen,  an  eminent  Irish  Dominican  long  resident  at  Rome,  to  the 
Sees  of  Bardstown  and  New  York  respectively.  Doctor  Ooncanen  was  consecrated  at  Rome, 
April  24,  1808;  but,  as  Napoleon  Bonaparte  held  all  the  Italian  seaports  under  blockade,  he 
could  not  reach  his  Diocese.  He  died  at  Naples,  where  he  had  gone  in  the  hope  of  sailing  for 
the  United  States,  June  19,  1810.  Since  the  Bishop  oft  New  York  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
papers  regarding  these  affairs  of  the  American  Church,  the  same  causes  that  prevented  him  from 
coming  to  America  also  prevented  these  documents  from  reaching  their  destination.  Hence 
the  delay  in  Bishop  Flaget’s  consecration  spoken  of  a few  lines  later  on  in  this  account  of 
his  Diocese. 

•This  statement  of  Bishop  Flaget,  that  the  letters  oft  Plus  VII  appointing  him  to  the  See 
of  Bardstown  did  not  arrive  in  America  until  August  10,  1810,  suggests  a doubt  on  three  points 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  which,  though  of  minor  moment,  the 
Catholic  historian  would  like  to  see  definitely  settled.  The  original  papal  documents  erecting 
our  first  Archbishopric  and  four  new  American  Sees  and  appointing  their  occupants,  seem  to 
have  been  lost  or  destroyed  by  French  officials  on  the  death  of  Doctor  Concanen.  But  Concanen, 
before  he  attempted  to  sail  from  Naples,  had  authentic  copies  of  these  papers  made,  one  set  of 
which  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  (Rev.?)  John  Agenti,  his  agent  at  Rome,  and  sent  another 
to  Father  Emery,  superior  of  the  Sulpicians  in  France,  and  a friend  of  Archbishop  CarrolL 
(Concanen,  Rome,  March  26,  1810,  to  Rev.  Ambrose  Marechal,  Lyons,  France:  Baltimore 
Archives,  Case  14,  U 4).  In  the  meantime  Bishop-elect  Flaget  had  gone  to  France  in  the 
hope  ot  being  freed  from  the  episcopal  burden.  Obliged  to  accept  the  See  of  Bardstown,  he 
returned  to  America  for  his  consecration.  Shu,  (Life  and  Times  of  Archbishop  Carroll,  p.  678. 
New  York,  1888),  tells  us  that  Monsignor  Quarrantotti  forwarded  copies  of  the  above  papal 
papers  to  Archbishop  Carroll  by  Rev.  Maurice  Virola,  O.  S.  F.,  but  that  Flaget  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  August,  1810,  bringing  with  him  the  copies  sent  to  Father  Emery;  and 
that  Archbishop  Carroll  acted  on  the  authority  of  the  copies  brought  by  Flaget,  when  he 
proceeded  to  the  consecration  of  the  new  Bishops  and  to  place  their  Dioceses  under  their  charge. 

On  the  other  hand,  8riu>nro,  ( Life  of  Bishop  Flaget,  p.  65.  Louisville  1852),  says  Flaget 

returned  to  Baltimore  early  in  July,  1810.  Webb,  (The  Centenary  of  Catholicity  in  Kentucky, 
p.  114.  Louisville  1884),  agrees  with  Spalding.  The  three  doubtful  points  are:  1)  The  date 
of  BiAop  Flaget’s  return  to  Baltimore.  2)  Did  Flaget  bring  with  him  to  America  the  copies 

of  the  papal  documents  which  Concanen  sent  to  Father  Emery?  This  would  seem  Improbable, 

iff  as  Spalding  (o.  c.,  p.  165)  states,  Flaget  sailed  from  France,  April  10,  1810;  for  Con- 
canen’s  letter  to  Marechal,  of  March  26,  shows  that  these  copies  were  not  then  completed. 
8)  What  copies  of  these  documents  did  Archbishop  Carroll  use  as  authorisation  for  consecrating 
BiMkops  Cheverua,  Egan  and  Flaget? 

• BUhop  Leonard  Neale,  8.  J.,  then  coadjutor  to  Baltimore  and  afterwards  its  second  Arch- 
bishop, and  Bishop  Michael  Egan.  Bishop  Egan  was  consecrated  on  October  28,  and  Bishop  Chev- 
erus  on  November  1, — both  by  Archbishop  Carroll,  and  both  in  old  Saint  Peter's  Cathedral, 
Baltimore.  Bishop  Flaget  was  consecrated  in  Saint  Patrick's  Church,  Fell's  Point,  now  a 
part  of  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
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the  future  Seminary  which  I was  anxious  to  erect.*  On  the  ninth  day  of  June, 
in  the  year  1811,  after  undergoing  many  hardships,  I reached  the  Tillage  of 
B&rdstown,  a distance  of  about  700  miles  from  Baltimore.  The  limits  of  this 
Diocese  extend  for  about  ten  degrees  of  latitude  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  almost  as  many  degrees  in  longitude. 

I must  now  write  to  Your  Holiness  a statement  concerning  this  Diocese  and 
its  various  divisions.  It  embraces  three  States  and  three  Territories  which  have 
not  yet  been  erected  into  States,  namely,  the  State  of  Kentucky  and  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  which  States  constitute  the  Diocese  of  Bardstown  proper,  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  the  Territories  of  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michigan  which  have  been 
joined  to  the  aforesaid  Diocese  until  it  shall  be  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Apos- 
tolic See. 

To  begin  with  Kentucky:  the  clerical  body  of  Kentucky  consists  of  ten 
priests  besides  the  Bishop,  six  subdeacons,  four  students  in  minor  orders  and 
six  who  have  been  admitted  to  tonsure.  The  priests  are:  first,  the  one  who 
for  seventeen  years  governed  this  part  of  the  Diocese  of  Baltimore  as  Vicar 
General/  Next,  the  one  whom  I am  sending  as  the  bearer  of  this  letter  to 
Your  Holiness  and  at  whose  departure  I am  especially  pained  and  would  feel 
an  inconsolable  sorrow  had  I not  the  hope  of  his  return.*  And,  that  he  may 
do  this,  I venture  to  ask  the  intervention  of  Your  Holiness.  I have  also  here 
a Capuchin  Father,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  very  infirm  in  mind  and  body,  and 
therefore  hardly  serviceable*  There  are  four  priests  of  the  Dominican  Order, 
one  of  whom  has  charge  of  a distant  congregation;  the  other  three  live  in  their 
monastery.1*  There  are  two  priests  of  the  Society  of  St.  6ulpice,  namely,  the 
Superior  of  the  Seminary  and  a young  priest  whom  I ordained  in  Kentucky 
after  a course  of  three  years  or  more  in  theology.  He  resides  in  the  Seminary 
as  professor  of  classics.9  There  are  five  subdeaoons  who  belong  to  the  Order 
of  St.  Dominic;  the  sixth  is  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  Seminary,  among  whom 
are  also  numbered  those  who  are  in  minor  orders  and  those  who  have  received 
tonsure.” 


• The  two  priests  were  Revs.  John  B.  David,  afterwards  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Flaget,  sad 

Savine,  a Canadian.  The  three  students  were  Messrs.  Guy  Ignatius  Chabrat,  a subdeacon 

and  later  the  first  priest  ordained  in  Kentucky  and  later  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Flaget,  Anthony 

Deydier  and  Derigmud.  Both  Deydier  and  Derigaud  became  priests.  These  students  had 

been  brought  from  France  by  Flaget  on  his  return  to  America. 

1 Rev.  Stephen  Theodore  Badin. 

* Rev.  Charles  Nerinckx. 

•A  Father  O’ Flynn. 

™Revs.  Samuel  T.  Wilson,  Provincial;  Edward  D.  Fenwick,  later  the  first  Bishop  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;  William  K.  Tuite,  and  Robert  A.  Angier.  Father  Angier  had  charge  of  8aimt 
Francis  (now  Saint  Dominic’s),  Scott  County,  and  of  succursal  missions  in  northern  and 
western  Kentucky.  Fathers  Wilson,  Tuite,  and  Fenwick  made  their  home  at  Saint  Rote’s 
Priory;  but  the  latter  spent  nearly  all  his  time  on  the  missions. 

“Rev.  John  B.  David  and  Guy  Ignatius  Chabrat  Father  Chabrat  was  ordained  In  the 
Dominican  church  of  Saint  Rose,  Dec.  23,  1811. 

“The  five  subdeacons  belonging  to  the  Order  of  Saint  Dominic  were:  Richard  P.  Miles,  later 
the  first  Bishop  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Samuel  L.  and  Stephen  H.  Montgomery,  William  T. 
Willett  And  Nicholas  D.  Young,  who  afterwards  became  one  of  Ohio's  most  efficient  missionaries. 

The  subdeacon  at  the  seminary  was  either  Anthony  Deydier  or  Derigaud,  that  is,  one 

of  the  two  young  Frenchmen  who  accompanied  the  bishop  to  Kentucky.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  while  Bishop  Flaget  at  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph,  says  there  were  ten  priests 
in  Kentucky,  he  mentions  only  nine  in  particular.  The  tenth  must  have  been  Rev.  Peter 
8chaeffer.  Wbbb  ( Centenary  of  Catholicity  in  Kentucky , pp.  146-146),  thinks  be  wae  ordained 
late  in  1814.  Yet  the  Bishop  says  nothing  ol  this  ordination.  It  could  hardly  have  been  the 
silenced  priest  whom  Shea  more  than  once,  and  quite  erroneously,  calls  a Dominion. 
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Nineteen  churches  have  been  erected  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  Five  are  of 
bride;  three  of  them  have  not  yet  been  finished.  The  others,  according  to  the 
custom  of  this  forest  region,  have  been  constructed  of  wood.1*  They  are  well- 
constructed  indeed,  but  lack  those  ornaments  which  are  especially  desirable  for 
the  House  of  God.  Seven  of  them  the  Reverend  bearer  of  this  letter  has 
erected  through  his  own  zeal  and  often  at  his  own  expense  in  places  far  distant 
from  one  another.  These  in  his  unwearied  zeal  he  visits  many  times  in  a 
year,  and  he  was  preparing  to  build  some  other  churches,  had  not  the  desire 
of  going  away  hindered  him.  These  churches  are  now  a charge  on  myself 
alone.  I must  visit  and  manage  them  for  I have  no  one  to  send  to  them.  It 
is  difficult  to  give  the  exact  number  of  the  Catholics  living  in  each  congregation 
on  account  of  continual  emigrations,  either  from  the  older  States  to  Kentucky, 
or  from  one  part  of  that  State  to  another,  or  also  to  the  Territories,  or  to 
Louisiana,  on  account  of  the  desire  for  new  and  more  fertile  ground.  However, 
it  seems  certain  that  the  Catholic  souls  in  this  State  number  not  less  than 
10,000.  Your  Holiness  will  easily  understand  how  impossible  it  is  for  so  many 
souls  to  be  properly  looked  after  by  ten  priests.  What  is  especially  worthy 
of  consideration  is  that  the  places  are  far  distant  from  one  another  and  that 
two  of  the  Dominican  Fathers  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  training 
their  novices  and  in  caring  for  their  college;  and  two  other  priests  are  in  the 
Seminary  acting  as  Superior  and  professor,  in  educating  and  training  our 
clerics  in  ecclesiastical  discipline.*4 

I must  now  render  an  account  of  the  revenue  of  the  churches.  This  is, 
however,  a difficult  and  onerous  task.  To  many  of  the  churches  properties 
have  been  added,  either  bought  by  the  faithful  themselves  or  donated  by  the 
owners  in  new  and  hitherto  uncultivated  parts  of  this  region,  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  sale  of  bordering  lands.  But  from  many  of  them  up  to  this 
time  no  revenues  have  been  received,  since  they  are  mere  uncultivated  forests 
and  nothing  can  be  expected  from  them  before  seven  or  ten  years.  The 
Dominican  Fathers  bought  for  themselves  an  excellent  property,  very  fertile 
and  quite  ample  for  their  own  use.  They  have  built  a large  church  and 
monastery.  There  are  two  other  properties  whose  revenues  are  enjoyed  by 
the  priests  serving  the  congregations  in  which  these  properties  lie." 

But  in  particular  I must  say  this  with  regard  to  the  episcopal  revenues: 
when  the  question  was  raised  about  choosing  a Bishop  for  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  Vicar  General  had  written  to  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  [Carroll] 


**  One  of  the  two  completed  brick  churches  was  that  of  Saint  Rose  belonging  to  the  Domini- 
can Fathers.  The  other  was  probably  the  Church  of  Saint  Patrick.  Danville,  although  a letter 
of  Father  Badin.  which  the  annotator  cannot  now  lay  hands  on.  gives  reason  for  thinking  that 
that  church  might  have  been  sold  before  it  was  completed  for  the  debts  of  one  David  Mcllvoy, 
the  donator  of  the  land  on  which  it  stood,  and  for  which  no  deed  had  been  given.  One  of 
the  three  in  course  of  construction  was  probably  that  of  Saint  Hubert  (now  Saint  Augustine's), 
Lebanon.  The  other  two  are  unknown  to  the  annotator.  Various  log  or  wooden  churches  were 
widely  scattered  throughout  the  State. 

M Fathers  David  and  Chabrat  taught  at  the  Seminary,  and  Fathers  Wilson  and  Tuite  at  the 
Dominican  college  and  novitiate. 

**  Bishop  Flaget  could  hardly  have  known  of  the  dire  poverty  of  the  Dominican  father*, 
when  he  wrote  of  their  prosperous  condition.  At  this  time  they  were  sorely  pressed  with 
debts,  and  many  of  their  collegians  were  rather  objects  of  charity  than  a means  of  support. 
For  a fhhr  history  of  their  priory  and  college  in  the  early  days,  see  Dominican  Year  Book , 
(J91S),  pp.  74  ff.,  article,  8mnt  Rom  Priory,  near  Springfield,  Kentucky.  The  two  other  farms 
ware  one  attached  to  the  Church  of  Saint  Francis  in  Scott  County,  and  the  other  possibly  a 
small  part  of  land  belonging  to  one  of  the  missions  attended  from  that  place. 
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that  he  had  found  sufficient  revenues.  Then  he  himself  wrote  to  me  in  two 
or  three  letters,  while  I was  yet  stationed  in  Baltimore,  that  my  episcopal 
revenues  consisted  of  a property  of  364  acres,  called  St.  Thomas™  in  memory 
of  the  donor,  and  situated  about  four  miles  from  Bardstown,  which  a pious 
layman  willed  to  the  Bishop  of  Bardstown,  then  living;  but  because  the  name 
of  the  Bishop  was  not  known  for  certain  at  that  time,  he  willed  it  to  two 
other  priests,  namely,  the  Vicar  General  himself,  and  the  Reverend  bearer  of 
this  letter.  Secondly,  of  another  property  of  100  acres  which  had  been  donated 
sometime  before  by  a pious  layman  who  is  still  living.  Thirdly,  of  a field 
of  37  acres,  close  to  the  town,  bought  by  the  Vicar  General  himself.  But  when 
I arrived  in  my  Diocese  and  asked  that  this  be  transferred  to  me,  on  various 
pretexts  he  said  that  he  could  not  do  so.  After  many  discussions  and  letters 
written  between  us,  and  even  after  threats  of  censures,  because  of  his  stub- 
bornness in  his  opinion,  fearing  that  great  scandal  might  arise  if  the  man’s 
boldness  and  contumacy  were  known,  I waited  patiently  and  kept  putting  the 
matter  off.  When  I was  obliged  to  go  to  Baltimore,  however,  he  decided  also 
to  go  there,  and  I proposed  that  everything  be  referred  to  the  judgment  of 
the  illustrious  Archbishop.”  Then,  to  show  an  easy  way  of  reconciliation,  I 
made  it  clear  to  the  Archbishop  that  I would  be  content  with  the  property 
of  St.  Thomas  (that  I might  have  at  least  my  own  place  for  a residence), 
entrusting  the  rest  to  the  care  of  that  priest,  but  under  my  supervision.  When 
the  Archbishop  finally  judged  it  prudent  to  be  arranged  in  this  way,  he  agreed. 
Sad  to  say,  while  I did  not  think,  nor  doubt  even,  anything  about  his  good 
faith,  he  drew  up  the  document  in  such  a way  that  it  was  thought  that  his 
right  to  the  whole  property  was  transferred  to  me,  but  he  really  transferred 
only  his  right  to  half  of  the  property,  and  the  very  house  in  which  I am  now 
living  with  my  seminarians  was  not  included  in  the  document.  At  that  time, 
I did  not  suspect  this,  nor  would  I suspect  it  now,  had  he  not  boasted  of  it. 
This,  indeed,  roused  me  to  examine  the  document  more  closely,  and  there  I 
found  the  matter  to  be  just  as  he  had  boasted.  On  account  of  these  entangle- 
ments and  many  others  which  he  caused  me,  I was  not  able,  and  perhaps  I 
shall  not  be  able  for  a long  time,  to  build  a cathedral  church.  These  matters, 
Most  Holy  Father,  give  me  great  anguish  of  conscience,  for  I hesitate  between 
two  difficulties.  If  I suffer  any  longer  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  that  man, 
I am  afraid  of  failing  in  my  duty;  if  I punish  his  delinquency,  I feel  that  by 
his  stubbornness  and  open  rebellion  he  will  stir  up  great  scandal  and  perhaps 
break  out  into  schism.  And  such  a thing  is  to  be  dreaded,  especially  in  this 
country  where  the  principles  of  liberty  and  independence  are  carried  to  such 
extremes,  and  where  a schismatic  finds  support  and  protection  in  the  very 
Constitution  of  the  Republic  and  has  unbridled  liberty  to  write  and  say  whatever 
he  pleases.  I have  already  consulted  the  illustrious  Archbishop  about  this  and 


M The  donor  of  this  land  was  Thomas  Howard.  It  was  willed  to  the  future  Bishop  and 
to  Fathers  Badin  and  Nerinckx.  But  the  names  of  the  two  priests  were  mentioned  merely 
to  assure  the  property  to  the  Church. 

1T  A letter  of  Rev.  Edward  D.  Fenwick,  0.  P.,  from  Saint  Rose’s,  May  26,  1812,  to  Jacob 
Dittoe,  living  near  Somerset,  Ohio,  shows  that,  before  it  was  arranged  for  Badin  to  accompany 
Flsget  to  Baltimore,  the  Bishop  and  Fenwick  were  to  make  the  journey  together  as  far  at 
least  as  Ohio.  "I  will  be  with  you,  if  possible,  in  August  or  September  at  the  latest  The 
Bishop  of  Kentucky  will  also  be  with  you,  and  between  us  both,  we  can  surely  satisfy  you  k 
give  you  all  advice  Ac.  necessary."  ( Archives  of  8ai*t  Joseph's,  at  the  College  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  Washington,  D.  C.)  Doubtless  this  arrangement  was  changed  for  the  one 
mentioned  In  this  document 
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many  other  difficult  cases  which  I have  forwarded  to  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
di  Pietro,  and  I most  humbly  ask  the  opinion  and  direction  of  Your  Holiness 
in  this  matter." 

Destitute  of  almost  every  hope  of  obtaining  co-laborers  from  Europe,  I 
decided  at  the  beginning  of  my  episcopate  to  establish  a Seminary.  I had 
already  brought  with  me  some  young  men  from  France,  and,  as  I have  already 
said,  they  accompanied  me  to  Kentucky.  After  six  months,  on  the  fifth  day  of 
December,  1811,  the  Seminary  was  begun  in  the  house  which  the  above-mentioned 
pious  layman  had  bequeathed  and  which  his  good  widow,  who  had  the  right 
according  to  the  will  of  her  husband  of  retaining  it  till  her  death,  was 
generously  willing  to  bestow  on  me.  The  beginnings  were  small  and  the 
progress  slow,  for  at  first  very  many  of  the  pupils  had  to  be  instructed  not 
only  in  Latin  and  grammar,  but  also  in  the  very  elements  of  reading  and 
writing,  such  is  the  great  and  almost  barbaric  ignorance  of  this  district.  How- 
ever, the  Seminary,  like  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  is  increasing  by  divine  mercy 
and  gives  hope  of  harvest.  But,  alas,  how  few  for  so  great  a harvest!  Many 
of  our  pupils  are  maintained  at  our  own  expense.  The  property  on  which  we 
live  is  far  from  sufficient  for  our  many  expenses;  but,  so  far,  by  the  charity 
of  some  pious  friends,  the  boys,  who  are  of  good  chraacter  and  of  fine  talent, 
are  drawn  towards  piety  and  daily  advance  in  knowledge  and  virtue.  We 
are  careful  to  imbue  their  minds  with  great  veneration  for  the  Holy  Apostolic 
See  and  with  filial  love  for  the  Father  of  all  the  faithful.  They  heard  with 
great  sorrow  of  the  captivity  and  trials  of  Your  Holiness;  they  lamented  it 
with  sincere  sorrow  and  they  all  often  speak  to  us  with  great  anxiety  about 
it.  It  was  the  custom  in  this  Seminary,  just  as  in  Baltimore,  to  recite  daily 
Psalm  120  with  the  verses  Eeto  ei,  etc..  Nihil  proficiat,  etc.,  Mitte  ei,  etc.,  etc., 
and  with  the  prayer  Deue  omnium,  etc.,  up  to  the  time  of  the  happy  announce- 


u The  story  of  Father  Badin's  refusal  to  convey  the  church  property  in  Kentucky  to  Bishop 
Placet  fives  us  a peculiar  specimen  of  canon  law.  During  the  years  that  he  was  DocUr 
Carroll's  Vicar  General  in  the  State,  Bad  in  acquired  considerable  land  for  the  Church.  This, 
under  Carroll's  instructions,  he  held  in  his  own  name,  but  in  trust  for  the  Church.  Yet, 

when  the  new  Bishop  arrived,  Badin  positively  refused  to  five  him  deeds  to  any  of  this 

property.  Threats  of  various  ecclesiasical  penalties  and  actual  deposition  from  the  position 
of  Vicar  General  failed  to  have  any  effect.  The  matter  dragged  along  from  the  time  of  the 
Bishop's  arrival  in  Kentucky  until  the  fall  of  1812,  when  the  two  went  to  Baltimore.  There 

the  affair  was  laid  before  Carroll.  Bishop  Flaget  offered  to  relinquish  his  claim  to  the 

revenues  (retaining,  however,  the  right  of  supervision)  from  all  the  other  diocesan  land, 
provided  Badin  would  give  him  an  unconditional  deed  to  the  farm  on  which  the  8eminary 
and  the  Bishop’s  residence  stood.  This  Badin  agreed  to  do,  and  Carroll  was  a witness  to  the 
agreement.  A deed  was  handed  to  Flaget  which,  as  he  believed  every  thing  had  been  done  in 
accordance  with  the  above  agreement,  he  accepted  in  good  faith  and  did  not  examine.  Nearly 
two  years  later,  hearing  that  Badin  often  boasted  that  he  still  held  legal  rights  to  the  Seminary, 
the  Bishop  examined  the  deeds  and  found  that  he  had  been  given  only  one-half  of  the  farm; 
and  that  this  half  was  not  that  on  which  were  his  residence  and  Seminary.  (Bishop  Flaget, 
Feb.  16,  1815,  to  Rev.  John  Marechal,  Baltimore:  Baltimore  Archives , Case  21  A,  C.  4 ; and 
Her.  John  David,  Saint  Thomas'  Seminary,  June  10,  1816,  to  Archbishop  Carroll,  Baltimore; 
ilM.,  Case  8,  A 2).  Father  Badin,  writing  to  Her.  John  Marechal,  July  14,  1815,  gives  his 
aide  of  the  controversy  in  a way  that  is  quite  characteristic  of  him.  If  the  missionary's 
letter  may  be  trusted,  it  would  seem,  indeed,  that,  unknown  to  the  Bishop,  Father  Nerinckx, 
mho  conveyed  his  rights  to  the  farm  in  question  to  Flaget  without  protest,  encouraged  Badin 
in  his  peculiar  course.  For  in  this  letter  Badin  tells  Marechal  that  he  had  been  advised  . . . 
"by  some  respectable  clergymen  to  whom  I communicated  the  original  writings.  ..."  As 
Father  Nerinckx  was  about  the  only  friend  Badin  had  left  among  the  clergy  of  Kentucky  at 
this  time,  be  would  seem  to  have  been  the  adviser.  (Rev.  Stephen  T.  Badin,  July  14,  1816,  to 
Rev.  John  Marechal,  Baltimore:  Baltimore  Archives , Case  18,  I 1). 
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ment  of  the  restoration  of  Your  Holiness.  We  had  ordered  public  prayera  to 
be  offered  up  to  God  also  in  the  churches  on  Sundays  and  Feast-Days  and 
the  above-mentioned  prayer  was  daily  added  to  the  Mass. 

The  Superior  of  the  Seminary  is  a priest  of  the  Society  of  St.  Sulpice  (of 
which  I too  am  happy  to  be  a member),  who,  on  account  of  our  old  friendship 
and  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  ecclesiastical  discipline  which  he  imbibed  from 
that  Society,  is  very  commendable  and  dear  to  me.  Concerning  him,  may  I 
be  permitted  to  say  something  to  Your  Holiness.  The  rumor  has  come  to  me 
that  the  most  illustrious  Archbishop  had  considered  proposing  him  to  Your 
Holiness,  or  perhaps  he  has  already  proposed  him,  for  the  Bishopric  of  Phila- 
delphia. Prostrate  most  humbly  at  the  feet  of  Your  Holiness,  I beseech  You 
strongly  not  to  deprive  me  of  so  great  and  so  necessary  a helper  in  my  diocese. 
If  I should  lose  him  it  would  be  necessary,  indeed,  to  dissolve  my  Seminary. 
In  truth,  I am  deprived  of  almost  all  counsel  and  of  all  consolation  in  innumer- 
able adversities,  and  I am  left  alone  in  the  midst  of  difficulties,  hardships  and 
trials. 

For  the  religious  education  of  girls,  two  communities  of  women  have  been 
established  by  my  authority.  One  is  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  the 
Foot  of  the  Cross  of  Jesus,  and  its  members  after  a sufficient  time  of  probation 
bind  themselves  by  the  simple  vows  of  religion.1*  This  community  now  consists 
of  twelve  young  women  who  are  diffusing  the  good  odor  of  Christ  on  all  sides. 
The  author  and  founder  of  this  order  is  Rev.  Charles  Nerinckx,  the  bearer  of 
this  letter,  who  leaves  his  young  charges  desolate  and  afflicted  with  deep  sorrow, 
for  surely  they  are  losing  a beloved  Father  and  they  have  no  one  to  take  his 
place.  And  that  this  may  be  done  they  cease  not  to  ask  from  God  with  anxious 
prayers.  The  other  community  I founded  myself  not  far  from  the  Seminary, 
under  the  rule  of  the  Daughters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  It  consists 
of  ten  young  women,  already  spoken  well  of  for  their  piety,  humility,  obedience, 
and  other  religious  virtues.  They  are  engaged  in  the  education  of  girls,  the  care 
of  orphans,  of  the  poor  and  sick,  and  in  other  works  of  mercy.  The  greatest  help, 
if  God  favors  us,  is  expected  from  them  for  the  salvation  of  our  neighbors. 

Such  are  the  facts  which  I desired  to  set  before  Your  Holiness  about  the 
Church  of  Kentucky. 

To  come  now  to  the  other  States  and  Territories.  In  the  neighboring  State 
of  Tennessee  there  are  about  twenty-five  Catholic  families,  who  are  destitute 
of  every  help  of  the  Church.  Once  or  twice,  many  years  ago,  they  were  visited 
by  a priest  from  Kentucky;  **  at  length  it  was  possible  for  me  to  go  to  them. 
On  my  journey  to  Baltimore  I found  fifty  Catholic  families  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  I heard  that  there  are  many  others  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the 
same  State,  but  those  who  have  migrated  from  that  State  to  these  regions  have 
never  seen  a priest.  Hence  many  of  those  I met  have  almost  forgotten  their 
religion  and  they  are  bringing  up  their  children  in  complete  ignorance.  And 
this'  neglected  portion  of  the  flock  committed  to  me,  I am  compelled  to  leave 


"The  Sisters  of  Loretto  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  of  Jesus  were  founded  in  1812  by  Father 
Charles  Nerinckx.  Cl.  Maes,  Life  of  Rev..  Charles  Nerinckx.  Cincinnati,  1880 ; Miwooua, 
Loretto  Annals  of  the  Century.  New  York,  1912.  A new  biography  of  Father  Nerinckx  is 
in  course  of  publication  by  the  present  chaplain  of  the  Loretto  Mother  House,  the  Rev.  William 
J.  Hewlett. 

**  Father  Badin  visited  Tennessee  once  or  twice. 
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an  aooount  of  lack  of  workers,  for  I con  tsrcily  tend  a miarionary  to  them 
even  once  a year“ 

la  the  Territory  of  Indiana  is  a town  known  as  Poste  Vincennes,  and  its 
ore  for  the  most  part  French  who  formerly  migrated  thither  from 
the  borders  of  Canada.  There  is  a parish  called  St.  Francis  Javier , and  it  is 
indeed  very  dear  to  me  as  I had  charge  of  it  for  three  years  immediately  after 
my  coming  to  the  Province  of  the  United  States.1*  I visited  this  parish  lately 
with  the  greatest  consolation  and  confirmed  over  230  persons  there.  It  consists 
of  130  families  whose  number  would  soon  be  greatly  increased  if  I could  send 
a priest  there.  Until  the  Lord  makes  this  possible  to  me,  in  order  that  the 
frith  may  not  be  wholly  extinguished  there,  I decided  to  send  a priest  from 
Kentucky  to  them  twice  in  the  year.  There  will  be  sufficient  revenue  there  for 
the  support  of  two  missionaries. 

In  the  Territory  of  Illinois  there  are  three  parishes  which  I also  visited 
the  past  autumn.1*  There  are  two  priests  there,  one  of  whom  was  forced  to 
flee  on  account  of  the  persecution  from  France  into  Spain,  whence  he  afterwards 
crossed  to  America.  He  is  very  much  enfeebled  by  his  years.**  The  other  is  a 
Canadian  priest  who  came  to  these  parts  with  his  Bishop's  permission.1*  In 
these  three  parish**  there  are  about  120  families,  mostly  French.  The  Americans 
who  inhabit  these  regions,  are  for  the  most  part  heretics,  and  are  generally 
without  ministers  of  their  own  sects  and  could  be  brought  into  the  Catholic 
frith  with  little  difficulty  if  there  were  missionaries  who  joined  to  their  seal 
and  doctrines  a knowledge  of  the  language  of  these  people.  There  are  no 
Ht»iI  revenues  in  these  parishes.  Stipends  are  paid  by  tbe  faithful  to  their 
pastors. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which  is  called  Upper 
Louisiana,  I visited,  since  they  are  close  to  my  Diocese,  si*  parishes  which 
belong  to  the  Diocese  of  New  Orleans;  and  indeed  with  great  consolation  and 
not  a little  harvest  of  souls.*1  For  the  spark  of  faith,  not  yet  thoroughly 
extinct,  was  revived  by  the  new  and  unusual  presence  of  a Bishop.  Fire  of 
the  parishes  are  made  up  of  French,  one  of  Americans.  In  these  parishes  and 


9 jCer.  Edward  D.  Pen  wick,  O.P.,  was  the  missionary  who  visited  Ohio  for  bl#  W*or» 
there  see  Dominican  Year  Bock,  ISIS* pp.  6S  00:  arli.le,  Ko»  *'<*  */#*"?***. 

Kentucky.  Srxu>ao,  Life  of  BUhop  Flaget,  pp.  108  m.,  gives  th# 

through  Ohio.  The  annotator  of  thi*  article  discovered,  in  the  summer  of  I VI 4.  H i*op 
K»aaet’f  Journal  of  hi«  journey,  which  wai  thought  to  be  lo*.  In  tlu  library  of  ♦ *-  foonsr 
diocesan  Seminary  at  Preston  Park,  Louisville.  It  is  now  in  powrstUm  of  M*op  O t^mH ft**, 
of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

a Bishop  Piaget  was  a missionary  at  Post- Vincennes,  J7V*VS 
M These  were  the  parishes  of  Cahokia,  Kaekaskia  and  Prairie  du  Rocker. 

M The  Rev.  Donatian  Olivier.  , 4 . 

••This  was  Father  Savine  who  accompanied  Bishop  Piaget  to  Kewiv'Vy,  l»  1*1* 

■ Siium  (Life  of  Biokop  Piaget.  pp.  «*->«*),  tbe  !««»**/  to  riy» 

Indian*.  m.Dou  and  Mfmonri  Item  the  Bltoop'*  Joonot.  -y.  ho  Wt  K,..«u-V,  to  “**  •“'* 

returned  Ute  to  Norember.  1814.  From  tbe  am  eonree  we  b.'»  0-  * * 

place*  TtoHed  to  the  .to  of  Ua  Atlmimlpgi:  Itol  lilt 

and  Portage  amt  Biomt.  A etoth  port  to  mentioned  to  0-  JoofooJ  a *'eM. b* 
not  named.  Sr.L «...  U.  e.,  p.  1*4.  note)  oormimo  might  ta."  U.o 
conation  that  beneBtted  by  riagefe  «al  — «.  AmorUm,  CoOo.Uo 

that  rationed  to  tbe  end  to  tbl.  parnrapb.  Thi.  t.bm«.t  to  ..to  b-e  M w« 

probably  dtber  ToeteP.  del  tlemeot.  or  tbto  known  by  the  omm*  * 

<*H*t  patronym*  from  Kentnrky.  <«.  Horn.  Uf.  to  Peo/Aaeto,  *erto.4e,  » »<*>  * 

gent  March  toiled  to  locate  tbto  rotme  to  Bttop  riagto**  /eaeato. 
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in  the  three  above  mentioned  on  the  left  bank,  I administered  the  sacrament 
of  Confirmation  to  1200  persons.  In  that  region  I found  only  one  priest,  of 
the  Order  of  the  St.  Bernard  [sic]  (Congregation  of  Trappists),  who  is  being 
recalled  by  his  superiors  with  great  loss  to  those  parishes  and  much  against 
my  will."  For  the  result  will  surely  be  that  the  American  congregation  will 
be  deprived  of  all  spiritual  aid  and  the  five  parishes  of  French  will  receive 
no  help,  unless  it  be  what  these  two  missionaries  established  on  the  left  bank 
can  do  for  them. 

In  the  territory  of  Michigan  there  is  a parish  called  St.  Ann’s,  in  a town 
known  as  Detroit.  It  is  so  large  that  it  seems  necessary  to  divide  it  into  two 
parts.  One  contains  1500  souls.  The  other  is  in  a place  called  La  Rivtire  auw 
Raisins,  the  name  of  which  I do  not  know,  which  consists  of  about  500  souls." 
Each  is  in  charge  of  a Sulpician."  The  parishioners  pay  their  tithes  to  him. 
I could  not  visit  these  places  on  account  of  the  War  which  was  raging  in 
these  places  at  the  time  of  my  visitation."  Besides  these,  on  my  journey,  I 
heard  of  four  French  congregations  settled  in  the  midst  of  the  Indians,  who 
belonged  to  my  diocese,  one  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Mississippi,"  one  in  the 
place  commonly  called  Chicago , another  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,"  a 
fourth  near  the  head  of  the  Illinois  River."  But  neither  the  time  nor  the 
war  would  permit  me  to  visit  them. 

What  shall  I say  to  Your  Holiness  about  the  large  number  of  the  heretics 
amongst  whom  we  live.  Three  principal  sects  prevail  here,  the  Presbyterians , the 
Baptists  and  the  Methodists.  In  some  places  is  found  also  a certain  sect  called 
Quakers.  The  majority  of  those  who  belong  to  these  sects  are  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  doctrines  proper  to  their  sect.  There  are  a great  many  who  belong  to 
no  sect  at  all  but  live  in  complete  indifference,  whose  God  is  either  Mammon 
or  their  belly.  If  a sufficient  number  of  missionaries  were  here,  many  of  these 
people  could  easily  be  brought  back  to  the  Catholic  Church,  especially  in  places 
where  there  is  no  minister  of  their  own  religion. 

What  shall  I say  about  the  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  who  inhabit  these 
vast  regions  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  River  or  on  each  side  up  to  the 
sources  of  that  stream,  and  many  of  whom  never  heard  of  the  Gospel?  Among 
some  of  them  can  be  seen  still  some  external  traces  of  the  faith  preached  to 
them  at  one  time,  but  no  internal  signs  can  be  apprehended.  Here,  Most  Holy 
Father,  is  open  a great  and  evident  door  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
Mr.  Clark,  who  ascended  the  Missouri  River  for  a distance  of  3000  miles  with 
a large  body  of  companions  and  crossed  over  the  mountains  in  which  it  takes 
its  rise,  and  then  along  the  Columbia  River  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  told  me  that  he  found  many  Indian  nations  on  each  side 


" This  was  Father  Mary  Joseph  Dunand.  Father  Dunand  had  been  with  the  Trappists  in 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Illinois  and  Missouri.  He  remained  in  the  West,  when  the  rest  of  the 
community  left  there  to  return  to  France.  On  this  short-lived  Trappist  community  cf.  Rela- 
tion do  co  qtti  Mi  carrivi  h deux  Reliyieux  de  la  Trapp e pendant  lour  tijour  auprh  da  omvagoo, 
cited  by  Shea,  Vol.  p.  628. 

"The  name  of  the  church  on  Raisin  River  was  Saint  Anthony  of  Padua.  At  this  time  it 
was  in  a state  of  decay. 

" Rev.  Gabriel  Richard. 

"The  War  of  1811. 

"Probably  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin. 

“Probably  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

"The  present  name  of  this  town  is  uncertain. 
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of  the  mountains  who  had  never  seen  white  men  before  and  whom  he  testified 
to  be  of  a very  mild  and  gentle  nature,  who,  therefore,  would  bend  their  heads 
easily  to  the  yoke  of  the  Gospel.  Whom  shall  I send  and  who  will  go  for  us? 
When  I ponder  over  these  and  similar  things  in  my  mind,  great  joy  is  brought 
to  my  heart  by  the  news  of  the  restoration  of  that  remarkable  Society  of 
apostolic  men  who  brought  the  light  of  the  Gospel  in  years  gone  by  to  so 
many  barbarous  nations.*4  How  precious  even  now  are  the  existing  traces  of 
their  zeal  and  holiness  in  the  lands  which  I have  traversed.  These  are  the  men 
I think,  Most  Holy  Father,  whom  God  has  ordained  for  this  magnificent  work, 
namely,  that  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  be  preached  in  the  whole  world,  that 
the  number  of  the  elect  be  filled,  and  then  that  the  end  of  all  things  come. 
How  happy  I would  be  if  at  some  time  from  that  noted  and,  to  me  specially 
dear.  Order  some  missionaries  were  sent  to  me.  They  would  certainly  find 
a large  field  for  their  zeal  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Genevieve,  St.  Louis,  St.  Ferdi- 
nand, St.  Charles,  etc.,  and  from  these  the  way  to  the  Indians  is  clear  and  easy. 

These  are  the  principal  things,  Most  Holy  Father,  which  I have  decided  to 
set  forth  to  You  concerning  the  administration  of  this  Diocese,  and  now, 
humbly  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Your  Holiness,  I suppliantly  beg  and  beseech 
that  You  vouchsafe  to  grant  Your  kind  and  paternal  benediction  to  its  pastor 
and  his  flock.  May  Christ  our  Lord  keep  Your  Holiness  safe  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Your  Holiness* 

Most  unworthy  and  humble  servant, 
gg  Benedict  Joseph, 

Bardstown,  Bishop  of  Bardstown. 

The  tenth  day  of  April,  of  the  year  1815. 


M The  Society  of  Jem,  solemnly  re-eeUbllAed  in  1814  by  Pina  VII. 
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Fr&mont  and  '49.  By  Frederick  S.  Dellenbaugh.  New  York  and 
London : C.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1914.  Pp.  547  + Maps  and 
Illustrations. 

Though  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  crowded  events  of  1849, 
this  fine  volume  tells  the  story  of  Fremont’s  interesting  career  from  the 
dreaming  days  of  his  boyhood  to  the  ardent  years  of  his  active  manhood 
and  his  old  age,  if  one  can  be  said  ever  to  have  grown  old  who  was  plot- 
ing  journeys  even  on  his  bed  of  death.  Perhaps  the  rhetorician  will 
object  in  this  book  to  certain  faults  of  style.  If  so,  he  need  not  seek  far 
for  illustrations.  Nor  will  he  read  long  until  he  discovers  merits  that 
greatly  outweigh  these  defects  of  form.  Quite  apart  from  the  intrinsic 
interest  of  the  subject  the  author’s  information  concerning  it  is  abundant. 
Dealing  as  it  does  to  a great  extent  with  the  physical  geography  of  the 
vast  country  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  distant  Pacific,  it  is 
no  slight  advantage  to  a reader  to  have  meadow,  lake,  and  stream 
described  by  one  who  has  seen  them  as  well  as  one  who  has  gazed  upon 
and  painted  the  everlasting  Sierras.  That  the  author  holds  in  memory 
a good  outline  of  American  history  is  6hown  by  the  fact  that  almost 
every  event  under  consideration  is  placed  in  its  proper  setting.  But  it 
is  not  alone  the  author’s  ample  knowledge  of  everything  connected  with 
his  theme,  for  this  might  be  achieved  by  industry.  He  is  temperate  in 
statement  and  under  nearly  all  circumstances  just.  Just  not  only  to  the 
Indian,  seldom  the  subject  of  panegyric,  but  to  the  Mexican,  in  Anglo- 
American  eyes  on  a stratum,  perhaps,  a trifle  lower.  This  trait  in  the 
author,  by  no  means  a common  one,  reveals  a man  of  fine  integrity  and 
considerable  breadth  of  soul.  The  Sierras  were  not  to  Mr.  Dellenbaugh 
as  is  a landscape  to  a blind  man’s  eye,  for  he  notices  their  majesty  and 
describes  their  beauty.  Sometimes  he  paints  it. 

The  burden  of  this  book  is  the  immense  service  of  John  C.  Fr&nont 
in  making  known  to  the  American  people,  and  especially  to  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Washington,  the  trans-Mississippi  territory  and  his  assist- 
ance in  winning  it  for  his  country.  Before  the  report  of  his  surveys 
was  published  there  was  in  the  public  mind  much  vagueness  concerning 
that  boundless  region  and  not  a few  absurd  notions  even  in  the  minds 
of  the  best-informed  members  of  Congress.  The  fame  of  Fr&nont,  says 
the  author,  suffered  from  at  least  three  causes,  namely,  jealousy  aroused 
by  his  success,  the  extravagant  praise  of  his  friends,  and  the  dislike  of 
the  pro-slavery  element. 
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Before  the  courage  of  Fremont  the  " Great  American  Desert,”  whose 
existence  was  believed  by  even  explorers  of  ability,  like  Pike  and  Long, 
disappeared  forever.  Of  the  baselessness  of  the  Texan  claim  to  New 
Mexico,  Mr.  Dellenbaugh  is  perfectly  aware. 

The  author  mentions  the  fact  that  in  a burst  of  enthusiasm  Fr&nont 
engraved  on  Independence  Rock  the  symbol  of  Christianity.  This  was 
not  strange,  for  the  explorers  French  father  was  a Catholic,  though  his 
mother  was  an  Episcopalian.  However,  in  the  meridian  splendor  of  the 
Know  Nothing  movement  the  Republicans  nominated  him  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  in  the  election  of  1856  the  sign  of  the  cross  lost  him  many  a 
vote.  Not  only  was  his  father  a member  of  the  unpopular  sect,  but  many 
of  his  early  scientific  friends  were  members  of  the  same  faith.  On  a 
visit  to  Fort  Vancouver  he  had  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Dr.  McLaugh- 
lin, the  Catholic  head  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  interests  in  the 
Northwest,  and  the  American  explorer  testifies  to  the  courtesy  of  his 
host,  who  afterward  became  a citizen  of  the  United  States  and  who  cheer- 
fully assisted  Americans  regardless  of  creed.  It  was  in  coming  back 
from  this  expedition  that  Fremont  turned  southward,  entering  California 
and  noting  its  importance.  The  head  of  a scientific  party,  he  recon- 
noitred the  lands  of  a neighboring  nation.  They  were  neither  studying 
the  theory  of  projectiles  nor  making  experiments  in  sound,  yet  one  of 
their  instruments  was  a howitzer. 

This  volume  makes  plain  the  interest  of  Senator  Benton,  Fr&nonfs 
father-in-law,  and  a few  other  statesmen  in  the  mysterious  lands  to  the 
West.  They  are  constantly  referred  to  as  "the  circle,”  and  it  is  clear 
that  they  cherished  a project  of  more  than  common  magnitude. 

A deserved  tribute  is  paid  to  Johann  August  Sutter  (Captain  John 
A.  Sutter),  one  of  the  most  enterprising  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  of  the  inhabitants  of  California  during  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Heroes  and  cowards  and  criminals  had  enjoyed  his 
feudal  hospitality. 

In  1846  Fr&nont  was  once  more  in  California  with  a scientific  party 
of  sixty,  of  which  every  member  was  a sharpshooter.  At  a vacant  ranch 
they  rested,  re-fitted,  and  waited  for  war  which,  from  "the  circle,” 
Fr&nont  knew  was  certain  at  any  moment  to  break  out  between  his 
country  and  Mexico.  Soon  after  came  the  Republic  of  California  with 
its  " Bear  Flag.” 

In  this  section  is  related  Fremont’s  trouble  with  General  Stephen  W. 
Kearny  and  with  Colonel  Mason,  for  which  he  was  subsequently  court- 
martialed  and  sentenced  to  dismissal  from  the  army,  in  which  he  was 
then  (January  31,  1848)  a Lieutenant-Colonel.  But  President  Polk 
released  him  from  arrest,  remitted  the  sentence  of  dismissal,  and  ordered 
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him  to  resume  his  sword  and  report  for  duty.  This  order  Fremont 
obeyed,  but  soon  tendered  his  resignation.  The  treatment  by  the  court- 
martial  almost  broke  his  iron  will. 

Afterward  Fremont  further  devoted  himself  to  work  of  exploration, 
but  this  was  interrupted  by  his  service  as  a Senator  in  Congress  and  by 
a bitter  presidential  contest  in  which,  though  he  lost  the  election,  he 
unified  the  inharmonious  elements  destined  to  make  up  the  Republican 
party.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  was  chastised  by  the  slave  power, 
and  experienced  the  ingratitude  of  republics.  Some  small  tokens  of 
appreciation,  indeed,  he  had  known.  At  the  good  age  of  seventy-seven 
in  New  York  State  was  ended  his  feverish  career.  Some  surveys  he  had 
undertaken  which  were  almost  too  much  for  human  flesh,  but  on  them  he 
had  for  companions  souls  as  intrepid  as  his  own.  Kit  Carson  and  Fitz- 
patrick, two  of  the  greatest  names  in  frontier  annals,  had  often  shared 
his  toils  and  his  privations.  In  the  journey  of  1890  he  was  compelled  to 
tread  his  pathless  way  alone. 

Mr.  Dellenbaugh  is  not  writing  an  account  of  the  California  mis- 
sions, though  from  time  to  time  he  alludes  to  that  mighty  work  and 
sometimes  in  a manner  almost  complimentary.  He  has  overlooked,  how- 
ever, the  fact  that  in  the  region  between  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco 
the  aborigines,  when  they  became  known  to  the  Spaniards,  were  among 
the  lowest  specimens  of  the  human  race  found  anywhere  on  earth.  From 
San  Diego,  he  says  (p.  32),  “ mission  after  mission  was  founded,  the 
natives  brought  to  prayer  and  song,  albeit  by  the  lash  and  the  sword  to 
a great  extent,  and  the  most  unique  era  in  the  history  of  California  was 
begun,  eighteen  establishments  were  soon  in  operation,  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  nineteenth  century  in  fact,  while  three  others  were  later  con- 
structed. Gardens,  vineyards,  acres  of  green  fields,  thousands  of  head 
of  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  surrounded  each  settlement,  and  the  wonder- 
ful fertility  of  the  California  soil  was  quickly  demonstrated.”  Succeed- 
ing paragraphs  notice  the  enterprise  and  courage  of  the  priests.  Again 
(p.  238),  the  author  says:  "Though  religious  in  their  conception,  the 
Mission  establishments  prospered  far  more  in  a commercial,  than  in  a 
spiritual  way.  Thousands  of  hides,  immense  quantities  of  tallow,  grain, 
wool,  and  other  produce,  were  annually  disposed  of  to  the  great  profit  of 
the  pious  managers.  . . .”  The  magnitude  of  the  mission  work  is  further 
illustrated  by  a quotation  from  Alfred  Robinson,  Life  in  California . 
This  author  speaks  of  the  use  of  the  lash,  by  which  the  Indians,  he 
states,  were  forced  “ to  the  very  doors  of  the  sanctuary.”  Moreover,  Mr. 
Robinson  likens  the  mission,  where  he  was  hospitably  entertained,  to  one 
of  the  working  departments  of  a great  prison.  Mr.  Dellenbaugh  adds 
the  contradictory  touch,  "Yet  after  Peyri  [Reverend  Antonio]  finally 
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left,  for  years  they  placed  candles  and  flowers  before  his  picture  and 
prayed  for  his  return/’  Once  more  (p.  242),  the  author  refers  to  the 
Indians,  “ who  had  escaped  from  the  Missions,  or  had  returned  to  the 
mountains  when  those  establishments  were  broken  up.  No  doubt  they 
well  remembered  the  Mass,  and  the  lash  which  so  often  went  with  it.” 
On  page  334  is  a different  allusion  to  the  Missions,  which  the  author 
says  “ had  grown  very  rich.  They  were  thenceforward  compelled  to  con- 
tribute heavily,  and  from  about  1830  their  actual  decline  was  rapid. 
Their  rich  fields  and  gardens  were  regarded  with  covetous  eyes  by  many 
an  official,  and  by  1840  these  unique  communities,  the  glory  of  early 
California,  were  nearing  their  end : some  already  had  reached  it.”  For 
the  purpose  of  contrast,  for  Mr.  Dellenbaugh  is  an  artist  though  not  a 
literary  one,  he  says:  “ Those  delightful,  dreamy  days  of  the  past;  the 
life  of  the  old  Missions;  the  padres ; the  sound  of  vesper  bells  floating 
across  tranquil  fields — all  were  gone  forever.  No  more  would  they  loiter 
by  the  threshold  chanting  the  soft  Spanish  airs  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  guitar;  it  was  now  ‘ Yankee  Doodle’  and  ‘the  Devil  take  the 
hindmost.’” 

Material  results,  the  only  things  that  appealed  to  the  Forty-niners 
and  their  admirers,  vanished  in  the  presence  of  the  Americans,  but  at 
a later  day  a keener  observer  saw  things  more  enduring  than  the  owner- 
ship of  lands,  of  herds,  or  of  flocks.  During  his  sojourn  at  Monterey, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  visited  a ruined  mission  house  on  a hill  over- 
looking the  Carmel  and  in  words  that  will  outlast  the  wooden  phrases 
of  San  Francisco  lawyers  or  amateur  explorers  tells  what  he  saw : 

“Only  one  day  in  the  year,  the  day  before  our  Guy  Fawkes,  the 
padre  drives  over  the  hill  from  Monterey;  the  little  sacristy,  which  is 
the  only  covered  portion  of  the  church,  is  filled  with  seats  and  decorated 
for  the  services;  the  Indians  troop  together,  their  bright  dresses  con- 
trasting with  their  dark  and  melancholy  faces;  and  there,  among  a 
crowd  of  somewhat  unsympathetic  holiday-makers,  you  may  hear  God 
served  with  perhaps  more  touching  circumstances  than  in  any  other 
temple  under  heaven.  An  Indian,  stone-blind  and  about  eighty  years 
of  age,  conducts  the  singing;  other  Indians  compose  the  choir;  yet 
they  have  the  Gregorian  music  at  their  finger  ends,  and  pronounce  the 
Latin  so  correctly  that  I could  follow  the  meaning  as  they  sang.  The 
pronunciation  was  odd  and  nasal,  the  singing  hurried  and  staccato. 
‘In  saecula  saeculo-ho-horum,’  they  went  with  a vigorous  aspirate  to 
every  additional  syllable.  I have  never  seen  faces  more  vividly  lit  up 
with  joy  than  the  faces  of  these  Indian  singers.  It  was  to  them  not 
only  the  worship  of  God,  nor  an  act  by  which  they  recalled  and  com- 
memorated better  days,  but  was  besides  an  exercise  of  culture,  where 
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all  they  knew  of  art  and  letters  was  united  and  expressed.  And  it 
made  a man’s  heart  sorry  for  the  good  fathers  of  yore  who  had  taught 
them  to  dig  and  to  reap,  to  read  and  to  sing,  who  had  given  them 
European  mass-books  which  they  still  preserve  and  study  in  their 
cottages,  and  who  had  now  passed  away  from  all  authority  and  influence 
in  that  land — to  be  succeeded  by  greedy  land-thieves  and  sacrilegious 
pistol-shots.  So  ugly  a thing  may  our  Anglo-Saxon  Protestantism 
appear  beside  the  doings  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.”  Here  is  no  mention 
of  the  lash. 


The  Influence  of  Reconstruction  on  Education  in  the  South. 

By  Edgar  Wallace  Knight,  Ph.  D.  New  York : Teachers’  College, 
Columbia  University,  1913.  Pp.  100. 

The  author’s  first  chapter  describes,  as  established  in  North  Carolina 
before  the  Civil  War,  a system  of  education  more  efficient  than  has 
been  generally  suspected,  especially  by  Northern  readers.  The  succeed- 
ing section  considers  the  early  school  legislation  of  the  Reconstruction 
era.  In  introducing  this  chapter  the  author  refers  to  the  appointment 
of  W.  W.  Holden,  provisional  governor  of  North  Carolina,  as  marking 
the  beginning  of  the  Executive  Plan  of  Reconstruction.  He  is  clearly 
thinking  of  President  Johnson’s  attempt  to  carry  out  Lincoln’s  plan, 
of  which  one  may  perceive  the  beginnings  in  his  appointment,  March, 
1862,  of  Andrew  Johnson  to  the  position  of  military  governor  of  Ten- 
nessee. In  the  crowded  and  confused  times  following  the  death  of 
Lincoln  one  would  not  seriously  expect  the  rulers  of  the  South,  whether 
new  or  old,  to  accomplish  much  for  education,  though  the  subject  was 
not  entirely  neglected  by  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina.  Page  21 
mentions  General  David  E.  Sickles  instead  of  General  Daniel  E.  Sickles. 
Slight  progress  was  made  under  the  Congressional  system  of  Reconstruc- 
tion. When,  after  1876,  North  Carolina  began  to  manage  her  own 
affairs  there  commenced  an  improvement  in  the  provisions  for  education 
and  particularly  in  the  public  interest  taken  in  so  important  a matter. 

The  history  of  education  in  South  Carolina  from  1811-1865  is  care- 
fully considered.  The  author  notices  the  improvement  in  the  school 
system  during  the  era  of  Reconstruction.  While  the  greater  part  of 
his  book  is  devoted  to  an  outline  of  educational  progress  in  the  Carolinas, 
conditions  in  the  other  nine  seceding  States  are  summarized. 

In  the  more  ample  studies  on  the  era  of  Reconstruction  other  themes 
than  education  are  likely  to  attract  the  chief  attention  of  authors. 
Therefore  a monograph  like  the  present  which  clearly  states  the  nature 
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of  the  school  problems  in  the  South  and  the  hesitant  measures  designed 
for  their  solution  is  to  be  welcomed. 


A History  of  the  United  States  For  Catholic  Schools.  By  the 
Franciscan  Sisters  of  the  Perpetual  Adoration,  St.  Rose  Convent, 
La  Crosse,  Wisconsin.  Chicago  and  New  York:  Scott,  Fores- 
man  and  Company.  Copyright,  1914.  Pp.  673. 

Three  short  paragraphs  relate  the  nautical  achievements  of  the 
Northmen.  The  statements  are  sufficiently  accurate,  but  there  is  included 
parenthetically  the  direction  to  read  Longfellow’s  Skeleton  in  Armor. 
By  all  means  let  it  be  studied,  not,  however,  as  history  but  as  poetry. 
The  pupil  will  there  learn  of  an  elopement  in  an  era  when  marriage 
was  often  by  capture.  Then  follow  four  pertinent  verses : 

“ There  for  my  lady’s  bower 
Built  I the  lofty  tower, 

Which,  to  this  very  hour. 

Stands  looking  seaward.” 

The  “Norse  Tower”  to  which  the  poet  refers  was  built  not  by  a 
Viking  old  but  by  Governor  Benedict  Arnold,  of  Rhode  Island.  If  these 
stanzas  must  be  read,  it  should  be  as  a study  in  literature. 

The  activity  of  the  Franciscans  in  Cathay,  a topic  not  unrelated  to 
the  project  of  Columbus,  is  passed  over  in  silence.  In  early  fifteenth 
century  exploration  the  Portuguese  surpassed  all  other  nations.  They 
had  been  taught  navigation,  however,  by  the  Italians,  who  had  sailed 
down  the  west  coast  of  Africa  two  hundreds  years  before  the  captains 
of  Prince  Henry  had  left  Cape  St.  Vincent  The  voyage  of  Diaz,  too, 
is  misunderstood.  That  navigator  had  sailed  far  to  the  south  of  Africa; 
then,  after  a voyage  to  the  eastward,  he  turned  north.  Finding  himself 
on  the  southeast  coast,  he  worked  his  way  backward  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  he  had  passed  by  five  hundred  miles. 

This  volume  contains  the  erroneous  statement,  often  found  in  history 
text-books,  and  sometimes  in  works  more  ample,  that  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  did  not  conclude  to  assist  Columbus  until  after  the  fall  of 
Granada.  Yet  from  the  first  entry  in  his  Journal  we  know  that  as 
an  interested  spectator  he  witnessed  the  surrender  to  the  Spanish 
sovereigns  of  the  keys  of  the  Alhambra.  The  only  hint  as  to  the 
financing  of  the  expedition,  a very  important  matter,  is  an  allusion  to 
the  time-honored  legend  of  the  jewels.  There  are  several  records  showing 
that  seven-eighths  of  the  money  for  this  purpose  was  advanced  to  the 
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crown  of  Castile  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Santa  Hermandad  (The  Holy 
Brotherhood).  The  Pinzon  brothers,  it  is  true,  rendered  useful  service, 
but  they  furnished  no  " means.”  The  Journal  kept  by  Columbus  fails 
to  mention  any  attempt,  or  even  any  thought  of  mutiny  on  the  voyage 
of  discovery.  On  the  return  from  his  first  expedition  Columbus  was 
forced  by  stress  of  weather  to  enter  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  In  other 
words,  Portugal,  because  of  this  accident,  learned  of  the  discovery 
before  Spain,  which  the  text  says  he  did  not  reach  till  March  15,  1493. 
In  this  section  many  errors  are  included  in  the  space  of  a few  pages. 
In  short,  this  work  ignores  the  results  of  contemporary  research  in  the 
field  of  Columbian  literature.  The  writings  of  Vignaud,  Harrisse,  and 
Thacher  establish  conclusions  other  than  those  found  in  our  cherished 
school  histories. 

It  is  not  clear  why  page  32  mentions  Spain  and  Portugal  as  “ the 
Catholic  powers  of  Europe.”  As  is  well  known,  the  Treaty  of  Tordesillas 
antedated  the  revolt  of  Luther;  therefore  except  Turkey  every  nation 
of  Europe  was  Catholic. 

Being  a more  intricate  topic  than  is  generally  supposed,  this  book 
should  have  entered  into  a detailed  discussion  of  the  destruction  by 
Menendez  of  the  French  settlers  on  the  St.  John.  Jacques  de  Sorie 
and  Capdeville  could  have  been  mentioned.  The  bloody  work  of 
Menendez  was  subsequent  to  theirs. 

The  Spanish  treatment  of  the  aborigines  is  not  historically  presented. 
The  good  intentions  of  the  Spanish  government,  indeed,  are  asserted, 
but  the  student  is  not  told  that  it  is  only  in  Spanish  America  that 
Indians  are  numerous.  Spanish  exploration  on  the  Atlantic  coast  was 
more  considerable  than  the  present  volume  would  lead  one  to  suppose. 
In  treating  of  the  “ Spanish  in  America  ” mention  is  made  of  the 
founding  in  1727  of  the  Ursuline  convent  in  New  Orleans.  When,  in 
1608,  Champlain  founded  Quebec,  the  French  were  already  established 
at  Port  Royal.  Quebec  was  not  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  Canada. 

The  story  of  Virginia,  told  in  the  traditional  manner,  makes  a hero 
of  John  Smith.  In  our  opinion  the  claims  of  that  picturesque  person 
should  be  proved  before  they  are  praised.  New  Jersey  was  not  included 
in  Calvert’s  grant  as  stated  in  the  text.  Delaware,  of  course,  was; 
also  that  part  of  Pennsylvania  below  the  fortieth  parallel  of  north 
latitude. 

Captain  Jeremiah  O’Brien,  of  Machias,  Maine,  the  earliest  naval 
hero  of  the  Revolution,  is  mentioned  among  the  Catholics  who  fought 
for  American  independence.  It  is  certain  that  his  parents  were  Irish 
Catholics,  but  when  a plan  was  adopted  for  detailing  a British  officer, 
it  fell  to  the  lot  of  John  O’Brien,  a brother  of  the  Captain,  whose  pew 
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was  just  behind  the  seat  assigned  the  Englishman,  to  seize  him.  The 
five  O’Briens  were  gallant  seamen,  but  the  incident  mentioned  connects 
them  with  a Machias  meeting  house.  One  of  their  descendants,  Beverend 
Andrew  M.  Sherman,  of  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  is  a minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  He  has  written  an  interesting  monograph  on  that 
distinguished  Irish-Yankee  family.  From  names  alone  one  can  not 
always  infer  creeds.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  state  that 
many  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  were  Catholics.  Though  the  organiza- 
tion was  Irish,  the  majority  must  have  been  Presbyterians. 

From  the  errors  noticed  it  is  clear  that  the  first  part  of  this  work 
was  compiled  from  existing  text-books  on  the  history  of  the  United 
States  or  from  books  that  have  long  been  superseded.  The  greater 
part  of  the  volume  is  a rather  full  and  accurate  narrative  of  events 
following  the  alleged  services  of  John  Smith.  It  is  a large  book  and 
in  that  respect  marks  an  improvement  on  the  thin  histories  generally 
put  into  the  hands  of  Catholic  and  other  children.  Though  there  are 
occasional  inaccuracies  of  statement,  which  have  not  been  specified,  a 
pupil  familiar  with  the  contents  of  this  work  will  possess  a good  outline 
of  the  elements  of  American  history.  On  topics  of  special  interest  to 
Catholics  it  is  more  ample  than  the  text-books  that  have  preceded  it 
and  to  that  extent  is  better. 

Perhaps  the  principles  of  political  parties  and  their  respective 
achievements  would  have  been  better  set  forth  if  the  volume  had  not 
been  broken  into  sections  by  successive  administrations.  There  was, 
for  example,  a unity  in  Federalist  policy;  likewise  in  that  of  the  Jeffer- 
sonian Bepublicans,  and  there  was  an  era  of  Jacksonian  ascendency 
with  characteristics  of  its  own.  The  Republican  party  that  we  know 
has  always  favored  a strong  government,  a loose  construction  of  the 
Constitution,  and  a protective  tariff.  The  Presidents  chosen  by  that 
organization,  indeed,  have  not  held  identical  opinions,  but  every  one 
of  them  has  been  sharply  distinguished  from  the  Democratic  Presidents 
before  as  well  as  since  the  Civil  War. 


The  Winning  of  the  Far  West,  1829-1867.  By  Robert  McNutt 
McElroy,  Ph.  D.  New  York  and  London : G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
The  Knickerbocker  Press,  1914.  Pp.  384  with  maps. 

Written  at  the  request  of  its  publishers  this  volume  is  designed 
“to  constitute  a continuation  of  Colonel  Roosevelt’s  Winning  of  the 
Weet.n  The  author  hints  at  his  theme,  but  before  clearly  stating  it 
takes  time  to  record  an  estimate  of  some  of  the  characters  who  performed 
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services  in  that  expansion  which  is  the  subject  of  his  book.  “ Back  of 
the  gallant  figures  of  Scott  and  Zachary  Taylor,”  says  Dr.  McElroy, 
“must  always  stand,  in  the  history  of  that  memorable  struggle,  the 
still  more  heroic  figures  of  Sam  Houston  and  his  great  friend  and 
political  patron,  Andrew  Jackson.”  All  readers  of  the  history  of  Texas 
or  of  the  War  with  Mexico  will  not  readily  admit  that  in  stature  Sam 
Houston  more  nearly  resembled  the  elder  gods  than  either  General 
Scott  or  General  Taylor.  However,  for  the  present  this  matter  may 
be  set  aside  for  later  examinations.  It  is  noticed  at  this  point  merely  to 
suggest  that  the  opinions  of  the  author  should  be  carefully  considered. 
Nevertheless,  as  he  writes  with  the  benefits  of  much  unpublished  material 
his  appraisement  of  even  familiar  public  characters  may  be  of  use  to 
those  who  are  ever  in  search  of  the  latest  information.  For  the  moment, 
therefore,  we  may  characterize  Houston  in  the  language  of  Jackson  as 
one  “ made  by  the  Almighty,  and  not  by  a tailor.” 

The  events  leading  to  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  are  concisely  related 
and  the  account  of  that  engagement  so  managed  as  to  make  a hero 
of  Houston.  The  story  has  been  rhetorically  told  by  Benton.  As  given 
by  Garrison  in  his  history  of  Texas,  a commonwealth  in  which  General 
Houston  should  be  universally  honored,  one  gets  the  impression  that 
the  commander-in-chief  was  forced  to  fight  his  greatest  victory  at  the 
point  of  the  pistol.  Dr.  McElroy  should  have  told  us  whether  Houston 
actually  had  greatness  thrust  upon  him. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  suspected  that,  unknown  to  the  public,  Jackson 
felt  a mild  interest  in  the  annexation  of  Texas.  The  present  volume 
demonstrates  that  his  desire  to  acquire  it  was  the  master  passion  of  his 
eager  soul.  Fortune,  which  by  turns  had  frowned  and  smiled  upon 
the  Hero  of  New  Orleans,  at  last  withheld  from  him  a knowledge  of 
the  perfect  success  of  his  well  laid  plans,  for  when  Sam  Houston  arrived 
in  Nashville  to  relate  to  Jackson  the  joyful  tidings  of  the  annexation 
cf  Texas,  death  was  already  sealing  up  his  eyes.  Houston  arrived  at 
The  Hermitage  half  an  hour  too  late. 

The  acquisition  of  Oregon  is  carefully  though  not  fully  related. 
“ The  Whitman  Legend  ” is  not  made  the  subject  of  a separate  examina- 
tion. One  might  venture  to  state  that  concerning  the  Eeverend  Marcus 
Whitman  the  last  word  has  not  been  said.  A little  research  in  the  city 
of  Washington  would  be  certain  to  reveal  new  phases  of  the  character 
of  that  missionary.  An  examination  of  this  subject,  however,  is  not 
essential  to  the  plan  of  the  author. 

The  section  on  the  dismemberment  of  Mexico  and  the  resulting 
accession  of  the  Southwest,  which  forms  a large  part  of  this  volume, 
is  a good  piece  of  condensed  historical  writing.  In  fact,  for  compression 
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and  completeness  it  is  difficult  to  equal  it.  Probably  many  readers  who 
have  inquired  minutely  into  the  trouble  with  Mexico  will  regret  that 
the  narrative  does  not  include  a thorough  examination  of  the  American 
claims  against  her  as  well  as  a statement  of  their  unique  place  in  the 
raw  materials  of  diplomacy.  It  is  true  that  this  would  have  introduced 
into  serious  history  an  element  of  comedy,  but  such  is  the  texture  of 
life,  and  if  we  are  not  in  gross  error  an  impartial  description  of  the 
claims  presented  against  the  sister  Republic  would  excel  almost  any 
specimen  of  grotesque  art.  In  our  opinion  this  is  the  chief  deficiency 
in  a useful  and  scholarly  work.  To  omit  so  important  a matter  as 
that  ever  growing  list  of  grievances  and  to  say  nothing  of  their  adroit 
manipulation  is  to  impart  to  the  sober  countenance  of  history  a sort 
of  holiday  cast.  One  does  not  need  to  pluck  his  judgment  from  the  verses 
of  the  poet,  for  there  are  other  witnesses  besides  Hosea  Bigelow.  The 
claims  are  given  in  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft  and  though  that  author 
has  been  convicted  of  offences  more  than  venial,  he  has  not  yet  been 
accused  of  reshaping  diplomatic  papers. 

The  section  which  treats  of  the  Compromise  of  1850  is  sufficiently 
complete,  and,  like  the  entire  book,  written  in  a style  at  once  clear  and 
entertaining.  The  Gadsden  purchase  is  also  noticed.  An  account  of 
the  acquisition  of  Alaska  completes  the  volume. 

Ten  fine  maps  and  topographical  plans  add  much  to  the  value  of 
Dr.  McElro/s  book,  of  which  one  of  the  chief  merits  is  that  it  assembles 
in  a single  handy  volume  a number  of  topics  which  heretofore  have  been 
overtaken  by  only  industrious  readers  who  have  found  the  materials 
far  apart.  Leaving  out  of  account  Louisiana  and  Florida  the  reader 
who  desires  to  gain  a firm  grasp  of  our  territorial  growth  will  not  be 
disappointed  if  he  begin  his  readings  with  The  Winning  of  the  Far  West . 


A History  of  Emigration  From  the  United  Kingdom  to  North 
America,  1763-1912.  By  Stanley  C.  Johnson,  M.A.  New 
York : E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.  London : George  Routledge  & Sons, 
Ltd.,  1914.  Pp.  387. 

This  monograph,  a thesis  approved  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science  in  Economics  by  the  University  of  London,  may  be  fairly 
classified  as  belonging  to  what  De  Quincey  would  call  the  literature 
of  knowledge.  It  treats  in  a severely  scientific  manner  a definite  subject. 
The  author’s  preliminary  survey  of  the  eventful  period  between  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  and  the  eve  of  the  world  wide  war  of  1914  supports 
the  claim  of  American  historians  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Ulster  emigra- 
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tion  to  the  United  States.  In  the  five  years  from  1769-1774  there 
sailed  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  five  Irish  ports  (Londonderry, 
Belfast,  Newry,  Lame  and  Portmsh)  43,720  persons.  Under  the  plan 
of  Dr.  Johnson  the  earlier  emigrations  have  not  been  mentioned,  though 
the  Irish  exodus  began  long  before  1769.  In  the  same  period  Scotland 
sent  a still  greater  number.  In  that  era  fewer  came  to  America  from 
England  and  Wales.  The  author  states  that  settlers  came  from  all 
parts  of  Ireland  and  from  the  Scottish  highlands.  The  latter  were 
forced  from  their  ancient  homes  by  the  policy  of  the  rich  grasiers  who 
then  were  turning  their  farms  into  pastures.  Apparently  the  contest 
was  one  between  men  and  kine.  Prince  Edward  Island  was  divided 
amongst  sixty-seven  proprietors,  chiefly  Scots,  on  condition  that  they 
would  settle  European  Protestants  or  British  Americans  on  their  domain. 
The  condition  appears  to  have  been  ignored,  for  the  proprietors  stocked 
their  lands  with  Highlanders  who  for  the  most  part  were  Catholics. 
About  the  same  time  some  Yorkshire  Methodists  arrived  in  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia.  It  was  then  that  other  Highlanders  left  their 
new  homes  in  the  Mohawk  valley  and  finally  settled  at  Glengarry,  which 
they  named  in  honor  of  their  old  stronghold  in  Inverness.  Other  Ameri- 
can Loyalists  or  Tories  poured  into  Canada  by  tens  of  thousands.  When 
Clinton  abandoned  Philadelphia,  that  city  alone  sent  three  thousand 
Loyalists  to  Canada.  Virginia  and  New  York,  too,  sent  their  quotas. 
The  American  Tories  seem  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  early  west- 
ward expansion  of  Canada.  In  1786  there  arrived  at  Quebec  a party  of 
more  than  five  hundred,  the  people  of  an  entire  Scottish  parish  with 
their  priest,  Beverend  Alexander  Macdonell  Scotus.  Other  companies 
of  Highlanders,  including  Camerons  of  Lochiel,  arrived  within  the 
next  decade.  Lord  Selkirk  and  Colonel  Talbot  were  instrumental  in 
sending  to  the  Dominion  hundreds  of  settlers.  An  impetus  was  given 
to  emigration  from  England  by  the  return  of  peace  after  the  defeat 
of  Napoleon. 

The  chief  cause  of  emigration  was  the  remarkable  increase  of  popula- 
tion, in  the  United  Kingdom,  a phenomenon  which  affected  social 
affairs  in  a multitude  of  ways.  As  early  as  1823  there  were  congested 
districts  in  Munster  and  by  1838  many  are  noticed  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  A few  years  before  (1832)  overlords  cleared  off  their  English 
estates  all  people  likely  to  seek  relief.  At  that  time  thousands  were 
ejected  from  their  homes  and  their  houses  razed  to  the  ground.  Those 
thus  cast  adrift  entered  the  “open  villages,”  which  in  a little  while 
became  congested.  The  records  declare  that  the  merciful  landlord  is 
no  new  type,  but  is  as  ancient  as  the  hills.  Lord  Middleton,  the  Marquis 
of  Clanricarde,  and  other  Irish  landlords  are  mentioned  as  having  ex- 
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pended  some  pounds  in  assisting  those  who  desired  to  emigrate.  This 
was  an  incident  in  the  movement  for  consolidation. 

Besides  the  desire  for  green  fields  and  pastures  new,  which  sent  so 
many  people  from  Scotland,  and  the  operation  of  the  principle  of 
consolidation,  which  assisted  so  many  to  leave  Ireland,  in  1833  England 
was  troubled  by  agricultural  depression  and  Scotland  disturbed  by  the 
ruin  of  the  kelp  industry.  Collectively  these  influences  sent  multitudes 
to  America.  Of  course,  the  most  tragic  of  all  was  the  Irish  famine 
of  1847,  when  the  British  government  manifested  great  apathy  and 
the  Society  of  Friends  great  humanity.  Let  this  awful  page  of  history 
be  buried  in  oblivion.  Dr.  Johnson’s  scientific  treatment  does  not  even 
suggest  the  extent  of  that  catastrophe.  His  monograph  merely  gives  the 
arithmetic  of  the  matter,  but  only  the  recording  angel  can  collect  the 
statistics  of  want  and  despair. 

Inventions,  too,  which  have  freed  men  from  drudgery  have  often- 
times through  all  their  days  likewise  freed  them  from  toil.  In  Yorkshire 
15,000,  in  Lancashire  90,000  and  in  Oldham  half  the  population  were 
without  work  and  without  hope.  When  introduced,  the  power-loom, 
the  spinning  jenny,  and  the  " mule ” wrecked  more  homes  than  even  the 
wars  against  Napoleon.  For  those  displaced  by  labor-saving  machinery 
there  was  no  alternative  but  starvation  or  emigration. 

An  interesting  section  treats  of  assisted  and  unassisted  emigration 
as  well  as  the  iniquitous  system  that  brought  " redemptioners  ” to 
America.  Much  has  been  written  of  the  horrors  of  " the  middle  passage,” 
when  the  merchandise  in  negroes  was  at  its  meridian,  but  the  voyage 
from  the  Guinea  coast  to  the  United  States  could  never  have  been  more 
cheerless  for  the  captive  than  the  emigrant  ship  for  its  homeless  wan- 
derers, who  were  often  kicked,  and  cursed,  and  cuffed  by  some  brutish 
mate. 

Other  topics  touched  in  this  useful  volume  are  the  reception  of 
immigrants,  their  destination,  the  land  systems,  and  colonization  schemes. 
In  discussing  the  destination  of  the  emigrants  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  Irish  preferred  the  United  States  to  the  British  colonies,  though 
great  numbers  settled  in  Australia,  in  New  Zealand  and  in  Canada. 

In  his  estimate  of  the  social  and  economic  value  of  emigration  and 
immigration  the  author,  after  quoting  statistics  concerning  foreigners 
generally,  parenthetically  singles  out  the  Irishman  for  a sinister  com- 
pliment. "With  respect  to  illiteracy,”  he  asserts,  "the  various  Census 
Beports  tell  the  same  tale:  the  foreigner,  frequently  the  Irishman,  is 
the  great  offender.”  This  conclusion  appears  to  be  based  upon  a state- 
ment of  Bryce  to  the  effect  that  three-fifths  of  the  aliens  in  New  York 
are  unable  to  read.  Even  a brief  sojourn  in  that  city  would  convince 
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Dr.  Johnson  that  in  the  great  American  metropolis  not  all  the  aliens 
are  Irish.  If  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  different  editions 
of  The  American  Commonwealth , he  will  find  that  in  the  latest  Mr. 
Bryce  has  silently  omitted  nearly  all  the  uncomplimentary  allusions 
to  the  Irish.  Of  these  omissions  the  publicist’s  preface  says  nothing. 

The  author  states  that  the  Irish  vote  in  the  United  States  u favors 
a policy  of  antagonism  to  Great  Britain.”  The  implication  is  that 
concerning  American  affairs  all  Irishmen  step  to  the  same  sound.  A 
knowledge  derived  from  observation,  and  not  from  books,  would  probably 
convince  the  author  that  among  the  Irish  in  America  there  are  dis- 
crepant opinions.  The  German  vote,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  influenced 
by  hatred  of  Great  Britain  but  by  "liquor  questions.”  In  explanation 
he  states  that  “ these  matters  are  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  in 
several  states  the  immigrant  is  admitted  to  citizenship  after  a single 
year’s  residence,  while  he  is  still  ignorant  of  the  laws,  language,  and 
customs,  and  before  he  has  had  time  to  appreciate  the  honored  institu- 
tions of  the  land  which  receives  him.”  The  German,  it  is  true,  may 
by  certain  states  be  given  the  suffrage  after  one  year’s  residence,  but 
he  cannot  acquire  United  States  citizenship  before  the  expiration  of 
five  years.  By  that  time  he  generally  knows  something  of  American 
institutions.  Moreover,  it  is  hardly  scientific  to  hold  that  all  German 
dreams  are  mixed  with  drink. 

A single  paragraph  mentions  Catholic  colonization  in  Minnesota 
during  1880,  a movement  which  Archbishop  Ireland  encouraged,  and 
in  1881,  when  it  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Sweetman.  The  first  is  described 
as  a partial  success,  the  second  as  a failure. 

The  subject  outlined  by  Mr.  Johnson  is  too  vast  and  too  intricate 
to  be  treated  in  a single  volume.  However,  he  has  mentioned  many 
of  its  principal  phases  and  brought  together  much  valuable  information. 
The  monograph  makes  it  plain  that  work  of  genuine  worth  is  done  at 
the  University  of  London. 


The  Development  of  American  Nationality.  By  Carl  Bussell 
Fish.  New  York  and  Chicago:  The  American  Book  Company. 
Copyright,  1913.  Pp.  635  -f  Index  and  maps. 

This  volume  forms  the  second  part  of  A Short  History  of  the 
American  People  and  treats  of  the  principal  events  between  the  year 
1783  and  the  election  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  In  stating  the  causes  of 
the  war  of  1812  nothing  is  said  of  President  Madison’s  conviction  that 
there  existed  grounds  for  war  with  France,  though  none  was  declared. 
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yet  such  action  was  recommended  against  England.  There  is,  it  is 
true,  no  perfect  proof  that  Madison  recommended  a declaration  of  war 
against  Oreat  Britain  on  condition  that  the  “War  Hawks”  would 
procure  him  a renomination  for  the  Presidency,  but  the  charge  is  often 
made  and  Madison’s  public  integrity  does  not  justify  one  in  passing 
it  over  without  observation. 

In  mentioning  the  naval  victory  on  Lake  Champlain,  for  some 
reasons  the  most  important  known  to  the  American  commissioners  at 
Ghent,  the  successes  of  General  Macomb  at  the  town  of  Plattsburg  and 
the  fords  of  the  Saranac  are  unnoticed.  Again  in  describing  the  cause 
of  the  Mexican  War  the  American  claims  are  merely  mentioned.  Both 
their  increase  in  number,  from  time  to  time,  and  their  management 
should  have  been  examined.  Perhaps  it  would  have  added  to  the 
undoubted  value  of  the  volume  if  Jackson’s  keen  interest  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Texas  had  been  slightly  emphasized. 

In  our  opinion  the  author’s  treatment  of  emancipation  would  have 
been  somewhat  improved  if  a paragraph  had  been  devoted  to  Lincoln’s 
offer  to  the  Border  States  of  emancipation  of  slaves  with  compensation 
to  the  owners.  It  immediately  preceded  his  consideration  of  the  principle 
of  military  emancipation  and  was  an  important  part  of  his  policy  to 
detach  the  Border  States  from  the  lower  South. 

Professor  Fish  has  succeeded  in  preparing  an  excellent  outline  of 
American  history  from  the  date  of  the  formal  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States.  He  emphasizes  nothing  that  is 
unimportant ; his  sense  of  proportion  is  admirable,  and  his  style,  always 
clear  and  interesting,  is  beyond  rational  criticism.  On  the  whole  he 
has  produced  a book  that  is  both  readable  and  accurate. 


Seven  Years  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  By  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser.  New 
York : Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  1914.  Pp.  391.  Price  $3.00. 

The  best  part  of  this  book  is  the  cover.  It  will  look  well  on  the 
shelves.  But  the  title  is  misleading.  It  should  be  labeled  “Small 
Talk  from  the  Kitchen,  Barnyard,  Boadside,  and  Postoffice  Porch  in 
the  Jargon  of  Country  Folks  anywhere  between  Maine  and  California, 
Interspersed  with  Occasional  Profanity.”  Such  a title  would  be  long, 
but  it  would  express  truthfully  the  contents  of  this  pretentious  volume. 
Near  the  close  of  the  book  a wedding  is  suddenly  introduced.  The 
groom  appears  to  be  a white  pagan,  and  the  bride  would  seem  to  be  but 
little  more.  There  is  no  reverence  whatsoever.  Yet  Matrimony  is  a 
Sacrament.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a “Marriage  Mass”  at  which  “the 
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murmuring  quiet  was  rent  asunder  by  a voice  from  the  altar,  and  the 
bridegroom  grasped  at  the  altar  rail  for  support,  while  the  congregation 
rustled  its  amazement  behind  him.  Father  Luyten  was  intoning  [sic] 
the  Kyrie  Eleison!  He  was  a little  out  of  practise,  but  he  was  not  out 
of  heart;  he  stood  with  his  feet  planted  steadily,  his  head  thrown  back 
and  his  chest  out,  emitting  an  enormous  volume  of  sound  that  tore 
through  the  little  building  until  the  last  word  of  it  whirled  out  of 
doors,  and  Father  Luyten  shook  out  his  elbows  like  a man  who  has 
done  his  duty  well!"  No  comment  on  this  is  needed.  Equally  well 
informed,  as  on  the  Catholic  Bitual,  the  authoress  proves  to  be  on  the 
history  of  the  State  of  Washington  of  which  we  imagined  this  book  to 
be  a description;  for  Washington,  it  is  asserted  on  the  first  page,  has 
"the  honor  of  being  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  now  existing  forly-five 
States  of  the  Union.”  Many  more  than  twenty-eight  States  preceded 
Washington,  which  was  not  admitted  until  1889. 


The  California  Padres  and  Their  Missions.  By  Charles  Francis 
Saunders  and  J.  Smeaton  Chase.  Illustrated.  New  York: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  1915.  Pp.  417.  Price  $2.60. 

There  should  be  a sub-title  to  this  attractive  volume : “ Tales  about 
the  Missions.”  That  would  at  once  put  the  reader  on  his  guard;  for 
the  book  is  not  a history.  It  is  an  entertaining  and,  at  times,  a touching 
narrative  of  the  impressions  received  during  a visit  to  the  ever-memorable 
twenty-one  Missions  of  California.  To  this  are  added,  along  with  the 
correctly  given  dates  of  mission  founding,  various  stories  supposed  to 
have  occurred  in  connection  with  the  respective  locality. 

The  authors  frequently  acknowledge  themselves  Protestants  and 
confess  that  much  of  their  narrative  is  fiction.  Nevertheless,  readers 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  situation  and  with  the  history  of  the 
Missions,  will  scarcely  be  able  to  distinguish  what  is  fact  from  what 
is  fiction.  To  quote  unfavorable  stories  about  the  Padres  on  the 
authority  of  persons  who  are  bitterly  hostile  to  them,  would  seem  to  be 
proceeding  on  the  principle:  quod  volumus,  credimus  libenter.  If  it 
be  not  true,  it  may  be  true;  therefore  state  it  to  be  true.  Catholics, 
at  all  events,  cannot  draw  such  a conclusion.  We  have  in  mind  the 
statements  made  on  the  authority  of  that  inveterate  prevaricator  Mariano 
Vallejo  and  of  the  bibulous  Juan  B.  Alvarado.  The  authors  lack  a 
clear  conception  of  what  Mission  secularization  meant  under  Spanish 
and  Mexican  laws  and  what  it  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mission  despoilers 
in  California.  Mexico  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  confiscation  (such 
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it  was  in  California)  of  the  Missions,  which  the  so-called  Californians 
executed  to  their  own  disgrace  and  to  the  ruin  of  the  poor  Indians. 
Among  the  chief  culprits  were  Vallejo  and  Alvarado,  who  accordingly 
have  little  good  to  say  about  the  missionaries.  The  authors  are  also 
under  the  wrong  impression,  often  refuted,  that  the  missionaries  refused 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  republic  of  Mexico  because  they  were 
monarchists.  Such  was  not  the  reason.  Would  the  authors  themselves 
at  any  time  have  thought  fit  to  swear  allegiance  in  California  to  the 
mis-called  republic  of  Mexico?  Nevertheless,  to  show  their  loyalty. 
Father  Narciso  Durdn  and  his  friars  ten  years  later  offered  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  republic  of  Mexico  as  soon  as  they  learned  that  Spain 
had  acknowledged  the  republic,  such  as  it  was. 

Finally,  the  authors  appear  to  believe  in  the  saying,  "Where  there 
is  much  smoke,  there  must  be  some  fire.”  Possibly;  but  they  should 
be  careful  not  to  mistake  swamp  vapor  for  smoke.  Hence  the  implied 
assertion  that  the  Padres,  or  some  of  them,  were  not  entirely  in  love 
with  Lady  Poverty.  Documentary  evidence  runs  the  other  way.  Every 
one  of  the  Franciscan  Friars,  from  Father  Junipero  Serra  to  Father 
Francisco  SAnchez,  the  Father  Salvadiera  of  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  lived 
and  died  poor.  Not  a single  one  claimed  anything  for  himself  or  for 
his  Order.  Whatever  was  accumulated  while  they  were  in  charge  of  the 
Mission  temporalities,  and  whatever  was  donated  to  them  under  any 
title  whatsoever,  belonged  to  the  Indian  converts,  and  was  used  or 
disbursed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  community. 


The  Spanish  Dependencies  in  South  America.  An  introduction 
to  the  history  of  their  civilization.  By  Bernard  Moses,  Ph.D., 
LL.  D.,  Professor  in  the  University  of  California,  Honorary 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Chile.  2 vols.  New  York  and 
London:  Harper  Brothers,  1914. 

In  the  last  few  years.  South  America  has  attracted  ever-increasing 
notice  in  our  country,  a notice  that  has  been  fostered  by  that  admirable 
institution,  known  at  first  as  the  Bureau  of  American  Bepublics,  and 
now  as  the  Pan-American  Union.  The  lands  of  South  America  have 
been  alluded  to  as  the  "Lands  of  Opportunity.”  We  have  been  told 
of  their  unlimited  resources  and  of  the  splendid  possibilities  of  an 
increasing  commerce  between  them  and  ourselves.  The  minds  of  our 
practical  and  business-like  fellow  countrymen  are  turning,  more  and 
more,  to  South  America,  just  as  South  Americans  are  beginning  to 
turn  toward  us.  It  is  refreshing,  however,  to  note  that  the  awakened 
interest  in  South  America  is  not  altogether  an  exclusively  commercial 
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one.  A desire  to  know  more  of  the  history  of  the  lands  to  the  South 
of  us  naturally  follows  our  closer  relations.  Such  a desire  is  amply 
satisfied  by  the  two  splendid  volumes  before  me.  In  these,  Professor 
Moses  has  given  us  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  past  of  our  Southern  Republics 
from  Panama  southward,  at  the  period  when  they  were  colonies  of  Spain. 
The  work  makes  most  interesting  and  instructive  reading,  and  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a mine  of  information,  in  history,  politics,  sociology,  and 
pedagogy,  for  the  entire  colonial  period  of  Spanish  South  America. 
Not  the  least  useful  feature  of  the  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous 
footnotes,  which  offer  to  the  reader,  acquainted  with  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, an  extensive  bibliography  of  the  subject.  To  cover  the  immense 
field  chosen  for  his  study,  the  author  was  obliged  to  accomplish  a most 
extensive  reading,  and  his  work  bears  evidence  of  having  thoroughly 
mastered  his  subject.  Though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  access  to 
manuscript  materials,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  he  has  given  anything 
new  to  the  scholar,  his  extensive  reading  of  works  on  America,  old 
and  new,  has  enabled  him  to  offer  to  the  public  a popular  work  of  the 
first  order.  No  student  of  Spanish  American  history  can  fail  to  come 
into  contact  with  the  Church’s  activity,  especially  in  these  countries 
where  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authority  were  so  closely  interdependent. 
In  the  lands,  colonized  by  Spain,  we  Catholics  have  much  to  glory  in, 
but  we  have  also  much  to  be  ashamed  of.  The  honest  historian.  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  will  not  hesitate  to  give  us  the  unvarnished  facts.  So 
long  as  a historian  contents  himself  with  facts,  we  have  no  complaint 
to  find  with  him;  but,  when  he  proceeds  to  draw  his  own  conclusions, 
be  he  a Prescott,  or  a Gregorovius  or  a Rohrbacher,  we  are  at  liberty  to 
take  issue  with  him. 

Professor  Moses  has  tried  to  be  fair,  as  his  praise  of  the  work  of  the 
Jesuits  shows.  He  has  never  distorted  facts,  but  a bias,  almost  inevi- 
table in  a non-Catholic,  appears  time  and  again  in  his  reflections  and 
conclusions. 

We  are  not  in  particular  sympathy  with  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
either  in  Spain  or  America,  and  we  recognize  its  abuses ; yet,  we  must 
say,  that  the  author  has  exaggerated  it  when  he  calls  it:  “The  most 
diabolical  of  all  human  institutions”  (Yol.  i,  p.  349).  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  insinuations,  we  may  endorse  what  he  writes  of 
St.  Rose  de  Lima  and  St.  Peter  Claver  (Vol.  n,  pp.  66-98),  but  we 
cannot  agree  with  his  opinion  concerning  the  disagreement  between  the 
Synod  of  the  New  Granada  and  the  encomenderos,  and  the  “ undue  as- 
sumption of  authority”  by  the  former  (Vol.  i,  p.  284).  Leaving  aside 
these  and  a few  similar  instances,  we  welcome  the  work  of  Professor 
Moses  as  a valuable  addition  to  our  popular  literature  on  South  America. 
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Some  Roads  to  Rome  in  America.  Compiled  and  edited  by  Geor- 
gina Pell  Cnrtis.  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder.  Second  Edition, 
1910.  Pp.  xi  + 532.  $1.75. 

Beyond  the  Road  to  Rome.  By  the  same  Editor.  St.  Louis,  Mo. : 
B.  Herder.  1914,  Pp.  440.  $1.75. 

In  these  two  volumes  Miss  Curtis  has  compiled  one  hundred  and 
ten  accounts  of  prominent  men  and  women  who  describe  the  mental  and 
spiritual  struggle,  which  led  them  to  accept  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  submit  to  its  authority,  and  who  give  expression  to  their 
experiences  within  its  fold.  The  compilation  is  both  interesting  and  in- 
structive, presenting,  as  it  does,  the  difficulties  of  those  persons  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  various  sects  of  Christianity,  in  Judaism 
and  in  unbelief,  and  showing  the  religious  problem  in  America  and  its 
numerous  aspects  by  exhibiting  the  mental  attitude  towards  religion  in 
general  and  Catholicism  in  particular  of  people  in  various  surroundings 
and  walks  in  life. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  almost  without  exception,  the 
contributions  are  given  by  persons  belonging  to  the  more  intellectual 
and  cultured  classes.  To  draw,  therefore,  from  these  accounts  some 
general  conclusions  regarding  the  causes  of  conversion  to  the  Catholic 
Faith  peculiar  to  Americans  might  be  misleading  indeed,  unless  such 
conclusions  be  referred  rather  exclusively  to  the  classes  of  people  men- 
tioned. For  it  is  necessary  to  the  intellectually  developed  and  cultured 
man  and  woman  that  channels  of  appeal  should  open  themselves  which 
are  closed  to  an  individual  of  more  mediocre  intellectual  standards. 
Yet,  some  conclusions  referring  to  character,  rather  than  to  mental 
ability,  might  be  extended  to  concern  the  American  people  as  a whole. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  from  an  analysis  of  Miss  Curtis’  two  works, 
that  it  is  a most  difficult  task  to  determine  precisely  what  is  peculiar 
to  the  American  in  this  regard.  Blood  is  thicker  than  water,  and  even 
those  Americans,  who  can  claim  descent  from  the  earliest  settlers  of  this 
continent,  still  retain  characteristics  peculiar  to  the  various  races  of 
their  origin.  But  with  these  particular  characteristics  retained  in  a 
higher  or  lower  degree,  the  native-born  American  has  acquired  a goodly 
portion  of  an  idealism  which  is  happily  coupled  with  a love  of  the 
practical  and  with  the  speculative  side  rather  undeveloped.  This  con- 
stitution of  mind  invariably  drives  him  to  search,  at  least  in  serious 
matters,  after  the  ideal ; and  the  ideal  once  having  been  found,  to  reduce 
it  to  practice.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  idealism  at  times  is  so 
strong  that  is  overrules  the  practical.  With  it  follows  a good  deal  of 
optimism;  an  optimism  which  gives  vigor  and  urges  the  individual  to 
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an  energetic  pursuit  of  his  sims  without  too  much  hesitation  before 
obstacles  On  the  other  hand,  the  American  is  lacking  in  keenly  critical 
mnse — a result,  no  doubt,  of  his  above-named  characteristics. 

That  such  a constitution  of  character  should  play  an  important  idle 
in  questions  religious  in  America  is  a matter  beyond  dispute.  The 
human  heart  by  nature  tends  to  the  supernatural,  to  some  relation  with 
God,  and  to  Religion ; and  in  an  idealistic  mind,  the  yearning  for  the 
supernatural  is  necessarily  strong  and  pronounced.  For  this  reason,  in 
the  American  people,  at  least  among  the  dames  of  higher  intellectual 
development  and  training,  wherever  intellectual  pride  and  self-idolatry 
have  not  placed  an  obstacle,  there  will  be  found  a strong  interest  in 
religious  matters.  In  general,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  this  yearning 
is  easily  satisfied,  for  optimism  paired  with  insufficient  critical  acumen 
finds  its  ideal  with  comparative  ease,  and,  if  the  ideal  does  not  stand 
the  test  of  time,  it  turns  with  equal  ease  to  another.  The  result  of  such 
a condition,  of  course,  is  religious  unrest  coupled  with  a pronenem  to 
accept  whatever  is  * new  ” for  die  day  in  the  field  of  Religion. 

Thus  far  the  American  mind  is  open  to  religious  inquiry.  And, 
needless  to  say,  this  is  a prerequisite  for  conversion  to  the  Faith.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  highly  idealistic  but  less  critical  mind  is  easily 
prejudiced.  It  necessarily  experiences  a keen  aversion  for  whatever 
would  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the  ideal  and  particularly  to  its  ideals,  and 
it  easily  accepts  as  facts  whatsoever  is  presented  by  apparent  authorities. 
Here  let  us  add  that  the  democratic  American  is  exceedingly  fond  of 
tradition.  In  this  respect  he  is  a hopeless  aristocrat.  It  has  been  easy 
for  the  opponents  of  the  Church  to  portray  her  in  unfavorable  colors 
snd  thus  to  create  against  her  a dislike  and  a distrust  which,  coupled 
with  traditionally  inherited  Protestant  misconceptions,  have  come  to 
form  an  almost  national  prejudice  against  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
most  unreasonable  prejudices  are  to  be  found  among  those  brought  up 
in  the  various  Calvinist  and  Lutheran  sects;  whereas  the  prejudices 
found  especially  among  High  Anglicans  and  Unitarians  are  far  less 
vigorous  and  are  not  opposed  to  good  common  sense.  The  tenacity  of 
such  prejudices  is  best  shown  in  the  account  of  a convert  of  long  experi- 
ence in  the  Church  and  in  the  Priesthood,  who  still  holds  that  the  major- 
ity of  names  in  the  Catholic  Directory  are  " foreign,”  because  they  are 
not  English. 

It  is  striking  that  with  so  many  converts-to-be  the  lack  of  authority 
within  Protestantism  should  be  the  cause  of  their  first  step  towards 
Rome.  Here,  certainly,  the  practical  side  of  the  American  mind  is  at 
work.  Salvation  is  a serious  business,  and  certitude  in  matters  per- 
taining to  salvation  is  of  vital  importance.  But  where  authority  is 
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lacking,  this  certainty  cannot  be  reached ; hence  the  troubled  soul  goes 
in  quest  of  authority,  and  although  the  road  often  leads  through  Angli- 
canism, real  authority  can  be  found  only  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
Again,  as  these  pages  of  Miss  Curtis*  volumes  show,  this  very  lack  of 
authority  in  Protestantism  is  the  cause  of  the  rapid  changes  of  dogmatic 
position  within  its  various  sects;  and  this  fact,  in  its  turn,  has  caused 
doubts  as  to  whether  a system  allowing  so  momentous  changes  could 
be  a true  system  of  revealed  Beligion.  Transferred  into  human  govern- 
ment, as  some  reason,  the  Protestant  system  certainly  would  amount  to 
nothing  but  anarchy.  In  many  cases,  as  the  writers  in  these  volumes 
confess,  the  lack  of  an  historical  basis  of  Protestantism  is  a leading 
cause  of  conversion.  The  search  for  historic  Christianity  easily  leads  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  higher  forms  of  Anglicanism,  but  the  step  from 
Bitualism  to  Catholicism  invariably  offers  more  serious  difficulties.  The 
Branch  Theory  seems  very  plausible  to  the  inquirer,  and  on  this  point  a 
certain  lack  of  critical  acumen  of  the  American  mind  makes  itself  mani- 
fest 

Among  the  many  things  in  Catholicism  which  exert  a drawing 
towards  the  Catholic  religion  in  the  United  States,  the  attractiveness 
and  beauty  of  Catholic  worship  seems  to  be  among  the  more  general. 
The  liturgy  of  the  Church,  as  shown  in  correctly  performed  functions, 
invariably  deeply  impresses  the  spectator  even  though  he  may  not  have 
a complete  grasp  of  its  meaning.  Well-performed  ceremonies  and  the 
Gregorian  chant  cannot  but  make  a strong  appeal  to  a mind  with  a 
sense  for  beauty.  Gothic  architecture  and  good  art  in  vestments  and 
decorations  intensifies  this  effect  on  the  cultured  American  mind. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  example  of  Catholics  has  led  many  on 
their  road  to  Borne.  And  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  many  cases  in 
which  the  Irish  servant-maid  has  been  instrumental  in  giving  this 
example;  truly,  her  apostolic  work  in  this  country  is  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. The  strong  influence  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  on  those  who 
may  have  fully  ignored  Its  presence  is  another  cause  of  conversion. 
A large  number  of  accounts  record  the  attractiveness  of  the  Benediction 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament;  and  the  Beal  Presence  in  the  Tabernacle  is 
mentioned  frequently  as  a reason  for  the  change  of  heart.  Catholic  lit- 
erature, of  course,  can  claim  its  large  share  in  the  work  of  bringing 
about  conversions.  The  works  of  Cardinals  Newman  and  Gibbons,  of 
Brownson,  Faber  and  Maturin,  Moehler*s  “ Symbolism,”  Hecker*s 
"Questions  of  the  Soul,”  L&mmenais’  “ Essai  sur  lTndifference,”  the 
“ Imitation  of  Christ,”  and  the  “ Spiritual  Exercises  ” of  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola,  are  all  mentioned  as  having  been  greatly  helpful  to  the  various 
inquirers.  Others  have  been  benefitted  by  the  reading  of  St.  Augustine 
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and  of  Eusebius  and  other  sources  of  Church  History  through  which 
they  have  come  to  a realization  of  the  truth  of  the  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Again,  private  reading  of  the  Bible,  especially  of  St.  Paul 
and  of  the  texts  referring  to  the  Primacy  of  St  Peter,  to  the  Office  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  the  Beal  Presence,  him  brought  the  truth  force- 
fully to  many  minds. 

Finally,  there  might  be  mentioned  among  the  causes  of  conversion 
the  religious  devotions  in  the  Anglican  Church.  In  many  cases,  also, 
calumny  against  the  Church  and  the  priesthood  have  had  a reactionary 
effect  The  Enow-Nothing  movement  was  regarded  with  contempt  by 
many  intelligent  Protestants,  and  the  fact  that  Protestants  not  infre- 
quently argued  their  cause  by  attacking  Catholicism  while  Catholics 
explained  dogmas,  and  refuted  slander  but  did  not  attack  their  oppo- 
nents, has  contributed  to  open  the  eyes  of  many  fair-minded  inquirers. 

Miss  Curtis’  two  books  ought  to  recommend  themselves  to  Catholics 
and  non-Catholics  alike,  offering  as  they  do  much  material  for  meditation 
and  reflection.  Certainly  they  will  be  most  welcome  and  valuable  to 
the  clergy  interested  and  concerned  in  the  work  of  bringing  stray  sheep 
into  the  true  fold. 


A History  of  Indiana  from  its  Exploration  to  1850.  By  Logan 

Esarey,  Ph.  D.  Indianapolis : L.  K.  Stewart  Co.,  1915.  Pp.  515. 

Few  persons  in  Indiana  are  better  equipped  to  write  a history  of 
Indiana  than  Dr.  Logan  Esarey,  Instructor  in  Western  History  in 
Indiana  University,  and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Indiana  Magazine  of 
History.  In  this  State,  as  in  so  many  others  of  the  Union,  the  materials 
for  history  are  only  now  being  gathered  together.  We  can  therefore 
appreciate  the  labors  necessary  to  write  a historical  narrative  like  this, 
critically  correct.  In  his  work,  Dr.  Esarey  has  succeeded  admirably  well 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  serious  obstacles  presented  themselves  at  every 
turn.  From  the  first  page  of  the  book  to  the  last,  the  interest  of  the 
reader  is  sustained.  The  opening  chapter,  dealing  with  the  activities 
of  the  French  in  Indiana,  presents  many  revelations  to  the  student  of 
history.  In  his  researches  on  this  early  period  Dr.  Esarey  depended  to 
a large  extent  upon  facts  drawn  from  the  Jesuit  Relations,  and  he  has 
interpreted  and  marshalled  his  data  in  a convincing  and  scholarly  man- 
ner. When  we  writes  about  Clark’s  conquest  and  Pierre  Gibault’s  part 
in  the  winning  of  the  West,  he  tells  the  story  very  succinctly,  perhaps 
too  much  so.  In  justice  to  the  patriot-priest,  he  should  have  given  him 
most  of  the  credit.  John  Law,  in  his  Address  on  Vincennes,  says,  “ Next 
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to  Clark  and  Vigo,  the  United  States  are  indebted  more  to  Father 
Oibault  for  the  accession  of  the  States  comprised  in  what  was  the  ori- 
ginal Northwest  Territory  than  to  any  other  man.”  The  first  place  of 
honor  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Father  Gibault.  It  was  more  through  his 
energy  and  influence  than  to  any  other  man  that  the  happy  results  of 
the  conquest  were  accomplished.  It  is  well  known  that  the  original 
aim  of  Clark’s  campaign  contemplated  no  more  than  the  capture  of 
Kaskaskia.  His  instructions  and  commission  from  Patrick  Henry,  the 
Governor  of  Virginia,  were  to  that  effect.  In  the  first  place,  the  men 
and  supplies  furnished  to  George  Rogers  Clark  by  the  State  of  Virginia 
were  insufficient.  His  forces,  too  small  to  accomplish  the  task  set  before 
them,  were  still  further  reduced,  on  its  way  to  Kaskaskia  by  desertions, 
so  that  the  ultimate  success  of  the  expedition  became  questionable.  It 
was  due  almost  exclusively  to  Father  Gibault  that  Kaskaskia  was  cap- 
tured without  the  shedding  of  blood.  This  place  was  at  that  time  the 
strongest  and  most  populous  of  the  Illinois  settlements  and  possessed 
a strong  and  well-armed  force  for  defense.  The  impoverished  army  was 
comparatively  weak  and  unable  to  cope  in  the  open  field  against  the 
superior  force  of  the  Kaskaskians.  When  Clark’s  presence  first  became 
known  to  the  inhabitants  they  determined  to  give  him  battle.  Only 
after  Father  Gibault  had  learned  Clark’s  purposes  and  intentions  did 
the  people  permit  him  to  enter.  Clark’s  reply  to  Gibault  was  the  key 
that  opened  the  gate  of  Kaskaskia  to  him  without  opposition.  The 
priest  had  been  for  more  than  ten  years  the  pastor  there,  and  was  known 
and  beloved  by  the  people.  This  whole  statement  is  in  perfect  accord 
with  Clark’s  own  story  of  the  events  that  transpired  in  July,  1778. 

The  mission  as  far  as  Governor  Henry  of  Virginia  was  concerned, 
was  now  accomplished ; but  Father  Gibault  urged  Clark  to  press  onward 
to  capture  Fort  Sackville  at  Vincennes,  and  even  furnished  him  with 
means  and  the  guidance  necessary  for  the  expedition.  Vincennes  was 
the  key  to  the  possession  of  the  whole  Northwest.  Clark  hesitated,  but 
Father  Gibault  promised  to  furnish  the  men.  He  supplied  two  com- 
panies of  Illinois  troops,  all  Catholics  and  members  of  his  church.  One 
company  was  under  the  command  of  McCay  and  the  other  was  under 
the  command  of  Charleville.  It  was  Father  Gibault  who  enlisted  Fran- 
cis Vigo,  an  Italian  trader  at  St.  Louis  in  the  expedition.  He  was  at 
that  time  a devout  Catholic  and  a member  of  Father  Gibaulfs  flock. 
Vigo  furnished  some  means  for  carrying  the  expedition  into  effect.  The 
patriot-priest  planned  the  entire  route  to  Vincennes,  for  we  must  re- 
member that  Clark  was  a stranger  in  a strange  land  and  needed  guid- 
ance. When  his  soldiers  arrived  at  their  destination,  they  were  fam- 
ished with  hunger  and  much  fatigued  by  wading  through  the  flooded 
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fields  on  the  Wabash.  Gibault  had  made  provision  for  supplying  all 
their  bodily  needs  and  even  horses  had  been  obtained  for  the  men.  He 
knew  accurately  the  strength  of  the  garrison  and  the  scarcity  of  muni- 
tions at  the  fort,  and  advised  Clark  to  act  quickly.  Three-fourths  of 
the  force  which  took  part  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Sackville  were  Catholics 
and  parishioners  of  Father  Gibault.  Thus  it  was  that  the  patriot-priest 
and  hero  planned  and  accomplished  the  surrender  of  Sackville  and 
secured  for  the  United  States  the  entire  Northwest. 

These  details  have  been  supplied  because  Gibault  has  not  received 
due  honor  and  appreciation  for  his  work.  Dr.  Esarey  ought  to  have 
stated  that,  without  the  influence  and  exertions  of  this  noble  priest, 
Clark’s  efforts  would  have  been  in  vain. 

Much  attention  is  given  by  the  author  to  the  labors  of  Isaac  McCoy, 
a Baptist  preacher  of  Maria  Creek  church  in  Knox  county.  The  his- 
torian, on  the  other  hand,  has  not  said  a word  about  the  work  of  Father 
Stephen  Theodore  Badin,  proto-priest  of  America,  who  also  labored 
among  the  Pottawattomies  and  Miamis,  and  was  in  fact  at  Carey  Mis- 
sion when  it  was  abandoned  by  McCoy.  The  incident  surrounding  the 
murder  of  Chief  Nonankoy  by  Topinabee,  chief  of  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
Pottawattomies,  as  told  by  Father  Badin  in  his  memoirs,  and  the  address 
delivered  by  him  on  that  occasion,  which  prevented  an  internecine  strug- 
gle that  would  have  exterminated  the  whole  tribe,  are  also  matters 
worthy  of  record. 

Aside  from  these  omissions  in  Dr.  Esarey’s  History  of  Indiana,  the 
work  bears  the  stamp  of  true  scholarship.  The  scope  of  the  book,  em- 
bracing as  it  does  the  political,  social  and  economic  developments  in  the 
State,  forbade  a larger  space  to  religious  and  educational  history.  The 
author’s  method  of  treatment  is  topical,  and  hence  this  book  ought  to 
form  a convenient  reference  work  for  the  student  of  American  History. 


Money  and  Transportation  in  Maryland,  1720-1765.  By  Clarence 
P.  Gould,  Ph.  D.  Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1916. 
Pp.  176. 

In  reviewing  the  monetary  history  of  Maryland,  Professor  Gould 
writes:  “If  in  1760  an  agreement  had  been  made  calling  for  the  pay- 
ment of  ‘ one  pound  ’ without  further  specification,  the  obligation  might 
have  been  met  by  paying  any  one  of  no  less  than  seven  different 
pounds: — the  pound  in  goods  at  their  sterling  cost  in  England,  the 
pound  in  sterling  exchange,  the  pound  sterling,  the  pound  proclamation 
money,  the  pound  running  money,  the  pound  paper,  and  the  pound  of 
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tobacco.  All  these  meanings  of  the  word  were  in  daily  use,  and  it 
would  require  but  a very  slightly  unusual  use  to  include  also  a pound  of 
hemp,  flax,  pork  or  beef.”  After  reading  this  we  are  prepared  for  the 
further  statement  that  at  that  time  “ the  great  monetary  problems  re* 
m&ined  unsolved.19 

The  balance  of  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the  British  colonies 
in  America  was  against  the  colonies  and  this  explains  the  fact  that  there 
was  little  English  coin  in  the  colonies.  But  the  colonies  had  a balance 
of  trade  against  the  West  Indies  and  received  most  of  their  specie  from 
this  source.  The  coin  which  Maryland  received  directly  from  England 
either  came  in  the  pockets  of  immigrants  or  was  obtained  from  fees 
which  had  to  be  paid  in  specie  by  incoming  ships.  An  Act  was  passed 
in  1661  providing  for  a mint  in  Maryland,  but  little  coin  came  from 
this  source. 

Coins  of  almost  all  nationalities  circulated  in  Maryland,  but  the 
most  numerous  were  those  of  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  some  of  the 
German  states.  The  Spanish  dollar  was  the  best  known  coin.  This 
circulated  in  several  varieties  and  values.  It  was  divided  into  four 
pesetas  or  eight  reals.  The  peseta  was  called  by  the  English  colonists 
a pistareen  and  the  real  a bit.  Thus  two  bits  amounted  to  a quarter 
even  in  colonial  slang. 

The  coinage  of  the  colony  was  in  bad  condition  from  wear  and  tear, 
from  dishonest  clipping  and  from  cutting  the  coins  to  make  change. 
If  a man  had  a payment  of  a quarter  of  a dollar  to  make  and  had 
nothing  smaller  than  a dollar  with  which  to  make  it,  he  would  cut  off  a 
fourth  of  his  dollar  and  hand  it  to  his  creditor.  But  sometimes  dis- 
honest persons  after  cutting  off  what  looked  like  two  half-dollars  had  an 
appreciable  fraction  of  the  coin  left. 

The  colonsts  did  their  reckoning  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence ; but 
the  money  which  they  handled  was  in  dollars,  pistoles,  etc.  A dollar 
was  worth  four  and  a half  shillings  in  sterling  money,  but  the  practice 
grew  up  of  accepting  it  as  valued  at  six  shillings.  In  other  words  it 
was  "overvalued.11  It  was  worth  no  more  and  no  less  than  before. 
What  happened  was  that  the  value  of  the  shilling  depreciated, — not  the 
shilling-sterling  but  the  shilling-of-acconnt.  The  principal  damage  done 
by  this  depreciation  was  the  separating  of  the  shilling-of-account  from 
the  shilling-sterling  and  the  consequent  introduction  of  confusion  in 
the  monetary  system.  Professor  Gould  writes  unguardedly  when  he 
describes  this  situation  as  showing  “ a constant  tendency  to  receive  coin 
at  rates  above  its  intrinsic  value.11  He  seems  also  not  to  understand 
the  true  inwardness  of  the  situation  when  he  says  that  “ such  a proced- 
ure is  possible  only  in  a community  where  the  money  is  not  in  the  same 
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donranrnatkma  as  the  standard  of  value  used  b y the  greater  number  of 
the  people.9  Jevone,  writing  in  1875,  said:  “ The  rates  of  foreign  ex- 
change between  the  United  States  and  England  were,  until  last  year, 
quoted  in  terms  of  a dollar  valued  at  4s.  6d.  in  accordance  with  a law 
of  1789.”  Here  is  a dollar  of  account  which  is  “ overvalued  ” in  terms 
of  the  standard  dollar. 

In  1704,  upon  the  petition  of  Maryland,  Queen  Anne  issued  a procla- 
mation commanding  that  no  foreign  silver  should  be  circulated  at  a rate 
which  would  imply  a nominal  overvaluation  in  excess  of  33%%.  The 
silver  dollar  which  was  worth  4s.  Gd.  sterling  now  had  its  value  estab- 
lished at  6&  * currency.”  In  other  words  4 shillings  and  six  pence  ster- 
ling became  6 shillings  "currency.”  In  1733,  the  first  paper  money 
was  issued  in  Maryland.  This  was  issued  in  denominations  of  the  pound 
currency  and  not  of  the  pound  sterling.  Soon  the  paper  money  deteri- 
orated in  value.  But  paper  money  was  legal  tender  for  currency  debts 
and  so  the  term  a currency  ” became  attached  to  the  paper  money  and  a 
new  name  was  needed  for  the  old  currency  money.  This  now  became 
known  as  proclamation  money,  or  gold  and  silver.  In  1747,  it  was  per- 
mitted to  pay  the  fees  of  public  officials  in  Maryland  in  paper  money 
as  well  as  in  tobacco.  In  1753,  it  was  desired  to  make  these  payments 
of  fees  in  coin  as  well  as  in  paper  and  tobacco.  The  legislature,  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  down  the  fees,  arbitrarily  overrated  the  coin  in 
terms  of  paper  when  it  provided  that  the  fees  might  be  paid  in  coin. 
This  set  up  a new  standard  of  money  which  was  called  common  or  run- 
ning money.  It  is  small  wonder  that  persons  who  were  trying  to  strike 
a bargain  often  found  as  much  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  value  of  the 
money  as  in  agreeing  upon  the  value  of  the  commodity.  When  the 
Maryland  planters  shipped  their  crop  to  England,  they  drew  bills  of 
exchange  on  the  merchants  to  whom  they  sent  it,  and  these  bills  of 
exchange  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  payment  of  debts  and 
thus  served  as  money.  They  also  found  a ready  market  in  Pennsylvania, 
whose  merchants  imported  heavily  from  England.  In  this  way  a con- 
siderable amount  of  coin  was  brought  from  Pennsylvania  to  Maryland. 
There  is  an  entertaining  chapter  in  Dr.  Goulds  volume  on  tobacco  cur- 
rency in  which  tobacco  is  judged  according  to  the  economist's  standards 
of  a desirable  money,  and,  on  the  whole,  found  wanting.  Small  transac- 
tions were  settled  usually  in  coin,  and  tobacco  was  used  as  a general 
thing  only  for  paying  larger  amounts.  This  tobacco  did  not  circulate 
but  in  its  stead  warehouse  receipts  were  transferred  in  one  form  or 
another  between  merchants.  The  final  chapter  discusses  means  of 
transportation  and  communication  in  colonial  Maryland.  The  whole 
study  is  a valuable  contribution  to  colonial  economic  history. 
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The  Financial  Administration  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia.  By 

Percy  Scott  Flippin,  PIl D.  Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins 

Press,  1916.  Pp.  96. 

The  controversy  between  the  American  colonists  and  Great  Britain 
which  culminated  in  the  Revolution  had  its  origin  in  what  was  considered 
oppressive  and  unjust  interference  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country 
in  the  fiscal  and  economic  affairs  of  the  colonies  rather  than  in  theories 
of  political  rights.  This  study  gives  an  account  of  the  revenues  of 
Colonial  Virginia  and  of  the  methods  of  their  collection.  The  author 
makes  the  point  that  in  spite  of  much  fraud  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenues,  they  were  always  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  the  colony.  It  was  true  that  now  and  then  the  mother  country 
seemed  to  be  granting  sums  of  money  to  the  colony  to  aid  in  bridging 
over  a crisis  in  its  finances,  but  these  grants  were  generally  made  from 
royal  revenues  which  were  being  collected  from  the  colony  itself.  The 
Virginia  colonists  not  only  paid  all  of  the  expenses  of  government 
involved  in  keeping  them  loyal  to  Great  Britain,  and  a quit-rent  on 
their  lands  to  the  British  government  besides,  but  they  also  furnished 
troops  and  money  to  conserve  British  interests  in  other  colonies,  even 
aiding  in  expeditions  against  Canada  and  the  northern  coast  of  South 
America.  The  present  monograph  is  to  constitute  one  chapter  in  a 
larger  work  which  Dr.  Flippin  intends  to  publish  on  the  Royal  Govern- 
ment in  Virginia. 


Pioneer  Laymen  of  North  America.  By  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Campbell, 
S.J.  New  York:  1916. 

Judging  from  the  contents  and  the  judiciously  fair  manner  in  which 
the  biographical  sketches  composing  this  work  are  written,  the  new 
series  of  "pioneer"  volumes  by  Father  Campbell  should  prove  equally 
as  interesting  as  the  first.  For,  while  in  the  former  writings  of  the  learned 
author  we  found  many  fascinating  and  inspiring  things  relative  to  the 
saintly  and  brave  missionaries  who  first  brought  the  message  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  redmen  of  this  continent,  the  present  work  introduces  to 
us  some  of  the  noblest  among  the  laymen,  mostly  of  French  origin, 
who  explored  and  colonized  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Nova  Scotia, 
etc.  The  voyages  and  hardships  endured  by  such  famous  captains 
as  Jacques  Cartier,  Champlain,  and  Maisonneuve  should  prove  inspiring 
reading,  particularly  to  youth,  in  these  "mollycoddle"  days,  when  the 
ideal  held  up  before  the  rising  generation  is  to  receive  rather  than  to 
give.  From  the  Catholic  viewpoint  also,  Father  Campbell  continues 
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to  correct  the  misstatements  or  misinterpretations  of  previous  writers, 
largely  non-Catholic  and  frequently  prejudiced,  who  covered  the  same 
historical  field.  This  feature  alone  of  the  author’s  works  should  make 
them  indispensable  to  Catholics  who  wish  to  acquire  trustworthy  infor- 
mation as  to  the  origins  of  our  holy  religion  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


Colonial  Mansions  of  Maryland  and  Delaware.  By  John  Martin 

Hammond.  With  sixty-five  illustrations.  Philadelphia  and 
London:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1914.  Pp.  304. 

It  is  a source  of  considerable  surprise  to  note  the  number  of  excep- 
tionally fine  houses  of  the  early  period  of  American  History  as  are 
represented  and  described  in  this  work  upon  the  Colonial  Mansions  of 
Maryland  and  Delaware.  This  volume,  which  is  evidently  the  result 
of  extensive  research  among  the  records  of  family  histories,  is  carefully 
compiled  in  condensed  form  and  supplemented  by  many  well-chosen 
photographs  of  the  interiors  as  well  as  the  exteriors  of  these  interesting 
houses.  One  cannot  help  but  wonder  why  these  exquisite  examples 
of  refined  domestic  architecture  are  not  more  often  selected  as  models 
for  modern  American  homes,  representing  as  they  do,  happy  combina- 
tions of  house  and  garden,  simple  straight-forward  planning  and  good 
taste  in  the  choice  of  decorating  motives. 

Numerous  anecdotes  illustrating  the  every-day  life  of  many  of  the 
founders  of  our  leading  American  families,  enliven  the  text  and  create 
a desire  to  trace  the  facts  of  history  interwoven  with  them.  Altogether 
the  book  possesses  an  interest  that  distinguishes  it  from  most  works 
of  this  kind. 


Early  American  Churches.  By  Aymer  Embury,  II.  New  York: 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company,  1914.  Pp.  189. 

This  volume  is  a very  good  account  of  the  Protestant  Church  edifices 
built  during  the  early  days,  particularly  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
and  it  gives  a clear  conception  of  the  quiet  and  restrained  manner  of 
erecting  ecclesiastical  structures  in  an  architecture  of  a type  not  often 
seen  on  the  continent  of  Europe  yet  with  many  reminiscent  features. 
Faithful  historical  references  accompany  the  many  excellent  illustra- 
tions, making  it  a work  of  authentic  value  to  the  student  of  history 
and  of  architecture. 
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The  Old  Spanish  Missions  of  California.  An  historical  and 
descriptive  sketch  by  Panl  Elder.  Illustrated  chiefly  from  photo- 
graphs by  Western  artists.  San  Francisco:  Paul  Elder  and 
Company,  publishers,  1914.  Pp.  89. 

A volume  filled  with  delightful  sketches  of  the  Early  Spanish  Mis- 
sions, in  prose,  poetry  and  photography,  this  work  attracts  the  reader 
to  its  pages  and  imparts  a sense  of  some  of  the  piety,  charm  and  color 
of  these  wonderful  monuments  of  religious  zeal  and  devotion  that  are  the 
landmarks  of  Southern  California. 
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More  than  once  the  question  has  been  asked:  what  have  American  Cath- 
olics done  to  preserve  the  history  of  the  Church  in  this  country  for  future 
generations f Is  there  a creditable  American  Catholic  historiography!  It 
would  be  easy  in  reply  to  quote  a list  of  names  and  volumes — a few  promi- 
nent writers  there  have  been  in  the  past,  and  at  present  nearly  every  Diocese 
can  boast  of  one  or  two  priests  and  laymen  who  are  taking  a serious  interest 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  in  their  locality.  But  the  problem  is:  whether 
Catholics  in  the  United  States  as  a corporate  body  and  as  members  of  a 
religious  society  which  has  always  given  to  Tradition  a sacred  sisterhood  with 
Revelation,  realize  the  solemn  duty  which  rests  upon  them  of  gathering  up 
the  fragments  that  survive  in  order  that  neither  the  old  memories  die  out  nor 
the  old  remembrances  lose  their  charm.  If  today  there  were  in  the  United 
States  at  some  central  point  a National  Catholic  Library,  where  a student 
could  have  at  his  disposal  every  printed  page  which  has  ever  appeared,  either 
here  or  abroad,  about  the  Church  in  America — if  there  were  in  this  central 
Library  a National  Catholic  Archives,  where  all  documentary  evidence  for 
our  history  were  kept  intact  under  ecclesiastical  supervision  for  bona  fide 
research-workers — if  there  were  local  Diocesan  Historical  Societies  all  over 
America,  each  with  its  own  particular  Library,  Archives,  and  Museum  and 
supported  by  the  Diocese;  if  there  were  an  American  Catholic  Historical 
Association,  composed  of  all  these  Diocesan  Societies  and  acting  in  harmony 
with  the  American  Historical  Association — if  there  were  a combined  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Church  to  create  in  the  Library  of  Congress  at  the  Capitol, 
a distinctly  National  Catholic  Archival  Section  in  the  Department  of  Manu- 
scripts by  causing  to  be  preserved  there  photographic  copies  of  all  the 
documents  in  the  English  and  Irish  episcopal  archives,  in  the  Public  Record 
Office  and  the  British  Museum  of  London,  in  the  Simancas,  Seville,  and 
Madrid  Collections,  in  the  Roman  and  Italian  archives,  in  the  Cuban,  South 
American,  and  Canadian  archives,  which  in  any  way  relate  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  Catholicity  in  the  United  States — if  archivists  were  being 
trained  in  all  the  leading  Catholic  centres  for  the  preservation  of  local, 
diocesan,  provincial  and  national  Catholic  history — if,  more  especially  still, 
some  generous  Catholic  or  group  of  Catholics  were  to  endow  an  Historical 
Institute  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  well-equipped  with 
maps,  source-collections  and  materials  for  the  study  of  the  Church 
History  of  the  United  States,  and  with  travelling  burses  for  the 
best  students,  who  would  then  be  enabled  to  work  side  by  side 
in  European  Archives  with  the  students  of  the  old  world, — in  one  word, 
if  there  were  awakened  in  the  United  States  a corporate  Catholic  historical 
conscience  in  this  very  important  matter,  then  there  would  be  no  hesitation 
in  formulating  an  answer  for  our  inquirers  on  this  question.  That  these 
elements  of  Catholic  historical  activity  do  not  exist,  does  not  solve  the  prob- 
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lem.  The  problem  remains : why  have  we  waited  so  long  for  these  evidences 
of  onr  love  for  American  history.  It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
we  have  done  nothing  or  comparatively  little.  It  would  be  equally  on  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  we  have  done  the  one-hundredth  part  of  what  we  could 
have  done.  We  had  one  historian  in  the  past  who  can  honorably  be  called 
great  in  the  purest  sense  of  that  word — John  Gilmary  Shea.  But  had  it  not 
been  for  the  generosity  of  a few,  his  splendid  volumes  would  never  have  seen 
the  light.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  large-hearted  generosity  of  a prominent 
religious  Order  in  this  country,  his  unique  library  of  early  Americana  would 
have  been  scattered.  His  letters — they  have  fortunately  never  been  pub- 
lished— read  like  a lamentation;  and  it  gives  one  pause  to  reflect  on  what 
might  have  been,  if  this  corporate  Catholic  historical  conscience  had  existed 
at  the  time  he  most  needed  encouragement  and  support.  Individuals,  pro- 
bably, are  not  to  be  blamed  for  this  neglect  in  the  past;  but  no  excuse  exists 
for  its  continuance  in  the  present.  During  the  past  quarter-century,  many 
significant  developments  in  the  field  of  historical  activity  among  non-Catholics 
have  taken  shape  and  are  now  flourishing.  This  is  especially  visible  in  the 
growth  of  Historical  Societies  in  the  Northwest  and  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
where  the  land  once  vibrated  with  the  heroic  deeds  of  Catholic  priests  and 
laymen.  These  Societies,  like  their  sister-Societies  in  the  East  and  West, 
are  largely  composed  of  non-Catholics,  but  their  members  are  ready  and 
anxious  to  know  the  Catholic  history  of  their  respective  localities.  Every- 
where the  serious  Catholic  student  will  find  a cordial  welcome  in  these  bodies, 
and  if  local  or  national  Catholic  history  be  overlooked  by  these  associations, 
it  will  be  due  to  the  neglect  and  to  the  apathetic  attitude  of  Catholics  them- 
selves. Every  Diocese  should  have  a worthy  representative,  preferably  a 
priest,  in  the  State  Historical  Association.  The  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation with  its  national  scope  of  activity  should  be  supported  by  intelligent 
Catholics  in  every  part  of  the  United  States;  and  where  local  Catholic  His- 
torical Societies  exist,  they  should  work  in  harmony  with  non-Catholic  associ- 
ations, for  their  object  is  the  same,  their  interests  are  the  same,  and  the  benefit 
derived  from  one  assuredly  reflects  upon  the  other.  We  are  all  Americans, 
Catholic  or  non-Catholic,  proud  of  our  citizenship  in  this  country,  and  we 
can  all  meet  as  brothers  of  the  same  household  in  the  laboratory  of  historical 
research  with  the  same  enthusiastic  hopes  for  the  future  and  with  the  same 
strong  love  for  the  deeds  of  the  men  and  the  generations  who  have  preceded 
us  in  this  roseate  land  of  opportunity. 


In  the  Catholic  World  for  July,  1915,  there  is  an  excellent  article  on 
Black  Rohes  and  Brown  in  California,  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Maher,  S.  J.  The 
Rev.  Edmund  T.  Shanahan,  S.  T.  D.,  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  in  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  continues  his  exceptionally  well-written  papers 
on  Evolution  and  Progress,  and  it  is  surprising  to  note  from  his  pages  how 
widespread  the  discussion  on  these  two  fundamental  ideas  has  grown.  This 
present  article,  together  with  the  one  which  appeared  in  the  June  issue,  is 
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concerned  with  the  content  of  these  two  ideas  in  the  field  of  historical 
sciences.  Dr.  Shanahan  has  added  a very  valuable  page  to  the  Catholic 
conception  of  history. 


The  Extracts  from  the  CarroU  Papers  published  in  the  Maryland  Histori- 
cal Magasine,  (Yol.  x,  June,  1915,  pp.  143-160),  are  a refreshing  glimpse 
into  American  Catholic  school-boy  life  abroad  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  Jesuit  Colleges  at  Li4ge  and  Saint  Omer  attracted  American  boys  in 
the  colonial  days,  and  the  name  of  the  College  of  Saint  Omer  was  potent 
enough  in  Virginia  to  induce  the  authorities  to  petition  William  III 
to  prevent  the  Catholic  boys  of  Maryland  from  going  there.  The  Jesuit 
historian,  Father  Thomas  Hughes,  has  written  on  this  subject  in  his  Educa- 
tional Convoys  to  Europe  in  the  Olden  Time,  in  the  American  Ecclesias- 
tical Review  (vol.  xm,  1903,  pp.  24-39).  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton, 
the  signer  of  the  Declaration,  was  bom  in  1737.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  went 
to  the  Jesuit  College  of  Bohemia,  Md.,  and  in  1748,  went  to  Saint 
Omer,  remaining  abroad  until  1765.  The  letters  cover  a period  of  eight 
years  (1750-58)  and  give  us  charming  pictures  of  his  school  life,  where 
“ Cousin  Carroll  ” (the  future  Archbishop  of  Baltimore),  advised  him  in  his 
choice  of  studies.  “ I believe  Cousin  Jack  Carroll  will  make  a good  scholar, 
for  he  is  often  first  ” (p.  144). 


There  is  no  doubt  that  Father  Crivelli’s  article  in  the  Catholic  Encyclo- 
pedia on  Archbishop  Juan  de  Zumdrraga  of  Mexico  (1468-1548)  has  rescued 
a noble  name  from  partial  oblivion.  Mexican  Catholic  literature  is  not  very 
rich  in  biographies  of  the  apostolic  men  who  laid  the  foundation  of  its 
Christian  civilization,  and  apart  from  a small  Biografia  de  D.  Fray  Juan  de 
Zumdrraga,  published  by  Senor  Miguel  Icazbalceta,  in  Mexico,  1897,  modem 
readers  who  are  interested  in  the  Church  History  of  this  important  country, 
especially  during  the  present  period  of  stress  it  is  undergoing,  have  few 
materials  to  lean  upon  for  an  all-round  study  of  a man  and  a prelate 
who  can  be  called  a great  American  in  the  best  sense  of  that  much-abused 
word.  Founder  of  the  first  school  for  girls  in  the  New  World,  the  famous 
Tlaltelolco  College,  and  of  our  first  hospital,  the  first  to  set  up  a printing 
press  in  North  America,  the  editor  of  the  first  books  printed  in  this  country, 
a philanthropist,  a scholar,  a patriot,  and  above  all  a sincere  lover  of  the 
Indians,  John  Zumdrraga  remains  almost  unknown  to  the  Catholics  farther 
north.  His  life  and  works  would  form  an  attractive  subject  for  a Univer- 
sity thesis,  and  in  this  regard  it  may  interest  our  readers  to  learn  of  a 
biography  of  Zumdrraga,  written  in  Flemish  by  a friar  of  his  own  order, 
Father  Bartholomew  Verelst,  0.  F.M.,  and  entitled:  Juan  Zumdrraga, 
Eerste  Bisschop,  Aartsbisschop  van  Mexico:  of  eenige 
bladzijden  uit  de  geschiedenis  van  Nieuw-Spanje  (Roulers,  1907,  pp.  231). 
Zumdrraga  was  recommended  to  the  Holy  See  by  the  Emperor  Charles  Y 
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to  be  first  bishop  of  Mexico,  in  1527.  He  reached  Mexico  City  in  December, 
1528,  and  began  at  once  to  bring  order  into  the  chaos  which  followed  upon 
Cortes’  return  to  Spain.  As  Protector  of  the  Indians,  he  ranks  second 
only  to  Las  Casas.  Although  his  consecration  dates  only  from  1534,  Gams 
in  his  Series  Episcoporum  begins  his  episcopate  in  the  year  1527,  the  year 
of  his  election.  According  to  the  tradition  of  Mexican  ecclesiastical 
history,  it  was  during  his  first  sojourn  in  Mexico  that  the  well  known 
apparition  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe  took  place  (December  12,  1531). 
Father  Verelst’s  volume  is  especially  interesting  because  of  the  new 
light  it  throws  upon  a difficult  problem  in  Bishop  Zumirraga’s  life,  namely, 
his  alleged  compromising  attitude  on  the  question  of  slavery  which  Las  Casas 
wished  to  eradicate  root  and  branch.  The  old  accusation  against  Zum&rraga 
of  destroying  systematically  all  vestiges  of  the  pagan  civilization  of  Mexico 
as  the  author  has  shown,  has  virtually  to  be  given  up  as  a legend.  When 
Pope  Paul  HI  separated  New  Spain  from  the  Archdiocese  of  Seville  in 
1546,  Zum&rraga  was  named  Archbishop  of  Mexico.  The  Bull  of  Appoint- 
ment was  dated  July  8,  1548,  but  Bishop  Zum&rraga  had  passed  away  a 
month  previous,  June  3,  1548,  after  a score  of  years  spent  in  organizing 
the  ecclesiastical  and  educational  system  of  his  vast  diocese.  Fr.  Verelst’s 
volume  deserves  a companion  study  in  English,  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  choose  to  overlook  the  fact  that  Holy  Cross  College,  which 
he  founded,  not  only  antedates  Harvard  by  almost  a century,  but  antedates 
other  American  educational  establishments  for  girls  by  nearly  three  centuries. 


We  desire  to  call  especial  attention  to  a series  of  monographs  written  by 
Herbert  E.  Bolton,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Texas: 
1)  The  Jumano  Indians  in  Texas  (1650-1771),  reprinted  from  the  Quarterly 
of  the  Texas  Historical  Association  (vol.  xv,  No.  1) ; 2)  Spanish  Mission 
Records  at  San  Antonio  (ibid.,  vol.  x,  no.  4,  April,  1907) ; 3)  Native  Tribes 
about  the  East  Texas  Missions  (ibid.,  vol.  xi,  no.  4,  April,  1908) ; 4)  Father 
Kino*s  Lost  History,  its  Discovery  and  its  Value,  reprinted  for  private  cir- 
culation from  the  Papers  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America  (vol. 
vi,  1911);  5)  Spanish  Occupation  of  Texas  (1519-1690),  reprinted  from 
the  Southwestern  Historical  Quarterly,  (vol.  xvi,  no.  1,  July,  1912) ; 
6)  Founding  of  the  Missions  on  the  San  Gabriel  River  (1745-1749),  (ibid., 
vol.  xvn,  No.  4,  April,  1914).  These  brochures  are  filled  with  accurate  and 
sympathetic  sidelights  on  the  Catholic  history  of  Texas  during  the  period 
of  the  Spanish  regime  in  the  Southwest.  “ One  of  the  anomalies  of  historical 
study  just  now,”  says  Professor  Bolton,  “is  that  the  oldest  fields  are  the 
newest.  Ancient  History,  once  thought  to  be  an  exhausted  topic,  is  at 
present  offering  the  freshest  materials  and  the  liveliest  interests.  Similarly, 
in  the  United  States,  the  Southwest,  once  the  best  known  and  then  an 
almost  forgotten  portion,  is  now  the  subject  for  a 4 revival  of  learning.’ 
This  section  was  not  only  known,  but  books  were  written  about  it  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  New  Mexico  boasts  a history  in  the  form  of  an  epic 
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norm,  fHiog  a ml— i,  mad  printed  a Ifli  [Ynf  >dif  Hutorim  dm  1m  Nnema 
Mexico.  Alcala,  HU.]  Several  rigktrcutk  century  works  dealt  largely  with 
New  Mexico,  Ariaona,  mad  California-  Aad  yet  the  serious  study  of  the 
history  aad  of  the  bibliography  of  historical  writings  relating  to  this  region 
is  still  in  its  infancy.9  As  an  ex— pie  of  this  ahnnst  forgotten  work.  Pro- 
fessor Bolton  describes  Father  Kino’s  Furores  Celestials*,  discovered  some 
eight  years  ago  by  Professor  Bolton  himself  in  the  Archivo  General  y Pub- 
lico of  City.  Catholic  scholars  are  nnder  a lasting  debt  of  gratitude 

to  Dr.  Bolton  for  his  painstaking  studies  on  what  is  so  essentially  an  impor- 
tant page  in  onr  history  here  in  the  United  Staten.  More  and  more  it  is 
becoming  evident  that  the  West  and  the  Southwest  deserve  a wider  recog- 
nition in  the  general  history  of  the  Church  in  America,  and  every  effort 
ri—ld  be  made  to  stimulate  research-workers  among  the  clergy  in  this 
section.  Professor  Bolton’s  monographs  arc  models  worthy  of  imitation  in 
their  scholarship  and  breadth  of  vision. 


Dr.  Dunbar  Rowland,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  has  sent  us  the  Official  Guide  to  the  Historical 
Materials  m the  Mississippi  Department  of  Archives  and  History , (Nash- 
ville, 1914).  It  is  a compact  little  volume  of  147  pages,  and  comprises  the 
Director’s  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Annual  Reports.  Mississippi  is  probably 
the  only  State  in  the  Union  which  possesses  at  the  present  time  a complete 
set  of  transcripts  of  its  colonial  records.  Mississippi’s  history,  begins  with 
the  tragic  march  of  De  Soto  in  1540.  It  contains  some  of  the  noblest  pages 
of  the  work  of  La  Salle  (1682).  The  names  of  D’Iberville,  Sauvoll6  and 
Bienville  are  permanently  linked  with  its  history;  and  for  a century  down 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Territory  of  Mississippi  (1798),  there  is  sufficient 
material  to  form  a good-sized  volume  of  Catholic  History.  This  Official 
Guide  would  form  a good  starting-point  for  Catholic  students  in  the  State. 


The  excellent  Index  to  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Historical  Association  for  the  year  1913-1914  (The  Torch 
Press,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  1914),  enables  the  student  to  find  easily  and 
quickly  all  references  to  his  particular  subject.  Among  these  interesting 
references  are  those  to  the  difficult  topic  of  Catholic  education  in  Canada, 
by  R.  F.  McWilliams  in  his  paper:  Our  Neighbors  of  the  South . Special 
notice  should  be  given  by  Catholic  scholars  to  Dr.  Carver’s  paper:  Mon- 
tana as  a Field  for  Historical  Research  (pp.  99-112),  where  he  speaks  of 
De  Smet,  Palladino,  and  Ronan. 


The  Maine  Catholic  Historical  Magasine,  which  is  published  monthly  at 
Waterville,  Me.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bishop  of  Portland  and  the  Maine 
Catholic  Historical  Society,  continues  to  print  excellent  monographs  on 
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subjects  of  Catholic  interest  to  that  State.  The  Magazine  is  not  only  proving 
its  value  for  the  resurrection  of  the  forgotten  past  but  is  also  fitting 
itself  into  the  future  with  its  records  of  current  Catholic  events.  With  the 
June  (1915)  issue,  the  fourth  volume  of  this  publication  closes.  u During 
its  existence  of  two  years,”  the  editors  tell  us,  “ the  Magazine  has  done  its 
best,  with  the  feeble  resources  at  its  disposal,  to  render  available  in  part  to 
the  great  mass  of  our  people  the  early  Catholic  history  of  our  State,  which 
is  in  truth  a story  in  which  one  and  all  may  take  a laudable  pride;  for  it 
is  doubtful  whether  in  another  State  of  the  Union  the  Church  has  ha^j  | 
more  eventful  career  since  that  summer  day  in  1604,  when  she  raised  her 
standard  on  Sainte  Croix  Island  to  the  present  moment,  when,  in  the  Dio- 
cesan Chronology,  we  are  recording  the  various  milestones  in  her  constant 
march  towards  her  glorious  destiny.”  There  are  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  priests,  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  churches,  and  a Catholic 
population  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  souls  in  Maine  today. 
Surely  no  publication  of  such  worth  as  the  Maine  Catholic  Historical  Maga- 
zine need  be  hampered  in  its  work  for  want  of  intelligent  financial  support. 


Three  Historical  Events  in  Maine,  by  the  well-known  Jesuit  historian, 
the  Rev.  T.  J.  Campbell,  S.  J.,  contains  sketches  of  the  Golden  Jubilee  of 
St.  John's  Church,  Bangor,  Maine  (November  5,  1906) ; the  Cornerstone 
Laying  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Redeemer,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine  (August 
11,  1907) ; and  the  Reconsecration  of  the  Rasle  Monument  at  Nonidgewok 
(August  23,  1907). 


The  Catholic  Church  in  New  Hampshire  has  the  unique  honor  of  possess- 
ing among  its  historic  heritage  the  names  of  the  Barber  family,  who  became 
converts  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  One  wonders  why  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Historical  Society,  which  recently  published  its  Membership  List,  has 
not  a single  Catholic  clergyman  among  its  members. 


In  his  Notes  on  the  Care,  Cataloguing,  Calendaring  and  Arranging  of 
Manuscripts  (Washington,  D.  C.,  1913),  the  Chief  Assistant  of  the  Division 
of  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Mr.  J.  C.  Fitzpatrick,  has  written 
a serviceable  guide  or  aid  to  the  literature  of  archive  material.  There  is  no 
more  important  matter  to  the  entire  Catholic  body  at  large  in  the  United 
States  than  the  preservation  of  documents  of  the  present  for  use  in  the 
future.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick’s  success  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Department  of 
Manuscripts  makes  him  an  authority  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  we  announce  an  article  from  his  pen  in  the  near  future  on  the  methods 
to  be  used  in  preserving  ecclesiastical  documents. 
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The  Catholic  Red  Book  of  Western  Maryland  is  a unique  publication, 
containing  the  history  of  the  Church  in  Maryland  with  special  articles  on 
the  parishes  of  Cumberland,  Frostburg,  Lonaconing,  Mt.  Savage,  Midland, 
Westernport,  Barton,  Hagerstown,  Hancock,  Frederick,  and  Oakland.  A 
Sketch  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Maryland,  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  gives 
this  little  work  a more  than  local  value.  Numerous  portraits  and  engrav- 
ings adorn  the  book,  and  we  know  of  no  better  way  to  bring  the  work 
of  the  Church  in  any  given  section  more  forcibly  before  the  minds  of  Cath- 
olics than  through  such  a medium.  It  helps  to  consecrate  the  work  done 
by  the  devoted  clergy  in  the  parishes  for  future  memory,  and  with  the  long 
published  lists  of  parishioners,  as  given  in  the  Bed  Book,  it  will  facilitate 
local  historians  in  their  efforts  to  preserve^  the  records  of  their  different 
fields.  The  excellent  description  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul’s  Church  at 
Cumberland,  Md.,  is  one  of  those  well-written  pages,  which  are  too  often 
hidden  away  from  the  general  reader.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
more  about  the  community  of  Bavarian  Carmelites  who  had  charge  of  this 
parish  from  1864-1875.  We  come  across  the  names  of  many  friends  who 
are  still  in  the  land  of  the  living  and  who  may  feel  somewhat  uncomfortable 
at  the  praise  bestowed  upon  their  efforts  in  the  Vineyard,  but  for  history’s 
sake,  it  is  well  that  such  records  be  written  now,  lest  some  of  these  instructive 
pages  be  lost  to  sight. 


In  thanking  the  Capuchin  Fathers  of  Western  Maryland  for  sending  us 
the  foregoing  volume  as  well  as  that  entitled  Fifty  Tears  of  St . Peter  and 
Pauls  Church,  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  1848-1898,  we  desire  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  eminent  value  all  such  publications  are  to  the 
students  of  the  American  Church  History  Seminar,  at  the  Catholic  University 
of  America,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Seminar  Library  should  contain  all  pub- 
lications of  this  character.  The  present  volume  has  been  seriously  compiled. 
Many  letters,  which  might  otherwise  be  lost,  relating  to  the  labors  of  the 
Redemptorists  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  (1841-66),  are  printed  in  the  book. 
We  come  intimately  in  contact  with  the  labors  of  such  missionaries  as  Bishop 
Neumann  of  Philadelphia,  and  Father  F.  X.  Seelos,  the  eminent  Pennsyl- 
vanian of  Civil  War  fame.  The  work  of  the  Carmelites  (1864-1875)  is  given, 
but  no  reason  is  assigned  for  their  departure  from  Cumberland,  June  25, 
1875.  The  May  Laws  of  1875  exiled  many  of  the  Capuchins  from  Germany; 
but  what  was  Germany’s  loss  was  America’s  gain.  The  incidents  related 
year  by  year  in  this  Memorial  Volume  show  an  interest  in  Catholic  history 
which  is  not  common  to  the  ordinary  Catholic  congregation.  It  is  worthy  of 
imitation  in  every  parish  in  the  United  States. 


An  article  which  will  appeal  strongly  to  the  student  is  that  by  Dr.  Solon 
J.  Buck  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review,  entitled  Historical  Ac- 
tivities in  the  Old  Northwest  (Vol.  n,  no.  1,  June,  1915,  pp.  74-106).  We 
recommend  it  to  the  Catholic  bibliographer  of  this  sectiou, 
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The  Handbook  of  the  American  Catholic  Historical  Society  (Philadelphia, 
1915),  contains  a succinct  history  of  the  Society,  a Last  of  its  Members,  and 
the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  this  pioneer  organization.  An  Index  of 
the  Records  and  Researches  is  in  course  of  preparation,  we  understand,  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  L.  J.  Kirlin,  S.  T.  L.,  of  Philadelphia. 


Une  Tribu  Privilegie,  by  the  Rev.  P.  Pacifique,  0.  M.  C.  (Extract  from 
NouveUe  France,  Quebec,  1910),  and  the  Souvenir  d’un  troisiime  Centenaire 
(1610-1910)  en  Pays  Micmac,  published  by  the  Capuchin  Fathers  at  St 
Anne  de  Ristigouche  (1910),  contain  the  story  of  the  Micmac  Indians  of 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  description  (in  French,  Micmac,  and 
English)  of  the  celebration  of  the  third  centenary  of  their  conversion  in 
June  1610. 


Acta  et  Dicta,  a collection  of  historical  data  regarding  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Northwest,  and  published  by  the  Cath- 
olic Historical  Society  of  St.  Paul,  continues  its  scholarly  reprints  of  material 
relating  to  the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Paul.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Schaefer,  the  historian 
of  the  Archdiocese,  contributes  an  article,  The  History  of  the  Diocese 
of  St.  Paul,  in  the  July  issue,  1915  (vol.  nr,  pp.  32-75),  which  deserves  to 
be  republished  in  pamphlet  form  for  easy  reference.  Among  the  officers  of 
the  St.  Paul  Catholic  Historical  Society  is  the  Rev.  William  Busch,  Licencie 
en  sciences  morales  et  historiques  (Louvain),  one  of  the  last  of  Alfred  Canon 
Cauchie’s  students  at  the  Belgian  University.  Father  Busch  returned  to 
America  after  a number  of  years  spent  in  Cauchie’s  Seminar,  well-equipped 
with  the  present-day  historical  methods  for  his  important  work  in  St.  Paul. 


The  Minnesota  Historical  Society  has  begun  the  publication  of  a series 
of  Minnesota  History  Bulletins,  of  which  the  first  number,  The  Relation  of 
the  State  to  Historical  Work,  by  Professor  Alvord,  has  just  reached  us.  Dr. 
Alvord  is  too  well  known  to  need  an  introduction  to  our  readers.  His  activi- 
ties in  the  historical  field  have  done  much  to  arouse  an  historical-mindedness 
upon  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  memory  of  the  past  and  the  duty  which 
is  incumbent  upon  the  State  to  give  material  aid  for  the  encouragement  of 
historical  research.  "Unfortunately,”  he  says,  "there  has  not  developed 
among  the  public  a consciousness  of  the  seriousness  of  this  duty  nor  of  the 
correct  method  of  performing  it.  We  here  in  America  have  been  slow  to 
learn  that  training  is  essential  for  the  performance  of  public  business.  The 
self-confidence  of  Americans,  the  doctrine  of  equality  among  men,  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  spoils  system  in  politics  have  made  us  distrust  the  specialise. 
We  are  gradually  emerging,  however,  from  this  provincial  viewpoint.  Most 
of  us  now  prefer  to  call  a physician  when  we  are  sick,  to  employ  a lawyer 
when  we  go  to  court,  and  to  hire  a stenographer  when  we  wish  to  dictate  a 
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letter.  Unfortunately  the  public  is  not  yet  awakened  to  the  need  of  seeking 
out  a well-trained  historian  when  there  is  demand  that  history  be  written. 
The  truth  of  this  statement  is  proved  by  the  large  yearly  sale  of  worthless 
books  of  so-called  history,  by  the  assigning  of  history  teaching  to  any  member 
of  the  high  school  faculty  who  has  a convenient  hour  vacant,  and  by  the 
employment  by  our  States  of  the  untrained  to  expend  the  money  appropriated 
for  historical  activities.  Almost  inexplicable  is  that  heedlessness  that  is 
exhibited  by  our  historical  societies  and  institutions  when  they  make  appoint- 
ments for  historical  work.  The  profession  of  historian  requires  greater,  more 
careful,  and  more  varied  training  than  that  of  lawyer  or  physician.  The 
methods  of  historical  science  are  the  result  of  a long  development  and  com- 
prise a body  of  learning  that  can  be  acquired  only  after  laborious  efforts 
No  one  is  fitted  to  write  on  any  field  without  some  knowledge  of  many  other 
fields.  American  history  cannot  be  divorced  from  its  European  background.9’ 


It  is  often  claimed  that  the  requirements  of  the  modern-day  historian  will 
lift  historical  writing  from  the  realm  of  the  people.  “ This  criticism/9  says 
Dr.  Alvord,  “ is  based  upon  a wrong  interpretation  of  the  duty  of  the  men 
who  are  to  have  charge  of  the  historical  work  of  the  State.  Theirs  is  not  the 
duty  of  writing  history  for  popular  consumption.  They  should  not  set  up 
as  Francis  Parkmans.  Their  duty  is  no  less  important,  although  much  more 
humble.  It  is  the  collection  of  the  sources  of  knowledge  and  their  publication. 
They  are  the  drudges  of  the  historical  fraternity,  for  they  prepare  the  mate- 
rial which  the  would-be  Francis  Parkmans  will  use;  but  in  order  that  the 
future  historians  may  do  their  work  correctly,  these  drudges  must  prepare 
for  them  the  materials  in  a careful,  orderly,  and  scientific  manner.99  The 
work  of  the  historical  societies  falls  under  three  headings : first,  the  collection 
of  data;  second,  its  care;  and  third,  its  publication.  As  an  example  of  the 
value  of  preserving  such  material,  Dr.  Alvord  shows  how  badly  Mr.  Roose- 
velt was  led  astray  in  his  Winning  of  the  West,  when  he  claimed  that  the 
blame  of  burning  persons  for  witchcraft  which  justly  rests  on  the  Puritans 
of  seventeenth-century  New  England  “ must  likewise  fall  on  the  Catholic 
French  of  eighteenth-century  Illinois.’9  In  answer  to  the  question : what  has 
the  United  States  done  for  the  preservation  of  our  valuable  national  archives? 
— he  answers  boldly : Nothing.  “ If  we  were  to  test  the  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion that  has  been  reached  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  according  to  a 
principle  that  was  laid  down  by  a writer  on  the  archives  of  Russia,  namely, 
‘the  care  which  a nation  devotes  to  the  preservation  of  the  manuscripts  of 
its  past  may  serve  as  a true  measure  of  the  degree  of  civilization  to  which  it 
has  attained/  the  United  States  would  have  to  be  assigned  a position  not  far 
above  the  tribes  of  darkest  Africa.  . . ." 


The  conditions  in  national  archival  economy,  or  in  the  lack  of  it,  may 
justly  be  paralleled  in  the  absence  of  § federated  archival  spirit  in  other  cir- 
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elee.  Dr.  Alvord’s  paper  is  filled  with  instances  of  wanton  or  ignorant 
destruction  of  priceless  bundles  of  papers  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Be  tells  the  story  of  the  Santa  F6  manuscripts  which  were  sold  as  “ manu- 
script rubbish  ” to  the  merchants  of  the  town,  and  how  valuable  records  and 
deeds  were  used  to  wrap  up  groceries,  nails  and  other  household  purchases. 
He  tells  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  large  numbers  of  eighteenth-century 
documents,  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  French  settlement  of  Cahokia,  by 
a circuit  clerk  in  house-cleaning  time.  The  American  Universities  are  slowly 
awaking  to  the  great  obligation  they  are  under  of  caring  for  national,  state 
and  local  archival  material.  It  has  taken  years  of  constant  and  patient  effort 
to  arouse  this  sentiment,  and  it  may  take  an  equally  long  period  to  arouse  a 
similar  sentiment  in  other  circles  for  the  preservation  of  other  archives.  If 
any  institution  in  this  country  does  not  receive  its  proper  recognition  from 
historians  of  the  future,  it  will  be  because  those  who  are  the  rightful  cus- 
todians of  these  precious  relics  of  long-forgotten  activity  are  not  cognizant 
of  their  duty  to  history. 


To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us  may  be  possible  even  without  a gift 
from  the  gods,  and  there  is  no  more  instructive  and,  shall  we  say,  more  amus- 
ing a pastime  than  in  reading  descriptions  of  the  United  States  by  travellers 
from  abroad.  Some  modem  Hakluyt  will  one  day  gather  up  all  these 
travellers’  accounts  into  a collection,  and  Moreau  de  Saint  M6ry  with  George 
Whitefield,  Dickens,  the  Abb6  Klein,  the  Yicomte  de  Meaux,  Arnold  Bennett 
and  others  will  find  a place  in  these  modem  visitors  who  so  often  saw  us  as 
we  are  not.  One  interesting  account  is  the  Meins  Reiss  nach  Nord~ 
America  im  Jahre  1842,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Salzbacher,  Domcapitular 
of  St.  Stephen’s  in  Vienna.  The  Riggs  Library  of  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity possesses  a copy  of  this  scarce  book,  and  it  is  especially  valuable  because 
the  Dean  of  St.  Stephen’s  came  here  as  an  official  representative  of  the 
Leopoldine  Association  in  order  to  learn  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  this 
country  and  more  particularly  that  of  the  German  Catholics  in  the  United 
States.  He  landed  at  New  York,  April  17, 1842,  putting  up  at  the  Astor  Hotel, 
to  which  he  rode  in  a conveyance  “ which  resembled  one  of  the  hearses  used 
at  St  Stephen’s  for  funerals”  (p.  83),  and  stayed  there  but  a few  days 
owing  to  Bishop  Hughes’  absence.  From  New  York  he  went  on  to  Phila- 
delphia by  train,  and  was  invited  by  Bishop  Kenrick  to  be  his  guest. 
Bishop  Conwell  had  just  died,  and  Father  Salzbacher  assisted  at  his  funeral 
as  assistant  Priest.  He  visited  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  of 
the  city,  and  gives  a list  of  the  thirty-one  non-Catholic  sects  of  the  city 
with  a sketch  of  their  history.  There  is  also  an  exceptionally  well-written 
description  of  the  Native  American  movement.  At  Baltimore  the  Dean  laid 
the  cornerstone  of  the  new  Redemptorist  Church,  May  1,  1842.  Georgetown, 
Richmond,  and  Charleston  were  next  visited.  At  this  last  town  he  arrived 
too  late  to  see  Bishop  England,  who  died  some  weeks  before  his  coming. 
The  journey  was  continued  to  Pittsburgh,  and  the  descriptions  of  the  old- 
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time  stage  coach  and  canal  boat  (pp.  164-165)  are  among  the  best  in  the 
book.  Covington,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville,  where  he  met  Van  Boren,  were 
next  visited.  From  Louisville  he  went  on  to  St  Louis,  Vincennes,  Logansport, 
Fort  Wayne,  Toledo,  and  Detroit,  and  returned  to  New  York  by  way  of 
Buffalo,  Albany,  and  Boston.  He  sailed  from  New  York,  July  17,  1842, 
after  a journey  of  100  days,  having  covered  as  he  says,  ten  thousand  English 
miles,  and  having  visited  eleven  Dioceses  and  seventeen  States.  There  are 
few  books  of  the  period  giving  more  accurate  information  or  affording  a 
better  insight  into  the  Catholic  Church  during  the  years  of  its  first  great 
crisis.  The  copy  of  the  volume  in  the  Georgetown  University  Collection  has 
a large  map  with  a glimpse  of  the  Church’s  growth  up  to  1845.  The 
twenty-one  Dioceses  are  well-defined  and  the  principal  Catholic  centres 
named  therein.  The  roads  are  well  marked,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to 
notice  how  the  Catholic  Missions  cluster  along  the  roads  from  Eastport  in 
Maine  down  to  Houston,  Texas.  Judging  solely  from  the  map,  Ohio  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  thickly  populated  Catholic  section  of  the  States  at 
this  time. 


Speaking  of  travels  in  this  country,  there  is  one  volume  which  will  always 
be  received  with  mixed  feelings  by  its  readers:  A Brief  Account  of  the 
Author’s  interview  with  his  countrymen,  and  of  the  parts  of  the  Emerald 
Isle  whence  they  emigrated,  together  with  a direct  reference  to  their  present 
Location  in  the  Land  of  their  Adoption,  during  his  travels  through  various 
States  of  the  Union  in  1854  and  1855,  by  Jeremiah  O’Donovan.  This  inter- 
esting and  humorous  book  was  published  at  Pittsburgh  in  1864,  and  though 
written  as  a means  of  praising  every  one  who  had  purchased  his  Poetic 
History  of  Ireland,  it  is  so  overdone  in  its  flattery  that  it  makes  delightful 
reading  and  gives  the  reader  a familiar  glimpse  into  Irish  life  in  America 
before  the  war.  This  book  would  be  somewhat  offensive  in  most  Irish-Amer- 
ican  circles  today,  but  it  has  its  own  historical  value  in  the  picture  of  the 
times. 
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In  the  two  previous  issues  of  the  Catholic  Historical  Review,  the 
scope  of  this  Bibliography  and  the  divisions  to  be  followed  in  its  compilation 
were  explained  and  defined.  The  Introductory  Note  described  the  value  of 
such  a work  for  the  scientific  study  of  the  sources  and  materials  of  American 
Church  History,  and  the  paramount  necessity  of  Historical  Methodology  in 
approaching  this  study.  Among  the  operations  which  are  guided  by  the 
laws  and  principles  of  Method , comes  the  knowledge  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Auxiliary  Sciences  of  history.  At  the  present  day,  everything  in  the 
historical  sciences  depends  upon  the  sources.  The  sources  for  each  and 
every  portion  of  his  subject  must  be  thoroughly  examined,  in  order  that 
the  historian  may  ascertain  the  degree  of  trustworthiness  they  contain  and 
the  value  of  the  information  he  has  culled  from  them.  This  systematic 
examination  is  guided  by  the  Auxiliary  Sciences . And  although  not  all  of 
them  are  necessary  for  the  student  of  American  ecclesiastical  history,  never- 
theless a knowledge  of  their  laws  and  a more  than  superficial  acquaintance 
with  their  literature  will  give  to  his  work  a firmer  solidity  and  a more 
scholarly  appearance.  History  is  in  reality  the  meeting-ground  of  all  the 
sciences,  and  no  avenue  towards  a complete  knowledge  of  the  subject  in 
question  should  be  barred  up.  For  the  ecclesiastical  historian  the  chief 
auxiliary  sciences  are:  Philosophy,  and  especially  Scholasticism ; Theology, 
both  dogmatic  and  moral;  Canon  Law,  which  properly  judged  in  its  relation 
to  Church  history,  is  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  actual  practice  amongst  Chris- 
tians; Liturgy,  and  Hagiography . Theology  is  of  supreme  importance.  It 
is  not  only  dangerous  but  unscientific  to  separate  Church  history  and  Theol- 
ogy. One  of  the  seven  capital  offenses  of  Modernism  was  the  false  concept 
of  a possible  distinction  between  the  Christ  of  Dogma  and  the  Christ  of 
History.  Theology  creates  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  historian  an  instinct 
which  guides  and  an  atmosphere  which  clarifies,  without  which  false  quanti- 
ties are  visualized  and  unwholesome  judgments  are  made.  If  it  be  true  as 
Melchior  Cano  has  said  that  the  theologian  “ should  be  well  versed  in  history, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fate  of  those  who,  through  ignorance  of  history,  have 
fallen  into  error,”  it  is  equally  true  that  the  historian  must  be  permeated 
with  a true  theological  concept  of  the  relations  between  the  natural  and 
supernatural,  between  nature  and  grace,  between  the  ordinary  and  the  mirac- 
ulous, if  his  judgments  are  to  be  true  to  the  divine  plan  of  creation  and  if 
his  examination  of  the  human  side  of  the  Church’s  activities  is  to  be  given 
its  proper  and  unexaggerated  place  in  the  life-story  of  the  object  around 
which  all  his  investigations  are  centred.  In  all  advanced  ecclesiastical  his- 
torical work,  theology  and  philosophy  must  be  assumed  as  already  forming 
parts  of  the  student’s  general  culture.  Apart  from  these  major  auxiliary 
sciences,  there  are  a certain  number  of  subordinate  helps,  which  are  equally 
indispensable.  These  sciences,  which  are  ordinarily  covered  in  the  graduate 
courses  of  modern  universities,  are  usually  given  in  the  following  order: 
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L PHILOLOGY 

Philology  might  be  defined  as  the  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the 
sources  to  be  used;  but  nowadays  it  has  a much  wider  sense.  In  its  broadest 
sense  it  embraces  the  entire  group  of  sciences  which  help  to  make  known 
the  life  of  a people,  even  before  their  entrance  into  the  pages  of  history. 
A more  restricted  sense  of  the  word  excludes  all  but  the  study  of  the  classic 
Grffico-Roman  antiquity, — the  A Itertkumswissenschaft  of  German  science. 
Christian  Philology  strictly  speaking  is  equivalent  to  Petrology  and  the 
study  of  ancient  Christian  literature.  All  this,  however,  is  unnecessary  for 
the  American  ecclesiastical  historian.  It  is  rather  Linguistics  than  Philology 
in  this  wider  sense  which  the  student  needs.  Here  again  a distinction  must 
be  made,  for  Linguistics  is  not  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  languages  of 
the  sources.  It,  too,  has  a more  profound  meaning;  but  this  deeper  knowl- 
edge is  hardly  required  for  American  church  history,  unless  it  be  for  the 
group  of  North  American  Indian  tongues.  What  the  student  needs  primar- 
ily is  a practical  knowledge  of  the  best  grammars  and  dictionaries  for  the 
languages  of  his  materials.  For  that  reason  we  confine  our  bibliographical 
data  to  the  same. 

The  languages  of  the  sources  for  American  ecclesiastical  history  are  for 
the  most  part  Latin,  Spanish,  French,  English,  Italian,  Portuguese,  German, 
Dutch,  and  the  North  American  Indian  tongues.  The  Latin  of  our  source- 
documents  is  mainly  Church  Latin,  and  therefore  easy  to  understand  and  to 
interpret.  In  some  cases,  however,  strange  terms  and  exotic  phrases — the 
heritage  of  the  Middle  Ages,  have  continued  to  be  used  in  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century  manuscripts,  and  a careful  and  judicious  study  must  be 
made  of  these  words  and  phrases,  if  these  exact  modern  equivalents  are  to 
be  given.  From  a philological  standpoint  we  are  badly  in  need  of  a Chart u- 
larium  Americanum,  containing  all  the  Bulls,  Briefs,  Constitutions,  Motu 
Proprios,  Letters,  etc.,  etc.,  from  the  Holy  See  and  the  Roman  Congregations 
to  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  together  with  a Glossary  of  the  difficult 
or  abstruse  terms  in  these  documents. 

A.  GENERAL  WORKS 

Boeokh,  Encyclopddie  und  Methologie  der  philologischen  Wissenschaften.  2d 
Edition.  Leipzig,  1886. 

TrObner,  Catalogue  of  Dictionaries  and  Grammars  of  the  principal  Languages 
and  Dialects  of  the  World.  2d  Edition,  London,  1882. 

B.  SPECIAL  WORKS 

I.  Latin. 

Du  Fhesne  Du  Canoe,  Glossarium  ad  scrip  tores  mediae  et  inflmae  Lai * 
initatis.  3 vols.,  Paris,  1678.  Second  edition,  6 rola.,  Paris,  1773.  Cf. 
Carpentieh,  Glossarium  novum  seu  supplementum  ad  Glossarium  de 
D.  du  Cange.  Paris,  1766. 

Haspeb’b  Latin  Dictionary:  A New  Latin  Dictionary , founded  an  the 
Translation  of  Freund’s  Latin-German  Lexicon.  Edited  by  ET  A. 
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Andrews,  LL.  D.  Reviled,  enlarged  and  in  great  part  rewritten  by 
Charlton  T.  Lewis,  Ph.  D.,  and  Charles  Short,  LL.  D.,  New  York, 
188& 

2.  English. 

£.  A.  Brewer,  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable , giving  the  Derivation, 
Source s,  or  Origin  of  Common  Phrases,  Allusions  and  Words  that 
have  a Tale  to  tell . 13th  edition.  Philadelphia,  1905. 

Qoold  Brown,  Grammar  of  English  Grammars . 10th  edition.  New 

York,  1884. 

The  Century  Dictionary.  An  encyclopedic  Lexicon  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage. Prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  Wir.  Dwight 
Whitney,  Ph.  D.  10  volt.  New  York,  1880-1901. 

The  most  comprehensive  American  dictionary.  “ The  plan  . . . includes  three 
things:  the  construction  of  a general  dictionary  of  the  English  language  which 
■hall  be  serviceable  for  every  literary  and  practical  use;  a most  complete  col- 
lection of  the  technical  terms  of  the  various  sciences,  arts,  trades  and  professions, 
than  has  yet  been  attempted;  and  the  addition  to  the  definitions  proper  of 
much  related  encyclopedic  matter,  with  pictorial  illustrations,  as  shall  constitute 
a convenient  book  of  general  reference.**  (iVt/ocs.) 

Crabs,  English  Bynonymes  Explained  in  Alphabetical  Order.  New 
York,  1892. 

J.  Earle,  The  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue.  5th  edition.  Oxford,  1892. 

J.  O.  Halliwell,  A Dictionary  of  archaic  and  provincial  words,  obsolete 
words,  proverbs  and  ancient  customs,  from  the  fourteenth  century. 
2 vole.  London,  1848. 

March,  A Thesaurus  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  designed  to 
suggest  immediately  any  desired  word  needed  to  express  exactly  a 
given  idea.  Philadelphia,  1982. 

The  Oxford  Dictionary,  J.  A.  H.  Murray.  A New  English  Dictionary 
on  Historical  Principles;  founded  Mainly  on  the  Materials  collected 
by  the  Philological  Society.  Vola.  i-vm  (A  to  SH).  Oxford,  1888. 

Roget,  Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases.  London,  1852.  A 
practical  manual  of  synonyms. 

G.  Saintbbuey,  A History  of  English  Prosody.  3 Yola.  New  York,  1906. 

W.  W.  Skeat,  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  4th 
edition.  Oxford,  1910. 

R.  C.  Trench,  The  Study  of  Words.  New  York,  1852;  The  English 
Language  Past  and  Present.  New  York,  1858. 

3.  Franck, 

La  Grande  EncyclopBdis,  inventaire  raisonnS  des  sciences,  des  let  tree 
et  des  arts,  etc.,  etc.  31  vols.  Paris,  1875 — . 

Dictionnaire  de  V Academic  Frangaise.  2 vols.  7th  edition.  Paris,  18781 

4.  Raimi. 

Davenport-Comelati,  New  Dictionary  of  the  Italian  and  English  Lan- 
guages, based  upon  that  of  Baretti.  London,  1854. 

Tommaseo-Bellini,  Disionario  della 'IAnfua  ItdHana,  nuovamente  com - 
pilato  dei  Signori  Niccolo  TornmaOd  e Oav.  Professors  Bernardo 
BeWni.  8 vola.  Rome,  1861. 

6.  Spanish. 

Cadena,  Nuevo  Diactofarto  de  Prontunciaoi6n  de  las  Lenguas  ingtesa  y 
espadola,  en  das  partes.  A now  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the 
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Spanish  and  English  Languages,  compiled  by  Mariano  Velasques  de 
la  Cadena.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Edward  Gray  and  Juan  I*. 
I ribas.  2 vols.  (English- Spanish  and  Spanish-English ) . New  York, 
1002. 

6.  Portuguese. 

Michaelis,  New  Dictionary  of  the  Portuguese  and  English  Languages. 
2d  edition.  2 vole.  Leipzig- London,  1803. 

7.  Duteh. 

Bbuggexcate,  Engelsch  Woordenboek  (vol.  i,  Engelsch-N ederlandsch ; voL 
n,  Nederlandsch-Engelsch).  2 vols.  Groningen,  1014. 

Calish,  New  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  Dutch  languages. 
Tiel,  Oampagne,  1892. 

8.  German. 

Adler,  A Dictionary  of  the  German  and  English  Languages , in  two  parts . 
New  York,  1888. 

FlOqel,  Universal  English-German  and  German-English  Dictionary.  2 
vols.  New  York,  1891. 

9.  The  North  American  Indian  Languages. 

“ Nearly  two  hundred  native  languages,  besides  minor  dialects,**  says  the 
eminent  American  ethnologist,  Mr.  James  Mooney,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
(article  Indians  in  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia , vol.  vn,  p.  764),  " were  spoken 
north  of  Mexico,  classified  into  fifty-one  distinct  linguistic  stocks,  as  given  below,  of 
which  nearly  one-half  were  represented  in  California.  Those  marked  with  an 
asterisk  are  extinct,  while  several  others  are  now  reduced  to  leas  than  a docen 
individuals  keeping  the  language:  Algonquian,  Athapascan  (D4n4),  Attacapan, 
*Beothukan,  Caddoan,  Chimakuan,  *Chimarikan,  Chimmesyan,  Chi  nook  an,  Chiti- 
machan,  # Chum  ash  an,  *Coahuiltec  an  (Pakawi),  Copehan  (Win  tun),  Costanoan, 
Eakimauan,  •Esselenian,  Iroquoian,  Kalapooian,  *Karankawan,  Kereaan,  Kiowan, 
Kitunahan,  Koluschan  (Tlingit),  Kulanapan  (Porno),  *Kuaan,  Maripoaan  (Yokuts), 
Moquelumnan  (Mi wok),  Muskogean,  Pujunan  (Maidu),  Quoratean  (Karok),  *8ali- 
nan,  Salishan,  Shahaptian,  Shoshonean,  Siouan,  Skittagetan  (Haida),  Takilman, 
•Timucuan,  *Tonikan,  Tonkawan,  Uchean,  *Waiilatpuan  (Cayuse),  Wsksshan 
(Nootka),  Washoan,  Weitspekan  (Yurok),  Wishoskan,  Yakonan,  *Yanan  (Nosi)f 
Yukian,  Yuman,  Zunian.** 

The  List  of  Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  (Smithsonian 
Institution,  Bureau  ol  American  Ethnol.,  Bulletin  68,  Washington,  D.  G.,  1914), 
contains  the  beet  bibliography  on  the  subject  of  the  Indian  languages  and  customs.1 
“ The  study  of  American  Ethnology/*  says  Shea,  " has  always  been  fettered  by 
want  of  anything  like  reliable  grammars  and  dictionaries,  and  while  compelled 

to  rely  on  scanty  and  erroneous  vocabularies,  must  ever  remain  in  its  infancy. 

Yet  a vast  number  of  tribes  were  the  scenes  of  missionary  labors  of  zealous  and 
educated  men  who  carefully  studied  the  language  of  their  flock  and  have  left 
behind  them  grammatical  treatises  and  dictionaries  more  or  less  complete,  the 
value  of  which  in  a philological  point  of  view  over  the  random  words  taken 
down  in  a few  hours  by  a traveller,  must  be  too  apparent  to  need  any  discussion 
or  proof.’*  * John  Gilmary  Shea  was  the  first  serious  student  in  Catholic  circles 

of  the  Indian  tongues,  and  the  field  here  for  future  Catholic  scholars  is  one  of 

the  best  in  American  historical  studies.  *'  Can  it  at  any  time,**  writes  the  Rev. 
Edward  Jacker  (article  on  the  Mental  Capacity  of  the  American  Indian  as  indi- 


* A good  rfisumd  of  the  work  done  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  on  this 
subject  from  a Catholic  viewpoint  will  be  found  in  an  article  by  M.  M.  Meliite, 
Ethnologic  Studies  among  the  North  American  Indians , in  the  Catholic  World, 
vol;  XXYTH,  pp.  255  ss. 

■Shea,  A Frenoh-Onondoga  Dictionary  from  a manuscript  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  p.  it  New  York,  1860. 
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cated  by  bit  Speech,  in  the  Amer.  Calk.  Quarterly  Review,  voL  in,  1878,  p. 
273),  "be  importunate  to  say  a word  in  favor  of  a people  with  whose  speech, 
as  it  moves  along  in  simple  strains  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  names  dear  to 
every  Catholic  heart  are — let  us  hope,  forever — interwoven?  Whose  fertile  vocabu- 
lary is  never  found  at  fault  when  wanted  to  give  adequate  expression  to  doctrines 
the  most  sublime  and  consoling?  ” At  the  time  of  his  death,  Shea  had  collected 
a large  and  valuable  library  of  over  twelve  thousand  volumes  which  was  rich 
in  Indian  linguistics,*  and  he  began  the  publication  (1800)  of  a series  of 
grammars  and  dictionaries,  entitled  Library  of  American  Linguistics.  His 
efforts  received  such  poor  support  that  he  was  obliged  to  discontinue  the  work. 

Among  the  many  works  of  a helpful  nature  towards  a broader  knowledge  of 
the  American  Indians,  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 

Buxton,  The  American  Race:  a linguistic  classification  and  ethnographic 
description  of  the  native  tribes  of  North  and  South  America.  New 
York,  1891. 

Charlevoix,  HistoWe  et  description  gSnSrale  de  la  NouveUe  France  (3 
vole.  Paris,  1744),  translated  by  John  Gilmary  Shea,  6 vole.  New 
York,  1866-70. 

Gatlin,  Illustrations  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  condition  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indians.  Letters  and  notes  on  the  same.  6 vole.  London,  1841. 

Drake,  Aboriginal  races  of  North  America.  Revised  edition.  New  York, 
1880. 

Field,  Essay  towards  an  Indian  Bibliography.  New  York,  1873. 

Hakluyt  Society  Publications.  92  vole.  London,  1847*74. 

Lafitau,  Moeurs  des  Sauvages  amdriquams.  2 vole.  Paris,  1724. 

Lbclerc,  Bibliotheca  Americana.  Paris,  1878. 

McKennet-Hall,  History  of  the  Indian  Tribes.  3 vols.  Philadelphia,  1837. 

Pilling,  Bibliography  of  the  Languages  of  the  North  American  Indians. 
(Bureau  Amer.  Ethnol.),  Washington,  D.  C.f  1886. 

J.  W.  Powell,  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Indian  Languages,  with  words, 
phrases,  and  sentences  to  be  collected.  Washington,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1877. 

Gabriel  Sagard,  Dictionnaire  de  la  longue  Huronne.  Paris,  1632. 

Schoolcraft,  History,  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian  tribes.  6 
vols.  Philadelphia,  1861-7. 

Shea,  History  of  the  Catholic  Indian  Missions  of  the  United  States.  New 
York,  1865. 

Many  articles  have  been  written  by  Catholic  scholars  on  the  languages  and 
institutions  of  the  Indiana.  Among  these  are  the  following  articles  by  R.  B. 
Elliott,  The  Relation  of  the  Catholic  Church  with  the  Indian*  of  North 
America,  in  the  Amer.  Cath.  Quarterly  Review,  voL  xxm,  pp.  45-71;  Indian 
Bibliographies,  ibid.,  vol.  xvnx,  p.  808 ; voL  XU,  p.  545 ; voL  xx,  pp.  238,  721  ; 
Last  of  the  Huron  Mietione,  ibid.,  voL  xxm,  p.  628 ; Frederick  Baraga 
among  the  Ottawae,  ibid.,  voL  xxi,  p.  108;  Government  Secularisation  of  the 
Education  of  Catholic  Indian  Youth,  ibid.,  voL  xxv,  p.  148.  The  student 
interested  in  this  study  will  find  a very  valuable  guide  in  the  List  of  Publica- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  with  Index  to  Authors  and  Titles, 
issued  by  the  Washington  Government  Printing  Office,  1014.  This  List  consists 
of  Annual  Reports  (1881-1911)  ; Bulletins  mainly  of  a bibliographical  nature, 
(1887-1914)  ; Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology,  vola.  i-ix  (1877-1983)  ; 
Introductions,  (1877-1880)  ; and  Miscellaneous  Publications,  (1880-1907).  Almost 
all  the  works  listed  in  this  valuable  catalogue  are  out  of  print  and  must  be 
studied  in  the  Library  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  or  the  Library  of  Congress, 
where  complete  collections  exist 

{To  bs  continued.) 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  HIERARCHY  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


The  following  chronological  arrangement  of  the  Hierarchy  of 
the  United  States  is  offered  to  the  readers  of  the  Review,  first  of 
all,  because  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  prove  to  be  an  interesting  historical 
document ; and  secondly,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  awaken  a desire  in 
some  of  those  readers  to  study  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  United 
States.  A list  of  the  names  of  the  Bishops  is  of  itself  an  item  of 
historical  knowledge  worth  having,  and  if  it  is  used  as  a guide  (as 
it  were  a table  of  contents)  it  will  simplify  the  study  of  our  glorious 
history  and  make  a more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  it  easier  of 
attainment.  Nothing  original  is  aimed  at.  The  lists  of  the  Bishops 
of  the  various  Dioceses  are  the  same  as  those  found  in  the  Catholic 
Directory . The  Directory  arrangement  is  alphabetical,  which  is  the 
best  arrangement  for  the  purpose  of  the  Directory,  but  it  is  not  the 
proper  historical  arrangement.  Perhaps  some  one  else  will  fill  out 
the  historical  skeleton  here  presented,  by  a series  of  sketches  of  the 
men  who  built  up  religion  among  us  and  of  those  who  are  still  carry- 
ing on  the  work  of  the  pioneers.  For  the  older  Bishops,  the  dates 
given  are,  as  a rule,  the  dates  of  consecration  because,  until  recently, 
that  date  to  a great  extent  determined  the  seniority  and  precedence  of 
the  Bishops.  A decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites,  April  15, 
1904,  declared  that  precedence  between  Bishops  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  date  of  election  or  promotion.  That  date  will  be  given  for  all 
the  living  Bishops,  on  the  authority  of  the  Annuario  Pontificio,  which 
is  published  every  year  in  Rome  from  the  Vatican  Press. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  fourteen  Ecclesiastical  Provinces : 
1.  Baltimore,  erected  April  8,  1808;  2.  Oregon  City,  erected 
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July  24,  1846 ; 3.  Saint  Louis,  erected  July  20,  1847 ; 4.  New 
Orleans;  5.  New  York;  6.  Cincinnati,  erected  July  19,  1850; 
7.  San  Francisco,  erected  July  29,  1853;  8.  Boston;  9.  Phila- 
delphia; 10.  Milwaukee,  erected  February  12,  1875;  11.  Santa 
Fe,  erected  in  1875;  12.  Chicago,  erected  September  10,  1880  ; 
13.  Saint  Paul,  erected  May  4,  1888 ; 14.  Dubuque,  erected 
September  17,  1893. 

I.  THE  PROVINCE  OF  BALTIMORE  (1789-1808) 

The  Catholic  clergy  of  the  Colonies,  before  the  separation  from 
Great  Britain,  were  subject  to  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  London  Dis- 
trict. “ Before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  Bishop  Challoner  appointed 
a Vicar,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Lewis  who  had  been  the  superior  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  at  the  time  of  its  suppression  and  he  governed  the 
mission  of  America  during  the  bishop’s  silence.”  1 During  the  war 
all  communication  was  cut  off,  and  afterwards  Bishop  Talbot  refused 
to  exercise  any  jurisdiction.  Under  these  circumstances  the  clergy 
supplicated  the  Holy  See  for  a Superior,  who  should  be  immediately 
dependent  on  Rome.  As  a result  of  these  measures,  the  Reverend 
John  Carroll  was  appointed  Prefect  Apostolic  in  1784.  The  Bull 
of  Pius  VI,  erecting  the  Diocese  of  Baltimore,  was  issued  November 
6,  1789  and  the  American  Hierarchy  was  begun  in  the  person  of  the 
Right  Reverend  John  Carroll.  The  beneficial  results  of  this  act  of 
the  Holy  See  were  immediate.  In  1808,  ten  years  after  the  erection 
of  the  Diocese  of  Baltimore,  the  first  division  was  made.  The  Dio- 
ceses of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston  and  Bardstown  were 
erected,  April  8,  1808,  and  the  Province  of  Baltimore  was  estab- 
lished. In  1820,  the  Dioceses  of  Charleston  and  Richmond  were 
erected,  without  the  knowledge  and  even  in  spite  of  the  protests  of 
Archbishop  Marechal.  After  one  year  Richmond  was  placed  under 
the  administration  of  the  Archbishop  and  so  remained  until  1841. 
In  1821,  the  Diocese  of  Cincinnati  was  erected.  In  1826,  the  Dio- 
cese of  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas  which  had  existed  since  1793, 
was  divided  into  the  Dioceses  of  New  Orleans  and  Saint  Louis  and 
the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Alabama.  This  Vicariate,  in  1829,  be- 
came the  Diocese  of  Mobile  erected  as  a Suffragan  of  Baltimore. 

1 Bishop  Carroll  quoted  by  Shea,  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States , vol.  2 {The  Life  cmd  Times  of  Archbishop  Carroll ),  p.  204.  New  York, 
1890. 
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A brief  analysis  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Provincial  Councils  will 
best  show  the  rapid  development  of  the  hierarchy  from  1829  to  1852, 
when  the  first  Plenary  Council  was  held.  Already  in  1791,  Arch- 
bishop Carroll  had  held  a Diocesan  Synod  which  was  attended  by 
twenty-one  priests,  and  in  1810  a meeting  of  the  bishops  was  held 
which  was  attended  by  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Carroll,  the 
Right  Reverend  Leonard  Neale,  his  Coadjutor,  the  Right  Reverend 
Michael  Egan,  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  the  Right  Reverend  John 
Cheverus,  Bishop  of  Boston  and  the  Right  Reverend  Benedict  Joseph 
Flaget,  Bishop  of  Bardstown.  The  decrees  of  discipline  agreed  upon 
at  these  meetings  were  praised  and  approved  by  the  Councils  held  in 
later  years,  and  are  worthy  of  study  even  at  the  present  day.  In  fact 
they  have  all  been  incorporated  in  the  decrees  of  the  various  Provin- 
cial and  Plenary  Councils. 

The  First  Provincial  Council,  was  opened  October  3,  1829,  and 
was  attended  by  six  bishops  and  the  Very  Reverend  William  Mat- 
thews, Vicar  General  Apostolic  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Second , opened  October  20,  1833,  is  most  important  for 
tracing  the  history  and  development  of  the  hierarchy.  Its  decrees 
were  signed  by  ten  bishops.  It  asked  for  the  suppression  of  the  See 
of  Richmond,  which  was  not  granted  and  for  the  erection  of  the  See 
of  Vincennes,  which  was  approved.  The  principal  work  of  this 
Council  was  the  clear  description  which  was  made,  at  the  request  of 
Propaganda,  of  the  limits  of  all  the  Dioceses  then  existing,  which  had 
been  rather  ill  defined  and  confused.  Pope  Gregory  XVI  approved 
and  adopted  the  limits  made  by  the  Council.  In  all  the  letters  from 
the  Holy  See  in  connection  with  this  Council,  New  Orleans  and 
Saint  Louis  are  referred  to  as  Suffragans  of  Baltimore. 

The  decrees  of  the  Third  Provincial  Council,  April  16, 1837,  were 
signed  by  ten  bishops  representing  nine  of  the  fourteen  existing  Dio- 
ceses. The  Council  asked  for  new  Sees  at  Pittsburg,  Nashville, 
Natchez  and  Dubuque,  all  of  which,  except  Pittsburg,  were  erected 
the  same  year. 

In  the  Fourth  Council,  May  17,  1840,  thirteen  of  the  sixteen 
Dioceses  were  represented  by  twelve  bishops.  Certain  citizens  of 
Springfield,  Illinois,  asked  the  bishops  to  recommend  a See  at  that 
place  but  they  declined.  The  Holy  See  referred  to  the  Council  the 
petition  which  Bishop  Flaget  had  made  to  have  his  See  transferred 
to  Louisville.  This  change  was  made  before  the  meeting  of  the  fifth 
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Council.  In  answer  to  the  request  of  the  bishops  the  Holy  See 
appointed  the  Eight  Eeverend  Richard  Vincent  Whelan,  Bishop  of 
Richmond. 

In  the  Fifth  Council,  May  14,  1843,  sixteen  of  the  twenty-three 
Dioceses  were  represented  by  their  bishops.  The  Vicariate  Apos- 
tolic of  Texas,  established  since  the  close  of  the  fourth  Council,  was 
represented  by  Bishop  Odin,  and  Charleston,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Bishop  England,  by  the  Administrator,  the  Very  Reverend  Richard 
Baker.  The  Council  petitioned  for  new  Sees  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
Hartford  and  Little  Rock,  for  a Vicariate  Apostolic  in  Oregon,  and 
again  asked  for  a See  at  Pittsburg.  All  of  these  requests  were 
granted,  as  appears  from  a letter  of  Propaganda  to  Archbishop 
Eccleston  dated  September  30,  1843. 

The  Sixth  Council,  May  10,  1846,  was  attended  by  twenty-three 
bishops,  all  the  Dioceses  except  Monterey,  which  was  subject  directly 
to  the  Holy  See,  being  represented.  By  a letter  dated  July  3,  1847, 
Propaganda  informed  Archbishop  Eccleston  of  the  erection  of  the 
new  Dioceses  asked  for  at  Albany,  Buffalo  and  Cleveland. 

“Up  to  the  year  1843  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  was  the  only 
Metropolitan  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Provincial  Councils,  con- 
voked by  Archbishops  Whitfield  and  Eccleston,  were  attended  by  the 
Bishops  of  Sees  which  had  been  established  within  the  limits  of 
the  old  Diocese  of  New  Orleans,  although  the  Bishop  of  Mobile  alone 
was  a Suffragan  of  Baltimore.  The  Diocese  of  Saint  Louis  had  no 
fixed  limits  at  the  West,  and  was  regarded  as  extending  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Missionaries  were  sent  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  beyond. 
England,  however,  claimed  the  territory  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  Holy 
See,  apparently  unaware  of  the  ultimately  recognized  claims  of  the 
United  States,  treated  it  as  British  territory,  and  on  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1843,  erected  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Oregon,  connecting  it 
virtually  with  the  Church  in  Canada.  In  July,  1846,  Oregon  City  was 
made  an  Archiepiscopal  See,  and  Suffragan  Sees  were  erected  at  Walla 
Walla  and  Vancouver  Island,  while  other  districts  were  laid  off  for 
future  Dioceses.  The  Bishop  of  Saint  Louis  thus  beheld  a whole  Ec- 
clesiastical Province  created  in  a remote  part  of  what  he  had  always 
regarded  as  his  own  Diocese.  When  the  authorities  in  Rome  at  last 
recognized  the  consequences  of  their  action,  Pope  Pius  IX,  on  the 
8th  day  of  October,  1847,  made  Saint  Louis  a Metropolitan  See,  with 
Dubuque,  Nashville,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  as  Suffragans.  This  made 
three  Ecclesiastical  Provinces  in  the  United  States;  and  the  Province 
of  Baltimore,  no  longer  included  Tennessee,  Illinois,  or  Wisconsin. 
There  was,  however,  a general  wish  that  the  bishops  of  the  three 
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Provinces  should  meet  in  a council  embracing  the  whole  country.  To 
carry  out  this  view,  Archbishop  Eccleston  issued,  on  the  23rd  of  Sep- 
tember, 1848,  letters  to  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishops  and  Right 
Reverend  Bishops,  convoking  a Plenary  Council.  The  original  plan 
was  not  carried  out,  as  the  Archbishop  of  Oregon  City  and  his  Suffra- 
gans represented  that  on  account  of  the  great  distance  they  could  not 
well  attend.  The  Council  held  May,  1849,  was  accordingly  styled  the 
Seventh  Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore.”* 

Shea  does  not  refer  to  his  authority  for  the  assertion  made  in  the 
last  sentence  of  the  quotation  just  given  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Council,  as  published  in  1851,  to  indicate  that  such  was 
the  Archbishop’s  intention,  although  the  reasons  given  are  very  plau- 
sible. This  Seventh  Provincial  Council  was  opened,  May  6,  1849. 
Archbishop  Eccleston  presided  and  the  Most  Reverend  Peter  Richard 
Kenrick,  Archbishop  of  Saint  Louis,  was  also  present.  Twenty- 
three  bishops  attended,  representing  all  the  Dioceses  except  Mon- 
terey and  the  Dioceses  of  Oregon.  The  Council  asked  the  Holy  See 
to  make  three  new  Archiepiscopal  Sees: — 1.  New  Orleans  with 
Mobile,  Natchez,  Little  Rock  and  Galveston  as  Suffragans;  2.  Cin- 
cinnati with  Louisville,  Detroit,  Vincennes  and  Cleveland;  3.  New 
York  with  Boston,  Hartford,  Albany  and  Buffalo.  For  Saint  Louis 
which  had  been  made  an  Archdiocese  in  1847  the  Council  suggested 
as  Suffragans  Dubuque,  Chicago,  Nashville  and  Milwaukee.  This 
left  Philadelphia,  Charleston,  Richmond  and  Pittsburg  as  Suffragans 
of  Baltimore.  The  Bishops  also  asked  for  Baltimore  the  honor  of 
the  Primacy,  but  this  was  deferred  by  the  Holy  See  to  another  time. 
Cardinal  Fransoni,  Prefect  of  Propaganda,  notified  the  Archbishop 
of  Baltimore  by  a letter  dated  August  9, 1850,  that  the  new  Provinces 
asked  for  had  been  erected.  New  Dioceses  were  also  erected  at 
Savannah  and  Wheeling  in  the  Baltimore  Province;  at  Saint  Paul 
in  the  Province  of  Saint  Louis ; and  the  Vicariates  of  New  Mexico, 
and  of  Indian  Territory. 

There  were  now  in  the  United  States  six  Provinces  embracing 
thirty-one  Dioceses,  the  Diocese  of  Monterey  subject  directly  to  the 
Holy  See,  and  two  Vicariates  Apostolic.  By  a Brief  of  August  19, 
1851,  Pope  Pius  IX  appointed  the  Most  Reverend  Francis  Patrick 
Kenrick,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  Apostolic  Delegate  to  convoke  the 
Fibst  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore.  This  Council  was  opened  in 


*Shka,  o.  on  vol.  4,  p.  36. 
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the  Cathedral  at  Baltimore,  on  the  third  Sunday  after  Easter,  May  9, 
1852,  with  all  the  solemnity  usual  on  such  occasions.  All  the  Dio- 
ceses and  Vicariates  were  represented  by  their  respective  bishops  ex- 
cept two.  The  Bishop  of  Vincennes  was  in  Europe.  Bishop  Demers 
of  Vancouver’s  Island  was  not  present  and  as  the  Acts  of  the  Council 
made  no  note  of  his  absence,  it  appears  probable  that  he  had  not  been 
invited.  His  Diocese  although  a part  of  the  Province  of  Oregon 
was  not  in  the  United  States.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  here  that 
Bishop  Demers  was  present  at  the  Second  Plenary  Council  in  1866, 
and  that  the  Diocese  was  represented  at  the  Third  Plenary  Council, 
in  1884,  by  the  Very  Reverend  John  N.  Lemmens  who  signed  as 
Procurator  of  the  Administrator  of  the  vacant  Diocese.  The  Bishop 
of  Monterey  was  present  by  the  expressed  desire  of  the  Pope.  The 
work  of  this  Council  for  the  further  development  of  the  hierarchy 
consisted  in  asking  for  new  Dioceses  at  Portland,  Burlington,  Brook- 
lyn, Newark,  Erie,  Covington,  Quincy,  Santa  Fe  and  Natchitoches, 
and  for  a Vicariate  in  Michigan.  For  California  the  bishops  sug- 
gested an  Archdiocese  at  San  Francisco  with  Monterey  as  Suffragan. 
All  these  requests  were  granted.  The  Council  also  asked  for  a new 
Diocese  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  for  a Vicariate  in  Florida  and  for 
an  Archbishop  at  Boston,  but  these  requests  were  not  granted.  The 
Vicariate  was  established  in  1857,  Wilmington  was  made  a Diocese 
in  1868,  while  Boston  was  not  made  an  Archdiocese  until  1875.  The 
Diocese  of  Erie  was  added  to  the  Province  of  Baltimore  in  1853 ; 
Harrisburg,  Scranton,  Wilmington  and  the  Vicariate  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  1868,  and  Saint  Augustine  in  1870.  In  1875,  Philadelphia 
was  made  an  Archbishopric  with  all  the  Dioceses  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  as  Suffragans.  The  Baltimore  Province  was  thus  re- 
duced to  its  present  limits,  the  Atlantic  States  from  Delaware  to 
Florida. 

The  Diocese  of  Baltimore,  as  we  have  seen,  was  erected  in  1798 
and  it  was  made  an  Archdiocese  in  1808.  Embracing  as  it  did  all 
of  the  original  thirteen  colonies,  it  is  now  reduced  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Western  Shore  of  Maryland,  with  an  area  of  6,463 
square  miles  and  is,  in  territory,  one  of  the  small  Dioceses  in  the 
country.8  It  has,  in  1915,  546  priests,  210  churches,  46  chapels 
and  a Catholic  population  of  261,000. 


•The  Laity’s  Directory  of  1822  has  the  following  description  of  the  State  of 
religion  in  the  Bishopric  of  Baltimore . “ Baltimore  contains  four  neat  and  hand- 
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1.  BALTIMORE  (1789) 

1.  The  first  Bishop  of  Baltimore  was  the  Most  Reverend  John  Carroll 
who  was  bora  at  Upper  Marlboro,  Maryland,  January  8,  1735.  He  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1753  and  was  ordained  at  Liege,  Belgium,  February 
14,  1761.  (Reuss,  Biog.  Cyclo.)  After  the  suppression  of  the  Society,  he 
retired,  in  1773,  to  England,  but  after  a short  stay,  returned  to  America  in 
1774  and  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  the  mission  in  Maryland.  He  was 
appointed  Prefect  Apostolic,  November  26,  1784;  was  made  first  Bishop 
of  Baltimore,  November  6,  1789  and  was  consecrated  at  Lulworth  Castle  by 
the  Right  Rev.  Charles  Walmesley,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Western  District 
of  England,  August  15, 1790.  He  became  the  first  Archbishop,  April  8, 1808 
and  died,  December  2, 1815. 

The  Right  Reverend  Lawrence  Graessel  was  appointed  in  1793  Coadju- 
tor to  Bishop  Carroll,  with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Samosata,  but  he  died 
before  being  consecrated. 

2.  The  Most  Reverend  Leonard  Neale  was  bora  at  Port  Tobacco,  Mary- 
land, October  15,  1746.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  September  7, 1767, 
and  was  ordained  at  Liege,  June  5,  1773.  (Reuss,  Biog.  Cyclo.)  He  was 
appointed  titular  Bishop  of  Gortyna  and  Coadjutor,  April  17,  1795,  and 
was  consecrated,  December  7,  1800.  The  Bulls  sent  in  1795,  and  subse- 
quently in  duplicate,  were  lost.  In  January,  1800,  they  were  forwarded  for 
the  third  time,  from  Venice,  by  Cardinal  Borgia  and  were  received  at  Balti- 
more in  the  summer.  Hence  the  long  interval.  He  became  Archbishop, 
December  2,  1815  and  died,  June  17,  1817. 

3.  The  Most  Reverend  Ambrose  Marechal  was  bora  in  France,  August 
28,  1764;  was  ordained  at  Bordeaux,  at  Pentecost  1792,  and  said  his  first 
Mass  at  Baltimore.  He  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  January  16, 
1816,  but  declined  the  honor.  He  was  made  titular  Bishop  of  Stauropolis  and 
Coadjutor,  July  14,  1817.  As  Archbishop  Neale  was  already  dead  at  that 
time,  he  became  Archbishop  immediately.  He  was  consecrated,  December  14, 
1817  and  died,  June  28,  1828. 

4.  The  Most  Reverend  James  Whitfield  was  bora  in  England,  Novem- 
ber 3,  1770,  and  was  ordained  at  Lyons,  France,  July  24,  1809.  He  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Appolonia  and  Coadjutor,  January  8,  1828.  (Bulls 


some  churches:  the  Cathedral,  Saint  Patrick’s,  Saint  John's  and  Saint  Mary’s. 
In  Washington  City  there  are  two  spacious  and  handsome  churches;  in  George- 
town adjacent,  also  two  neat  churches;  in  the  City  of  Alexandria,  one;  in  Fred- 
ericktown,  one;  in  Emittsburg  also  one;  besides  twenty-eight  dispersed  through- 
out the  country  parts.”  The  Saint  John’s  above  mentioned  was  a German 
church  on  the  site  of  the  present  Saint  Alphonsus,  and  Saint  Mary’s  was  the 
Seminary  Chapel.  The  Washington  churches  were  Saint  Patrick’s  and  Saint 
Peter's,  and  one  of  the  Georgetown  churches  was  evidently  the  chapel  of  the 
Visitation  Convent. 
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did  not  arrive  until  after  Archbishop  Marshal’s  death).  He  was  conse- 
crated, May  25,  1828  and  died,  October  19,  1834. 

5.  The  Most  Reverend  Samuel  Eccleston  was  bora  in  Kent  County,  Mary- 
land, June  27,  1801  and  was  ordained  at  Baltimore,  April  24,  1825. 
He  was  consecrated  titular  Bishop  of  Thermias  and  Coadjutor,  September 
14,  1834,  became  Archbishop,  October  19,  1834  and  died,  April  22,  1851. 

6.  The  Most  Reverend  Francis  Patrick  Kenrick  was  bora  in  Dublin, 
Ireland,  December  3, 1796  and  was  ordained  at  Rome,  April  7, 1821.  He  was 
consecrated  titular  Bishop  of  Arath,  and  Coadjutor  of  Philadelphia,  June  6, 
1830,  and  was  appointed  Apostolic  Administrator  of  the  Diocese.  He  became 
Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  April  22,  1842,  was  translated  to  Baltimore,  August 
19,  1851  and  died,  July  8,  1863.  He  presided  as  Apostolic  Delegate  over 
the  First  Plenary  Council  in  1852. 

7.  The  Most  Reverend  Martin  John  Spalding  was  bora  in  Kentucky, 
May  23,  1810,  and  was  ordained  at  Rome,  August  13,  1834.  He  was  conse- 
crated titular  Bishop  of  Lengone  and  Coadjutor  of  Louisville,  September  10, 
1848,  and  became  Bishop  of  Louisville,  February  11,  1850.  He  was  made 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  May  3,  1864,  and  died,  February  7,  1872.  Arch- 
bishop Spalding  presided  as  Apostolic  Delegate  over  the  Second  Plenary 
Council  of  Baltimore  in  1866. 

8.  The  Most  Reverend  James  Roosevelt  Bayley  was  bora  in  New  York, 
August  23,  1814,  and  was  ordained,  March  2,  1844.  He  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Newark,  October  30,  1853,  and  became  Archbishop  of  Baltimore, 
July  30,  1872.  He  died,  October  3,  1877. 

9.  His  Eminence  James  Cardinal  Gibbons  was  bora  at  Baltimore, 
July  23, 1834  and  was  ordained,  June  30, 1861.  He  was  made  titular  Bishop 
of  Adramyttium  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  North  Carolina,  March  3,  1868  and 
was  consecrated,  August  16,  1868.  He  was  transferred  to  Richmond,  July 
30,  1872,  was  appointed  titular  Bishop  of  Gionopolis  and  Coadjutor  of 
Baltimore,  May  25,  1877,  and  became  Archbishop,  October  3,  1877.  He  was 
created  Cardinal  Priest  of  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere,  June  7,  1886.  He 
presided  as  Apostolic  Delegate  over  the  Third  Plenary  Council  in  1884. 

The  Right  Reverend  Owen  B.  Corrigan  was  appointed  titular  Bishop 

of  Macra  and  Auxiliary,  September  29,  1908,  and  was  consecrated,  January 

10.  1909. 

2.  RICHMOND  (1820) 

The  Diocese  of  Richmond  was  erected  July  1,  1820,  by  Pope  Pius 
VII,  and  comprised  the  State  of  Virginia.  It  was  erected  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  Archbishop  Marshal,  and  the  Holy  See  soon  realized  that 
the  judgment  of  the  Archbishop  was  correct  and  placed  the  Diocese  under 
the  administration  of  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  Bishop  Kelly  being 
transferred.  The  Diocese  at  the  present  day  is  partly  in  the  State  of 
West  Virginia.  Its  area  is  31,518  square  miles  in  Virginia  and  3,290  in 
West  Virginia,  a total  of  34,808  square  miles.  It  has,  in  1915,  67 
priests,  85  churches,  99  chapels  and  stations  and  a Catholic  population 
of  43,000. 
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1.  The  first  Bishop  the  Right  Reverend  Patrick  Kelly,  was  bom  in 
Ireland  April  16,  1779,  and  was  ordained  at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  July  18,  1802. 
He  was  consecrated,  August  24,  1820,  was  transferred,  in  1822,  to  the  See 
of  Waterford  and  Lismore  in  Ireland  and  died,  October  8,  1829. 

2.  After  an  interval  of  twenty  years  the  second  Bishop  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Richard  Vincent  Whelan,  bom  at  Baltimore,  January  28,  1809  and 
ordained  in  France,  May  1,  1831,  was  consecrated,  March  21,  1841.  He 
was  transferred  to  Wheeling,  July  22,  1850,  and  died  at  Baltimore,  July  7, 
1874,  being  at  that  time  the  senior  Bishop  of  the  United  States. 

3.  The  Right  Reverend  John  McGill,  bom  at  Philadelphia,  November 
4,  1809,  was  ordained  at  Bardstown,  June  13,  1835,  was  consecrated,  Novem- 
ber 10,  1850  and  died,  January  14,  1872. 

4.  The  fourth  Bishop  of  Richmond  was  Cardinal  Gibbons  whose  record 
is  found  in  the  Diocese  of  Baltimore. 

5.  The  Right  Reverend  John  J.  Keane,  bom  in  Ireland,  September  12, 
1839  and  ordained,  at  Baltimore,  July  2,  1866,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Richmond  and  Administrator  of  the  Vicariate  of  North  Carolina,  August  25, 
1878.  He  was  made  titular  Bishop  of  Jassus,  September  7, 1888,  and  became 
the  first  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America.  After  his  resignation 
of  the  Rectorship  of  the  University,  September  29,  1896,  he  went  to  Rome, 
was  made  titular  Archbishop  of  Damascus,  Assistant  at  the  Pontifical  Throne, 
Canon  of  Saint  John  Lateran  and  Consultor  to  the  Propaganda.  He  was 
made  Archbishop  of  Dubuque,  July  24,  1900.  (See  Dubuque.) 

6.  The  Right  Reverend  Augustine  Van  de  Vyver,  bom  January  7, 
1846,  was  consecrated,  October  20,  1889  and  died,  October  16,  1911. 

7.  The  present  Bishop,  the  Right  Reverend  Denis  J.  O’Connell,  was 
bom  in  Ireland,  January  28,  1849  and  was  ordained  at  Rome,  May  26, 
1877.  Whilst  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University,  he  was  made  titular  Bishop 
of  Sebaste,  December  24,  1907,  and  was  consecrated,  May  3,  1908.  He  was 
appointed  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  San  Francisco,  December  21,  1908,  and 
became  Bishop  of  Richmond,  January  19,  1912. 

3.  CHARLESTON  (1820) 

The  Diocese  of  Charleston  was  erected  July  12,  1820,  by  Pope  Pius 
VII.  As  originally  constituted,  it  covered  the  three  States  of  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia;  and  for  a time  Bishop  England 
had  also  the  administration  of  Eastern  Florida,  which  is  now  the  Dio- 
cese of  Saint  Augustine.  The  State  of  Georgia  was  separated  from 
Charleston  in  1850  and  now  forms  the  Diocese  of  Savannah.  In 
1868,  North  Carolina  was  made  a Vicariate  Apostolic.  At  the  present 
day,  therefore,  the  Diocese  is  restricted  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
an  area  of  30,170  square  miles.  It  has,  in  1915,  23  priests,  32  churches, 
83  stations  and  chapels  and  a Catholic  population  of  9,300  of  which 
5,500  are  in  the  city  of  Charleston. 

1.  The  first  Bishop  was  the  Right  Reverend  John  England,  bom  in 
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Ireland,  September  23, 1786,  and  ordained,  October  11,  1808.  He  was  conse- 
crated, September  21,  1820,  and  died,  April  11,  1842. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Clancy  was  appointed  Coadjutor  to  Bishop  Eng- 
land but  was  made  Vicar  Apostolic  of  British  Guiana  in  1838  and  died  in 

1847. 

2.  The  Right  Reverend  Ignatius  A.  Reynolds,  bora  in  Kentucky,  Au- 
gust 22,  1798  and  ordained,  October  24,  1823,  was  consecrated,  March  19, 
1844,  and  died,  March  6,  1855. 

3.  The  Right  Reverend  Patrick  N.  Lynch,  bora  in  Ireland,  March  10, 
1817,  and  ordained  at  Rome,  April  5,  1840,  was  consecrated,  March  14,  1858, 
and  died,  February  26,  1882.  The  long  interval  of  three  years  after  the 
death  of  Bishop  Reynolds  was  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  Reverend  Dr. 
McCaffrey  of  Mount  Saint  Mary’s  College  to  accept  the  appointment. 

4.  The  present  Bishop  is  the  Right  Reverend  Henry  P.  Northrop, 
bom  at  Charleston,  May  5,  1842,  and  ordained  at  Rome,  June  25,  1865.  He 
was  appointed  titular  Bishop  of  Rosalia  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  North  Caro- 
lina, September  16,  1881,  and  was  transferred  to  Charleston,  January  27, 
1883. 

4.  WHEELING  (1850) 

The  Diocese  of  Wheeling  was  erected  by  Pope  Pius  IX,  July  23, 
1850,  and  comprised  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  as  it  was 
at  that  time.  The  State  of  West  Virginia  was  created  in  1863  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Diocese  of  Wheeling  is  now  in  that  State.  Its 
area  is  29,172  square  miles;  21,355  square  miles  in  West  Virginia,  and 
7,817  square  miles  in  Virginia.  It  has,  in  1915,  104  priests,  113 
churches,  90  stations  and  chapels,  and  a Catholic  population  of  55,000. 

1.  The  first  Bishop  was  the  Right  Reverend  Richard  Vincent  Whelan, 
bom  at  Baltimore,  January  28,  1809,  and  ordained  in  France,  May  1,  1831. 
He  was  consecrated,  March  21,  1841  as  Bishop  of  Richmond,  was  transferred 
to  Wheeling,  July  23,  1850,  and  died,  July  7,  1874.  He  was  at  the  time 
of  his  death  the  senior  Bishop  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  Right  Reverend  John  Joseph  Kain  was  bora  at  Martinsburg, 
West  Virginia,  May  31,  1841,  and  was  ordained,  July  2,  1866.  He  was 
consecrated,  May  23,  1875,  and  was  transferred  to  Saint  Louis,  May  21,  1893. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  (October  13,  1903)  he  was  Archbishop  of  that  City. 
(See  Saint  Louis.) 

3.  The  present  Bishop  is  the  Right  Reverend  Patrick  James  Donahue, 
bom  in  England,  April  15,  1849,  and  ordained  at  Baltimore,  December  23, 
1885.  He  was  appointed,  January  22,  1894,  and  was  consecrated,  April  8, 
1894. 

5.  SAVANNAH  (1850) 

The  State  of  Georgia,  until  1820,  was  a part  of  the  Diocese  of  Balti- 
more and  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Diocese  of  Charleston  until  July 
19,  1850,  when,  with  Eastern  Florida,  it  was  erected  as  the  Diocese  of 
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Savannah  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  Florida  was  separated  from  Savannah  in 
1857  and  the  Diocese  now  comprises  the  State  of  Georgia,  an  area  of 
58,980  square  miles.  It  has,  in  1915,  68  priests,  55  churches,  89  sta- 
tions and  chapels  and  a Catholic  population  of  about  18,768. 

1.  The  first  Bishop  was  the  Right  Reverend  Francis  X.  Gartland, 
bora  in  Ireland,  January  19,  1805,  and  ordained  at  Philadelphia,  August  5, 
1832.  He  was  consecrated,  November  10, 1850,  and  died,  September  20, 1854, 
of  yellow  fever. 

2.  The  Right  Reverend  John  Barry,  born  in  Ireland  in  1799  and  or- 
dained at  Charleston,  September  24,  1825;  was  consecrated,  August  2,  1857. 
He  died,  November  21,  1859,  at  Paris  in  France. 

3.  The  Right  Reverend  Augustine  Yerot,  born  in  France,  May  23, 
1805,  and  ordained  at  Paris,  September  20,  1828,  was  consecrated,  April  25, 
1858,  titular  Bishop  of  Danaba  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Florida.  He  became 
Bishop  of  Savannah  in  July,  1861.  On  March  11,  1870,  he  was  made  the 
first  Bishop  of  Saint  Augustine.  He  died,  June  10,  1876. 

4.  The  Right  Reverend  Ignatius  Persico  was  born  at  Naples,  January 
30,  1823,  became  a Capuchin  and  was  ordained,  January  24,  1846,  also  at 
Naples.  He  was  named  titular  Bishop  of  Gratianople,  March  8,  1854,  and 
Coadjutor  to  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Bombay,  India,  and  was  consecrated 
at  Bombay,  June  4,  1854.  In  1856  he  was  made  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Hin- 
dustan and  Thibet,  which  he  resigned  in  1860.  The  writer  of  his  life  in  the 
Catholic  Encyclopedia  says  that  in  1866  he  was  sent  on  a mission  to  the 
United  States  and  took  part  in  the  Second  Plenary  Council.  No  authority  is 
given  and  the  acts  of  the  Council  do  not  mention  the  name  of  Bishop  Persico. 
He  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Savannah,  March  20,  1870,  but  he  resigned  in 
1872  and  returned  to  Italy  being  named  titular  Bishop  of  Bolin  a.  In  1874, 
he  was  sent  as  Apostolic  Delegate  to  Canada,  and  in  1877,  was  commissioned 
to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  Malabar  Schism.  He  became  Bishop  of  Aquino 
in  Italy,  July  15,  1878,  which  See  he  resigned  the  same  year.  He  was  named 
titular  Archbishop  of  Damiata,  March  4,  1887  and  sent  on  the  mission  to 
Ireland,  which  created  so  much  noise  at  the  time.  He  was  created  Cardinal 
Priest,  of  the  title  of  Saint  Peter  in  Chains,  January  16,  1893  and  died, 
December  7,  1895,  in  his  73d  year.  Truly,  an  extended  and  varied  career. 

5.  The  Right  Reverend  William  H.  Gross,  C.  SS.  IL,  was  born  at  Balti- 
more, June  12,  1837,  entered  the  Redemptorist  order  and  was  ordained  at 
Annapolis,  Maryland,  March  21,  1863.  He  was  consecrated,  April  27,  1873, 
became  Archbishop  of  Oregon  City,  February  1,  1885  and  died,  November 
14, 1898. 

6.  The  Right  Reverend  Thomas  A.  Becker  was  bom  at  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, December  20,  1832,  and  was  ordained  at  Rome,  June  18,  1859. 
He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Wilmington,  August  16,  1868  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  Savannah,  March  26,  1886.  He  died,  July  29,  1899. 

7 The  present  Bishop  is  the  Right  Reverend  Benjamin  J.  Keiley,  bom 
October  13,  1847,  at  Petersburg,  Virginia,  and  ordained,  December  31,  1873. 
He  was  appointed,  February  26,  1900  and  was  consecrated,  June  3,  1900. 
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6.  WILMINGTON  (1868) 

The  State  of  Delaware  whicn  was  a part  of  the  Diocese  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  which  was  a part  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Baltimore,  and  the  two  Eastern  Shore  Counties  of  Virginia, 
which  belonged  to  the  Diocese  of  Richmond,  were  erected  into  the  Dio- 
cese of  Wilmington,  March  3,  1868,  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  Its  area  in  Dela- 
ware is  1,960  square  miles,  in  Maryland  3,461  square  miles,  and  in  Vir- 
ginia 790  square  miles,  a total  of  6,211  square  miles.  It  has,  in  1916, 
61  priests,  61  churches,  53  stations  and  chapels  and  a Catholic  popula- 
tion of  38,000. 

1.  The  first  Bishop  was  the  Right  Reverend  Thomas  A Becker,  conse- 
crated, August  16,  1868.  He  was  transferred  to  Savannah  in  1886.  (See 
Savannah.) 

2.  The  Right  Reverend  Alfred  A Curtis  was  born  in  Somerset  County, 
Maryland,  July  4,  1831,  was  received  into  the  Church  by  Cardinal  Newman 
in  1872,  and  was  ordained,  December  19,  1874.  He  was  consecrated,  Novem- 
ber 14,  1886,  and  resigned  in  1896,  being  named  titular  Bishop  of  Echinus. 
For  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  was  Vicar  General  of  Baltimore.  He 
died,  July  11,  1908. 

3.  The  present  Bishop  is  the  Right  Reverend  John  J.  Monaghan,  bora 
in  South  Carolina,  May  23, 1856,  and  ordained,  December  19,  1880.  He  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Wilmington,  January  26,  1897,  and  was  consecrated, 
May  9,  1897. 

7.  ST.  AUGUSTINE  (1857-1870) 

Saint  Augustine’s  religious  history  dates  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  Century.  It  was  a regularly  constituted  parish  of  the  Diocese 
of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Records  dating  from  1594  are  preserved  in  the 
Archives  of  the  present  Cathedral.  It  was  even  at  different  periods  the 
permanent  residence  of  the  Auxiliary  Bishops  of  the  Diocese  of  San- 
tiago. In  1787,  Saint  Augustine  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Bishop  of  Havana,  Cuba.  In  1825,  it  was  made  a part  of  the  Vicariate 
of  Alabama  and  Florida  under  Bishop  Portier.  In  1850,  Eastern  Flor- 
ida became  a part  of  the  newly  erected  Diocese  of  Savannah.  In  1857, 
Pius  IX  erected  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Florida. 

1.  The  Right  Reverend  Augustine  Verot  became  the  Vicar  Apostolic. 
In  July,  1861,  he  was  transferred  to  Savannah  but  when  the  Diocese  of 
Saint  Augustine  was  erected,  he  became  its  first  Bishop,  March  11, 1870.  He 
died,  June  10,  1876.  (See  Savannah.) 

2.  The  Right  Reverend  John  Moore  was  bom  in  Ireland,  June  27,  1836, 
and  was  ordained  at  Rome,  April  9,  1860.  He  died,  July  30,  1901. 

3.  The  Right  Reverend  William  John  Kenny,  bom  in  New  York  State, 
January  12,  1853,  and  ordained,  January  15,  1879,  was  consecrated,  May  18, 
1902.  He  died  October  23,  1913, 
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4.  The  present  Bishop  is  the  Right  Reverend  Michael  John  Curleyv 
born  in  Ireland  October  12,  1879  and  ordained,  March  19,  1904.  He  was 
appointed,  April  3, 1914,  and  was  consecrated,  June  30, 1914. 

8.  VICARIATE  APOSTOLIC  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  BELMONT 

ABBEY  (1868) 

The  Vicariate  was  erected,  March  3,  1868,  and  comprised  originally 
the  whole  State  of  North  Carolina,  which  until  that  time  had  been  a 
part  of  the  Diocese  of  Charleston. 

1.  The  first  Vicar  Apostolic  was  His  Eminence  James  Cardinal  Gibbons. 
(For  record  see  Baltimore.) 

2.  The  Right  Reverend  John  J.  Keane,  Bishop  of  Richmond,  was  admin- 
istrator of  the  Vicariate  from  August  25,  1878,  to  January  8,  1882.  (For 
record  see  Richmond  and  Dubuque.)  In  1886,  the  Rev.  Marie  S.  Gross  was 
appointed  Vicar  Apostolic,  but  he  declined  the  appointment  and  returned 
the  Bulls.  He  was  ordained  at  Baltimore  in  1868. 

3.  The  Right  Reverend  Henry  P.  Northrop  was  appointed  titular 
Bishop  of  Rosalia  and  Vicar  Apostolic,  September  16,  1881.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  Charleston,  January  27,  1883,  retaining  the  administration  of  the 
Vicariate  until  the  appointment  of  Bishop  Haid. 

4.  The  present  Vicar  Apostolic,  the  Right  Reverend  Leo  Haid,  0.  S.B  ., 
bom  at  Pittsburg,  July  15, 1849,  and  ordained,  December  21, 1872,  was  elected 
Abbot  of  Belmont,  July  14,  1885.  He  was  appointed  Vicar  Apostolic,  July 
15,  1887,  and  titular  Bishop  of  Messene,  February  4,  1888,  and  was  conse- 
crated, July  1, 1888.  On  June  8, 1910  Pope  Pius  X erected  eight  counties  of 
North  Carolina  into  the  Abbacy  Nullius  of  Belmont.  Bishop  Haid  is  the 
Abbot  Ordinary  and  it  is  provided  that  the  Abbots  of  Belmont  shall  be,  ex 
officio,  Vicars  Apostolic  of  North  Carolina  until  it  is  erected  into  a Diocese. 
There  are,  in  1915,  38  priests,  50  churches,  60  stations  and  chapels  and  a 
Catholic  population  of  7000. 

II.  THE  PROVINCE  OF  OREGON  CITY 

In  1834  the  Canadians  in  Oregon  wrote  to  the  Right  Reverend 
Bishop  Provencher,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Red  River,  as  the  nearest  Catholic 
authority,  for  a priest.  As  he  had  no  one  to  send,  he  advised  them  to 
apply  to  Quebec.  The  Bishop  of  Quebec  selected  the  Reverend  Francis 
Norbert  Blanchet,  a parish  priest  of  his  Diocese,  and  the  Reverend 
Modeste  Demers,  and  appointed  Father  Blanchet  his  Vicar  General  for 
Oregon.  After  a long  and  painful  journey  by  canoes  and  small  boats 
and  on  horseback,  these  pioneer  missionaries  reached  Fort  Vancouver, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  home  of  the  Church  in  Oregon,  Novem- 
ber 24,  1838.  As  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
was  in  dispute  and  was  not  finally  settled  for  several  years,  application 
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was  also  made  to  the  Bishop  of  Saint  Louis,  who  sent  the  celebrated 
Father  De  Smet  and  other  Jesuits,  who  worked  principally  among  the 
Indians. 

“ The  conditions  of  the  Oregon  mission  and  the  necessity  of  a distinct 
organization  for  it  had  been  represented  to  the  Sacred  Congregation  de 
Propaganda  Fide,  both  by  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  and  his  Suffra- 
gans and  by  the  Archbishop  of  Quebec.  The  Sovereign  Pontiff  accord- 
ingly by  his  brief  of  December,  1843  established  the  Vicariate  Apostolic 
of  Oregon,  embracing  all  the  territory  between  the  Mexican  Province 
of  California  at  the  south  and  the  Russian  Province  of  Alaska  at  the 
north  and  extending  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
an  immense  territory  of  about  375,000  square  miles.  The  Very  Reverend 
Francis  N.  Blanche!  was  appointed  titular  Bishop  of  Philadelphia  and 
Vicar  Apostolic,  but  on  representation  that  his  title  was  apt  to  lead  to 
confusion  he  was  transferred  to  Drasa,  May  7,  1844.  The  news  of  his 
appointment  did  not  reach  him  until  November  4,  1844." 

To  reach  Montreal  for  his  consecration,  Father  Blanchet  sailed 
for  London,  touching  at  Honolulu  and  rounding  Cape  Horn  and  back 
from  England  to  Boston.  Reaching  Montreal  after  a journey  of 
22,000  miles,  he  was  consecrated,  July  25,  1845,  by  the  Right  Reverend 
Ignatius  Bourget,  Bishop  of  that  Diocese.  “ Bishop  Blanchet  immedi- 
ately returned  to  Europe  and  proceeded  to  Rome  by  way  of  Belgium. 
On  his  representation  of  the  necessity  of  dividing  his  vast  Vicariate,  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  on  the  24th  day  of  July,  1846,  erected  the  Archi- 
episcopal  See  of  Oregon  City,  and  the  Dioceses  of  Nesqually,  Walla 
Walla,  Fort  Hall,  Colville,  Vancouver,  Princess  Charlotte’s  Island  and 
New  Caledonia.” # This  version  of  the  establishment  of  the  Oregon 
Province  is  confirmed  by  the  Catholic  Directory  of  1847  (p.  192),  where 
we  read:  “At  his  (Bishop  Blanchet’s)  request,  by  a recent  act  of  the 
Holy  See,  the  territory  of  Oregon  from  the  42d  to  the  54th  degree  of 
north  latitude  has  been  divided  into  eight  Diocesses,  viz. : Oregon  City, 
Nesqually,  Vancouver’s  Island  and  Princess  Charlotte  on  the  coast,  and 
Walla  Walla,  Fort  Hall,  Colville  and  New  Caledonia  in  the  interior. 
These  Diocesses  form  an  Ecclesiastical  Province  of  which  Oregon  City 
is  the  Metropolitan  See.  For  the  present  only  three  bishops  are  appoint- 
ed for  the  province,  viz. : those  of  Oregon  City,  Walla  Walla  and  Van- 
couver’s Island,  who  will  have  a provisional  jurisdiction  over  the  other 
Diocesses.  The  episcopal  districts  of  Vancouver’s  Island,  Princess  Char- 
lotte and  New  Caledonia  are  not  included  within  the  territory  belonging 
to  the  United  States.  The  Right  Reverend  Modeste  Demers,  one  of  the 
first  missionaries  who  visited  Oregon  in  1838,  has  been  charged  with  the 

4 Shea,  o.  c.,  vol.  4,  p.  316.  * Ibid.,  vol.  4,  p.  319. 
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See  of  Vancouver’s  Island  and  the  administration  of  the  two  other  dis- 
tricts  in  the  British  part  of  the  territory.  The  region  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States  embraces  the  five  other  Diocesses  above  mentioned. 
The  Archbishop  of  Oregon  City  has  also  the  administration  of  Nes- 
qually.  The  Bishop  of  Walla  Walla  has  the  present  administration  of 
Fort  Hall  and  Colville.” 

The  Directory  of  1852  tells  us  that  Bishop  Blanchet  was  transferred 
from  Walla  Walla  to  Nesqually,  May  31,  1850,  and  Fort  Hall  and  Col- 
ville are  no  longer  called  Dioceses  (as  they  had  been  in  all  the  previous 
directories)  but  districts,  with  however  separate  reports.  In  1854,  we 
are  told  that  “ Walla  Walla  has  been  suppressed  and  divided  between 
Oregon  City  and  Nesqually.”  The  Catholic  Directories  from  1915  back 
to  1894  give  July  29,  1849,  as  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Province  of  Oregon.  The  older  directories  give  the  date  as  1846,  which 
ie  undoubtedly  correct.  Why  the  change  was  made  is  a mystery  I have 
not  so  far  been  able  to  solve.  The  Province  at  the  present  time  com- 
prises the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  and  Alaska  Terri- 
tory. In  Oregon  there  are  two  Dioceses,  Oregon  City  and  Baker  City; 
in  Washington,  Seattle  and  Spokane;  in  Idaho,  Boise;  in  Montana, 
Helena  and  Great  Falls.  Alaska  is  a Prefecture  Apostolic. 

The  Diocese  of  Vancouver  Island  which  was  for  a long  time  one  of 
the  Suffragans  of  Oregon  City,  being  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  is 
now  after  several  changes  known  as  the  Diocese  of  Victoria,  B.  C.  The 
Archdiocese  of  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  is  an  entirely  different  Diocese,  being 
the  successor  of  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  British  Columbia.  The  Arch- 
diocese of  Oregon  City  at  present  comprises  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  about  one-third  of  the  whole,  with  an  area  of  21,398  square  miles. 
It  has,  in  1915,  122  priests,  106  churches.  111  stations  and  chapels  and 
a Catholic  population  of  about  60,000. 

1.  OREGON  CITY  (1843) 

1.  The  first  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Oregon  and  the  first  Bishop  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Oregon  City  was  the  Most  Reverend  Francis  Norbert  Blanchet, 
bom  in  Canada,  Province  of  Quebec,  September  30,  1795;  ordained,  July  18, 
1819;  Vicar  General  of  Quebec  for  Oregon,  1838;  Vicar  Apostolic,  1843; 
Archbishop,  July  24,  1846.  He  resigned  in  1880,  was  made  titular  Arch- 
bishop of  Amida  and  died,  June  18, 1883. 

2.  The  Most  Reverend  Charles  John  Seghers  succeeded  Archbishop 
Blanchet.  He  was  bom,  December  26,  1839,  at  Ghent,  Belgium,  and  was 
ordained,  May  30,  1863.  After  ten  years  of  strenuous  and  valuable  mission- 
ary labor  among  the  pioneer  whites  and  Indians,  he  was  appointed,  March 
23, 1873,  to  succeed  Bishop  Demers,  as  Bishop  of  Vancouver  Island.  He  was 
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appointed  December  10,  1878,  titular  Bishop  of  Emesa  and  Coadjutor  of 
Oregon  City  and  became  Archbishop,  December  20,  1880.  On  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a successor  for  Vancouver,  after  the  transfer  of  Bishop 
Brondel  to  Helena,  he  volunteered  to  return,  and  was  again  made  Bishop  of 
Vancouver,  April  2, 1885.  His  cruel  murder  whilst  on  a Visitation  of  Alaska, 
is  one  of  those  sad  incidents  of  our  Church  history,  that  will  keep  alive  for 
future  generations  the  name  of  Archbishop  Seghers,  as  a holy  missionary  and 
as  a martyr  to  his  zeal  for  souls.  He  died,  November  28,  1886. 

3.  The  Right  Reverend  William  H.  Gross  succeeded  Archbishop  Seghers. 
He  was  bora  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  June  12,  1837,  became  a Redemptorist 
and  was  ordained,  Mareh  21,  1863,  at  Annapolis,  Maryland.  He  was  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Savannah,  April  27,  1873,  became  Archbishop  of  Oregon 
City,  February  1, 1885  and  died,  November  14, 1898. 

4.  The  present  Archbishop,  the  Most  Reverend  Alexander  Christie, 
was  bom  in  Vermont,  January  2,  1848.  He  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Van- 
couver Island,  March  26,  1898  and  was  consecrated,  June  29,  1898.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  Archdiocese  of  Oregon  City,  February  12, 1899. 

2.  VANCOUVER  ISLAND  (1846) 

The  Diocese  of  Vancouver  Island  was  erected,  July  24,  1846,  at  the 
same  time  as  Oregon  City,  and  its  Bishop  was  a part  of  the  hierarchy 
of  the  United  States  until  June  19,  1903.  At  that  time  it  ceased  to  be 
a Suffragan  of  Oregon  City  and  was  made  an  Archdiocese.  The  name 
was  in  1904  changed  to  Victoria.  Again  in  1908  it  ceased  to  be  an 
Archdiocese  and  is  now  known  as  the  Diocese  of  Victoria,  Suffragan  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Vancouver,  B.  C.  As  such,  the  Bishop  is  a part  of 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

1.  The  first  Bishop  of  Vancouver  Island  was  the  Right  Reverend  Modeste 
Demers,  who  came  to  the  far-west  in  1838  as  the  companion  of  Archbishop 
Blanchet  and  shared  all  the  hardships  of  a pioneer  missionary.  He  was  born 
in  Canada,  October  11,  1809,  was  consecrated  first  Bishop  of  Vancouver 
Island,  November  30,  1847,  and  died,  July  27,  1871. 

2.  His  successor  was  Archbishop  Seghers  whose  record  is  found  under 
Oregon  City. 

3.  The  Right  Reverend  John  Baptist  Brondel,  consecrated  December  4, 
1879,  became  Bishop  of  Helena,  March  7, 1884.  After  him  came,  as  we  have 
seen,  Archbishop  Seghers. 

4.  The  Right  Reverend  John  N.  Lem  mens  was  bora  in  Holland,  June 
3,  1850  and  was  ordained  at  Louvain,  May  15,  1875.  He  represented  the 
Diocese  at  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  as  procurator  of  the 
Administrator,  the  Diocese  being  at  that  time  vacant.  He  was  consecrated, 
August  5, 1888,  and  died  in  Guatemala,  Central  America,  August  10, 1897. 

5.  His  successor  was  the  present  Archbishop  of  Oregon  City,  the  Most 
Reverend  Alexander  Christie  who  was  in  turn  succeeded  by 

6.  The  Most  Reverend  Bertram  Orth.  He  was  consecrated,  June  10, 
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1900,  was  made  Archbishop  of  Victoria,  Jane  25,  1903,  resigned  and  was 
made  titular  Archbishop  of  Amasea,  October  1, 1908. 

7.  The  present  Bishop  of  Victoria  is  the  Right  Reverend  Alexander 
McDonald,  consecrated  January  3,  1909. 

3.  WALLA  WALLA, — NESQUALLY, — SEATTLE  (1846—1850—1907) 

Among  the  Dioceses  into  which  the  Vicariate  of  Oregon  was 
divided,  July  24,  1846,  were  Walla  Walla  and  Nesqually.  Walla  Walla 
only  was  at  that  time  organized  by  the  appointment  of  a Bishop.  This 
Diocese  of  Walla  Walla  was  suppressed  and  merged  into  that  of  Nes- 
qually, May  31,  1850.  Finally,  September  11,  1907,  the  name  of  the 
Diocese  was  changed  to  Seattle.  Until  December  17,  1913,  it  com- 
prised the  whole  State  of  Washington.  Since  the  erection  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Spokane  it  covers  the  western  half  of  the  State,  with  an  area  of 
36,664  square  miles.  It  has,  in  1915,  118  priests,  137  churches  and  a 
Catholic  population  of  about  70,000. 

1.  The  Right  Reverend  Augustine  M.  A.  Blanche!,  the  first  bishop,  was 
a brother  of  Archbishop  Blanchet.  He  was  born  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
Canada,  August  22,  1797  and  was  ordained,  June  3,  1821.  He  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Walla  Walla,  September  27,  1846,  and  was  translated  to 
Nesqually,  May  31,  1850.  He  resigned  in  February  1879,  being  made  titular 
Bishop  of  Ibora  and  died,  February  25,  1887,  in  his  90th  year. 

2.  The  Right  Reverend  Aegidius  Junger,  second  Bishop  of  Nesqually, 
was  bom,  April  6,  1833,  in  Germany  and  was  ordained  at  Mechlin,  Belgium, 
June  27,  1862.  He  was  consecrated,  October  28,  1879,  and  died,  December 
26,  1895. 

3.  The  present  bishop  is  the  Right  Reverend  Edward  O’Dea,  bom, 
November  23,  1856,  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  ordained,  December  23, 
1882,  at  Montreal.  He  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Nesqually,  June  18,  1896, 
and  was  consecrated,  September  8,  1896.  He  was  named  Bishop  of  Seattle, 
September  11,  1907. 

4.  HELENA  (1868-1884) 

The  territory  of  Montana  was  included  in  the  Vicariate  of  Nebraska, 
established  in  1857.  Pope  Pius  IX  made  it  a separate  Vicariate,  March 
3,  1868,  which  originally  included  the  whole  State  of  Montana.  It  was 
erected  into  the  Diocese  of  Helena  by  Pope  Leo  XIII,  March  7,  1884, 
and  since  1904,  when  the  Diocese  of  Great  Falls  was  erected,  it  com- 
prises the  western  part  of  the  State  with  an  area  of  51,922  square  miles. 
The  Reverend  Augustine  Ravoux,  of  the  Diocese  of  Saint  Paul,  was 
named  as  the  Vicar  Apostolic  but  he  declined,  and  Montana  was  left 
under  the  administration  of  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Nebraska  until 

1.  The  Right  Reverend  John  Baptist  Brondel,  who  had  been  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Vancouver  Island,  December  14,  1879,  was  made  Vicar 
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Apostolic  of  Montana,  April  7,  1883  and  became  the  first  Bishop  of  Helena, 
March  7,  1884.  Bishop  Brondel  was  bom  at  Bruges,  Belgium,  February  23, 
1842,  and  was  ordained,  December  17,  1864.  He  died,  November  3,  1903. 

2.  The  present  bishop  is  the  Right  Reverend  John  Patrick  Carroll, 
bora  at  Dubuque,  February  22,  1864,  and  ordained,  July  7,  1886.  He  was 
appointed,  September  12, 1904,  and  was  consecrated,  December  21, 1904.  The 
Diocese  has,  in  1915,  80  priests,  81  churches,  162  stations  and  chapels  and  a 
Catholic  population  of  about  70,000. 

5.  BOISE  (1868-1893) 

Pope  Pius  IX,  March  3,  1868,  established  the  Vicariate  Apostolic 
of  Idaho,  to  comprise  what  was  then  the  Territory  and  is  now  the  State 
of  that  name.  It  was  erected  into  the  Diocese  of  Boise  by  Pope  Leo 
XIII,  August  25,  1893.  Its  area  is  84,290  square  miles,  and  it  has,  in 
1915,  57  priests,  87  churches  and  a Catholic  population  of  about  16,000. 

1.  The  first  Vicar  Apostolic  was  the  Right  Reverend  Louis  Lootens,  bora 
in  Belgium,  March  17,  1827,  and  ordained,  June  14,  1851.  He  was  conse- 
crated titular  Bishop  of  Castabala,  August  9,  1868,  resigned  the  Vicariate, 
July  16,  1876,  and  died,  January  13,  1898.  After  the  resignation  of  Bishop 
Lootens  the  Vicariate  was  administered  by  the  Archbishop  of  Oregon  City 
until  the  appointment  of 

2.  The  present  bishop,  the  Right  Reverend  Alphonsus  Joseph  Glorieux, 
who  was  bora,  February  1,  1844  and  ordained,  August  17,  1867.  He  was  ap- 
pointed titular  Bishop  of  Apollonia  and  Vicar  Apostolic,  March  3,  1885. 
He  was  consecrated,  April  19,  1885  and  became  the  first  Bishop  of  Boise, 
August  26,  1893. 

6.  BAKER  CITY  (1903) 

Pope  Pius  X divided  the  Diocese  of  Oregon  City  in  1903  and  erected 
the  Diocese  of  Baker  City,  which  covers  about  two-thirds  of  the  State 
of  Oregon,  with  an  area  of  65,683  square  miles.  It  has,  in  1915,  33 
priests,  43  churches,  9 chapels  and  a Catholic  population  of  6,450  with 
500  Indians. 

1.  The  first  and  present  bishop  is  the  Right  Reverend  Charles  J. 
O’Reilly,  bom  at  Saint  John’s,  New  Brunswick,  January  4,  1862,  and  or- 
dained, at  Portland,  Oregon,  June  29,  1890.  He  was  appointed,  June  10, 
1903,  and  was  consecrated,  August  25,  1903. 

7.  GREAT  FALLS  (1904) 

Pope  Pius  X divided  the  Diocese  of  Helena  and  erected  the  Diocese 
of  Great  Falls,  May  18,  1904.  It  comprises  eleven  counties  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  State  of  Montana  with  an  area  of  94,158  square  miles, 
and  has,  in  1915,  54  priests,  82  churches  and  a Catholic  population  of 
27,500,  with  4,310  Indians. 
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1.  The  first  and  present  bishop  is  the  Right  Reverend  Mathias  Clement 
Lenihan,  bom  at  Dubuque,  October  6,  1854,  and  ordained  at  Montreal,  De- 
cember 21,  1879,  the  first  native  of  Iowa  to  become  a priest.  He  was  ap- 
pointed, May  20,  1904,  and  was  consecrated,  September  21,  1904. 

8.  ALASKA— PREFECTURE  APOSTOLIC  (1894) 

The  general  history  of  Alaska  begins  in  1741  and  its  religious  his- 
tory about  1794,  when  the  Russians  introduced  Christianity.  The  Czar 
still  maintains  a salaried  hierarchy  there,  but  its  influence  is  dwindling 
away  before  American  missionary  endeavors.  Prior  to  the  purchase  of 
the  Territory  by  the  United  States  in  1867,  no  Catholic  priest  had 
sojourned  there.  The  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate  took  up  the  work  in 
1871  and  continued  it  until  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  trans- 
ferred to  Bishop  Seghers  in  1874,  who  visited  Alaska  in  1877.  As  we 
have  seen.  Bishop  Seghers  became  Archbishop  of  Oregon  but  later  went 
back  to  Vancouver  Island,  now  Victoria.  He  invited  the  Society  of 
Jesus  to  take  charge  of  the  mission  and  they  still  continue  the  work. 
Archbishop  Seghers  again  visited  Alaska  in  1886,  and  was  murdered 
there  by  his  servant  Fuller.  Pope  Leo  XIII  erected  the  Prefecture  Apos- 
tolic of  Alaska,  July  17,  1894.  Technically,  Alaska  is  not  a part  of  the 
Province  of  Oregon,  as  Prefects  Apostolic  are  subject  immediately  to 
the  Holy  See,  through  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide.  The 
first  Prefect  was  the  Very  Reverend  P.  Tosi,  S.  J.,  from  1894  to  1897. 
He  died  January  14,  1898.  The  Very  Reverend  John  B.  Ren&,  S.  J., 
was  Prefect  from  1897  to  1904.  The  present  Prefect  is  the  Very  Rev- 
erend Joseph  Raphael  Crimont,  S.  J.,  who  was  appointed  March  28, 
1904.  There  are  in  the  territory  21  priests,  and  10  lay  brothers  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  17  churches  and  19  missions  with  chapel  and  a Catho- 
lic population  of  about  7,000  whites  and  4,500  natives. 

in.  THE  PROVINCE  OF  SAINT  LOUIS  (1826-1847) 

“ The  Right  Reverend  Joseph  Rosati  was  elected  titular  Bishop  of  Ten- 
agre  on  August  13,  1822,  and  constituted  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Territories 
of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  to  which  Vicariate  Apostolic  Florida  was  added 
on  January  21,  1823.  This  Vicariate  Apostolic  was  abrogated  on  June  22, 
1823,  but  Bishop  Rosati  was  confirmed  as  Bishop  of  Tenagre,  and  consti- 
tuted Coadjutor  of  the  Right  Reverend  William  Du  Bourg,  Bishop  of  New 
Orleans,  and  was  consecrated  as  such  on  March  25, 1824,  by  Bishop  Du  Bourg 
in  the  church  of  the  Ascension  in  Donaldsonville,  Louisiana.  Bishop  Du 
Bourg  having  resigned  New  Orleans,  the  Diocese  of  New  Orleans  was  divided, 
and  Saint  Louis  was  erected  into  a Bishopric  on  July  2nd,  1826,  and  at  the 
same  time  Right  Reverend  Joseph  Rosati,  Bishop  of  Tenagre,  was  made  Ad- 
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ministrator  of  both  Dioceses,  New  Orleans  and  Saint  Louis.  On  March  20, 
1827,  Right  Reverend  Joseph  Rosati  was  transferred  from  the  See  of  Ten- 
agre  to  the  See  of  Saint  Louis,  and  made  also  administrator  of  the  See  of 
New  Orleans.” 

This  interesting  note  of  the  Catholic  Directory  does  not  tell  quite 
the  whole  story.  Bishop  Rosati  was  at  first  appointed  Bishop  of  New 
Orleans,  and  it  was  only  after  he  wrote  to  the  Prefect  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Propaganda,  earnestly  requesting  permission  to  decline  the 
appointment,  that  he  was  appointed  to  Saint  Louis  instead.  The  Dio- 
cese covered  an  immense  territory  including  not  only  the  Territory  of 
Arkansas,  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  the  western  portion  of  Illinois, 
which  Bishop  Du  Bourg  had  taken  under  his  care,  at  the  earnest  solici- 
tation of  Bishop  Flaget,  but  also  all  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  which 
extended,  along  the  Mississippi  River,  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
United  States  and  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Hence  we  find 
Bishop  Rosati,  in  answer  to  the  appeals  of  the  Indians,  sending  Father 
De  Smet  to  Oregon  in  1840.  In  1837  the  erection  of  the  Diocese  of 
Dubuque  relieved  Bishop  Rosati  of  all  the  territory  north  of  Missouri, 
lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  Rivers.  The  erection 
of  the  Dioceses  of  Little  Rock  and  Chicago,  in  1843,  and  of  the  Vicariate 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  1851,  gradually  reduced  the  Diocese  of 
Saint  Louis  to  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  Within  the  State, 
the  Diocese  of  Saint  Joseph  was  erected  in  1868  and  Kansas  City  in 
1880,  and  Saint  Louis  now  comprises  the  south-eastern  part  of  Missouri, 
with  an  area  of  26,235  square  miles.  It  has,  in  1915,  526  priests,  370 
churches  and  212  chapels  and  stations,  with  a Catholic  population  of 
385,000.  Saint  Louis  was  made  an  Archdiocese  July  20,  1847.  As  at 
first  established  the  Province  included  the  territory  now  forming  the 
Provinces  of  Dubuque  and  Saint  Paul.  At  present  it  comprises  the 
States  of  Missouri  and  Kansas.  There  are  five  Suffragan  Sees,  Saint 
Joseph  and  Kansas  City  in  Missouri,  and  Leavenworth,  Wichita  and 
Concordia  in  Kansas. 


1.  SAINT  LOUIS  (1826) 

1.  The  Right  Reverend  Joseph  Rosati  the  first  bishop  of  Saint  Louis 
was  bom  in  Italy,  January  12,  1789,  and  was  ordained,  February  10,  1811. 
He  belonged  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission  (Lazarists)  and  came  to 
America  in  1816.  He  was  consecrated,  March  25, 1824.  In  1840  he  was  sent 
by  the  Holy  See  on  an  important  mission  to  Hayti  which  he  successfully 
accomplished.  He  went  to  Rome  to  make  his  report  and  was  deputed  to 
return  to  the  Island  and  complete  his  work,  but  was  taken  sick  and  died  at 
Rome,  September  25,  1843. 

2.  The  Most  Reverend  Peter  Richard  Kenrick  bom  at  Dublin,  Ireland 
August  17,  1806,  and  ordained,  also  at  Dublin,  March  6,  1832,  was  consecrated, 
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November  30, 1841,  titular  Bishop  of  Drasa  and  Coadjutor  to  Bishop  Rosati. 
He  became  Bishop  of  Saint  Louis,  September  25,  1843.  He  was  made  first 
Archbishop  of  Saint  Louis,  July  20,  1847.  He  resigned  and  was  appointed 
titular  Archbishop  of  Marcianopolis,  May  21, 1895.  He  died,  March  4, 1896. 

3.  The  Most  Reverend  John  Joseph  Kain,born  at  Martinsburg,  West 
Virginia,  May  31,  1841  and  ordained  at  Baltimore,  July  2,  1866,  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Wheeling,  May  23,  1875.  He  was  transferred,  June  15, 
1893,  to  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of  Oxyrynchia,  and  appointed,  July  6,  1893, 
Coadjutor  to  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  of  Saint  Louis.  He  was  made 
Administrator  of  the  Diocese,  December  14,  1893  and  became  Archbishop  of 
Saint  Louis,  May  21,  1895.  He  died,  October  13,  1903. 

4.  The  present  archbishop  is  the  Most  Reverend  John  Joseph  Glennon, 
born,  July  14, 1862,  in  County  Meath,  Ireland,  and  ordained  at  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  December  20,  1884.  He  was  consecrated  titular  Bishop  of  Pinara 
and  Coadjutor  to  the  Bishop  of  Kansas  City,  June  29,  1896,  was  transferred 
to  Saint  Louis,  April  27,  1903,  as  Coadjutor  and  became  Archbishop  of 
Saint  Louis,  October  13,  1903. 

2.  SAINT  JOSEPH  (1868) 

The  Diocese  of  Saint  Joseph,  when  first  erected,  had  assigned  to  it 
that  part  of  Missouri  lying  between  the  Chariton  and  Missouri  Rivers, 
in  which  limits  the  first  bishop  found  about  600  families,  of  about  3,000 
people,  served  by  five  priests.  Twelve  Counties  from  the  Diocese  of 
Saint  Louis  were  added,  June  16,  1911,  and  the  Diocese  now  covers 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Mississippi  and 
has  an  area  of  18,206  square  miles.  It  has  81  priests,  93  churches,  33 
chapels  and  stations  and  a Catholic  population  of  35,000. 

1.  The  first  bishop  was  the  Right  Reverend  John  J.  Hogan,  bom  May 
10, 1829,  in  County  Limerick,  Ireland,  and  ordained  at  Saint  Louis,  April  10, 
1852.  He  was  consecrated,  September  13,  1868.  He  was  transferred  to 
Kansas  City,  September  10,  1880,  retaining  the  administration  of  Saint  Jo- 
seph, until  the  appointment  of  the  second  and  present  bishop.  He  died, 
February  21,  1913. 

2.  The  present  bishop,  the  Right  Reverend  Maurice  F.  Burke,  bom, 
May  5,  1845,  in  County  Limerick,  Ireland,  and  ordained  at  Rome,  May  22, 
1875,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Cheyenne,  August  9,  1887  and  was  conse- 
crated, October  28,  1887.  He  was  transferred  to  Saint  Joseph,  June  19, 
1893. 

3.  LEAVENWORTH  (1851-1877) 

Acting  on  the  petition  of  the  Seventh  Provincial  Council  of  Balti- 
more, Pope  Pius  IX  erected  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Indian  Territory 
to  include  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  not 
included  in  the  limits  of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  that 
is,  everything  west  of  those  States  from  the  Red  River  to  the  Rocky 
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Mountains.®  A glance  at  the  map  will  show  what  it  meant.  In  the 
course  of  years  this  territory  was  gradually  diminished  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  other  Vicariates,  which  in  turn  were  succeeded  by  the  Dio- 
ceses, which  we  now  see  in  existence.  By  1860,  it  came  to  be  called 
usually  the  Vicariate  of  Kansas  and  it  was  finally  erected  into  the 
Diocese  of  Leavenworth,  May  22,  1877.  The  Holy  See  authorized 
Bishop  Fink  May  29,  1891,  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Kansas  City,  and 
the  Diocese  was  for  some  years  named  after  that  city,  but  was  again 
restored  to  Leavenworth.  The  Diocese,  when  first  erected,  included  the 
whole  State  of  Kansas.  In  1887,  the  Dioceses  of  Wichita  and  Con- 
cordia were  erected  and  Leavenworth  is  now  confined  to  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  with  an  area  of  23,539  square  miles.  It  has  158 
priests,  128  churches,  27  stations  and  chapels  and  a Catholic  population 
of  70,000. 

1.  The  first  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Indian  Territory  was  the  Right  Reverend 
John  Baptist  Miege,  S.  J.  bom  in  Savoy,  September  18, 1815,  and  ordained 
at  Rome,  September  7, 1847.  He  was  consecrated,  titular  Bishop  of  Messene, 
March  25,  1851.  He  retired  in  December,  1874,  after  more  than  twenty-five 
years  of  strenuous  missionary  labor,  to  the  Jesuit  House  of  Studies  at  Wood* 
stock,  Maryland,  where  he  died,  July  21,  1884. 

2.  The  second  Vicar  Apostolic  was  the  Right  Reverend  Louis  M.  Fink, 
O.  S.  B.,  bora  at  Ratisbon,  Bavaria,  July  12,  1834.  He  became  a Benedictine 
in  1852  and  was  ordained,  May  28,  1857  at  Saint  Vincents  Abbey,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  consecrated,  titular  Bishop  of  Eucarpia,  June  11,  1871, 
became  the  first  bishop  of  Leavenworth,  May  22,  1877  and  died,  March  17, 
19°4. 

3.  The  Right  Reverend  Thomas  F.  Lillis,  bora  at  Lexington,  Mo., 
March  3,  1861,  and  ordained,  at  Kansas  City,  August  15,  1885,  was  conse- 
crated, December  27,  1904.  He  was  made  Coadjutor  of  Kansas  City,  March 
14, 1910  to  which  See  he  succeeded,  upon  the  death  of  Bishop  Hogan,  Febru- 
ary 28, 1913. 

4.  The  present  bishop  is  the  Right  Reverend  John  Ward,  bom  in  Ohio, 
May  23,  1857  and  ordained  July  17, 1884.  He  was  appointed,  November  24, 
1910,  and  was  consecrated,  November  25,  1910. 

4.  KANSAS  CITY  (1880) 

The  Diocese  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  was  erected,  September  10, 
1880,  and  includes  the  western  part  of  the  State,  south  of  the  Missouri 
River.  It  has  an  area  of  23,539  square  miles.  There  are  125  priests, 
107  churches,  42  stations  and  chapels  and  a Catholic  population  of 
70,000. 

1.  The  first  bishop  was  the  Right  Reverend  John  Joseph  Hogan,  born 
in  County  Limerick,  Ireland,  May  10,  1829  and  ordained  at  Saint  Louis, 
April  10,  1852.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Saint  Joseph,  September  13, 
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1868,  and  was  transferred  to  Kansas  City,  September  10,  1880,  and  died, 
February  21,  1913.  The  Most  Reverend  John  J.  Glennon,  Archbishop  of 
Saint  Louis  was  Coadjutor  to  Bishop  Hogan  from  1896  to  1903.  (See  Saint 
Louis.) 

2.  The  present  bishop  is  the  Right  Reverend  Thomas  F.  Lillis,  ordained 
August  15, 1885.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Leavenworth,  December  27, 
1904  and  was  appointed  titular  Bishop  of  Cibira  and  Coadjutor  to  Bishop 
Hogan,  March  14,  1910.  He  became  Bishop  of  Kansas  City,  February  21, 
1913. 

5.  WICHITA  (1887) 

The  Diocese  of  Wichita  was  erected,  August  2,  1887,  from  a part  of 
the  Diocese  of  Leavenworth  and  was  enlarged  by  an  addition  of  fourteen 
counties  in  1897.  It  includes  the  south-western  part  of  Kansas  with  an 
area  of  42,915  square  miles.  It  has  97  priests,  133  churches,  26  stations, 
and  chapels,  and  a Catholic  population  of  32,500. 

1.  The  first  bishop  appointed  for  the  Diocese  was  the  Right  Reverend 
James  O’Reilly,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  but  he  died,  July  26,  1887,  before  his 
consecration. 

2.  The  present  bishop  is  the  Right  Reverend  John  J.  Hennessy,  born 
in  County  Cork,  Ireland,  July  19,  1847  and  ordained,  at  Saint  Louis,  Novem- 
ber  28,  1869.  He  was  appointed,  August  28,  1888  and  was  consecrated, 
November  30,  1888. 

6.  CONCORDIA  (1887) 

The  Diocese  of  Concordia  was  erected,  August  2,  1887,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Diocese  of  Wichita.  It  includes  the  north-western  part  of 
the  State  of  Kansas  with  an  area  of  26,685  square  miles.  It  has  96 
priests,  91  churches,  15  chapels  and  stations  and  a Catholic  population 
of  30,000. 

1.  The  first  bishop,  the  Right  Reverend  Richard  Scannell,  was  born, 
May  12,  1845,  in  the  County  Cork,  Ireland,  and  was  ordained,  February  26, 
1871,  at  Dublin.  He  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Concordia,  August  9,  1887, 
was  consecrated,  November  30,  1887  and  was  transferred  to  Omaha,  January 
30,  1891.  The  Bishop  of  Wichita  then  became  administrator  of  the  Diocese 
and  it  was  not  until  1897  that, 

2.  The  Right  Reverend  Thaddeus  J.  Butler  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Concordia.  He  died  in  Rome,  July  17,  1897,  just  before  the  time  set  for 
his  consecration. 

3.  The  present  bishop  is  the  Right  Reverend  John  Francis  Cunning- 
ham, bora  June  20, 1842  and  ordained,  August  8,  1865.  He  was  appointed. 
May  14, 1898,  and  was  consecrated,  September  21, 1898. 

(To  be  oontmued) 

Right  Reverend  Owen  B.  Corrigan,  D.D., 
Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Baltimore . 
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Knowledge  being  the  accumulated  experience  of  man  and  the 
larger  part  of  that  experience  being  found  in  the  written  records 
created  in  the  course  of  the  day’s  work,  it  follows  that  the  preservation 
of  these  records  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  duties.  The  Catholic 
Church,  though  firm  in  her  reliance  upon  something  higher  than 
humanity,  can  nevertheless  ill  afford  to  be  neglectful  towards  the  rec- 
ord of  her  human  activities  and  all  the  more  so  in  the  present  state 
of  social  unrest.  With  half  the  world  in  violent  physical  upheaval, 
in  common  with  every  social  organization  she  faces  the  prospect  of 
being  confronted  with  fresh  and  unexpected  conditions  which,  how- 
ever powerless  they  may  be  to  alter  fundamentals,  may  yet  compel  a 
readjustment  and  change  of  attitude;  but  whether  or  not  changes 
occur,  the  record  of  today’s  decisions  will  be  of  unusual  value  from 
an  administrative  viewpoint  while,  historically,  it  may  develop  that 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  one  of  the  great  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  America.  For  this  reason  the  documentary  sins  of  omis- 
sion of  the  past  should  now  be  especially  guarded  against  in  caring 
for  the  records  of  today.  Along  with  vigilance,  should  go  a deal  of 
energy  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power  toward  repairing  the  damage  done 
through  carelessness  in  that  past. 

The  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  in  large  part  the  history  of 
mankind  from  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era.  Her  records  are  con- 
sequently a most  valuable  repository  of  human  experience  and  of 
prime  importance  to  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  development 
of  Christian  civilization.  The  preservation  of  these  records  is  then 
a duty  difficult  to  evade  and  one,  the  non-performance  of  which  is 
minus  an  adequate  excuse. 

The  records  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States  may  be  roughly 
divided  as  follows:  parochial,  diocesan,  archdiocesan  and  provincial; 
corporation  records  of  the  various  religious  orders  and  organizations, 
Jesuit,  Paulist,  Franciscan,  Christian  Brothers,  etc.,  etc.;  those  of 
the  apostolic  delegation,  which  are  in  a distinct  class  by  themselves, 
while  the  mass  of  documentary  material  accumulating  in  the  various 
Catholic  educational  and  charitable  institutions  is  of  yet  a different 
character.  Within  these  groups  again  a division  of  papers  into  two 
390 
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classes  can  be  made,  those  purely  ecclesiastical  and  those  purely  busi- 
ness^ and  for  these  latter,  such  as  bills,  receipts,  contracts,  etc.,  no 
advice  as  to  care  is  necessary,  for  they  are  ephemeral  in  character 
and  merit  no  consideration  beyond  that  of  usual  business  caution. 
Aside  from  such,  there  appears  to  be  little  in  the  way  of  parish  rec- 
ords which  are  not  in  the  form  of  record-books,  bound  volumes  whose 
physical  form  and  consequent  strength  needs  but  a protecting  envelope 
of  canvas  to  insure  them  properly  against  ordinary  vicissitude.  It  is 
with  the  diocesan  archives  that  the  real  records  begin,  and  it  is  to  the 
episcopal  residence  that  every  parish  possessing  by  chance  loose  papers 
or  records  (other  than  volumes  of  registers)  dating  back  to  pioneer, 
Revolutionary,  ante-bellum,  Civil  War  and  the  Reconstruction  period 
should  send  such  papers  for  preservation. 

When,  however,  there  exist  certain  records  in  the  shape  of  loose, 
unbound  papers  which  could  not  properly  be  sent  to  the  episcopal 
archives,  they  may  be  stored  at  small  expense  of  time  and  trouble  in 
manila  paper  folders  of  medium  stiffness,  cut  to  such  dimensions  as 
to  be,  when  folded  once,  an  inch  or  so  larger  all  around  than  the 
average  size  of  the  documents  to  be  enclosed  when  the  latter  are  un- 
folded to  their  proper  dimensions.  The  manila  sheets  are  folded  half 
an  inch  from  the  middle,  which  provides  sufficient  margin  for  label- 
ing; a dozen  or  so  papers  may  be  filed  in  one  of  these  folders,  which 
are  then  stored  vertically  on  the  folded  edge  in  a covered  box  of 
wood  or  of  heavy  clay-board,  and  the  result  is  a cheap  and  convenient 
duplicate  of  the  expensive  vertical  filing  cabinets  which  have  proven 
so  efficient  in  present-day  administrative  practice.  This  method  is 
effective  where  the  number  of  documents  is  relatively  small;  it  can 
be  expanded  easily  to  care  for  ordinary  documentary  growth.  Where 
it  bulks  beyond  half  a dozen  boxes  of  folders,  however,  it  has  out- 
grown its  economy,  and  other  methods  should  be  adopted. 

The  arrangement  of  ecclesiastical  records  is  a subject  on  which  the 
layman  may  well  hesitate  to  express  an  opinion,  especially  as  many 
of  these  records,  unlike  those  of  civic  political  organizations,  are  apt 
to  remain  of  administrative  value  for  a longer  time  than  is  usually 
the  case  in  governmental  bureaus.  And,  as  entire  control  of  Catholic 
records  will  always  rest  with  the  clergy  and  all  investigation  therein 
be  actually  under  their  supervision,  it  would  seem  that  such  matters 
as  classification  and  arrangement  should,  perforce,  be  left  to  those 
most  familiar  with  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  Church. 
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However,  it  is  a safe  general  assumption  that  an  arrangement  of  a 
mass  of  ecclesiastical  documents  which  follows  strictly  the  creative 
sources  of  papers  and  represents  in  the  files  the  ecclesiastical  machin- 
ery of  bureaus  and  offices  that  created  them  will  be  quite  satisfactory, 
although  it  should  be  remembered  that  where  the  manuscripts  or 
documents  are  few  in  number  it  is  wise  to  ignore  a classification  more 
complex  than  the  material  itself  and  to  arrange  the  papers  in  some 
simple  order,  such  as  the  chronological,  working  out  other  needed 
consulting  conveniences  by  means  of  a card-index.  One  warning  should 
be  given  against  the  so-called  subjective  arrangement.  Experience 
has  proven  beyond  all  cavil  that  it  can  never  be  satisfactory ; indeed, 
where  this  arrangement  seems  most  adaptable  there  lurks  the  greatest 
danger,  for  unless  the  file  is  guarded  by  a careful  card-index,  it  soon 
becomes  a hopeless  tangle  from  the  varying  decisions  in  placing 
documents;  and  despite  the  most  careful  carding  it  will  develop  by 
usage  many  unexpected  and  irradicable  weaknesses. 

There  are  certain  fundamentals  to  be  observed  in  caring  for  and 
preserving  manuscript  material  that  cannot  too  often  be  called  to 
mind.  Among  them  is  the  necessity  for  a free  circulation  of  air 
through  a storage  repository  and  the  need  of  sunlight,  though  it 
should  not,  of  course,  be  permitted  to  fall  directly  upon  the  records 
themselves.  Dust,  though  personally  disagreeable,  is  unavoidable, 
and  where  proper  protective  measures  are  taken  for  the  records  is  of 
no  consideration.  Bound  volumes,  as  stated,  are  usually  sufficiently 
sturdy  to  require  no  consideration  beyond  a protective  cover  of  can- 
vas. If,  however,  the  volume  through  age  and  mishandling  has  de- 
teriorated, a slide-box  of  cheap  clay-board,  the  edges  stripped  with 
buckram,  has  considerable  protective  value;  a complete  box  of  this 
material  with  a hinge  cover  is  better  but  more  expensive,  while  re- 
binding could  probably  be  done  for  about  the  same  price  or  a little 
more.  Loose  manuscripts,  such  as  single  letters,  documents,  appoint- 
ments, decrees,  etc.,  need  special  consideration.  A series  of  letters 
or  a chain  of  correspondence  present  but  few  difficulties  once  their 
class  is  determined  and  their  growth  encompassed.  There  is  no 
doubt,  of  course,  that  the  vertical  filing  system  where  each  correspond- 
ent has  his  folder  and  where  letters  and  answers  are  kept  together 
is  the  best  device  known  for  current  files ; but  every  arrangement  of 
known  value  to  current  administrative  work  is  not  only  useless,  but 
hampering  for  historical  purposes.  The  needs  are  so  utterly  different 
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that  any  method  satisfactory  to  one  must  necessarily  be  incompetent 
to  the  other. 

A large  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  documents  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  America  fall  into  natural  classes  which  parallel  those  of 
our  civil  government  bureaus,  such  as  appointments,  authorizations, 
council  proceedings,  decrees  and  their  promulgations,  dispensations, 
diocesan  laws,  reports,  trial  records,  etc.,  etc.  While  under  the 
miscellany  may  be  grouped  the  official  correspondence  of  a general 
nature,  papers  relating  to  controversies,  the  administration  of  church 
property  and  the  documents  created  in  the  supervision  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  clergy  and  laity,  etc.  Much  of  the  first  group  will  be  in 
record  volume  form.  The  preservation  methods  to  be  adopted  for 
the  loose  papers  of  the  second  group  depend  upon  many  considera- 
tions, the  first  of  which  is  its  physical  aspect.  Granted  a mass  of 
single  documents  whose  administrative  life  is  finished  and  which  have 
become  archives  in  the  true  sense,  the  first  consideration  governing 
their  preservation  is  the  condition  of  the  papers.  If  this  is  good, 
they  can  be  filed  at  once,  either  by  mounting  and  binding  or  by  en- 
closing in  folders  of  thin  manila  paper  of  uniform  size,  one  manu- 
script to  each  folder,  and  by  filing  them  in  portfolios  of  cheap  clay- 
board  of  the  folder  dimension,  with  stiff  backs  hinged  with  binder’s 
cloth  or  buckram  and  a pair  of  tie  tapes.  If  these  portfolios  can  be 
fitted  to  slide-boxes  of  the  same  material  and  make,  it  will  be  found 
most  satisfactory  next  to  regular  bound  volumes.  The  cost  of  these 
portfolios  is  but  a few  cents,  and  with  the  slide-box  they  may  be 
obtained  in  quantities  from  any  good  bookbinding  establishment  quite 
cheap.  This  method  makes  for  economy  of  storage  room,  since  the 
boxes  stand  on  the  shelves  like  books  and  the  tie  tapes  and  side  pres- 
sure (the  portfolio  should  be  snugly  filled)  serve  to  keep  the  contents 
from  scraping  at  the  bottom.  When  papers  are  stored  thus,  the 
manila  folders  should  be  labeled  as  necessary  in  the  upper  lefthand 
corner,  which  makes  for  ease  of  consultation;  but  it  is  quite  per- 
missable  to  refrain  from  using  this  manila  folder,  which  affords  only 
a small  amount  of  protection  and  adds  greatly  to  the  time  necessary 
for  filing.  Manuscripts  should  be  stored  flat.  Never,  under  any 
circumstances,  rolled  up  or  folded  into  the  diabolical  old-fashioned 
filing  cabinet.  One  fold  in  a manuscript  is  a step  from  the  path  of 
righteousness,  two  a misdemeanor,  while  three  should  be  classed  with 
felony.  Where  papers  are  too  large  to  be  stored  when  opened  to  their 
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original  size,  they  should  be  deliberately  cut  (with  straight-edge  and 
knife,  never  with  the  scissors)  to  the  size  most  practicable,  and  at 
the  same  time  necessitating  the  least  number  of  cuts;  they  should 
then  be  hinged  with  lightweight  tracing  linen  and  folded  flat  to  the 
size  required.  The  reason  for  this  apparent  brutality  is  that  the  size 
of  the  manuscript  necessitates  folding  in  any  event,  and  sooner  or 
latter  it  would  break  in  the  folds,  so  it  is  better  to  make  a clean  cut 
between  the  lines  of  writing  and  fully  protect  the  manuscript  with  a 
hinge.  To  allow  it  to  wear  out  with  time  and  usage  risks  the  destruc- 
tion of  two  or  more  lines  of  writing. 

Repair  work  of  any  important  character  should  never  be  at- 
tempted by  any  but  experienced  hands.  A wide  knowledge  of  paper, 
the  kinds,  qualities,  effects  of  age  and  accident  and  its  behavior  under 
every  condition  is  necessary  before  one  is  justified  in  working  on  a 
manuscript  of  value.  A few  hints  of  a general  nature  may  be  given, 
however.  Every  manuscript  should  be  cleaned  and  pressed — that  is, 
all  the  wrinkles  removed  and  the  smudgings  of  dirt  lessened.  To 
accomplish  this  if  the  manuscript  is  much  begrimed  but  the  paper 
still  retains  its  life,  it  should  be  immersed  in  warm  (not  hot)  water 
in  a flat  pan,  similar  to  a photographer’s  developing  tray,  and  rocked 
gently  for  a time.  This  is  a perfectly  safe  proceeding  for  any  manu- 
script prior  to  the  year  1800  which  is  not  mildewed  or  brittle.  After 
that  date  the  quality  of  the  ink  is  doubtful,  and,  though  much  of  the 
writing  of  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  safe,  too  much 
care  cannot  be  observed  in  dealing  with  it.  A manuscript  in  ink 
that  shows  the  slightest  tendency  to  run  must  never,  of  course,  be 
moistened.  The  difficulties  encountered  with  the  aniline  and  cheap- 
ened inks  of  the  early  1820’s  are  too  many  and  varied  to  be  disposed 
of  in  a paragraph,  and  must  be  dismissed  with  the  suggestion  that  it 
is  best  to  turn  such  matters  over  to  the  man  who  is  skilled  in  the  use 
of  sizing  and  whose  practical  knowledge  and  experience  are  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  difficulties.  After  the  tray  bath  the  manuscript  is 
placed  between  blotters ; the  upper  blotter  is  then  rubbed  with  gentle 
pressure  for  a few  moments.  Never,  under  any  circumstances,  rub 
directly  upon  a damp  manuscript,  and  only  under  most  exceptionable 
circumstances  upon  a dry  ona 

If  the  manuscripts  are  not  soiled  enough  to  need  a bath,  they  are 
sandwiched  between  sheets  of  damp  (not  wet)  newspapers  (never  the 
Sunday  colored  supplement),  a single  sheet  of  newspaper,  a single 
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sheet  of  manuscript,  another  news-sheet,  another  manuscript,  and 
so  on.  The  degree  of  dampness  of  the  news-sheets  should  be  that 
which  just  stops  short  of  glistening  in  reflected  light.  After  three 
or  four  hours  the  manuscripts  should  be  removed  from  the  news- 
sheets  and  placed  between  sheets  of  smooth,  white,  unglazed  pulp- 
board,  sandwiched  singly  as  between  the  newspapers.  The  pulp-board 
is  sufficiently  porous  to  absorb  moisture,  and  is  best  adapted  to  this 
particular  need.  A pile  of  these,  a foot  or  two  high,  may  be  placed 
at  one  time  in  the  press.  Here  they  should  stay  about  ten  hours, 
care  having  been  taken  in  placing  them  between  the  boards  to  see  that 
no  edges  Are  turned  nor  wrinkles  folded  in.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  manuscripts  are  dried  out  perfectly  flat  and  present  a marvelously 
better  appearance.  The  torn  or  dilapidated  manuscripts  are  then 
ready  to  be  repaired ; but  on  this  a volume  could  be  written  without 
exhausting  the  subject  The  methods  used  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress were  borrowed  from  those  introduced  and  applied  with  such 
great  success  by  Father  Ehrle  of  the  Vatican  Library.  They  have 
been,  of  course,  modified  and  adapted  to  our  particular  needs  and  de- 
veloped by  experiment  and  practice  until  they  are  now  competent 
to  satisfy  every  legitimate  demand  made  upon  them.  We  use  for 
protecting  and  strengthening  our  manuscripts  a fine,  mercerized 
bolting  cloth  called  crepeline,  which  is  a mixture  of  cotton  or  silk 
gauze,  sometimes  known  under  the  trade  name  of  chiffon  No.  6486. 
It  is,  or  was,  of  French  manufacture,  and  can  be  obtained  from 
almost  any  large  dry-goods  house.  It  is  heavy  enough  in  texture 
amply  to  strengthen  the  most  dilapidated  manuscript,  yet  so  light 
in  weight  and  loose  in  weave  as  to  be  barely  discernable  when  prop- 
erly applied.  It  is  pasted  to  the  manuscript  with  a flour  and  water 
paste  of  the  following  formula : 1 cup  of  best  wheat  flour;  3 cups  cold 
water ; teaspoonful  of  powdered  alum ; 4 grains  of  white  arsenic . 
Beat  all  together  until  free  from  lumps ; put  in  a double  boiler  and  let 
it  boil  for  ten  minutes.  When  cold  remove  skin  from  top  and  beat 
up  well. 

This  paste  is  used  for  all  our  work.  Mucilage  or  the  various  man- 
ufactured white  pastes  on  the  market  should  never  be  used  for  manu- 
script work.  They  often  granulate  and  stain,  and  are  always  a 
doubtful  quantity.  The  manuscript  having  been  cleaned,  pressed  and 
repaired,  by  patching  where  necessary,  it  is  thinly  coated  with  the 
paste  by  means  of  a generous  size  camel’s  hair  brush  and  the  crepeline 
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laid  oil  It  is  then  placed  between  sheets  of  paraffine  paper,  put  be- 
tween pulp  boards  and  put  in  press  for  fifteen  minutes.  It  is  then 
removed  from  the  press,  the  paraffine  paper  is  taken  off,  and  it  is 
again  placed  between  sheets  of  pulp  boards  under  very  slight  pressure 
until  dry.  One  side  of  the  manuscript  should  not  be  crepelined  unless 
the  other  is  also,  for  the  resultant  unequal  strain  will  tend  to  keep 
it  ever  in  a state  of  curl  that  increases  the  liability  to  injury  each 
time  it  is  handled.  For  the  same  reason  parts  of  the  manuscript 
should  not  be  covered  with  the  crepelina  Either  encase  the  document 
entirely,  recto  and  verso,  or  put  no  crepeline  on  it  at  all,  as  it  is  not 
a substance  which  can  be  used  for  patching.  Paper  of  the  same 
weight,  weave  and  age  is  the  only  satisfactory  substance  for  patching 
a manuscript ; but  a general  description  of  patching  methods  would 
be  hardly  intelligible  from  the  infinite  involved  detail  which  is  de- 
pendent upon  circumstances. 

Parchments  minus  seals  may  be  treated  like  paper  in  order  to 
remove  wrinkles,  though  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  much  less 
tractable  than  paper;  and  the  best  results  obtainable  are  often  tem- 
porary. A great  deal  of  the  wrinkling  can  be  smoothed  out,  though 
curling  and  variation  in  dimension  are  almost  always  present.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  parchment  is  sensitive  to  every  change  in 
weather  conditions  and  to  its  varying  thickness,  which  is  sometimes 
considerable,  even  in  a small  skin.  It  is  fundamentally  necessary 
that  parchment  be  kept  under  pressure  at  all  times  when  not  being 
consulted.  The  lack  of  uniformity  in  size  and  shape,  too,  renders  it 
an  awkward  substance.  It  can  be  bound,  but  its  bulk  is  such  that 
even  in  a bound  volume  the  interleaving,  mounting  or  separating 
sheets  should  be  of  card  or  bristol  board.  This  adds  necessarily  to 
the  size  and  weight  of  the  volume,  while  it  cuts  down  the  number 
of  parchments  possible  in  each.  Seals  also  introduce  an  awkward 
element,  since  most  parchment  seals  are  pendant  rather  than  attached. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  such  as  the  leaden  seal  of  the  Pontifical  docu- 
ments from  the  Vatican  or  the  encased  wax  impression  popularly 
known  as  the  “snuff-box,”  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  mount  them  in 
a volume.  It  must  be  given  a separate  portfolio  of  stiff  boards,  prefer- 
ably buckram  or  canvas  covered,  with  a stiff,  square  pocket  of  proper 
size  to  contain  the  seal  attached  to  an  outer  edge.  Then,  if  an  in- 
dented cut  is  made  in  the  edge  enclosed  by  the  pocket,  so  that  the 
cord  or  ribbon  attachment  of  the  seal  can  fit  therein,  both  parchment 
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and  seal  are  amply  protected.  One  of  the  portfolio  tie  tapes  should 
be  fastened  to  the  outside  edge  of  the  seal  box,  so  that  the  tapes  when 
tied  prevent  the  seal  from  sliding  out  Where  such  a parchment 
belongs  in  a volume  its  location  in  portfolio  form  should  be  entered 
on  a page  left  blank  for  the  purpose  in  the  volume.  In  the  case  of 
attached  seals, — wafer,  embossed  or  wax,  protection  is  obtained  by 
inserting  an  interleaving  sheet  of  cardboard  somewhat  thicker  than 
the  seal  projection,  hinging  it  in  front  of  the  manuscript  and  cutting 
an  opening  in  the  card  so  that  it  falls  directly  over  the  seal.  Where 
it  is  possible  to  bind  collections  of  manuscripts,  this  should  always 
be  done,  and  here  the  papers  should  be  repaired  if  possible  and 
mounted  upon  sheets  of  thin  rope-manila,  as  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  of  papers,  while  at  the  same  time  the  cheapest.  For  looks, 
however,  but  for  no  other  reason,  white  paper  may  be  used  for  the 
mounting  sheet,  and  in  this  case  thin  linen  ledger  or  a heavy  bond 
is  good.  In  all  cases  the  mounting  sheet  must  be  cut  with  the  grain 
of  the  paper  running  the  vertical  dimension  to  insure  flexibility  in 
opening  after  binding,  a thing  impossible  if  the  grain  of  the  paper 
be  horizontal.  Manuscripts,  however,  should  not  be  mounted  unless 
they  can  be  bound  at  once,  as  handling  in  the  mounted  form,  while 
unbound,  greatly  increases  the  liability  of  damage.  The  mounting 
sheet  should  allow  a full  inch  and  a half  to  the  left,  beyond  the  de- 
sired size  of  the  page,  for  the  binder’s  fold  and  stitching ; the  estab- 
lished size  of  the  page  depends  upon  the  average  size  of  the  manu- 
scripts to  be  bound.  A margin  of  two  or  three  inches  all  around  the 
manuscript  is  ample ; but,  if  there  are  many  extra  large  manuscripts 
in  the  collection,  a size  must  be  decided  upon  that  will  accommodate 
them  with  the  least  amount  of  cutting  and  hinging  and,  at  the  same 
time,  not  increase,  unnecessarily,  the  size  of  the  volume  for  the  sake 
of  a small  percentage  of  the  papers.  A good  average  size  for  the 
mounting  sheet  is  10  inches  wide  by  14  inches  high,  exclusive  of  the 
necessary  extra  margin  for  the  binder’s  use.  The  general  method  of 
mounting  is  with  strips  of  the  lightest  weight  architect’s  tracing  linen 
(the  white,  not  the  blue  tinted)  about  one-half  inch  wide,  impinging 
equally  upon  manuscript  and  mounting  sheet  with  a fraction  of  an 
inch  free  from  paste  to  allow  free  play  as  a hinge.  It  is  usually  nec- 
essary to  take  off  the  glaze  of  the  linen  by  wetting  in  order  to  insure 
that  the  paste  will  hold ; but  this  makes  the  material  more  opaque, 
which  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  very  lightest-weight  linen  should 
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be  obtained,  since  it  sometimes  happens  that  a small  part  of  the  writ- 
ing must  be  covered  by  the  hinge.  A good  bond  paper  is  a fair  sub- 
stitute for  the  tracing  linen ; but  care  must  be  used  in  cutting  this  with 
the  grain  of  the  paper  running  lengthwise  with  the  strip  to  prevent 
unsightly  wrinkling  and  other  handling  difficulties.  There  are  differ- 
ent methods  of  placing  this  hinge,  either  concealing  it  or  not,  as  de- 
sired, by  folding  and  various  little  knacks  in  performing  this  pasting 
work,  such  as  the  use  of  protecting  slips  to  gauge  the  paste  line,  over- 
lap in  strip  length  and  paste-moistened  fingers  to  prevent  reduction 
of  the  sticking  area,  should  be  mastered  if  satisfactory  results  are  to 
be  expected.  Do  not  cut  these  strips  with  the  scissors ; a sharp  knife 
and  a straight-edge  should  be  used  in  all  work  where  a cut  of  greater 
length  than  an  inch  is  needed.  At  times  the  nature  of  the  manuscript 
is  such  that  it  must  be  hinged  at  the  top  instead  of  at  the  side;  in 
such  cases  it  is  a wise  precaution  to  paste  a neatly-printed  warning 
at  the  top  of  the  mounting  sheet,  otherwise  the  investigator  will  half 
tear  the  manuscript  from  the  mount,  if  he  does  nothing  worse,  before 
he  discovers  the  unusual  location  of  the  hinge.  Once  the  manuscripts 
are  mounted,  they  should  be  bound.  Any  convenient  number  of  sheets 
to  the  volume  may  be  established ; but  a thickness  of  over  two  inches 
will  be  found  cumbersome  to  handle  and,  with  increased  difficulty  in 
handling,  comes  increased  danger  of  accident  to  the  manuscripts. 
The  advantages  of  preservation  in  bound  form  are  too  obvious  to  need 
discussion;  but  a collection  likely  to  receive  numerous  additions 
should  not  be  bound  until  the  chance  of  increase  has  largely  disap- 
peared. As  the  compensating  stubs,  always  necessary  in  bound  vol- 
umes of  manuscripts,  will  easily  take  care  of  a dozen  or  so  papers  per 
volume,  the  possibility  of  a small  number  of  accessions  is  hardly  an 
offset  to  the  continued  risk  of  unbound  manuscripts. 

It  is  a mistake  to  assume  that  manuscripts  can  be  mounted  satis- 
factorily in  previously-made  blankbooks.  The  difficulties  incident  to 
proper  mounting  are  such  that  the  amount  saved  in  binding  costs  is 
more  than  balanced  by  the  time  consumed  in  struggling  with  the 
inherent  perversities  of  blankbooks,  to  say  nothing  of  the  risks  of 
damage  to  the  manuscripts  in  such  a process. 

Apparently  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  a move  can  be  made 
towards  centralizing  the  Catholic  records  in  the  United  States,  yet 
the  idea,  even  now,  can  be  given  serious  consideration.  The  records 
of  the  various  religious  Orders  will  never,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to 
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pass  from  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Orders  themselves;.  but 
consideration  of  possible  plans  looking  to  the  systematic  transfer  of 
the  archives  of  the  secular  clergy,  which  have  ceased  to  have  an  admin- 
istrative value,  to  a central  depository  such  as  might  be  developed  at 
the  Catholic  University  of  America,  at  Washington,  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  wholesome  results,  both  for  the  future  historian  of  the 
Church  as  well  as  for  the  historian  of  our  nation.  The  Church  is 
acquiring  more  and  more  a predominant  part  in  the  religious  activi- 
ties of  the  country,  and  her  history  will  only  be  written  adequately 
when  the  custodians  of  her  archives  meet  the  research-worker  at  least 
half  way. 

J.  C.  Fitzpatrick, 

Assistant  Chief,  Manuscript  Division, 

Library  of  Congress. 
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THE  RIGHT  REV.  RICHARD  LUKE  CONCANEN,  O.P., 
THE  FIRST  BISHOP  OF  NEW  YORK  (1747-1810) 


L CONCANEN  THE  PRIEST1 

The  little  that  has  been  written  on  the  first  bishop  of  New  York, 
the  Right  Rev.  Richard  L.  Concanen,  is  replete  with  statements  that 
are  vague  and  inaccurate, — oftentimes,  indeed,  quite  erroneous.2 
This  fact,  together  with  many  urgent  requests  from  various  quarters 
for  fuller  and  more  reliable  information  about  that  distinguished 
churchman,  is  father  to  the  present  article.  It  has  been  the  good  for- 
tune of  the  writer  to  collect  considerable  data  on  Dr.  Concanen,  much 
of  which  is  in  the  form  of  letters  from  the  learned  Dominican’s  own 


xThe  annexed  bibliography  will  show  the  reader  the  material  used  for  this 
sketch  of  Bishop  Concanen.  I.  Sources:  A.  MSS.  Archives  of  the  Dominican 
Master  General , Rome;  Archives  of  San  Clemente , Rome  (i.  e.,  notes  furnished 
to  the  writer  from  these  archives  by  Father  Louis  Nolan,  O.  P.) ; Archives  of 
Haverstock  Hill , London;  Archives  of  Tallaght , Ireland;  Archdiocesan  Archives, 
Dublin;  Archives  of  the  Propaganda , Rome, — (1)  Irlanda , 1811-1815,  Vol.  19, — 
(2)  Diario  di  Propaganda , 1808-1814  {Sommario,  1810-1814,  No.  27), — (3)  Con - 
gregazioni  Particolari , Vol.  145, — (4)  Atti  of  1814, — (5)  America  Centrals , 
Vols.  3 and  4;  Archdiocesan  Archives,  Baltimore;  Catholic  Archives  of  America , 
Notre  Dame  University.  To  these  may  be  added  'Notes  on  Bishop  Concanen 
furnished  to  the  writer  by  Rev.  Humbert  Mclnerney,  0.  P.  B.  Printed : Analecta 
Sacri  Ordinis  Praedicatorum , March,  1899,  and  January,  1900  (article:  Notes 
& servir  pour  Vhistoire  de  VOrdre  des  Fr fares  Pricheurs  dans  les  E tat s-TJnis 
d* Amerique,  which  is  copiously  footnoted  with  documents) ; Cardinal  Moran, 
Spicilegium  Ossoriense,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  525-550.  Dublin,  1884.  II.  Works:  A. 
General : Bayley,  A Brief  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the 
Island  of  New  York.  New  York,  1853;  Maziebe  Brady,  The  Episcopal  Succession 
in  England , Scotland  and  Ireland , Vols.  1 and  2.  Rome,  1876-1877 ; Clarke, 
Lives  of  the  Deceased  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States , 
Vol.  I,  pp.  140-143.  New  York,  1888;  Archivium  Hibemicum,  Vol.  I (1912), 
pp.  222-247 ; Cogan,  The  Diocese  of  Meath,  Ancient  and  Modem,  Vol.  Ill,  pp. 
196-286,  passim.  Dublin,  1870;  De  Burgo,  Hibernia  Dominicana.  Cologne,  1762; 
De  Coubcy-Shea  (i.  e.,  De  Courcy  translated  and  enlarged  by  Shea),  The 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  pp.  361-368.  New  York,  1856;  Fahey, 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Diocese  of  Kilmacduagh,  p.  378.  Dublin,  1893; 
Gams,  Series  Episcoporum  Ecclesiae  Catholicae,  pp.  171  and  225.  Ratisbon, 
1873;  O’Hart,  Irish  Pedigrees,  p.  234.  Dublin,  1876;  Nolan,  The  Irish  Domi~ 
hicians  in  Rome.  Rome,  1913;  O’Heyne  (Coleman’s  edition  and  translation), 
The  Irish  Dominicians  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Dundalk,  1902.  (Coleman 
has  added  to  the  above  work  a supplement  entitled:  Ancient  Dominican  Founda- 
tions. This  supplement  was  published  in  separate  book  form  at  Dundalk,  1902). 
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pen.  We  venture  to  hope  that,  through  a judicious  use  of  this  data, 
we  may  be  able  to  give  in  compact  form  a sketch  of  him  which  is 
as  accurate  as  can  now  be  written,  and  as  complete  as  our  purpose  and 
the  space  at  our  disposal  permit. 

Of  Bishop  Concanen’s  parentage,  the  exact  place  and  date  of  his 
birth,  his  early  education  or  the  time  of  his  entrance  among  the 
Friars  Preacher,  the  writer  has  been  unable  to  learn  little  that  is 
definite.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  was  a native  of  Ireland,  and 
that  he  was  bora  in  Connaught,  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Tuam. 
Both  the  county  of  Galway  and  that  of  Roscommon  have  been  given 
the  honor  of  being  the  place  of  his  birth.  A letter  to  Bishop  Carroll 
(December  20,  1803),  in  which  he  says  he  was  then  fifty-six  years 
of  age,  proves  that  he  was  bora  about  1747.  That  his  family  were 
well-to-do  and  that  he  received  a good  elementary  education  are  seen 
in  the  same  document,  where  he  calls  a Father  Connell  or  O’Connell, 
a former  Jesuit,  his  “old-time  friend  and  school-fellow.”  * No  doubt 

O'Laverty,  Bishops  of  Down  and  Connor ; Palmer,  Anglia  Dominicana , Part 
I,  ad  annum  1800  (MSS.  in  H overstock  Hill  Archives , London);  Renehan, 
Collections  on  Irish  Church  History.  Dublin,  1861;  Reuss,  Biographical  Encyclo- 
pedia of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  in  the  United  States,  Milwaukee,  1898;  Treacy, 
Irish  Schools  and  Scholars  in  Penal  Days ; O’Gorman,  A History  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  (VoL  IX  in  The  American  Church  History 
Series).  New  York,  1895;  Shea,  The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Most  Rev.  John 
Carroll.  New  York,  1888;  A History  of  the  Catholic  Church  Within  the  Limits 
of  the  United  States , Vol.  III.  New  York,  1890;  Smith,  The  Catholic  Church  i» 
New  York.  New  York,  1905.  (The  last  three  authors  mentioned  are  not  only 
quite  unsympathetic,  but  positively  unfair  and  unreliable  in  their  treatment  of 
Bishop  Concanen).  The  Dominican  Year  Book  for  1913,  pp.  74  and  ff.  (article: 
Saint  Rose,8  Priory , Springfield,  Washington  County,  Kentucky,  by  V.  F.  O'Dan- 
iel). B.  Special:  II  Rosario , Vol.  X (October,  1908),  pp.  450-463  (article:  II 
Primo  Vescovo  di  New  York,  Mons.  Riccardo  Luca  Concanen,  by  Fra  Remigio 
(Remi  Coulon) ; Le  Rosaire,  November,  1912,  pp.  347-349  (article:  Les  Eviques 
Dominicains  aux  Etats-Unis) ; Allocution  (French)  of  the  Most  Rev.  Hyacinth 
Cormier , O.  P.,  December  10,  1911,  on  the  occasion  of  taking  possession  of  his 
titular  chuch  of  the  Minerva  by  Cardinal  Farley.  (The  articles  of  II  Rosario 
and  Le  Rosaire  and  Father  Cormier's  Allocution  give  much  valuable  matter  on 
Bishop  Concanen;  but  they  contain  a number  of  inaccuracies). 

* Nolan,  The  Irish  Dominicans  in  Rome , pp.  40-50.  Rome,  1913,  is  a note- 
worthy exception  to  this.  Father  Nolan,  always  careful,  and  having  under  his 
eye  much  first-hand  information,  gives  many  valuable  facts  on  Bishop  Concanen. 
Yet  even  he  errs  in  the  date  of  the  Bishop's  death,  and  possibly  also  in  that  of 
his  ordination. 

• As  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  this  sketch.  Father  Concanen  repeatedly 
calls  this  priest  Connell,  while  Bishop  Carroll  speaks  of  bim  as  Rev.  Mr. 
O'Connell.  The  Society  of  Jesus  was  suppressed  at  this  period,  and  Father 
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he  completed  his  classical  course  before  joining  the  Dominicans.  Cir- 
cumstances hostile  to  Catholic  schools  in  Ireland  at  that  period 
obliged  the  youth  of  the  country  to  repair  to  the  Continent  for  their 
education.  There  are,  therefore,  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
young  Concanen  attended  a Jesuit  or  other  English  Catholic  college 
abroad.4  These  same  circumstances  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  to 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  compelled  the  Friars  Preacher 
of  Ireland  to  establish  novitiates  and  to  prepare  their  subjects  for  the 
priesthood  in  continental  Europe.  They  had  three  such  institu- 
tions,— the  College  of  Corpo  Santo,  Lisbon,  Portugal ; the  College  of 
San  Clemente  and  San  Sisto,  Home,  and  the  College  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  Louvain,  Belgium.  It  was  to  this  latter  convent,  most  prob- 
ably, that  Concanen  made  his  way,  when,  feeling  a call  to  a divine 
vocation,  he  sought  admission  into  the  Order  of  Saint  Dominic.5 

Connell  or  O’Connell,  like  his  friend  Bishop  Carroll,  belonged  to  it  at  the  time  of 
its  suppression. 

‘Archbishop  Troy,  whose  intimate  lifelong  friendship  with ' Concanen  and  his 
admiration  for  the  first  Bishop  of  New  York  makes  his  authority  in  this  matter 
unquestionable,  tells  us  that  Concanen  was  horn  in  the  ecclesiastical  province 
of  Tuam.  ( Cf . Troy,  Dublin  ( T ) , September  9,  1809,  to  the  prefect  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, Propaganda  Archives , Irlandat  VoL  19,  fol.  319).  Rev.  M.  H.  Mclnerney, 
O.  P.,  now  engaged  in  compiling  the  lives  of  the  Dominican  Bishops  of  Ireland, 
writes  us  that  Concanen  was  born  in  County  Galway,  while  Reuse,  Biographical 
Encyclopedia  (p.  25),  asserts  (on  the  authority  of  some  father  of  the  priory  of 
Drogheda,  Ireland)  that  he  was  a native  of  Roscommon.  O’Habt  {Irish  Pedi- 
grees, p.  234)  tells  us  that  the  Concanens  were  chiefs  in  the  baronies  of  Athlone 
and  Ballymoe  along  the  border  of  Roscommon  and  Galway,  and  it  would  seem 
that  our  friar  was  born  either  in  the  west  of  the  county  of  Roscommon  or  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  that  of  Galway.  This  supposition  would  explain  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  or  tradition  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Cf.  II  Rosario,  October, 
1908,  p.  452  (article:  II  Primo  Vescovo  di  New  York,  Mons.  Riccardo  Luca 
Concanen),  and  Analecta  Bacri  Ordinis  Praedicatorum,  March,  1899,  p.  89 
(article:  Notes  A servir,  etc.),  where  we  are  told  that  Concanen  was  born  in 
Dublin;  but  this  is  an  error  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a member  of 
the  Dominican  house  of  Dublin.  All,  or  nearly  all,  who  speak  of  the  subject, 
give  1738  as  the  date  of  his  birth;  but  the  Bishop’s  own  letter  to  Carroll  Bhows 
that  he  was  born  nine  years  later, — about  1741.  Rev.  M.  EL  Mclnerney,  O.  P. 
(in  notes  to  the  writer)  states  that  the  subject  of  our  sketch  received  his  classical 
course  in  Ireland.  But  the  facts  given  in  our  article  seem  to  justify  the  belief 
that  he  studied  in  some  continental  College.  His  letters  to  Doctor  Troy  from 
1808  to  1810  (in  Diocesan  Archives  of  Dublin, — in  book  form,  but  not  paged  or 
folioed)  speak  of  a sister  and  a brother,  and  seem  to  show  that  the  family  had 
met  with  financial  reverses;  in  his  will  he  left  a small  sum  to  “my  only  sister.” 

•Nolan,  (o.  <?.,  pp.  17,  40) ; id..  Notes  from  Archives  of  Ban  Clemente,  Rome. 
O’Heyne  (Coleman’s  edition),  pp.  112-120;  Colehan,  Ancient  Dominician  Foun- 
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The  date  of  his  entrance  into  the  order  and  his  age  at  the  time 
can  only  be  approximated  through  other  known  data.  Father  Louis 
Nolan  considers  it  a certainty  that  Concanen,  after  completing  his 
course  of  philosophy,  came  to  San  Clemente,  Rome,  to  begin  his 
theological  studies,  in  June,  1769;  and  the  bishop  himself,  as  has 
been  seen,  is  authority  for  placing  his  birth  at  about  1747.  These 
facts  warrant  us  in  assigning  the  date  of  his  entrance  into  the  order 
as  1765  or  1766,  and  placing  his  age  at  eighteen  or  nineteen  years.® 
When  he  received  the  religious  habit  he  added  the  name  of  Luke  to 
that  of  Richard,  which  he  had  received  in  baptism.  From  Louvain, 
when  he  had  taken  his  religious  vows,  the  young  novice  was  sent  for 
his  philosophical  studies  to  the  great  international  Dominican  House 
of  Studies,  the  Minerva,  Rome.  Although  there  is  no  document  to 
show  that  such  was  the  case,  the  Irish  friar’s  subsequent  career  justi- 
fies the  belief  that  his  brilliant  talents  led  to  his  being  sent,  as  was 
customary  in  such  cases,  to  that  celebrated  institution  of  learning. 
On  the  completion  of  his  course  of  philosophy  at  the  Minerva  (1769), 
as  Father  Nolan  tells  us,  he  went  to  the  college  of  San  Clemente  to 
begin  his  four  years  of  theology.  There  he  studied  under  such  men 
as  the  learned  Father  Thomas  Levins  and  the  great  Father  Thomas 
Troy,  later  Bishop  of  Ossory  from  1776  to  1786,  and  from  the  latter 
date  until  1823,  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Primate  of  Ireland.7 

From  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  San  Clemente  it  is  easy  to  follow 
the  course  of  Dr.  Concanen’s  life  until  the  day  of  his  death,  forty-one 
years  later.  At  San  Clemente,  as  is  shown  by  the  reports  of  the 
yearly  examinations,  the  tireless  application  and  great  talent  of  the 


dations , pp.  84*87,  and  De  Bubgo,  pp.  365-448,  all  speak  of  these  three  Irish 
foundations  in  Louvain,  Lisbon  and  Rome;  and  Treacy,  Irish  Schools  and 
Scholars  in  Penal  Days , pp.  93  ff.  and  104  ff.,  writes  of  those  of  Louvain  and 
Lisbon.  Louvain  has  evidently  been  mistaken  for  Lorraine,  which  is  responsible 
for  the  often  repeated  error  that  Father  Concanen  made  his  novitiate  in  Lorraine. 
The  Irish  Dominicans  never  had  a convent  in  Lorraine.  Cf.  Guilday,  English 
Catholic  Refugees  on  the  Continent , pp.  30-36,  London,  1914. 

•If  the  young  student  had  more  than  two  years  of  philosophy  and  general 
theology  before  beginning  the  study  of  Saint  Thomas  Summa  Theologies,  as 
would  ordinarily  have  been  the  case,  he  must  have  entered  the  order  in  1765. 
This  would  make  him  eighteen  years  old  at  the  time  he  received  the  habit  of 
the  Order. 

1 As  it  seems  hardly  probable  that  Concanen  had  only  two  years  of  philosophy 
and  general  theology,  it  is  very  likely  that  he  studied  philosophy  for  one  year  in 
Holy  Cross  College,  Louvain,  before  going  to  Rome. 
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young  student  won  the  admiration  of  his  superiors  and  professors. 
On  one  occasion,  July  15,  1772,  when  he  publicly  defended  a thesis 
on  the  Incarnation  in  the  Basilica  of  San  Clemente  before  an  assem- 
bly in  which  were  Cardinal  Maresfoschi,  Cardinal  Protector  of  Ire- 
land, Father  Thomas  de  Boxadors,  Master  General  of  the  Order,  and 
other  noted  ecclesiastics,  our  talented  young  friar  distinguished  him- 
self so  well  that  the  Cardinal  warmly  congratulated  Father  de  Boxa- 
dors on  having  Irish  students  at  Borne,  who  were  an  honor  both  to 
their  order  and  their  country.  But  to  one  who  can  read  behind  these 
reports  it  is  clearly  evident  that  Concanen  was  not  less  conspicuous 
for  his  sterling  virtues  and  exemplary  religious  life  than  for  his 
talents  and  industry.  In  accordance  with  an  immemorial  custom  of 
his  Order,  Concanen  was  raised  to  the  priesthood  before  the  comple- 
tion of  his  studies.  This  event,  as  Nolan  tells  us,  took  place  in  the 
Basilica  of  Saint  John  Lateran  on  December  22,  1770,  the  consecrat- 
ing prelate  being  the  Most  Rev.  Francis  Matthon,  Patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria.8 Father  Concanen’s  progress  in  his  studies  was  rapid  and 
thorough.  Accordingly,  early  in  1773,  at  the  request  of  his  supe- 
rior and  professors,  the  Father  General  of  the  Order  granted  him  a 
dispensation,  shortening  his  course  of  theology  by  six  months.  He 
then  obtained  the  Dominican  Lectorate  of  Sacred  Theology  after  a 
brilliant  examination  (February  4,  1773).  W’ith  this  began  the  dis- 
tinguished career  for  which  he  seemed  destined  from  the  beginning. 
On  March  17  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Master  of  novices 
at  San  Clemente,  a responsible  position,  which  he  filled  with  credit 
until  his  resignation,  seven  years  later  (December  5,  1779).  In 
quick  succession  the  young  priest  was  appointed  to  the  offices  of  sec- 
retary of  the  conventual  Council  (June  30,  1773),  professor  of  phi- 
losophy (September,  1773),  superior  of  his  Convent  (September  26, 
1774),  and  master  of  studies  on  November  15,  1775. 

These  various  positions  were  more  than  the  zealous  man  could 
attend  to  or  his  strength  stand.  When  Father  John  Connolly  (who 
was  later  to  succeed  him  in  the  See  of  New  York)  came  from  Lou- 
vain on  June  6,  1777,  Concanen  resigned  the  post  of  Master  of 


•As  it  would  be  an  extraordinary  thing  for  one  to  be  ordained  so  early  in 
his  studies,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  an  error  in  this  date,  and 
that  Concanen  was  ordained  in  1771,  not  1770.  This  supposition  seems  to  be 
sustained  by  the  fact  that  the  Analecta , ut  supra,  speaks  of  him  as  a priest  for 
the  first  time  in  April,  1772. 
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students  in  favor  of  his  younger  colleague.  During  the  same  year 
Father  Concanen  was  elected  a second  time  subprior  of  San  Clemente ; 
but  for  the  same  reasons  he  also  resigned  this  office,  July  2,  1778, 
and  was  again  succeeded  by  Connolly,  October  2,  1779.  Concanen, 
whose  two  years  as  teacher  of  philosophy  and  four  as  professor  of 
theology  had  brought  him  distinction,  became  Regent  of  studies  at 
San  Clemente  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  During  the  same  year  he 
received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  fathers  of  the  house  for  his  ap- 
pointment as  their  prior ; but  the  Father  General,  much  to  Concanen’s 
gratification,  refused  to  grant  a dispensation  from  the  constitutions 
of  the  Order,  forbidding  the  same  man  to  be  both  superior  and  regent 
in  a formal  house  of  studies.  In  addition  to  his  other  talents,  he 
manifested  noted  financial  ability.  Thu9,  on  March  2,  1881,  he  was 
appointed  Syndic  to  his  convent;  and  on  June  20,  1881,  he  was  again 
elected  prior.  This  time  Father  de  Quinones  granted  the  required 
dispensation.  But  the  next  year  Concanen  resigned  the  regency  over 
the  studies,  and  was  succeeded  for  the  third  time  by  Connolly. 
Father  Concanen  held  the  office  of  prior  of  San  Clemente  for  a period 
of  six  years,  or  two  successive  terms.  Connolly  also  succeeded  him 
as  prior.  Besides  being  a zealous  promotor  of  religious  observ- 
ance and  education,  Concanen  was  a splendid  administrator, 
and  improved  the  Convent  in  numerous  ways.  Some  of  the 
improvements  he  made,  it  is  said,  are  visible  to  this  day.  We 
have  mentioned,  somewhat  in  detail,  the  many  offices  held  by  Father 
Concanen,  for  they  go  to  show  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  Although 
his  various  positions  and  duties  as  superior  and  professor,  in  which 
he  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  learned  men  of  Rome, 
required  much  time  and  labor,  his  sphere  of  activity  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  lecture  hall  or  the  conventual  precincts.  His  zeal  for 
souls  led  him  to  do  much  preaching.  Possessed  of  no  ordinary  talent 
for  languages,  he  spoke  the  tongue  of  Dante  like  a native.  Gifted 
with  the  divine  afflatus,  he  acquired  a high  reputation  as  a pulpit 
orator ; and,  what  is  rare  for  foreigners,  he  became  recognized  as  one 
of  the  Eternal  City’s  eloquent  preachers  in  Italian.9  His  religious 
spirit,  ability  and  sterling  worth  caused  him  to  be  held  in  great 


•The  tradition  of  Father  Concanen’s  proficiency  in  Italian  and  his  eloquence 
still  lives  at  San  Clemente  and  among  his  brethren  in  Ireland.  It  is  remarkable 
how  his  memory  continues  to  be  cherished  at  San  Clemente  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  a century, — a sure  proof  of  the  strong  impress  he  left  on  the  place. 
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esteem  by  the  highest  authorities  in  his  Order.  For  these  reasons, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  second  term  of  his  priorship  at  San  Clemente, 
he  was  appointed  Penitentiary-apostolic  at  the  Basilica  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore.  About  the  same  time  he  was  summoned  by 
Father  de  Quinones  to  the  Minerva,  the  home  of  the  Order’s 
Master  General,  to  be  one  of  his  companions  or  assistants,  and 
was  made  titular  Provincial  of  Scotland.  The  fact  that  Concanen 
was  assistant  for  German  and  English  speaking  countries  shows  that 
he  knew  German  in  addition  to  English,  French,  Italian,  Irish  and 
Latin.  In  1792  or  1793,  after  the  death  of  Father  Charles  O’Kelly, 
Concanen,  who  had  meanwhile  been  advanced  successively  to  the 
Dominican  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  in  Sacred  Theology, 
was  promoted  to  succeed  Dr.  O’Kelly  as  theologian  in  the  historic 
Casanate  Library  attached  to  the  convent  of  the  Minerva.10 

In  addition  to  all  this,  shortly  after  his  promotion  to  the  See  of 
Ossory  (1776),  Bishop  Troy,  a lifelong  friend  and  admirer  of  Dr. 
Concanen,  appointed  the  tireless  Friar  Preacher  his  agent  at  the 
Propaganda.  This  position  Concanen  continued  to  hold,  when,  ten 
years  later,  Troy  became  metropolitan  of  Dublin.  Nearly  all  the 
prelates  of  Ireland  followed  the  example  of  their  great  leader,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  his  chosen  agent  at  the  court  of  Home  became 
the  agent  for  them  also.  Possibly  because  the  fame  of  his  efficiency 
and  willingness,  when  asked,  to  aid  the  Church  in  other  distant  lands 


"The  mss.  Acts  of  the  Chapter  of  the  Irish  Province  in  1111  show  that  hia 
brethren  then  requested  that  Father  Concanen  be  accorded  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Theology;  while  those  of  the  chapter  of  1789  show  that  he  was  then 
a Master.  Both  of  these  mss.  are  in  the  Tallaght  Archives.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  find  the  exact  date  these  degrees  were  conferred  upon  him.  To  a letter 
of  Archbishop  Troy  (December  14,  1793),  asking  that  Concanen  be  appointed  a 
theologian  to  the  Casanate  Library  to  succeed  Doctor  O’Kelly,  Father  de  Quinones 
has  appended  these  words:  “Che  ho  piacere  d’aver  prevenuti  i suoi  desideri,  e 
che  per  5 veda  se  gl’occore  altro  in  cui  posso  compiacerlo,”  which  show  that  this 
honor  had  been  conferred  on  Concanen  prior  to  that  date.  (Troy,  Dublin, 
December  14,  1793,  to  Quinones,  Rome;  Archives  of  Dominican  Master  General , 
Miscellanea  Provinciae  Hibernia e,  Codex  XIII,  157.  (This  letter  is  published 
in  the  Analecta , ut  supra,  p.  91).  The  Cassanate  Library,  although  despoiled 
of  many  of  its  precious  volumes  and  manuscripts  by  Napoleon,  remains  to  this 
day  one  of  the  finest  theological  and  philosophical  libraries  in  the  world.  It 
was  founded  and  endowed  late  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  learned  Cardinal 
Girolamo  Casanate,  whose  love  of  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  led  him  to  make  this 
disposition  of  his  wealth  in  order  to  propagate  the  teaching  of  the  great 
Dominican  theologian. 
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than  that  of  his  birth  had  gone  abroad,  we  find  this  zealous  son  of 
Saint  Dominic  acting  in  the  same  capacity  for  Bishop  Milner  and 
other  Vicars-apostolic  of  England,  for  the  missions  of  Holland,  Mar- 
tinque,  etc.,  and  finally  for  Bishop  Carroll  of  Baltimore.11 

These  duties  and  the  exact  care  with  which  he  discharged  them 
made  Father  Concanen’s  career  in  the  capital  of  Christendom  one 
of  singular  brilliancy  and  usefulness  amidst  the  host  of  learned  and 
distinguished  personages  gathered  there  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
They  brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of  all  Home  and  into  intimate 
contact  with  the  Holy  Father  and  the  Cardinals  of  the  Propaganda* 
Possibly  no  name  was  better  or  more  favorably  known  in  the  Eternal 
City  than  his.  He  became  a favorite  of  Pius  VI,  who  sent  him  to 
Ireland  in  July,  1792,  with  the  pallium  for  Most  Rev.  Richard 
O’Reilly,  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  On  November  19,  1798,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  same  Pontiff  Bishop  of  the  united  Sees  of  Kilmac- 
duagh  and  Kilfenora,  Ireland.  But  Concanen’s  religious  humility 
forbade  him  to  accept  the  honor.  Pius  VI,  then  in  exile,  died 
(August,  1799)  before  his  refusal  could  be  acted  upon;  and  it  was 
not  until  after  Pius  VII  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Peter  (March 
14,  1800)  that  Father  Concanen  succeeded  in  escaping  the  dreaded 
dignity.  He  thus  speaks  of  the  event  to  a friend : 

"...  Conscious  of  my  inability  for  the  awful  Episcopal  Charge, 

I have,  from  the  very  beginning,  renounced  my  appointment.  Tho* 
my  resignation  cannot  be  accepted  of  till  after  the  election  of  the 
new  Pope,  yet  I have  no  room  to  doubt  but  it  will  be  readily  ad- 
mitted; especially  as  I have  forwarded  and  recommended  to  the 
Cardinals  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  a proposition  received  this 
week  from  the  Canons  and  Priests  of  the  two  united  Dioceses,  to 
which  I am  nominated,  in  favor  of  a most  deserving  Gentleman,  a 
Mr.  Archdeacon,  native  of  Cork.  I am  resolved  to  live  and  die  in 
the  obscure  and  retired  way  of  life  I have  chosen  from  my  youth. 

wu 

11  Concanen,  Rome,  to  Carroll,  December  20,  1803,  (Baltimore  Archives , Case 
2,  T.  1) ; Concanen  to  Troy,  March  25,  May  21,  1808;  March  22,  May  20,  and 
September  27,  1809;  January  3 and  25,  April  18  and  June  3,  1810,  (in  the  Dublin 
Archives , ut  supra). 

n Maziebe  Beady,  Episcopal  Succession,  VoL  I,  p.  231,  and  VoL  II,  p.  168; 
Fahey,  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Diocese  of  Kilmacduagh , p.  378;  Concanen, 
Rome,  February  22,  1800,  to  Rev.  William  O’Brien,  New  York  ( Baltimore 
Archives,  Case  2,  T.  1 ) ; the  Prefect  of  Propaganda,  May  24,  1808,  to  Carroll 
(Propaganda  Archives,  America  Centrals , Vol.  Ill,  ff.  306-307 ) ; Atti  of  the 
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Again,  in  1802, 12  Concanen  was  proposed  for  the  See  of  Raphoe; 
and  it  is  probable  that  bis  resolution  not  to  accept  any  such  ecclesiasti- 
cal dignity  prevented  him  from  being  appointed  its  bishop.13  Pius 
VI  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Father  Concanen,  but  Gregory  Louis 
Chiaramonti,  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Immola,  who  was  elected  as  his  suc- 
cessor at  Venice  on  March  14,  1800,  and  who  took  the  name  of  Pius 
VII,  soon  became  even  a more  ardent  admirer  of  the  learned  Domini- 
can.14 Concanen  was  at  the  full  tide  of  his  usefulness  at  the  time 
Pius  VII  ascended  the  papal  throne.  He  had  shortly  before  prepared 
the  way  for  a correspondence  with  Bishop  Carroll  from  which  was 
soon  to  rise  a strong  bond  of  friendship  and  affection  between  the 
American  son  of  Saint  Ignatius  and  the  Irish  son  of  Saint  Dominic, 
and  which  was  to  be  of  great  aid  to  the  former  in  his  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  Church  of  the  United  States.  He  had,  moreover,  long  enter- 
tained a predilection  for  America  and  Americans,  and  had  cherished 
an  ardent  desire  to  come  to  missions  here,  a desire  which  had  been 
thwarted  only  by  his  duties  at  Rome. 

The  correspondence  between  Rev.  R.  L.  Concanen  and  the  father 
of  the  Catholic  heirarchy  of  the  United  States  began,  it  would  seem, 
through  two  other  Friars  Preacher  who  were  intimate  friends  of 
both, — Archbishop  Troy  of  Dublin  and  Rev.  William  O’Brien,  the 


Propaganda  for  1814  (fol.  194).  Gams,  as  is  shown  by  Brady,  Fahey  and 
the  Acta  of  1814,  is  in  error  when  he  gives  March  21,  1799,  as  the  date  of 
Concanen’s  appointment  to  Kilmacduagh  and  Kilfenora.  Concanen’s  letter  and 
the  same  Atti  set  aside  the  assertion  of  DeCourcy-Shea  (p.  363),  Clarke  (p.  142) 
and  others  that  he  declined  his  Irish  appointment  because  of  the  damp  climate 
of  Ireland,  and  accepted  that  of  New  York  in  preference.  The  two  appointments 
were  ten  years  apart.  The  Atti  tell  us  that  he  declined  the  Irish  sees  with  the 
greatest  humility — “ con  somma  umiltk.” 

“ Atti  of  the  Propaganda,  1814  (i.  e.,  the  “ Ristretto ,”  or  tesunte  of  what  had 
been  previously  done  for  the  Church  in  the  United  States),  fol.  194. 

14  Bayley,  Clarke,  DeCoubcy-Shea,  Nolan  and  the  Prefect  of  Propaganda, 
as  in  note  15.  Bayley,  o.  c.,  p.  54,  in  a note,  says  that  Bishop  Brute,  in  a 
manuscript  sketch  of  Catholicity  in  the  United  States,  says  of  Concanen  that  he 
was  “trfcs  cher  k Pie  VII.”  Shea,  in  a note  on  page  630  of  Life  and  Times 
of  the  Most  Rev,  John  Carroll , says  that  in  the  French  text  of  a pamphlet 
entitled:  Instructions  on  the  Erection  of  Four  New  Catholic  Sees  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Consecration  of  Their  First  Bishops , one  reads:  “Le  R.  P.  Luc 
Concanon,  Dominicain  dont  la  personne  etoit  particulterement  ch&re  au  St. 
P6re.”  The  French  of  this  pamphlet  was  also  probably  from  the  pen  of  Bishop 
Brut6,  who  was  especially  interested  in  matters  of  this  character.  Although  the 
writer  sought  in  many  places  to  find  these  two  documents,  his  search  was  without 
fruit. 
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latter  the  pastor  of  Saint  Peters  Church,  New  York.  In  October, 
1799,  Father  O’Brien,  evidently  at  the  request  of  Bishop  Carroll, 
wrote  Dr.  Concanen  in  order  to  enlist  his  services  at  the  Propaganda 
in  behalf  of  the  venerable  prelate  in  the  matter  of  a misunderstand- 
ing about  the  Faculties  of  missionaries  laboring  on  the  American 
missions.  Carroll  had  himself  written  to  Archbishop  Troy  to  procure 
for  him  duplicates  of  the  Bulls  appointing  the  Right  Rev.  Leonard 
Neale  coadjutor  to  Baltimore.  Troy  placed  the  matter  in  Concanen’s 
hands,  and  the  latter’s  letter  to  Father  O’Brien  reveals  a beautiful 
character  ever  ready  to  help  the  Church,  when  his  aid  was  sought, 
yet  of  so  delicate  a poise  that  he  could  not  assume  an  authority  that 
had  not  first  been  bestowed  upon  him. 

“ ...  On  receipt  of  your  letter,  I immediately  translated  it  into 
Italian,  and  sent  it,  with  additional  remarks,  to  my  good  friend, 
Monsignor  Brancadoro,  who  is  ill,  and  still  keeps  his  bed  at  Venice. 

I here  send  you  his  answer  per  his  secretary,  Canonico  Marzio. 
Doctor  Carroll  honoured  me  with  a few  lines  at  the  end  of  your 
letter.  Be  pleased  to  present  my  humble  respects  and  compliments 
to  his  Lordship;  and  assure  him,  that  it  will  give  me  particular 
pleasure  to  be  honored  with  his  commands.  I can  with  veracity 
affirm,  that  there  is  no  Prelate  under  the  care  of  Propaganda  more 
esteemed  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  than  his  Lordship  most 
deservedly  is.  In  my  letter  to  Monsignor  Brancadoro  I remarked 
the  usual  and  constant  stile  of  the  Prefects  of  the  Sacred  Congrega- 
tion, who  never  granted  (nor  indeed  ought,  or  can  they)  independent 
faculties  to  any  Missionary  Apostolic;  it  is  therefore  the  worthy 
Bishop’s  care  to  look  to  the  Character  and  Information  of  the  mis- 
sionarys,  especially  volunteers,  who  go  out  from  Europe,  before 
he  grants  them  the  usual  powers.  Doctor  Troy  commissioned  me 
in  a letter  of  December  last,  to  procure  duplicates  of  the  Briefs 
for  Doctor  Carroll’s  Coadjutor.  I solicited  the  business  here:  the 
Briefs  have  been  received,  and  as  I had  no  commission  from 
Doctor  Carroll  to  take  them  up,  they  were  forwarded  by  one  of 
the  clerks  of  Propaganda  (Abb£  Argenti),  and  were  sent  to  the  care 
of  Monsignor  Erskine  at  London  ...  I beg,  my  dear  friend,  you 
will  write  me  as  often  as  you  can.  . . 

At  this  period  Concanen’s  heart  was  heavy  at  the  sight  of  the 
persecutions  to  which  the  Church  was  subjected  in  Rome.  On  Febru- 


“ Concanen,  Rome,  February  22,  1800,  to  Rev.  William  O'Brien,  New  York. 
(Baltimore  Archive *,  Case  2,  T.  1).  There  are  in  these  archives  six  letters  of 
Concanen  to  Carroll,  besides  this  one  to  O'Brien,  in  Case  2,  T.  1.  This  letter  is 
published  in  American  Historical  Researches,  VoL  26,  July,  1909,  pp.  241-242. 
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ary  10,  1798,  a French  army  under  General  Berthier  entered  Rome, 
declared  a republic  five  days  later,  made  Pius  VI  prisoner,  and  finally 
led  him  away  into  exile.  Through  the  sacrilegious  deeds  of  Bona- 
parte the  papal  government  was  brought  almost  to  ruin,  the  Eternal 
City  plundered  and  its  institutions,  including  San  Clemente  and  the 
Minerva,  wrecked  or  brought  to  great  suffering.  Concanen’s  afflic- 
tion over  the  catastrophe  is  shown  in  the  letter  just  quoted,  where  he 
says: 

"Your  kind  letter  of  the  7th  October,  tho*  it  conveyed  very  little 
news  regarding  your  own  person,  filled  me  however  with  uncommon 
satisfaction,  by  removing  the  apprehension  I was  under  for  your 
health,  and  existence,  after  all  we  had  learned  here  of  the  yellow 
fevers,  and  the  pestilence  that  so  long  troubled  that,  otherwise,  happy 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Happy  indeed  has  it  been  for  you  to  be  so 
far  off  from  the  dismal  scenes,  and  horrid  convulsions  which  have 
agitated  every  part  of  Europe,  this  time  past.  May  God,  in  his 
mercy,  grant  that  they  may  be  near  to  finish.  TW  I have  been 
a spectator  and  sufferer  during  the  sacrilegious  depredations  and 
most  tyrannical  oppression  of  this  devoted  city  for  almost  nineteen 
months,  yet  I cannot  venture  to  describe  even  a part  of  the  calami- 
ties we  underwent;  from  the  public  papers  you  will  have  heard  too 
much  of  them.  Our  present  situation  under  the  Neapolitan  Gov- 
ernment is  far  from  being  comfortable;  and  I fear  the  coalized 
Catholic  Princes  are  very  little  disposed  to  restore  to  the  future 
Pope  his  temporal  domain.  Our  hopes  are  chiefly  placed  in  the 
generosity  and  protection  of  the  English  and  Russians.  Strange 
metamorphosis!  . . .” 

Father  John  Connolly,  of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made, 
saved  San  Clemente  from  suppression  and  probable  destruction  by 
the  French  Directorate  in  1798  and  1799.  But  before  this  house  of 
refuge  for  the  Irish  Dominicans  finally  passed  through  the  crisis 
of  the  French  occupation  of  Rome,  though  he  continued  to  reside 
at  the  Minerva,  Father  Concanen  was  again  (1802)  placed  in  tempo- 
rary charge  of  the  temporal  affairs  of  his  cherished  alma  mater. 
Quite  possibly,  indeed,  the  trying  scenes  the  earnest  friar  had  wit- 
nessed in  Rome  made  him  all  the  more  anxious  to  aid  religion  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  That  he  took  a keen  interest  in  the  Domini- 
cans of  his  own  province  of  Ireland  is  shown  by  his  letters,  which  are 
still  extant  in  the  Archives  of  that  province ; while  the  part  he  played 
in  the  establishment  of  the  first  province  of  his  Order  in  the  young 
Republic  of  the  United  States  entitles  him  to  the  honor  of  being  one  of 
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its  co-founders.  Indeed,  as  is  evident  from  the  extant  documents  in 
the  case,  had  it  not  been  for  Dr.  Concanen’s  sympathetic  co-operation 
in  the  undertaking,  it  is  almost  certain  that  Father  Edward  D.  Fen- 
wick and  his  three  English  confreres  would  never  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  permission  to  raise  the  standard  of  Saint  Dominic  on  our 
shores.  The  love  of  the  Most  Rev.  Joseph  Gaddi’s  Irish  assistant  for 
our  American  missions  brought  them  the  aid  of  an  organized  body  of 
his  Order  many  years  earlier  than  such  a power  for  good  would  have 
been  otherwise  obtained.16 

Father  Concanen’s  zeal  was  extended  to  the  Church  at  large,  and 
embraced  religious  Orders  other  than  his  own.  His  extant  letters 
to  Bishop  Carroll  (written  before  he  became  the  first  Ordinary  of 
New  York),  while  revealing  still  further  his  open  character,  give  a 
very  clear  idea  of  his  desire  to  do  good,  of  his  businesslike  method, 
his  anxiety  for  the  restoration  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  of  the 
amicable  relations  and  feelings  of  mutual  esteem  which  existed  be- 
tween him  and  the  Bishop  of  Baltimore,  as  well  as  his  interest  in  the 
American  Church. 

“My  Lord. — Had  your  Lordship  [he  writes  in  the  earliest  of 

these]  known  the  particular  pleasure  I feel  in  being  honoured  with 


u There  are  in  the  Dominican  archives  of  Tallaght,  Ireland  (not  indexed  at 
the  time  of  our  investigation),  several  letters  of  Concanen  which  show  that  his 
long  years  of  absence  did  not  chill  his  love  for  his  own  province  and  native  land. 
His  interest  and  effective  influence  in  the  establishment  of  Saint  Joseph’s  Province 
of  Dominicans  in  the  United  States  are  seen  in  his  letter,  Rome,  November  19, 
1803,  to  Rev.  Edward  D.  Fenwick,  Surrey,  England,  ( Archives  of  Haverstock 
Hill , London — not  indexed),  and  from  nine  letters  of  Fenwick  to  Concanen, 
written  both  from  England  and  America.  These  letters  are  in  the  Archives  of 
the  Dominican  Master  General,  Rome  ( Codew  XIII,  731) ; but  are  all  published, 
with  other  documents  bearing  on  the  same  subject,  in  Analecta,  ut  supra,  vol. 
IV  (March,  1899),  pp.  86-108,  and  vol.  IV  (January,  1900),  pp.  427-446. 
Unfortunately  only  one  letter  of  Concanen  to  Fenwick,  that  referred  to  above, 
is  now  extant.  Long,  relentless  persecution  had  brought  the  Dominicans  of 
England  to  dire  straits,  and  the  outlook  had  grown  still  more  gloomy  through 
the  suspension  of  their  Houses  on  the  Continent  by  the  French  Revolution.  For 
this  reason,  three  of  their  able  men  offered  their  services  to  their  American 
colleague,  Fenwick,  to  establish  their  Order  in  his  native  land.  But,  quite 
naturally,  the  home  authorities  were  opposed  to  such  an  enterprise,  llie  matter 
was  referred  to  the  higher  authority  at  Rome.  Through  Concanen,  whose  keen 
foresight  told  him  the  possibilities  for  the  Church  and  his  Order  in  the  new 
republic,  and  whose  love  for  our  missions  probably  predisposed  him  to  the 
American  project,  the  question  was  decided  in  favor  of  Fenwick  and  those  who 
desired  to  follow  him. 
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your  correspondence,  and  commands,  I presume  you  would  be  so 
good  as  to  confer  oftener  on  me  the  honour  of  both.  I presume 
that  you  shall  ever  find  me  faithful  and  most  attentive  to  the  confi- 
dence and  business  you  may  he  pleased  to  trust  me  with : and  I will 
cheerfully  and  disinterestedly  concur  with  my  old  friend  and  school- 
fellow, Revd.  Mr.  Connell  [ f O’Connell]  in  minding  your  concerns 
here;  particularly  when  his  gouty  indisposition  may  keep  him  con- 
fined. I enjoy,  thanks  be  to  God,  perfect  health  in  my  ripe  age  of 
56  years;  and  continue  to  do  the  business  in  this  Court  of  almost 
all  the  Prelates  of  Ireland,  of  some  of  the  Apostolical  'Vicars  of 
England,  and  of  the  Missions  of  San  Domingo,  Martinica  [f  Mar- 
tinique], Holland,  etc.;  and,  therefore,  hope  to  prove  active  in 
service. 

“ On  receipt  of  your  most  esteemed  favour  of  the  16th  Septem- 
ber, I instantly  made  diligent  enquiries  concerning  your  letters  and 
communications  in  the  Office  and  Registers  of  Propaganda,  where 
I found  that  all  your  former  letters  had  been  answered,  and  all  your 
demands  fully  satisfied.  Tour  faculties,  both  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary, have  been  confirmed,  and  new  ones  added.  A Sanatoria 
has  been  granted  for  such  Dispensations  as  required  it.  All  your 
petitions,  with  the  power  of  reciting  some  new  offices,  were  also 
granted.  The  Originals,  and  a Duplicate  of  all  these  Rescripts 
were  at  different  times  sent  off  by  our  friend  Mr.  Connell,  who  un- 
luckily, tho’  thinking  to  do  well,  entrusted  them  to  the  care  of  some 
English  travellers,  that  passed  here,  and  after,  must  have  neglected 
to  forward  them  from  England.  I demanded  a triplicate  copy  of 
all  the  aforesaid  papers;  but  in  finding  that  Abbe  Connell  had  dis- 
patched one  on  the  26th  of  August  last,  thro’  Mr.  Philip  Filicchi  of 
Leghorn,  I suspended  troubling  the  Sacred  Congregation  till  I shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  again  from  your  Lordship ; for  I must 
suppose  you  will  have  received  this  third  copy. 

“ I long  to  hear  of  your  having  established  an  Hierarchy  in  that 
happy  country,  and  of  having  the  satisfaction  of  greeting  your  Lord- 
ship  as  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  I am  confident  that  this  project 
would  tend  to  the  benefit  and  increase  of  our  holy  Religion ; and 
would  be  the  means  of  providing  more  missionaries  for  your  good 
people.  ...  A Mr.  Fenwick,  an  American  of  my  Order,  proposed 
some  time  back,  his  plan,  and  wish  for  establishing  a Convent,  or 
College  in  some  part  of  that  country.  I remitted  him  to  your  Lord- 
ship’s  will  and  determination  on  this  plan;  [for]  which,  if  favor- 
able, he  will  have  every  due  encouragement  from  this  quarter.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  you  might  prevail  upon  Cardinal  Borgia,  to 
maintain  for  your  mission  two  youths  in  some  college  in  this  city, 
tho’  that  of  the  Propaganda  be  not  yet  re-established ; or  else,  His 
Eminence  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  allow  you  a subsidy  for  sup- 
porting some  students  in  your  Seminary  there.  In  your  next  letter 
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to  him  be  pleased  to  expose  the  scarcity  there  is  of  labourers  in 
that  part  of  the  Vineyard  of  the  Lord.  I’ll  expect  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  soon  from  you,  and  remain  with  highest  Esteem  and 
sincerest  Respect  your  Lordship’s  most  obedient  and  faithful 
Servant.  Brother  Luke  Concanen.  Rome,  Minerva,  20th  December, 
1803.”” 

Again  he  writes : 

“ Rome,  Minerva,  28th  September,  1805. 

“ My  Lord.  Commissioned  by  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the  Propa- 
ganda to  forward  to  your  Lordship  the  enclosed  important  papers, 
and  finding  by  experience  that  the  way  of  Leghorn  (now  occupied 
by  a French  garrison)  is  no  safe  channel  of  conveyance  for  your 
correspondence  with  this  Court,  I took  the  liberty  to  address  this 
packet  to  the  care  of  Messrs.  Wright  and  Co.,  Bankers,  Henrietta 
Street,  London;  promising  that  you  would  open  a credit  with  them 
for  all  charges  of  letters  to,  and  from  this  city.  I hope  your  Lord- 
ship  will  not  take  amiss  the  freedom  I used,  merely  to  serve  you 
the  better.  Permit  me  to  advise  you,  not  only  to  make  use  of  this 
medium  of  correspondence,  but  also  to  enclose  your  letters  for 
Propaganda  in  one  to  me;  and  to  signify  to  me  the  business  they 
contain,  if  you  think  proper;  for,  let  me  assure  you,  that  on  the 
activity  and  solicitation  of  the  agent  depends  the  despatch  of  affairs 
in  that  slow  tribunal.  I wrote  to  my  zealous  confrere,  Father 
Fenwick,  via  London,  the  22d  June  last,  and  am  anxious  to  hear 
some  news  of  him,  and  his  religious  enterprise.  I sent  him  all 
necessary  faculties,  dependent  on  your  Lordship’s  approbation. 
Never  have  I had  an  answer  to  the  letters  I sent,  per  Signore 
Filicchi,  Leghorn,  to  you,  and  Messrs.  O’Brien,  New  York.  It  will 
give  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  you  have  received  this  packet,  and 
to  be  honoured  with  your  commands.  I remain  your  Lordship’s 
most  obedient  and  humble  Servant.  Brother  Luke  Concanen.  Be 
pleased,  when  you  answer  this  letter,  to  write  a few  lines  to  Messrs. 
Wright  and  Co.  to  acquaint  them  how  to  direct  letters  for  you,  in 
any  port  of  North  America.”” 

In  the  meantime,  Father  Concanen  learned  of  the  kindly  reception 
accorded  to  his  and  Father  Fenwick’s  efforts  to  found  a province  of 
their  Order  in  the  United  States  by  Dr.  Carroll.  He  hastened  to 
convey  his  grateful  thanks  for  this  generous  act.  The  letter  shows  us 

1T  Concanen,  Rome,  December  20,  1803,  to  Carroll,  Baltimore.  Baltimore 
Archives,  Case  2,  T.  1.  This  letter  was  published  in  American  Catholic  Historical 
Researches , VoL  26  (July,  1909),  pp.  243-244. 

“ Baltimore  Archives,  Case  8a,  E.  1. 
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also  the  nature  of  the  documents  that  he  had  forwarded  to  the  Bishop 
of  Baltimore  the  previous  fall. 

“ Rome,  Minerva,  30th  Jany.,  1806. 

“My  Dear  and  Hond.  Lord. — I had  the  honor  of  writing  your 
Lordship  the  28th  September  last,  and  of  forwarding  a packet  from 
Propaganda,  which  contained,  as  they  told  me,  very  important 
business,  and  extended  your  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  Provinces 
of  Louisiana,  and  the  two  Floridas.  I entrusted  P.  [i.  e.  packet  of] 
letters  to  the  care  of  Messrs.  Wright  and  Co.,  Bankers  of  London, 
and  hope  ere  now  you’ll  have  received  them.  I took  the  liberty 
on  that  occasion  to  pray  your  Lordship  to  make  use  in  future  of 
that  medium  of  communication  with  Rome,  which  I deemed  the 
surest,  and  remarked  that  to  this  end  it  would  be  necessary  to  open 
a credit  with  Mr.  Wright  to  answer  post  charges  for  your  letters  to, 
and  from  Rome.  I moreover  made  bold  to  propose  to  you,  to  give 
directions  in  your  next  letter  to  Propaganda  to  consign  to  my  care, 
as  your  agent  here,  all  papers  to  be  dispatched  to  you.  The 
Archbishop  Secretary  of  Propaganda  told  me,  very  lately,  that 
they  had  not  received  a line  from  you  [for]  a considerable  time 
back.  I wonder  at  this,  as  I have  seen  an  extract  of  a letter  from 
your  Lordship  to  Monsignor  Emery  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris,  dated  the 
15th  October.  I can  never  sufficiently  thank  you  for  the  kind 
reception  and  encouragement  and  protection  you  have  been  pleased 
to  shew  my  Confreres  Fenwick  and  Companions,  in  their  laudable 
undertaking.  May  it  turn  out  ad  Majorem  Dei  Gloriam.  You  have 
the  humble  thanks  of  my  Father  General,  and  all  those  of  my  Order 
here.  At  Father  Fenwick’s  request,  I take  the  liberty  of  addressing 
to  your  care  the  enclosed  letters  for  him  and  Father  Wilson.  I 
send  them  open  that  you  may  read  them  and  then  be  pleased  to 
seal,  and  forward  them  to  their  place  of  abode.  There  are,  and 
never  shall  be  any  secrets  between  our  correspondence.  All  must 
pass  thro’  your  Lordship;  all  that  is  to  be  done,  must  be  sanctioned 
by  you;  as  you  are  the  Father  and  Protector  of  this  infant  colony. 

Be  pleased  to  mark  the  directions  I give  in  my  letter  to  Father 
Fenwick,  for  any  opportunity  that  may  offer  for  Leghorn.  Waiting 
the  honor  of  your  commands,  with  sincerest  Esteem  and  profound 
Respect,  I am,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship’s  most  obedient  and  much 
obliged,  humble  Servant.  Brother  Luke  Concanen.”” 

The  same  spirit  of  absolute  trust  and  confidence  and  the  strong 
friendship  for  Baltimore’s  illustrious  prelate  so  conspicuously  mani- 


**  Ibid.,  Case  2,  T.  1.  This  letter  is  published  in  American  Catholic  His- 
torical Researches , Vol.  23  (April,  1906),  p.  134. 
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fest  in  all  these  letters  of  Concanen  to  Carroll  likewise  pervade  those 
to  Concanen  from  Fenwick,  the  leader  of  the  little  colony  of  Friars 
Preacher  which  had  lately  landed  in  the  United  States  and  was  pre- 
paring to  settle  in  Kentucky.  Fenwick  characterizes  Carroll  em- 
phatically as  “our  friend.”  This  edifying  spirit  appears  to  have 
grown  the  stronger  with  the  years.20  The  document  which  we  now 
produce  is  not  dated  in  our  copy,  but  appears  to  belong  to  either 
1804  or  1805.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  affectionate  of 
the  series: 


"My  Lord: — By  order  of  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  Propaganda 
I do  myself  the  pleasure  of  forwarding  this  packet,  and  gladly 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  renewing  the  assurances  of  the  profound 
respect,  and  sincere  regard  I profess  for  your  Lordship.  I hope 
you’ll  have,  ere  now,  received  the  letters  I entrusted  to  the  care 
of  Rd.  Mr.  William  O’Brien  of  New  York,  at  the  beginning  of 
January  last.  I therein  acquainted  you  that  all  the  faculties  you 
demanded  from  the  Holy  See,  had  been  granted,  and  that  Rd.  Mr. 
Connell  of  this  city  had  dispatched  all  the  Rescripts  and  papers, 
in  the  month  of  August,  1803.  That  was  the  third  time  they 
gave  out  authentick  copies  of  your  Indulto’s : There  must  have 
been  some  negligence,  or  mistake  in  the  mode  of  forwarding  the 
originals.  I refer  to  the  public  prints  for  the  accounts  of  the 
distracted  state  of  Europe  at  the  present  moment;  and  shall  content 
myself  with  giving  the  consoling  news,  that  the  Jesuits  will  most 
certainly  be  restored  and  reinstated  very  soon  in  Italy,  and  conse- 
quently in  almost  every  other  part  of  Europe.  Father  Angelini, 
Procurator  General  for  the  Jesuits  of  Russia,  left  this  City  lately, 
and  is  gone  to  Naples,  where  he  has  recovered,  under  the  Royal 
Sanction,  four  of  the  principal  Colleges.  The  only  difficulty  that 
remains  to  be  overcome,  is  a Decree  of  Court,  which  in  the  year 
1787  withdrew  all  the  Regulars  of  the  Kingdom  from  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  their  foreign  Generals.  Now  P&re  Angelini,  and  his 
confreres  insist  on  living  under  the  obedience  and  jurisdiction  of 
their  lawful  General,  elected  and  confirmed  in  Russia,  Father 
Gruber.  It  is  believed  that  Father  Angelini  will  carry  the  point; 
and  that  he  will  render  a signal  benefit  to  all  the  Regulars  by 
having  the  Royal  Decree  revoked.  I recommend  this  packet  most 
earnestly  to  good  Mr.  Filicchi  of  Leghorn,  and  send  it  to  him 


" E.  D.  Fenwick,  Piscataway,  Md.,  August  1,  1805;  Springfield,  Ky.,  Sep- 
tember 25,  1806;  Springfield,  Ky.,  March  3,  1807,  and  Lexington,  Ky.,  July  10, 
1808,  to  Concanen,  Rome  ( Archives  of  the  Dominican  General,  Codew  XIII, 
731).  All  these  documents  are  published  in  Analecta,  ut  supra,  vol.  IV  (Jan- 
uary, 1800),  pp.  427-440. 
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frank  of  post-charges.  I flatter  myself  that  he  will  take  care  of  it; 
and  in  due  time  will  hand  me  your  reply  to  the  business  committed 
to  your  information  by  the  Congregation  of  Propaganda.  I ahull 
deem  it  a pleasure  to  be  favored  with  your  Commands,  and  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  proving  how  sincerely  I am,  My  Lord,  your 
Lordship’s  most  faithful,  humble  Servant.  Brother  Luke  Con- 
canen.” n 

Bishop  Carroll,  as  he  admits  himself,  was  rather  dilatory  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Propaganda,  even  in  the  important  matter  that  occupied 
his  mind  at  this  period,  and  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  Rome, — 
the  establishment  of  other  American  Sees.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  distinguished  prelate  was  sorely  taxed  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  vast  diocese,  which  embraced  the  entire  United  States 
of  that  time,  and  that  his  correspondence  was  voluminous.  Although 
it  is  certain  that  he  wrote  other  letters  to  Concanen,  the  writer  has  been 
able  to  discover  only  two  such  documents.  Quite  probably  these  two 
were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Dominican  Father-General  because  they 
touched  on  the  new  American  province;  while  the  others,  for  the 
reason  that  they  did  not  personally  concern  the  Order,  were  kept  by 
Father  Concanen,  and  were  thus  lost  to  our  Church  history.  The 
earliest  of  these  two  documents,  bearing  date  of  November  21,  1806, 
is  quite  lengthy. 

It  begins: 

“ When  my  letter  was  begun  recommendatory  of  Mr.  McHenry, 

I did  not  foresee  the  propriety  of  writing  a separate  and  private 
one,  or  I would  have  transferred  my  confession  to  this;  of  which 
You  will  consider  it  a part.  ...”  The  venerable  prelate  then 
speaks  in  terms  of  high  praise  of  the  four  Friars  Preacher  lately 
come  from  England  to  establish  their  order  in  America,  “whom 
[he  says]  I view  as  choice  auxiliaries,  conveyed  hither  by  the  spe- 
cial appointment  of  Providence  to  instruct  and  edify  the  young 
and  the  old,  to  extend  our  holy  religion  and  preserve  by  their  les- 
sons the  integrity  of  Catholic  faith.”  From  this  he  proceeds  to 
tell  his  friend  at  Rome  of  a petition  he  intends  soon  to  address 
to  the  Holy  See  for  the  erection  of  new  dioceses  in  the  United 
States,  and  says  he  has  some  notion  of  proposing  Rev.  Demetrius 
Galitzen  for  the  intended  bishopric  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

“ You  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  Cardinals  and  Secretary  of  the 
Congregation  [he  continues],  and  will  be  pleased  to  mention  to 


n Catholic  Archives  of  America , Notre  Dame  University.  (Among  the  Arch- 
bishop  Carroll  Papers , hut  not  otherwise  indexed  at  the  time  of  our  research). 
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them  the  details  above  specified.  I shall  go  on  loading  yon  with 
commissions;  for  my  former  correspondent,  Mr.  O’Connell  seems 
to  have  quite  abandoned  me,  not  having  received  a line  from  him 
for  ten  years,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection:  nor  should  I know 
that  he  was  alive,  if  the  Congregation  had  not,  in  one  of  their 
letters,  in  answer  to  my  scruples  concerning  the  oath  taken  at  my 
consecration  (to  visit  the  threshold  of  the  Apostles,  limina  Apos- 
tolorum,  at  certain  periods,  personally  or  by  deputy)  recommended 
me  to  perform  that  duty  thro’  him,  who  was  known  to  and  approved 
by  them.  But  his  long  silence  makes  me  apprehensive,  that  he 
is  unwilling  to  be  concerned  in  business  for  others.  May  I therefore 
request  you  to  inform  him  of  what  I write,  and  that  it  is  my 
earnest  desire  to  hear  once  more  from  him?  and  farther,  that  he  will 
undertake  for  his  Brother  and  once  fellow-member  in  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  to  perform  that  pious  office?  If  he  be  no  longer  in  Rome, 
or  unable  to  execute  it,  will  you  charge  yourself  with  doing  it  in 
the  manner,  in  which  its  performance  is  to  be  conducted,  of  which 
I am  ignorant?  . . .” 

Concanen’s  earlier  suggestion  that  an  application  be  made  to  the 
Propaganda  to  educate  one  or  two  young  men  for  the  diocese  of  Balti- 
more is  then  touched  upon,  and  a dispensation  requested  for  a nun 
who  had  been  mercilessly  driven  out  of  her  convent  and  from  France 
during  the  Revolution,  and  had  since  lived  in  the  world.  The  bishop 
next  gives  a brief  status  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  remarks : 

“ In  our  extensive  North  Country  nothing  prevents  the  growth 
of  religion,  but  the  scarcity  of  good  clergymen.  Some  few  Jesuits 
have  come  from  Russia;  and  if  under  present  circumstances  the 
reestablishment  of  the  Society  could  be  granted  to  the  United 
States,  many  would  enter  it.  But  on  the  other  hand,  little  is  done 
hitherto  to  the  southward  of  Virginia,  and  not  much  even  there.” 

The  document  ends:  "You  will  be  tired  of  reading  this  long 
letter.  But  as  it  is  easier  to  write  thus  fully  in  English  than  in 
Latin,  you  will  be  able  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  my  communication 
to  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda.  May  heaven  preserve  you ! 
and  may  His  Holiness  and  the  Holy  City,  enriched  with  the 
blood  and  ashes  of  so  many  Apostles,  Martyrs  and  Confessors  enjoy 
that  tranquility,  which  is  so  essential  to  religion  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  but  which  we  fear  is  grievously  threatened.  I am  most  re- 
spectfully, and  with  the  sincerest  gratitude,  Rev.  and  Hond.  Sir, 
Your  Obliged  and  Most  humble  Servant, 

#UJ.  Bishop  of  Baltimore.”  ” 

a Archives  of  the  Dominican  General , Codex  Xni,  731.  This  letter  is  pub- 
lished in  full  in  Analecta,  ut  supra,  vol.  IV  (January,  1800),  pp.  432-434. 
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Thoroughness  and  punctuality  appear  to  have  been  a part  of 
Father  Concanen’s  make-up.  One  hardly  knows  which  to  admire 
the  most,  the  promptness  with  which  he  attended  to  the  business  en- 
trusted to  his  charge  or  the  care  with  which  he  replied  to  Dr.  CarrolFs 
letter.  With  the  exception  of  an  implied  request  that  he  should 
suggest  what  remuneration  should  be  offered  for  his  time  and  labor, 
which  is  not  so  much  as  referred  to,  no  point  is  omitted.  The  various 
matters  were  placed  at  once  before  the  Propaganda,  under  whose 
jurisdiction  our  American  Church  then  was,  and  the  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  they  were  adjusted  is  attested  by  the  document  that 
follows: 

"Rome,  27th  Feby.,  1807. 

"My  Dear  and  Hond.  Lord. — A favourable,  and  I hope  a sure, 
opportunity  has  just  now  offered  of  letting  you  see  how  diligent  I 
have  been  in  executing  your  Lordship’s  orders  communicated  to 
me  in  your  most  agreeable  letter  of  the  21st  November,  1806.  Mr. 
Coleman,  a very  obliging  Gentleman,  of  Boston,  is  so  kind  as  to 
promise  that  this  packet  shall  be  safely  delivered  into  your  hands. 

I doubt  not  but  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  forward,  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  adjoined  letter  to  my  distant  confrere,  Revd.  Mr.  Fen- 
wick. The  enclosed  letter  from  Cardinal  Carandini,  Prefect  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  will,  I hope,  fully  sat- 
isfy you,  and  remove  all  scruples  regarding  the  obligation  of  visit- 
ing the  sacra  limina  for  the  past  and  present.  I have  fulfilled  that 
duty  for  you,  and  have  made  in  your  name  the  usual  offering  of  a 
few  shillings.  I petitioned  for  an  absolution  of  past  omissions,  to 
render  you  quite  easy  about  your  consecration  oath.  I translated, 
for  the  perusal  of  the  Cardinals  of  Propaganda,  and  I dare  say, 
that  of  His  Holiness,  into  Italian,  the  very  consoling  and  satisfactory 
account  you  have  given  of  the  state  of  your  Church,  and  the  rapid 
progress  of  Religion  in  that  happy  quarter  of  the  globe.  I must 
not  offend  your  modesty  by  telling  you  the  degree  of  esteem  and 
respect  you  are  justly  held  in  by  the  members  of  Propaganda  and 
many  other  personages  here.  This  makes  me  hope  that  whatever 
you  demand  for  the  good  of  Religion,  will  be  effectually  granted. 
Monsignor  Copola,  Secretary  of  Propaganda  will  reply  to  your 
petition  for  a subsidy  in  educating  two  youths  for  the  service  of 
your  Church,  after  consulting  the  Cardinal  Prefect,  and  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  College.  I have  urged  the  business  as  much  as 
I possibly  could;  and  hope  our  endeavours  will  prove  successful. 

You  find  that  I have  hastened  the  dispatch  of  the  dispensation 
of  the  French  Nun,  Saladin.  I wish  it  may  arrive  soon,  in  order  to 
console  that  unfortunate  creature.  I delivered  your  message  to  Rev. 

Mr.  Connoll,  who  promised  he  would  have  the  honour  of  writing  to 
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you.  He  seems  to  be  tired  of  doing  business  at  Propaganda.  The 
poor  Jesuits  after  having  been  comfortably  settled  and  reestablished 
at  Naples,  where  numbers  of  them  assembled  from  different  parts 
of  Italy,  and  other  countries,  were  at  once  exiled  by  the  new  King 
Joseph  Buonaparte.  This  has  been  only  the  prelude  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  all  monastic  Orders  in  the  Neapolitan  State;  as  the 
suppression  of  the  Society  hath  been  the  forerunner  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  Religion,  which  overwhelms  this  distracted  part  of  the  earth. 

Had  not  the  deluded  Court  of  Spain  been  blindly  obstinate,  I am 
confident  the  Company  of  Jesuits  would  have  long  since  been 
restored.  I could  wish  my  old  friend,  and  confrere  Mr.  O’Brien 
at  New  York,  were  reminded  from  me  of  the  duty  incumbent  on 
him  to  bequeath  some  of  his  property  to  our  Religious  at  Kentucky. 

This  I would  have  signified  to  him,  not  only  for  their  benefit,  but 
more  so  for  that  of  his  own  conscience.  A charitable  word  from 
you  may  do  good  to  both  parties.”  I have  had  no  letter  from  Father 
Fenwick  since  his  arrival  in  Kentucky,  but  the  one  you  were  so 
good  as  to  enclose  to  me.  Were  I ten  years  younger  I would  not 
hesitate  ten  hours  to  set  out  to  join  my  confreres  in  that  temperate 
climate.  I would  dread  a cold  one  after  living  so  long  in  Rome. 

We  yet  live  here  in  a state  of  suspense,  between  hopes  and  fear. 

All  communication  with  England  has  been  lately  cut  off  by  a strange 
decree  issued  by  Buonaparte.  I hope  for  the  satisfaction  of  being 
honoured  with  your  letters  and  commands;  and  with  sentiments  of 
profound  respect,  and  sincerest  regard  I am,  My  Lord,  your  most 
obedient  and  humble  Servant.  Brother  Luke  Concanen.”*4 

Though  doubtless  others  were  written,  the  document  we  have  just 
given  is  the  last  of  the  letters  in  regard  to  our  American  Church  we 
have  been  able  to  find  from  the  pen  of  the  sympathetic  Friar  Preacher 
prior  to  his  elevation  to  the  espicopate.  As  the  reader  will  have  re- 
marked, candor  and  honest  simplicity,  unpretentious  amiability,  for- 
getfulness of  self  and  almost  a passion  to  serve  others  are  clearly 
discernible  in  all  his  communications  with  Dr.  Carroll.  These  docu- 
ments, indeed,  speak  more  eloquently  in  praise  of  Concanen  than 
could  the  most  laudatory  panegyric.  A pleasing  testimony  of  his 
kindly  spirit  and  willingness  to  serve  the  Bishop  of  Baltimore  comes 
also  from  another  source.  It  would  seem,  in  fact,  that  to  be  a friend 
of  Carroll  was  to  be  a friend  of  Concanen. 


“Father  Concanen  appears  to  have  been  ever  on  the  alert  to  do  good;  but 
he  was  evidently  in  error  when  he  fancied  that  Father  O’Brien  had  means.  This 
old  hero  of  several  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  in  New  York  barely  had  enough  to 
make  ends  meet. 

" Baltimore  Archives,  Case  2,  T.  1. 
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June  17,  1807,  Bishop  Carroll,  in  his  answer  to  Concanen’s  letter 
of  the  previous  February,  remarks: 

“.  . . My  last  was  written  to  you  in  December  [November!, “ 
whereby  I took  the  liberty  of  soliciting  your  friendly  advice,  your 
protection  of  him,  and  the  direction  in  his  studies  of  Mr.  Daniel  Mc- 
Henry, a young  gentleman  of  this  place.  We  have  heard  of  his  arri- 
val at  Florence  on  his  way  from  Leghorn  to  Rome,  and  that  whilst  he 
was  kept  in  the  Lazaretto  at  the  former  place,  he  forwarded  my 
letters  to  Rome.  His  first  visit  after  being  there,  was,  I doubt 
not,  to  you;  and  make  no  question  of  your  being  his  Mentor,  as 
much  as  your  time  will  allow  meaning  only,  that  you  will  put  him 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  will  guard  him  against  danger,  moral 
and  physical.  . . 

That  Bishop  Carroll  was  not  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of 
kind  treatment  of  his  young  friend  by  Concanen  may  be  seen  from 
McHenry’s  own  words.  Writing  to  the  great  prelate  of  Baltimore  on 
May  11,  1807,  to  thank  him  for  favors  received,  McHenry  takes 
occasion  to  speak  thus  of  his  reception  by  Father  Concanen: 

“.  . . It  is  equally  unnecessary  for  me  here  to  express  my  admira- 
tion of  good  Father  Concanen,  with  whose  amiable,  and  endearing 
qualities  you  are  long  since  acquainted.  He  has  been  truly  kind, 
and  attentive,  doing  everything  in  his  power  for  my  benefit.  When 
I first  arrived  at  Rome  on  the  24th  of  last  March,  he  was  expected 
daily  from  Tivoli,  where  he  had  gone  to  spend  a few  days  of  leisure 
and  enjoy  the  country  air.  After  remaining  here  some  time  awaiting 
his  return  I resolved  to  follow  him.  At  Tivoli  he  received  me  with 
the  same  friendship  that  he  has  ever  since  shown  me.  Understanding 
that  I was  not  very  agreeably  situated  at  my  lodgings,  he  took  me 
to  a Dominican  convent,  his  place  of  abode,  where  I spent  a week 
not  among  austere  and  reserved  monks,  as  false  writers  represent, 
but  with  a fraternity  whose  complaisant,  and  engaging  manners 
greatly  delighted  me.  At  present  I am  placed  by  Father  Concanen 
at  Rome  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Clement  until  he  can  find  good  private 
rooms  for  me.  . . . Before  I conclude,  let  me  not  forget  to  mention 
the  safe  deliverance  of  your  letters,  though  perhaps  you  may  receive 
answers  to  them,  before  this  reaches  you.  The  dinner  bell  sounds 
and  I must  go  to  meet  at  our  table  a very  pleasing  society  of  the 
religious  who  inhabit  this  monastery,  and  who  are  all  Irish.  They 


"Doctor  Carroll's  memory  failed  him  here,  for  the  original  of  the  letter  to 
which  he  refers  clearly  bears  date  of  “Baltimore,  November  21,  1806.” 

"John  Carroll,  Baltimore,  June  17,  1807,  to  Concanen,  Rome  ( Archivea  of 
Dominican  General,  Codew  XIII,  731).  This  letter  is  published  in  Analecta,  ut 
supra,  vol.  IV  (January,  1800),  pp.  441-42. 
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and  Father  Concanen  send  their  compliments  and  love  to 
you-  . . 

Together  with  his  letter  of  June  17,  1807,  to  Father  Concanen, 
Dr.  Carroll  wrote  another  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda.  In  the 
latter  the  venerable  prelate  laid  before  the  Sacred  Congregation  the 
names  of  the  clergymen  from  whom  he  desired  a choice  to  be  made 
for  the  first  bishops  of  the  Sees  of  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Barda- 
town,  Ky.  For  the  diocese  of  New  York  he  proposed  no  name,  be- 
cause, as  he  stated,  he  knew  no  ecclesiastic  in  its  territory  with  all  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  so  important  a position;  and  for  this 
reason  it  was  recommended  that  it  be  placed  temporarily  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Boston.  Concanen  was  requested  to  act  in  the  matter 
as  agent  at  the  papal  court18  He  set  to  work  on  his  commission  with 
the  same  conscientious  promptness  and  zeal  which  had  characterized 
his  long  years  of  activity  in  the  Eternal  City  \ but  of  this  we  shall 
have  to  speak  in  “Concanen  the  Bishop.”  19 

V.  F.  O’Daniel,  O.  P. 

* Daniel  McHenbt,  Rome,  May  11,  1807,  to  John  Carroll,  Baltimore  ( Balti- 
more Archives,  Case  5,  D.  9).  In  a postscript  to  his  letter  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  note  Carroll  writes  Concanen : *T  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Purviance, 
the  bearer  of  this,  will  go  to  Rome.  If  he  should,  yon  will  be  gratified  by  his 
acquaintance.  His  family  here  is  in  a very  respectable  commercial  situation,  and  the 
young  gentleman  will  feel  a grateful  sense  for  any  civilities  with  which  you  may 
honour  him.”  Later  letters  of  Concanen  show  that  a friendship  soon  arose  be- 
tween him  and  Purviance  similar  to  that  between  our  friar  and  McHenry. 
Numerous  incidents  of  this  character  disclose  the  kindly  disposition  of  New 
York’s  first  Bishop,  and  allow  us  to  understand  how  it  was  that  he  made  friends 
of  aU  with  whom  he  came  into  contact. 

"Carroll,  Baltimore,  June  17,  1807,  to  the  Prefect  of  Propaganda  {Propa- 
ganda Archives , Congrcgazioni  Particolari,  Vol.  145,  ff.  106-108) ; Carroll,  June 
17,  1807,  to  Concanen,  Rome  ( Archives  of  the  Dominican  General,  cod.  XIII,  731). 

"This  sketch  has  been  written  chiefly  with  the  view  of  giving  American 
readers,  in  addition  to  a fair  portrayal  of  Doctor  Concanen’s  character,  life  and 
efforts  for  the  good  of  the  Church  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  a more  correct  idea 
of  that  distinguished  churchman’s  love  of  our  country,  its  missions,  spirit  and 
institutions,  and  his  amicable  relations  with  Archbishop  Carroll,  than  has  been 
found  hitherto  in  print.  This  purpose,  in  order  not  to  transgress  our  limits, 
has  necessitated  a narrowing  of  our  subject.  The  life  of  New  York’s  first 
Ordinary  cannot  be  written  as  it  should  be,  until  many  archives  of  Europe  have 
been  ransacked.  Further  glimpses  into  his  activities  as  agent  of  the  Irish 
prelates  and  Doctor  Milner  during  the  period  of  his  life  covered  in  this  article 
are  given  by  the  following  authorities  not  yet  cited:  Archivium  Hihemicum 
vol.  I (1912),  pp.  222-247;  CooAJf,  The  Diocese  of  Meath,  Ancient  and  Modem, 
vol.  Ill,  pp.  196-286  (passim).  Dublin,  1870;  Moran,  BpicUegium  Ossoriense, 
voL  III,  pp.  535-550.  Dublin,  1884;  O’Lavebtt,  Bishops  of  Down  and  Connor, 
pp.  570-571  and  582;  Renehan,  Collections  on  Irish  Church  History , pp.  374-375. 
Rome,  1861. 
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Among  the  important  questions  with  which  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  United  States  has  had  to  deal  must  be  reckoned  the  difficult 
and  delicate  task  of  making  satisfactory  and  acceptable  provision  for 
the  religious  needs  of  a large  and  scattered  population  incapable  of 
receiving  religious  instruction  in  the  English  language.  The  difficul- 
ties with  which  the  problem  was  beset  are  too  easily  overlooked,  owing 
to  the  comparatively  smooth  manner  in  which  it  has  been  solved. 
Misunderstandings,  wranglings,  and  even  temporary  separations 
have  undoubtedly  occurred.  But  this  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered 
at ; it  is  rather  a matter  for  surprise  that,  where  people  of  so  many 
races,  having  nothing  in  common  but  their  Catholic  faith,  were  sub- 
ject to  the  same  ecclesiastical  superiors,  dissensions  have  not  mani- 
fested themselves  in  a more  pronounced  degree.  National  senti- 
ment and  national  spirit  are  ever  and  everywhere  easily  aroused, 
and  yield  but  with  difficulty  even  to  prudent  and  persuasive  words. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  and  frequently  antagonistic  nationali- 
ties which  emigration  has  thrown  on  our  shores,  the  Catholic  Church 
stands  today  in  the  United  States  no  less  united  than  it  is  in  any 
country  in  the  world.  Prudent  concessions  were  made  to  national 
demands,  characteristics  and  customs.  In  particular,  the  estab- 
lishment of  churches  in  which  their  native  languages  were  spoken 
has  been  a means  both  of  satisfying  the  religious  needs  of  the  for- 
eign-bom population  and  of  strengthening  their  loyalty  to  their 
ecclesiastical  superiors.  The  healthy  and  vigorous  condition  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  today  is  due  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  the  sensible  provisions  made  for  the  numerous  soundly  relig- 
ious national  congregations. 

The  desire  of  establishing,  in  an  English-speaking  community, 
churches  in  which  their  native  language  would  be  used,  as  far  as 
the  Catholic  Liturgy  allowed,  was  first  expressed  by  German  set- 
tlers. Soon  after  the  landing  of  Pastorius  with  his  little  band  of 
Protestant  followers  on  American  soil  (1683),  German  Catholics 
came  with  their  Protestant  fellow-countrymen  to  North  America. 
Their  number  at  first  was  small.  But  as  early  as  1741  the  German 
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Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  considered  these  settlers  sufficiently 
numerous  to  warrant  the  sending  of  priests  to  minister  to  their 
spiritual  wants.  Fathers  William  Wappler  and  Theodore  Schnei- 
der were  dispatched  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they  founded  the  mis- 
sions of  Conewago  and  Goshenhoppen.  They  were  soon  followed 
by  other  Jesuits,  the  most  remarkable  among  whom  were  Lawrence 
Graessel,  who  was  appointed  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Carroll;  Ferdi- 
nand Steenmeyer,  usually  known  by  his  anglicised  name  of  Farmer 
(Meier),  who  established  the  first  Catholic  congregation  in  New 
York,  and  the  Alsatian,  Anthony  Kohlmann,  who  became  the  chief 
organizer  and  first  administrator  of  the  diocese  of  New  York.  These 
German  Jesuits  may  have  been  exposed  to  fewer  dangers  than  their 
confreres  on  the  French  missions  or  their  fellow-religious  in  early 
Maryland,  but  they  were  no  less  remarkable  than  the  others  for  their 
truly  apostolic  spirit.  They  did  not,  however,  confine  their  pas- 
toral activity  to  people  of  their  own  language,  and  established  no 
distinctly  national  churches.  True,  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  con- 
gregation established  by  them  at  Goshenhoppen,  being  at  the  begin- 
ning entirely  composed  of  Germans,  could  be  called  a national 
church ; but  this  was  not  intended  to  be  a community  established  on 
distinctively  national  lines.  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Philadelphia, 
is  usually  considered  the  first  national  church  in  the  country,  and 
its  establishment  was  contemporaneous  with  the  creation  of  the 
hierarchy  in  1789. 

Up  to  that  year  the  German  Catholics  in  the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love  worshipped,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  churches 
established  for  the  general  Catholic  population.  The  report  pre- 
pared by  Father  Harding  for  the  Colonial  authorities  gives  us  their 
accurate  number  in  1759.  There  were  on  April  29  of  that  year 
228  German  Catholics — 107  men  and  121  women — “ in  and  about 
Philadelphia.”  1 They  were  under  the  spiritual  care  of  the  Kev. 
Theodore  Schneider,  who,  coming  over  from  Goshenhoppen,  paid 
them  periodical  visits.  When  Father  Schneider  died,  in  1758, 
Father  Farmer  was  appointed  to  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  Philadelphia, 
and  continued  the  former’s  work  until  1786.  The  first  step  toward 

1 Scharf-Westcott,  History  of  Philadelphia,  vol.  n,  p.  1375.  Philadelphia, 
1884;  Gbiffin,  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity , Philadelphia,  in  Records  of  the 
American  Catholic  Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  vol.  ttt  (1910),  p.  2. 
This  collection  will  be  referred  to  as  Records 
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a separate  ecclesiastical  organization  may  be  said  to  have  been  taken 
by  the  German  Catholics  when,  on  February  29,  1768,  they  bought 
a plot  of  ground  for  the  interment  of  their  dead.2  This  prop- 
erty, measuring  26  x 282  feet,  was  adjacent  to  St.  Mary’s  Cemetery, 
but  was  exclusively  used  as  a burial  ground  for  the  Germans. 
The  question  of  building  a small  chapel  in  the  north  end  of  the 
town  was  raised  during  Father  Farmer’s  incumbency,  and  the  pro- 
ject met  with  his  approval.8  The  new  structure  was  intended  for 
the  Catholic  residents,  mostly  German,  of  that  district.  Father 
Farmer  favored  its  establishment  only  as  a convenience  to  them;  he 
was  opposed  to  the  separation  of  his  countrymen,  on  the  national 
issue,  from  the  church  they  attended,  and  the  division  on  racial  lines 
was  probably  delayed  by  him.  After  his  death,  August  17,  1786, 
events  moved  rapidly.  In  1787  a German  school  was  established, 
or  was  already  in  operation  for  some  time.  That  same  year  an 
association  known  as  the  “ Gorman  Catholic  Society  ” held  meetings 
and  collected  funds  for  a church.  The  President  of  the  Society, 
Adam  Premir,  bought  in  its  name  from  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council  of  Pennsylvania  a plot  of  ground  on  the  northwest  comer 
of  Sixth  and  Spruce  streets,  measuring  sixty-eight  feet  ten  inches 
on  Sixth  street  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  feet  on  Spruce. 

The  date  of  the  purchase  is  given  by  J.  G.  Shea,4  Scharf-West- 
cott,5  and  Griffin  5 as  February  21,  1788.  J.  L.  J.  Kirlin  7 places 
the  event  on  February  27,  1788.  The  transaction,  however,  cer- 
tainly took  place  earlier  than  either  of  these  two  dates;  for  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1788,  when  the  first  trustees  were  elected  and  a subscrip- 
tion appeal  drawn  up,  it  was  declared  that  the  purchase  of  the  lot 
on  Spruce  and  Sixth  streets  had  already  taken  place.8  Further- 
more, Father  Molyneux’s  report  addressed  to  the  Very  Rev.  John 
Carroll  on  February  8,  1788,  contains  the  same  statement.9  Father 
Molyneux  was  at  the  time  pastor  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Philadel- 
phia, from  which  the  Germans  intended  to  separate,  and  it  is  need- 


■Gmffdt,  in  Records,  vol.  xxi,  p.  5. 

• Letter  of  the  Rev.  Molyneux  printed  in  Records,  l . o.,  p.  16. 

4 Life  and  Times  of  Archbishop  Carroll,  p.  320.  New  York,  1888. 

• 0.  c.,  vol.  n,  p.  1375. 

• Records  ut  supra. 

v Catholicity  in  Philadelphia,  p.  123.  Philadelphia,  1909. 

• Minutes  of  the  Trustees,  in  Records,  vol.  xxi,  pp.  13-15. 

•Cf.  Records,  vol.  xxi,  p.  16. 
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less  to  add  that  he  must  have  been  well  informed  in  regard  to  events 
which  concerned  him  so  directly.  It  is  likewise  certain  that  the 
property  was  bought  before  Father  Carroll’s  approval  had  been 
obtained.  The  above-mentioned  report  of  the  Rev.  Father  Moly- 
neux  is  clear  on  this  point ; it  also  contains  valuable  information  on 
the  attitude  and  dispositions  of  the  German  Catholics  in  Philadel- 
phia at  the  time.  It  follows  in  part : 

u I have  now  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Oellers  and  his  party  have 
bought  a lot  of  ground  in  Spruce  street,  on  Sixth  street,  on  the  way 
to  the  Hospital,  on  which  they  are  determined  to  build  another  Cath- 
olic Church;  Mr.  Cauffman  will  not  countenance  it;  many  of  the 
other  of  our  most  pious  and  richer  Germans  will  have  no  hand  in 
it.  A Mr.  Teller,  a Portuguese  merchant,  and  who  expects  to  be 
consul  for  that  nation,  joins  with  them,  and  they  may  draw  in  some 
other  foreigners,  whom  we  cannot  accommodate  with  pews  in  our 
own  church.  They  say  they  do  not  mean  to  withdraw  from  your 
jurisdiction,  and  that  the  clergyman,  or  clergymen,  who  are  to 
officiate  for  them  must  be  approved  by  you,  as  they  mean  to  make 
no  schism.  Many  here  think  it  be  of  no  bad  consequence  or  detri- 
ment to  our  congregation.  Mr.  Farmer  sometime  in  his  lifetime 
wished  the  Germans  had  a small  Chapel  to  the  north  end  of  the  town ; 
and  I could  have  wished  they  had  pitched  on  a lot  in  that  quarter, 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  Germans  reside  there.  There  is  and 
always  has  been  in  the  Germans  a kind  of  jealousy  on  account  of  a 
pretended  preference  or  sympathy  in  the  Irish  in  the  management 
of  pews,  etc.  I have  done  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  their  going 
this  length,  but  to  no  purpose.  They  say  they  have  no  bad  inten- 
tion, and  hope  the  undertaking  will  be  beneficial  to  Religion.  God 
grant  it  may  turn  out  so.  I have  given  this  state  of  things  that 
you  may  form  your  own  judgment  thereon,  and  act  as  prudence 
will  direct.”10 

In  an  address  which  seems  to  be  the  first  petition  of  the  German 
Catholics  to  their  ecclesiastical  superior  for  the  sanction  of  their 
undertaking  and  for  permission  to  build  a church,  it  is  also  stated 
that  ground  for  the  purpose  has  already  been  acquired.  The  paper 
bears  no  date,  and  reads  in  part : 

“ To  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  John  Carroll: 

“Right  Reverend  Sir:  We  the  subscribers,  duly  appointed  by 
a respectable  German  Catholic  congregation  in  and  about  Philadel- 
phia to  wait  on  your  Right  Reverence  with  a memorial,  humbly 

* Cf.  complete  text  In  Records,  vol.  xxi,  pp.  16-17. 
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set  forth:  Whereas,  by  the  late  glorious  revolution  in  this  part  of 
the  globe,  Heaven  has  blessed  with  liberty  and  free  and  uninter- 
rupted exercise  of  our  most  holy  Religion,  and  is  the  more  fully 
confirmed  by  the  new  Federal  Constitution,  and,  whereas,  the  Ger- 
man Catholic  congregation  in  and  about  Philadelphia  has  largely  in- 
creased and  is  dayly  more  and  more  increasing,  that  the  new  chap- 
pie in  Fourth  street  is,  as  it  is  well  known,  too  small  to  accommo- 
date conveniently  and  hold  such  great  number  of  people  of  all 
nations  at  the  time  of  divine  service.  Therefore  your  humble  memor- 
ialists warm  wishers  to  keep  up  their  respective  nation  and  language, 
have  the  honor  to  inform  your  Right  Reverence  that  they  have 
concluded,  and  by  the  divine  assistance  of  Almighty  God  and  your 
Right  Reverenced  gracious  approbation,  are  fully  determined  to 
build  and  erect  another  new  place  of  divine  worship  for  the  better 
convenience  and  accommodation  of  Catholics  of  all  nations,  particu- 
larly the  Germans,  under  whose  direction  the  aforesaid  new  build- 
ing is  to  be  constructed,  they  have  already  bought  and  deeded  a 
fine  and  commodious  piece  of  ground,  situated  on  the  corner  of 
Spruce  and  Sixth  streets.”  u 

The  Prefect  Apostolic’s  approval  for  the  erection  of  a new  church 
was  given  on  March  3,  1788.  It  was  couched  in  rather  general  and 
indefinite  language,  as  the  reader  may  judge  from  the  following 
passage : 

“I  was  honoured  last  Thursday  with  your  favor  of  23  Feb., 
requesting  my  approbation  of  your  design  to  erect  a new  church  in 
Philadelphia,  principally  for  the  accommodation  of  the  German 
congregation.  After  thanking  you  for  your  very  obliging  reference 
to  me  in  this  matter,  you  may  be  assured  that  I cannot  but  approve 
and  encourage  every  well  digested  plan  for  the  accommodation  of 
your  congregation,  and  their  better  instruction  in  their  religious 
duties.  As  far,  therefore,  as  your  design  is  conducive  to  these 
purposes  it  has  my  hearty  approbation.  Besides,  I think  that 
this  farther  benefit  may  result  from  your  undertaking  to  animate 
the  pastors  of  each  church  in  all  future  times  by  mutual  example, 
to  greater  exercises  of  zeal  and  labour  in  the  service  of  God. 

On  the  other  hand,  I am  not  enough  acquainted  with  your  ability 
to  provide  a house  and  maintenance  for  your  new  pastor  to  enable 
me  to  judge  how  prudent  your  plan  may  be  at  this  time.  I hope 
there  is  no  danger  of  causing  such  a separation  amongst  Roman 
Catholics  as  will  prevent  divine  service  from  being  performed!  with 
the  same  concourse  and  general  approbation  as  at  present.  By 
embracing  too  many  objects  we  sometimes  fail  in  all,  and  pull  down 


u Cf.  Complete  text  in  Records,  vol.  xxr,  pp.  9-10. 
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old  establishments  by  endeavoring  to  raise  new  ones.  I hope  that 
you  have  weighed  these  matters  maturely  and  dispassionately. 
Many  of  you  are  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Pellentz,  and  know 
his  merits,  virtue  and  attachment  to  his  countrymen.  I could  wish 
him  to  be  consulted  on  this  occasion.”  " 

With  this  approbation  preparations  were  made  for  the  building 
of  the  church.  Ground  was  broken  on  March  31,  1788; 18  and  on 
April  27  of  the  same  year  Adam  Premir  and  Henry  Horn  wrote  to 
the  Very  Rev.  Carroll  inviting  him  either  to  be  present  himself  at 
the  laying  of  the  cornerstone,  or  failing  this,  to  send  a delegate.14 
The  ceremony  took  place  May  29,  1788,  in  presence  of  the  Rev. 
Fathers  John  Baptist  Cause,  Peter  Helbron  and  John  Charles  Hel- 
tron.15  Petitions  for  an  act  of  incorporation  were  now  laid  before 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  by  St.  Mary’s  and  Holy  Trinity  par- 
ishes. The  Germans  opposed  the  incorporation  of  St.  Mary’s  until 
assurances  were  given  them  that  the  property  which  they  had  bought 
and  used  as  a burial  ground  would  not  be  included  in  the  act  granted 
to  St.  Mary’s,  but  would  be  returned  to  them.  This  matter  was 
settled  to  their  satisfaction,  and  a charter  was  granted  to  St.  Mary’s 
on  September  18,  1788.  It  was  followed  shortly  after,  October  4, 
by  the  incorporation  of  Holy  Trinity,  under  the  title  “ The  Trustees 
of  the  German  Religious  Society  of  Roman  Catholics  called  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.”  The  in- 
corporators were:  George  Ernest  Lechler,  Henry  Horn,  Christo- 
pher Shorty,  Anthony  Hookey,  Jacob  Threin,  James  Oellers,  Charles 
Bauman  and  Adam  Premir.16 

The  work  on  the  new  building  progressed  favorably,  and  on 
March  22,  1789,  the  congregation  met  for  the  election  of  a pastor. 
Three  candidates  were  submitted  by  the  trustees  to  the  choice  of  the 
people — the  Reverends  Lawrence  Graessel,  John  Charles  Helbron 
and  John  Baptist  Cause.  Ninety-two  votes  were  cast;  of  these 


a The  passage  is  here  reproduced  from  Kirlin’a  printed  text  of  the  letter  in 
Catholicity  in  Philadelphia , pp.  124-125. 

ttCf.  the  official  account  of  this  event  in  Minutes  of  the  Trustees  in  Record*, 
vol.  xxi,  p.  23. 

MCf.  text  of  letter  in  Record*,  vol.  xxi,  p.  24. 

* The  account  of  the  Trustees  concerning  the  event  is  printed  in  Record*,  vol. 
ttt,  pp.  25-26. 

*•  Kirtjn,  o.  c.,  p.  128 ; Griffis,  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  Record*,  voL 
xxi,  p.  27. 
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Father  Helbron  received  seventy-five,  Father  Cause  twelve,  and 
Father  Lawrence  Graessel  five.  A report  of  these  proceedings  was 
sent  to  the  Very  Rev.  John  Carroll,  with  the  prayer  that  Father 
Helbron,  who  had  secured  such  an  overwhelming  majority,  be  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  the  new  church.11  Some  delay  was  experienced, 
however,  in  securing  the  confirmation  of  the  new  candidate,  and 
the  church  was  opened  for  service  by  Father  Helbron  on  November 
22,  1789,  before  Bishop  Carroll  had  sanctioned  the  election  of  the 
congregation.  In  spite  of  this  lack  of  ecclesiastical  approval,  the 
first  services  were  most  elaborate.  The  church  record  states  that 
“ many  members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  His  Excel- 
lency, Governor  Mifflin,  the  Chief  Justice  of  this  city,  the  greater 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  besides  many  other  clergy- 
men and  laymen  of  all  nations  and  brethren  in  the  faith,  honored  the 
occasion  with  their  presence.”  18  The  election  of  Father  Helbron 
as  first  pastor  was  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  on  December  2,  1789,  and 
the  property,  which  was  legally  owned  by  Adam  Premir,  its  first  pur- 
chaser, until  November  13,  1790,  was  on  that  day  deeded  over  to  the 
trustees  of  the  church.19  “ The  building,”  writes  Kirlin,  “ was  sub- 
stantial, but  severely  plain  in  interior  and  exterior.  It  stands  today 
in  outward  appearance  as  it  was  at  the  dedication,  built  of  alternate 
red  and  black  glazed  bricks,  with  semi-hexagonal  walls  and  hipped 
roof.”20 

The  establishment  of  a national  church  in  Philadelphia  was  fol- 
lowed closely  by  efforts  to  organize  a German  congregation  in  Balti- 
more. As  early  as  February  17,  1792,  the  Maryland  Journal  con- 
tained the  following  announcement : “ The  German  Roman  Cath- 

olics will  open  next  Sunday  for  the  first  time  Divine  service  in  their 
own  language  at  the  house  of  J ohn  Brown,  near  the  Centre  Market. 
On  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in  Lent  will  be  sung  the  Psalm  Miser- 
ere, accompanied  with  a sermon  in  the  German  language,  delivered 
by  Rev.  John  Baptist  Clouse,  beginning  at  half  after  five  in  the 
afternoon.” 21  Several  years  elapsed  before  the  newly  organized 


1T  Report  to  Very  Rev.  Carroll,  in  Records,  xxi,  pp.  33-34. 
u Records,  vol.  xxi,  p.  36. 

” Schakf-Wkstcott,  o.o,,  vol.  n,  p.  1378. 

“ o.  o.,  p.  128. 

“ This  announcement  is  reprinted  in  Schabf,  History  of  Baltimore  City  and 
County,  p.  540,  note  1 (Philadelphia,  1881),  from  which  we  borrow  the  text.  The 
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congregation  could  worship  in  its  own  church.  This  period  was 
marked  by  the  nefarious  activity  of  an  unprincipled  priest,  William 
Reuter,  stationed  at  the  Pro-Cathedral.  He  urged  upon  the  German 
Catholics  of  Baltimore  the  alleged  necessity  of  a separate  church. 
Their  number,  however,  did  not  seem  to  justify,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Bishop,  the  establishment  of  a new  parish.  As,  moreover,  the  con- 
gregation of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Philadelphia,  not  only  had  mani- 
fested a spirit  of  insubordination,  but  had,  on  September  26,  1796, 
broken  away  in  schism,  the  erection  of  a new  national  church  did 
not  commend  itself  to  Bishop  Carroll.  He  consequently  refused 
the  necessary  permission.  The  Rev.  Reuter  now  made  common 
cause  with  the  schismatics  in  Philadelphia.  As  he  could  not  obtain 
permission  to  establish  a church,  and  as  the  schismatics  were  unable 
to  control  ecclesiastical  appointments  in  their  own,  they  formed  the 
plan  of  requesting  Rome  to  create  a new  diocese,  and  to  appoint  a 
German  Bishop  for  the  Catholics  of  that  nationality.  Accordingly 
Reuter  was  sent  abroad  to  submit  the  petition  to  the  Holy  See. 
Bishop  Carroll,  in  a letter  to  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, deprecates  the  erection  of  such  a diocese,  and  animadverts  on 
the  heretical  opinions  of  the  Philadelphia  schismatics: 

“ If  any  action  is  taken  to  divide  this  most  vast  diocese,  I would 
hear  with  great  pleasure  that  this  had  been  done  by  the  Holy  See, 
as  I desired  it  done  in  my  letters  in  1792:  and  it  was  my  purpose 
to  solicit  it  as  soon  as  I was  sure  of  having  a coadjutor  to  succeed 
me  in  this  see.  It  will,  however,  be  for  you  in  your  wisdom  to  de- 
cide whether  this  can  be  done  safely  now,  while  these  commotions 
lessen  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  For  I solemnly  aver  that  those 
who  excite  these  troubles  maintained  in  my  presence  by  their  law- 
yers in  a public  tribunal,  and  upheld  with  all  their  might,  that  all 
distinction  between  order  and  jurisdiction  was  arbitrary  and  ficti- 
tious; that  all  right  to  exercise  ecclesiastical  ministry  was  derived 
from  the  people;  and  that  the  Bishop  had  no  power  except  to  im- 
pose hands  on  the  person  whom  the  people  presented  as  their  chosen 
minister;  or  to  inquire  whether  hands  had  been  previously  imposed 
on  him.  Then  they  deny  that  they  are,  or  ever  have  been,  subject 
to  my  episcopal  authority;  and  when  the  words  of  the  Pope’s  brief 
were  shown  them,  in  which  all  the  faithful  in  the  United  States  are 


year  1702  to  which  the  meeting  of  the  first  German  Catholic  Congregation  is 
assigned  in  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  (vol.  n,  p.  230  t.  v.  Baltimore)  is  obviously 
a typographical  error  which  ought  to  have  been  corrected  in  the  Errata  at  the 
end  of  the  work. 
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subject  in  spiritual  government  to  the  Bishop,  they  impudently 
dared  to  assail  the  brief  as  imposing  a yoke  on  them  contrary  to  the 
American  lawB.  And  yet  these  are  the  men  who  are  now  sending 
an  agent  to  the  Holy  See  to  obtain  what  had  never  before  been 
granted.”  “ 

The  request  for  a new  bishopric  was  refused  in  Rome.  But  in 
spite  of  the  Bishop’s  resistance,  the  Germans  in  Baltimore  built  a 
church  at  Saratoga  Street  and  Park  Avenue.  It  was  a frame  building 
of  60  x 40  feet,  and  was  dedicated  to  St.  J ohn  the  Evangelist.  It  was 
opened  in  1800,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  completed  in  all  its 
details  until  a few  years  later;  for  in  1803  a lottery  was  advertised 
in  Baltimore  for  the  purpose  of  completing  St.  John’s  Church.23 
With  the  opening  of  the  church  the  difficulties  between  the  congre- 
gation and  the  ecclesiastical  authority  did  not  come  to  an  end.  The 
former  chose  Reuter  for  their  pastor,  although  he  was  refused  facul- 
ties by  the  Bishop.  Thus  the  sad  happenings  in  Philadelphia  were 
repeated  in  Baltimore:  the  church  was  in  open  rebellion  against  its 
Bishop.  Toward  the  end  of  1801  Reuter  seemed  inclined  to  submis- 
sion. He  was  to  be  restored  to  good  standing  on  signing  a written 
acknowledgment  of  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope 
and  the  local  Bishop  in  the  diocese  of  Baltimore  over  the  Catholics 
of  all  nationalities.  The  negotiations,  however,  fell  through,  and 
the  schism  continued  until  1804.  On  January  15  of  that  year  the 
trustees  refused  Bishop  Carroll  admittance  to  St.  John’s  Church. 
Obviously,  the  ordinary  means  of  dealing  with  the  recalcitrant  con- 
gregation were  now  exhausted,  and  Bishop  Carroll  had  recourse  to 
the  civil  courts.  Ignoring  Reuter  and  the  choice  made  of  him  by 
the  congregation,  he  appointed  the  Rev.  F.  X.  Brosius,  an  Alsatian 
by  birth,  a man  of  considerable  scholarship,  and  a priest  of  tried 
virtue,  pastor  of  St.  John’s  Church.  In  order  to  compel  the  recog- 
nition of  the  new  pastor  by  the  trustees  he  applied  to  the  civil  court 
for  a writ  of  mandamus  against  them.  In  their  answer  to  the  writ 
Reuter  and  his  followers  not  only  defended  their  course,  but  claimed 
tbe  right  of  settling  ecclesiastical  questions  affecting  the  congrega- 
tion independently  of  all  higher  ecclesiastical  authority.  They  also 


“ Shea,  Life  and  Times  of  Archbishop  Carroll , pp.  420,  note  3;  pp.  423-425; 
Kiblin,  o.  c.,  p.  150. 

“On  lotteries  for  churches  at  this  time  the  reader  may  consult  American 
Catholic  Historical  Researches,  vol.  xv  (1898),  pp.  161-173. 
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contended  that  the  members  of  the  church  “ had  the  sole  and  exclu- 
sive right  of  nominating  and  appointing  their  pastor,  and  that  no 
other  person,  whether  Bishop  or  Pope,  have  a right  to  appoint  a 
pastor  without  the  assent  and  approbation  of  the  congregation  or  a 
majority  of  the  8ame.,,  24  The  schismatic  character  of  the  intention 
is  so  evident  that  it  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  In  palliation  of  the 
offence  it  may  be  urged  that  the  desperate  situation  into  which  the 
rebels  had  now  been  driven  may  have  caused  them  to  use  excessive 
language  and  to  overstate  the  views  which  they  really  held.  They 
could  not  base  their  defence  on  any  laws  or  statutes  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  society  to  which  they  claimed  to  belong,  and,  in  view  of 
the  lack  of  such  laws  in  their  favor,  the  General  Court  decided  the 
case  against  them,  May,  1805. 

In  spite  of  these  sad  beginnings,  the  congregation  increased  con- 
siderably in  membership  during  the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  When  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  took  charge  of  St.  John’s, 
1840,  the  church  was  too  small  for  the  number  of  worshippers.  They 
erected  on  the  same  site  a more  pretentious  and  spacious  structure 
and  changed  the  name  from  St.  John’s  to  St.  Alphonsus’,  a title 
which  it  still  bears. 

Shortly  before  the  erection  of  New  York  into  a diocese  some 
German  Catholics  of  that  city  addressed  to  Bishop  Carroll  a petition 
for  a priest  of  their  own  nationality.  The  document  is  dated  March 
2,  1808,  and  deserves  to  be  quoted  not  only  for  the  historical  interest 
which  it  presents,  but  also  for  the  spirit  of  genuine  Catholicity  and 
true  obedience  which  it  breathes: 

MTo  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Bishop  of  all  the  Cath- 
olic Churches  in  the  United  States  of  America,  Baltimore: 

“ Right  Reverend  Father  in  God : We  the  undersigned  for  our- 
selves and  a considerable  number  of  our  German  brethren  who  are 
all  educated  in  the  holy  Catholic  faith,  approach  your  Reverence 
and  pray  you  to  allow  and  to  send  us  a pastor  who  is  capable  of 
undertaking  the  spiritual  care  of  our  souls  in  the  German  language, 
which  is  our  mother  tongue.  Many  of  us  do  not  know  any  English 
at  all,  and  those  who  have  some  knowledge  of  it  are  not  well  enough 
versed  in  the  English  language  as  to  attend  divine  service  with  any 
utility  to  themselves.  As  we  have  not  yet  a place  of  worship  of 
our  own,  we  have  made  application  to  the  trustees  of  the  English 


"Shea,  o.c.,  pp.  424-425. 
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Catholic  Church  in  this  city  to  grant  us  permission  to  perform  our 
worship  in  the  German  language  in  their  church  at  such  times  as 
not  to  interfere  with  their  regular  services.  This  permission  they 
have  very  readily  granted  us.  During  the  course  of  the  year  we 
shall  take  care  to  find  an  opportunity  to  provide  ourselves  with  a 
suitable  building  of  our  own,  for  we  have  no  doubt  that  our  num- 
ber will  soon  considerably  increase.  We  leave  it  entirely  to  your 
Reverence  to  choose  for  us  a man  who  is  capable  of  taking  upon  him 
our  spiritual  concerns  and  instruct  us  in  our  holy  religion,  and  we 
humbly  beg  to  grant  our  prayers  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  for  your 
Reverence.  In  our  religion  the  diversity  of  language  makes  indeed 
no  difference,  but  from  the  reasons  alleged  your  Reverence  will  deign 
to  perceive  that  it  is  of  consequence  to  our  repose  that  we  perform 
our  worship  in  the  language  we  best  understand.  We  shall  take 
care  to  provide  for  our  pastor  as  far  as  our  abilities  go,  if  your 
Reverence  will  deign  to  listen  to  this  our  earnest  prayer.  We 
humbly  beg  to  direct  the  answer  to  Mr.  Francis  Werneken,  No.  32, 
corner  of  Warren  and  Church  street,  in  New  York.  For  this  great 
favor  we  shall  feel  ourselves  forever  grateful  to  your  Reverence,  and 
beg  leave  to  subscribe  ourselves  with  the  greatest  respect  Your  Rev- 
erence’s most  humble  and  obedient  servants.”  “ 

No  German  Catholic  Church  was  organized  at  this  time  in  New 
York.  The  several  hundred  Germans  who  were  living  in  the  city 
did  not  lack  spiritual  care,  however,  as  Father  Kohlmann,  who  is 
authority  for  the  figure  just  cited,  devoted  his  special  attention  to 
their  religious  needs.26  Separate  organization  was  delayed  until 
the  Rev.  Father  Raffeiner  took  up  work  among  them.  Born  at  Wallt 
in  Tyrol  in  1785,  and  educated  by  the  Benedictines  in  Austria  and 
Italy,  John  Stephen  Raffeiner  first  followed  the  medical  profession 
and  was  for  a time  in  charge  of  the  military  hospital  in  Milan.  In 
1825  he  was  ordained  a priest,  and,  after  laboring  for  some  years  in 
the  diocese  of  Brixen,  Tyrol,  came  to  New  York  in  1833.  He 


*We  reproduce  this  letter  from  the  Historical  Records  and  Studies  of  the 
U.  S.  Catholic  Historical  Society  (New  York),  vol.  n (1901),  pp.  194-195.  It 
is  also  printed  in  American  Catholic  Historical  Researches  (Philadelphia),  vol. 
ix  (1892),  p.  63,  and  in  Smith,  The  Catholic  Church  in  New  York , vol.  I,  pp. 
42-43  (New  York,  1905).  The  letter  is  signed  by  Christofell  Briehll,  John 
Kneringer,  George  Jacob,  Martin  Nieder,  Francis  Werneken  and  Frans  Quinyyau. 

“Letter  of  November  7,  1808,  addressed  by  Father  Kohlmann  from  New 
York  to  the  Most  Rev.  Mr.  Strickland  in  London.  The  passage  reads:  “ The 
congregation  [of  New  York  City]  chiefly  consists  of  Irish,  some  hundreds  of 
French,  and  as  many  Germans,  in  all,  according  to  the  common  estimation,  of 
14,000  souls.1’  Historical  Records  and  Studies  (New  York),  vol.  I (1899),  p.  70. 
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immediately  began  his  energetic  activity  among  the  German  Catholics 
and  was  the  first  in  New  York  city  to  minister  to  them  exclusively. 
His  priestly  labors,  however,  were  not  confined  to  the  Empire  State, 
but  extended  to  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts.27  He  became  Vicar 
General  for  the  Germans  in  the  diocese  of  New  York  in  1845  and 
held  that  position  until  his  death,  1861.28  His  first  congregation 
in  New  York  rented  a small  Baptist  meeting-house  at  the  corner  of 
Delaney  and  Pitt  Streets.2®  When  the  lease  of  this  expired  they 
held  their  services  at  St.  Mary’s  Church.  Meantime  they  were 
actively  engaged  in  efforts  to  put  up  a building  of  their  own.  On 
September  1,  1834,  they  purchased  from  John  J.  Astor  a property 
in  Second  Street  between  First  Avenue  and  Avenue  A.  The  corner- 
stone was  laid  in  April  of  the  following  year  by  the  Very  Rev.  John 
Power.  Father  Raffeiner  went  to  New  Orleans  to  collect  some  of 
the  funds  needed  for  the  new  structure.  Owing  to  his  self-sacrificing 
zeal  and  energetic  work  the  church  was  completed  and  opened  for 
service  on  Easter  Sunday,  1836.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas 
who,  according  to  Shea  was  “ recognized  even  by  the  early  Dutch 
colonists  as  the  patron  of  New  York.”  30 

With  the  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  period  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  national  churches  is  reached.  Several  Ger- 
man Catholic  churches  were  opened  at  this  time  in  the  Middle  West. 
From  1840  national  churches  were  established  in  rapid  succession 
not  only  by  the  Germans,  but  also  by  other  nationalities.  On  April 
10,  1841,  Bishop  Forbin-Janson  of  Nancy  in  a sermon  addressed 
the  following  apostrophe  to  the  French  Catholics  of  New  York: 

“ In  this  great  city,  where  the  Irish  and  German  Catholics  have 
recoiled  from  no  sacrifice  to  have  their  own  churches  and  priests, 
how  is  it  that  the  French,  so  famous  for  the  faith  of  their  fathers, 
alone  remain  indifferent  f They  are  wanting,  both  to  the  high  in- 
terests of  their  salvation  and  to  those  of  their  nationality.  How, 


17  Linxhan,  Holy  Trinity  Parish , Boston,  in  Historical  Records  and  Studies 
(New  York),  vol.  vn  (1014),  p.  133. 

* Corrigan,  Register  of  the  Clergy  Laboring  in  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York 
from  Early  Missionary  Times  to  1885 , in  Historical  Records  and  Studies  (New 
York),  vol.  vn  (1914),  p.  201. 

* Bayley,  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  Island  of  New  York , p.  120, 
2nd  edition,  New  York,  1870;  Shea,  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States , vol.  m,  p.  607.  New  York,  1890. 

••Shea,  I.  c. 
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in  fact,  can  this  nationality  be  long  preserved  in  a foreign  land 
without  the  powerful  bond  of  religion  f ” “ 

A French  church  was  built  soon  after  these  words  were  spoken. 
With  the  constant  increase  in  numbers  and  membership  the  national 
congregations  soon  displayed  that  vigorous  activity  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  faith  among  the  foreign  population  and  exhibited  that 
strong  religious  organization  in  church,  school,  and  benevolent  insti- 
tutions which  we  still  witness  today. 


N.  A.  Weber,  S.  M.,  D.  D. 


“ Da  Coubct-Shea,  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States, 
p.  424.  New  York,  1879. 
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THE  STORY  OP  A FAILURE:  THE  OHIO  VALLEY  CATHOLIC 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


The  strong  impetus  given  to  the  historical  sciences  by  the  celebrated 
letter  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  (1833),  in  which  the  Pontiff  urged  a stricter  atten- 
tion to  the  sources  of  Catholic  history  and  for  which  he  threw  open  the 
Archives  at  Rome,  found  a quick  response  from  two  Catholic  centres  of 
Pennsylvania, — Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia.  In  July  1884,  the  American 
Catholic  Historical  Society  was  organized  in  Philadelphia,  through  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a few  scholars  deeply  interested  in  the  work,  chief  of  whom  is 
that  veteran  research-worker,  today  a leader  in  his  chosen  field — the  Very 
Rev.  Dr.  Middleton,  0.  S.  A.,  of  Villanova  College.  The  Philadelphia  So- 
ciety has  been  a success  from  the  beginning.  Occasional  volumes  of  its 
Records  were  published  from  1887  to  1891;  since  then  they  have  been  issued 
as  a quarterly  magazine.  The  Society  is  now  publishing  the  twenty-sixth 
volume  of  this  valuable  series;  and  from  its  fine  old  Colonial  home  on  Spruce 
street,  Philadelphia,  it  has  been  radiating  not  only  through  Pennsylvania 
but  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  United  States  its  strong,  steady 
light  of  zeal  for  this  department  of  intelligent  Catholic  activity.  In  1913, 
the  Society  took  over  and  combined  with  the  Records  the  Researches  of  the 
late  lamented  Mr.  Griffin.  In  this  way  the  pioneer  efforts  of  another  scholar 
still  living,  Monsignor  Lambing  of  Wilkinsburg,  Pennsylvania,  were  carried 
on  to  success  in  Philadelphia  after  they  had  proved  a failure  in  Pittsburgh. 

No  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  early  history  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania need  be  told  how  rich  that  section  is  in  both  secular  and  religious 
reminiscences.  Its  religious  history  begins  with  the  expedition  of  Captain 
Louis  Celoron,  which  passed  down  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers  in  August, 
1749;  but  with  the  expulsion  of  the  French  in  November,  1758,  the  Catholic 
history  of  Western  Pennsylvania  becomes  somewhat  fragmentary,  until  the 
reopening  of  the  territory  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  when 
the  different  clusters  of  pioneer  families  in  this  region  began  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  missionaries.  Shortly  after  his  consecration  as  first  Bishop 
of  Pittsburgh  (1843),  the  Right  Reverend  Michael  O'Connor  directed  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese  to  keep  a careful  record  of  all  important  events  taking 
place  in  their  respective  parishes  and  missions.  This  provision  was  neglected, 
largely  on  account  of  the  indifference  of  those  concerned.  There  was  one 
exception.  Andrew  Arnold  Lambing,  a descendant  of  one  of  the  original 
six  families  that  laid  the  first  permanent  foundation  of  Catholicity  in  West- 
ern Pennsylvania,  was  born  at  Manorville,  Pennsylvania,  in  1842.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1869,  and  from  his  first  charge  gave  all  his 
leisure  time  to  historical  research-work  in  and  around  Pittsburgh.  In  1880, 
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he  published  a History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Dioceses  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Allegheny . 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  Leo  XIITs  letter  on  Historical  Studies, 
Father  Lambing  gathered  a few  friends  around  him,  and  on  February  1, 
1884,  he  organized  the  Ohio  Valley  Catholic  Historical  Society . In  com- 
mon with  many  others,  Doctor  Lambing  had  long  felt  that  too  little  in- 
terest was  being  manifested  by  American  Catholics  in  collecting  and  pre- 
serving the  records  of  the  past.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  should 
be  a Catholic  historical  magazine  in  the  United  States,  in  which  the  early 
records  of  our  religion  could  be  preserved  in  a suitable  form  for  future 
workers.  “ Let  us,”  he  said,  “ but  transport  ourselves  forward  a hundred 
years  and  reflect  on  the  value  that  would  then  be  attached  to  such  a work 
and  the  depth  of  gratitude  posterity  would  feel  it  owed  us.”  He  began  a 
quarterly  publication  called  Historical  Researches  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
Principally  Catholic,  the  first  number  appearing  in  July,  1884.  The  subscrip- 
tion price  was  placed  at  one  dollar  a year.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Miss 
Josephine  0 'Flynn,  Librarian  of  the  American  Catholic  Historical  Society 
these  rare  numbers  were  placed  at  our  disposal.  The  four  numbers  which 
appeared  contained  the  following  articles: 

Vol.  I,  No.  1,  July,  1884: 

1.  Celoron’s  Expedition  down  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  Rivers,  1749,  pp. 

1-31. 

2.  The  Early  Days  of  Catholicity  in  Pittsburgh,  pp.  32-36. 

3.  Historical  Library  of  the  Catholic  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh,  pp.  37-40. 

4.  The  First  Printing  Press  in  New  World,  p.  40. 

Vol.  I,  No.  2,  October,  1884 : 

1.  The  French  in  Western  Pennsylvania  in  Early  Times,  pp.  41-58. 

2.  Register  of  the  Baptisms  and  Interments  which  took  Place  at  Fort 

Duquesne  during  the  years  1753-1756,  pp.  60-73. 

3.  The  Early  Days  of  Catholicity  in  Pittsburgh,  pp.  76-80. 

Vol.  I,  No.  3,  January,  1885: 

1.  Points  on  the  Early  History  of  Pittsburgh,  pp.  81-98. 

2.  The  Acadians  in  Philadelphia,  pp.  98-102. 

3.  Register  of  Baptisms,  etc,,  pp.  102-118. 

Vol.  I,  No.  4,  April,  1885: 

1.  The  Establishment  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  in  the  United  States, 

pp.  121-136. 

2.  Did  La  Salle  descend  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  Rivers,  1669-1670 1,  p. 

137. 

3.  Register  of  Baptisms,  etc,,  pp.  138-154. 

4.  The  Early  Days  of  Catholicity  in  Pittsburgh,  154-160. 

This  publication  was  then  changed  to  the  Catholic  Historical  Researches, 
the  first  number  of  which  appeared  in  July,  1885.  Doctor  Lambing  believed 
that  in  this  way  he  could  extend  the  scope  of  its  activity  to  the  whole  country, 
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give  greater  variety  to  its  contents  and  confine  it  to  the  investigation  of  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  Catholic  religion.  The  contents  of  the  Catholic  Histori- 
cal Researches,  which  ran  for  two  years,  are  as  follows: 

Vol.  II,  No.  1,  July,  1885: 

1.  The  Establishment  of  the  See  of  Pittsburgh,  pp.  3-14. 

2.  First  See  and  Bishop  on  the  American  Continent,  pp.  14-16. 

3.  Register  of  Baptisms,  etc.  (ut  supra),  pp.  18-25. 

4.  Notes,  Original  Documents,  etc.,  pp.  25-32. 

5.  Washington  and  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States,  pp.  32-35. 

6.  The  Ohio  Valley  Catholic  Historical  Society  of  Pittsburgh,  pp.  38-39. 

7.  The  American  Catholic  Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  pp.  39-40. 

8.  The  United  States  Catholic  Historical  Society  of  New  York,  p.  40. 

Vol.  II,  No.  2,  October,  1885 : 

1.  Supposed  Vestiges  of  Early  Christian  Teaching  in  the  New  World , 

pp.  41-54. 

2.  Gibault,  the  Patriot  Priest,  pp.  54-60. 

3.  CSloronys  Journal,  pp.  60-76. 

4.  The  Site  of  Fort  Duquesne,  p.  77. 

5.  Original  Documents,  Notes,  etc.,  pp.  78-80. 

Vol.  II,  No.  3,  January,  1886: 

1.  New  Hampshire  Intolerance,  pp.  81-88. 

2.  Necrology  of  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh,  pp.  88-102.1 

3.  Ciloronfs  Journal,  103-119. 

Vol.  II,  No.  4,  April,  1886: 

1.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  Religious  Liberty,  pp. 

121-131. 

2.  Ciloron’s  Journal,  pp.  132-46. 

3.  Some  Vicars-General  of  Philadelphia  (Middleton),  pp.  146-147. 

4.  A Century  of  Catholicity  in  Green  County,  Pennsylvania,  pp.  148- 

153. 

Vol.  m,  No.  1,  July,  1886: 

1.  Stephen  Badin,  the  Proto-priest  of  the  United  States,  pp.  1-13. 

2.  Andrew  White,  S.  J.,  the  Apostle  of  Maryland,  pp.  13-20. 

Vol.  HI,  No.  2,  October,  1886: 

1.  Detroit  in  Early  Times — Gabriel  Richard,  pp.  41-58. 

2.  GaUitzin,  pp.  58-68. 

3.  The  Famous  Bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI  (Latin  and  English),  pp. 

71-79. 

The  price  of  this  quarterly  was  again  kept  to  the  modest  sum  of  one  dollar, 
but  the  support  the  work  received  was  not  sufficiently  encouraging.  The 


1 The  volume  is  here  annotated  with  numerous  lead-pencil  and  pen  corrections 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  late  Mr.  Griffin. 
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burden  of  research  and  of  composition  of  the  papers  for  the  Ohio  Valley 
Catholic  Historical  Society  was  practically  left  to  Doctor  Lambing  alone. 
The  consequence  was  that  after  struggling  for  a time  against  difficulties 
and  discouragements,  the  attempt  to  form  a permanent  society  was  aban- 
doned. It  has  never  since  been  re-established.  In  December,  1886,  Martin 
I.  J.  Griffin,  of  the  Philadelphia  Catholic  Historical  Society,  purchased  the 
Catholic  Historical  Researches , and  published  them  as  the  American  Cath- 
olic Historical  Researches  from  that  date  until  the  time  of  his  death,  1912. 

The  failure  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Catholic  Historical  Society  may  be  attri- 
buted to  a number  of  causes.  In  1879,  some  of  the  older  citizens  formed 
the  Old  Residents ’ Association  of  Pittsburgh  and  Western  Pennsylvania, 
composed  of  those  who  had  spent  at  least  fifty  years  in  that  part  of  the 
state.  "A  finer  collection  of  gray  heads  has  never  been  witnessed,”  we  read 
in  the  Synoposis  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  first  five  years  (Pittsburgh,  1889, 
p.  39).  Doctor  Lambing  decided  to  form  a distinctly  Catholic  society.  As 
early  as  May,  1879,  an  effort  was  made,  but  it  met  with  no  encouragement. 
The  idea,  however,  was  not  lost  sight  of.  At  length,  on  February  1,  1884, 
a meeting  of  prominent  Catholics  was  called  and  the  Society  was  organized 
with  the  following  officers:  President,  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing;  First  Vice- 
President,  Chas.  F.  M’Kenna;  Second  Vice-President,  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Keyser; 
Third  Vice-President,  John  M.  Molamphy;  Recording  Secretary,  Prof.  J. 
B.  Sullivan;  Treasurer,  Titus  Berger.  The  Society  met  once  or  twice  and 
then  decided  to  disband.  The  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict at  this  time  resembled  a vast  workshop,  and  there  were  very  few 
scholars  in  and  around  the  town  who  were  interested  in  the  historic  past  of 
their  vicinity.  The  number  of  wealthy  and  influential  Catholics  was  small, 
and  even  those  who  could  have  supported  the  Ohio  Valley  Catholic  Historical 
Society  were  too  engrossed  in  the  industrial  progress  of  Pittsburgh  to  take 
a very  deep  interest  in  historical  studies.  The  clergy  and  the  diocesan  au- 
thorities were  equally  uninterested.  Most  of  them  had  come  from  abroad 
and  their  interests  lay  in  other  countries.  Doctor  Lambing’s  abilities  were 
better  recognized  by  the  non-Catholics  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  When  the 
Old  Residents’  Association  branched  out  into  the  Historical  Society  of  West- 
ern Pennsylvania,  the  Ohio  Valley  Catholic  Historical  Society  was  dissolved 
and  Doctor  Lambing  became  a prominent  member  of  the  non-Catholic  or- 
ganization, acting  for  a long  term  of  years  as  its  President.  In  January, 
1896,  Mr.  Carnegie  appointed  him  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute. 

It  is  regrettable  that  this  worthy  attempt  at  organizing  the  forces  of  the 
Catholic  Church  of  that  date  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  the  history  of 
the  Faith  in  Western  Pennsylvania  came  to  such  a poor  end.  Fortunately 
Doctor  Lambing  was  not  totally  discouraged  by  this  failure,  and  it  has  been 
solely  on  account  of  his  preserving  labors  for  the  past  thirty  years  that  the 
relics  of  Catholic  tradition  in  Western  Pennsylvania  have  not  been  entirely 
forgotten. 
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THE  DIOCESE  OP  BALTIMORE  IN  1818 
Archbishop  Mar§cli&l’8  Account  to  Propaganda,  October  16,  1818.1 


{Archivio  della  8.  C.  de  Prop . Fide — America  centrale.  Dal  Canada  all9  iatmo 
di  Panama,  Vol.  4,  Scrittvre  originali,  voL  022.) 

Ratio  statue  religionis  catholicae  in  dioecesi  Baltimorenei  reddita  ab  Ambroeio 
Archiepiecopo  1818.*  llluetriesimo  ac  Eminentieeimo  Cardinal*  Lit  to,*  Praefecto 
Socrae  Congregationie  Propagandas  Fide*. 

Baltimori,  die  16*  Oct.,  1818. 

EMLNENTI88IME  PrAESUL. 

Redux  Baltimorem  ex  visitation©  maxima  partis  missionum  qua  in  mea  dice- 
ceei  existunt,  suscepi  prasentem  in  hisce  regionibus  Eccleeia  Catholic®  statum, 
quantum  a me  noecitur,  exscribere  et  ad  Sacram  Congregationem  transmittere, 
donee  accuratiorem  rerum  tabellam  possim  aliquando  ipsius  oculis  subjicere. 
lo.  Ex  quo  in  Foederatis  America  septentrionalis  Statibus  erect®  sunt  aedes 


a This  document,  precious  on  account  of  its  century-loos  age  as  well  as  for  Its  intrinsic 
historical  value,  is  here  published  for  the  first  time.  Owing  to  stress  upon  our  space  in  this 
number,  it  is  left  untranslated.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  many  valuable  documents 
for  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  now  in  the  Archives  of  Propaganda,  at 
Borne  (Cf.  C.  R.  Fish,  Guide  to  the  Material*  lor  American  History  in  Boman  and  Other 
Italian  Archive *,  Washington.  D.  C.,  1911,  pp.  289).  The  photographed  copy  from  which  it  is  here 
translated  belongs  to  the  Dominican  Archive*,  in  the  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
Washington,  D.  C.  From  the  photographs  it  can  be  estimated  that  the  Account  is  eighteen 
folios  in  length,  written  on  ordinary  paper.  It  is  in  Marechal’s  handwriting,  and  there  are 
several  erasures  and  insertions  in  the  text.  The  document  is  endorsed  with  the  date:  October  1«, 
1818.  There  is  a copy  of  this  document  among  the  8hea  Transcript*  in  the  Georgetown  College 
Archive*.  Father  Hughes,  8.  J.,  prints  those  passages  which  relate  to  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
(Cf.  Hughes,  History  of  the  8ocicty  of  Jesus  in  North  America , Documents,  voL  I,  part  I,  pp. 
245-6,  500;  part  II,  pp.  911-14,  957-8,  1049).  For  a contemporary  account  of  the  condition  of 
the  Church  in  Baltimore  at  this  time,  cf.  The  Catholic  Religion  in  the  United  8tates  in  1818, 
in  the  Woodstock  Letter*,  vol.  xi,  no.  8,  translated  from  Geassi,  Notizie  varie  sullo  stato  presente 
della  Repubblica  degli  Stati  Uniti  dell* America  settentrionale  (1818).  2nd  Edition,  Milan,  1819. 

* Ambrose  Mar&hal,  third  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  was  bom  at  Ingres,  in  the  Diocese 
of  Orleans,  France,  on  August  28,  1704.  Shea  (History  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  United 
States,  vol.  m,  p.  89)  gives  the  year  erroneously  as  1769 ; Clarke  ( Live*  of  the  Deceased  Bishop* 
of  the  Catholic  Church  (a  the  United  States,  vol.  i,  p.  239.  New  York,  1888),  likewise  mistakes 
the  year,  which  be  gives  as  1768.  (Cf.  Reuss,  Biographical  Cyclopedia  of  the  Catholic  Hier- 
archy of  the  United  8tate*  (1784-1899),  p.  67.  Milwaukee,  1898).  Marshal  first  studied  law 
at  Orleans  and  then  entered  the  Sulpician  Seminary  of  that  city  to  prepare  for  the  priesthood. 
He  was  ordained  at  Bordeaux,  in  1792,  and  on  the  day  of  his  ordination  sailed  for  the  United 
States  in  company  with  Abb^s  Richard,  Matignon  and  Cicquard.  They  arrived  at  Baltimore, 
June  21,  1792,  and  it  was  only  then  that  Father  Marshal  said  his  first  Masa  After  a short  time 
spent  on  the  Missions  in  Maryland,  he  was  appointed  Professor  in  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore, 
where  he  remained  1792-1808  (Cf.  Memorial  Volume  of  St.  Mary**  Seminary  of  8t.  Sul  pice,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  p.  89.  Baltimore,  1891).  For  several  months  during  this  period  he  taught  Philos- 
ophy at  Georgetown  College  (Cf.  ibid.,  p.  7).  At  the  desire  of  his  Superiors  in  France,  he 
returned  to  his  native  country  in  1808,  and  taught  in  the  Sulpician  Seminaries  at  Saint-Flour, 
Lyons,  Aix,  and  Marseilles.  In  1812,  he  returned  to  Baltimore,  where  he  was  re-appointed 
Professor  of  Theology.  On  the  death  of  Bishop  Egan,  O.  F.  M.,  of  Philadelphia  (July  22, 
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Bostoniensis,  Neo-Eboracensis,  Pensylvaniae  et  B&rdensis.4  Dioecesis  Baltimorensia 
includit  tantum  subsequcntes  provincial,  videlicet,  Marylandiam,  Virginiam,  Caro- 
liniam,  turn  septentrionalem  turn  meridionalem,  Georgiam  et  vastum  illud  terri- 
torium  quod  conti netur  intra  1 unites  Georgia,  Floridarum,  Tenessee  et  flumen 
Mississippi.  Ante  revolutinem  Americanam,  in  praefatis  provindis,  ad  sum- 
mum  annumerabantur  10,000  catholici.  Nunc  in  iisdem  computantur  saltern 
100,000  quorum  longe  maxima  pars  in  Marylandia  residet.  Hac  multitudo 
fidelium,  favente  divina  providentia,  mirum  in  modum  crescit,  turn  naturali 
progressu  generationum  turn  conversione  protestantium  turn  praesertim  stupendo 
numero  Europeanorum  qui  singulis  annis  in  Rempublicam  nostram  emigrant. 
In  mea  dioecesi  52  sunt  sacerdotes  sacrum  exercentes  ministerium,  ex  variis  na- 
tionibus  oriundi,  nempe  1 Italus,  3 Qermani,  4 Angli,  7 Belgse,  12  Americani, 
11  Hibemi,  denique  14  Galli.*  Unusquisque  ex  his  missionariis  ecclesiam  habet 
in  qua  sacrosanctum  Miss®  sacrificium  celebrat:  imo  plurimi  sunt  inter  eos  qui 
duas  vel  tree  habent  a se  invicem  dissitas,  quas  saltern  semel  quolibet  mense 
visitant.  Quicdam  ligno,  q used  am  later i bus,  quaedam  politis  lapidibus  extru- 
untur;  nulla  est  fere  quae  sit  amplitudine  sufficiens  ad  continendam  jugiter 
crescentem  catholicorum  multitudinem.  Hinc  anno  proximo  sequenti  decern 
novae  ecclesiae  in  variis  meae  dioeceseos  partibus  aedificabuntur. 

2°.  Quatuor  sunt  ecclesiae  in  civitate  Baltimorensi,  videlicet,  ecclesia  Sancti 
Patricii  versus  orientem  civitatis;  ecclesia  Sancti  Joannis  prope  centrum  ejus- 
dem;  ecclesia  Scminarii  ad  occidentem;  tandem  vetus  ecclesia  metropolitana  quae 
D.  Petro  dedicatur  ad  septentrionem.  Haec  ultima  erat  sola  ecclesia  existens  in 
civitate  Baltimorensi,  quando,  anno  1792,  earn  ingressug  sum  ex  Gallia  profectus. 
At  cum  cresceret  in  dies  numerus  fidelium  pro  ratione  incrementi  civitatis, 
primum  aedificata  fuit  ecclesia  Sancti  Patricii,  quae  quamvis  in  origine  nimis 
amp  la  foret,  nunc  non  potest  continere  congregationem  catholicorum.  Deinde 
constructa  fuit  ecclesia  Sancti  Joannis.  Praecipue  frequentatur  a Germanic. 


1814),  Mar&hal  was  recommended  bj  Archbishop  Carroll  (or  that  See  (Cf.  Archivio  di 
Propaganda , Atti  (1816),  pp.  62,  74,  286:  On  the  choice  of  a Bishop  lor  Philadelphia).  The 
Bull  of  his  appointment  to  Philadelphia  (dated  January  10,  1816)  arrived  at  St  Mary’s  Semi- 
nary on  July  8,  1818 ; but  owing  to  the  confused  state  of  that  diocese  on  account  of  the 
Iloganite  Schism,  Marshal  refused  the  rather  dubious  honor.  Archbishop  Neale  (1816-17)  re- 
commended him  for  the  coadjutorship  of  Baltimore.  Propaganda,  it  would  appear,  had  not 
accepted  his  refusal  of  Philadelphia;  for,  when  Neale’s  letter  arrived,  there  was  some  dis- 
cussion about  Marshal’s  “ transfer  ” from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore.  (Cf.  Archivio  di  Prop., 
Atti:  May  19,  1817,  ff.  11-12).  The  Brief  of  his  election  (dated  July  24,  1817)  reached  Balti- 
more five  months  after  Neale’s  death  (June  18,  1817).  Mar&hal  was  therefore  consecrated 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore  (December  14,  1817).  He  ruled  the  See  of  Baltimore  from  December 
14,  1817  to  January  29,  1828.  An  account  of  his  death  and  funeral  will  be  found  in  the 
Catholic  Miscellany  for  March  16,  1828. 

* Cardinal  Lorenzo  Litta  (born  at  Milan,  February  26,  1766 ; died  at  Monte  Flavio,  May  1, 
1820),  was  Cardinal-Prefect  of  Propaganda,  1812-1818. 

4 The  Episcopal  Sees  of  Boston,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia),  and  Bardstown 
were  erected  on  April  8,  1808.  The  authentic  Brief  for  the  foundation  of  these  Dioceses  is 
in  the  Archivio  di  Prop.,  Atti  (1814)  ff.  166-188. 

» The  copyist  in  Rome  did  not  photograph  folio  19  of  this  document,  which  contains  a 
Catalogue  of  these  priests  with  their  names  and  nationalities.  Father  Hughes  has  printed  it 
(o.  c..  Documents,  vol.  i,  part  n,  p.  967)  and  it  is  from  his  volume  that  we  have  added  it  at 
the  end  of  Marshal’s  Account.  The  enumeration,  however,  in  the  Catalogue  is  different  from 
the  text  at  this  point.  The  Catalogue  contains  68  names,  which  are  given  as  follows: — Italian 
(1),  Germans  (8),  English  (4),  Belgians  (8),  Americans  (11),  Irish  (12),  and  French  (14). 
Cf.  The  Clergy  List  of  1819,  Diocese  of  Baltimore,  article  by  the  R*v.  E.  I.  Dsvitt,  S.  J.,  in  the 
American  Catholic  Historical  Society  Records,  voL  22  (1911),  pp.  288-267. 
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Tandem  Directores  Seminarii  propriia  expensis  amplam  capellam  pulchram 
nimis  extruxere.  Ad  earn,  Festivis  et  Dominieis  diebus,  conduit  pia  fidelium 
multitudo,  allecta  nimirum  majestate  cantus  gregoriani,  splendore  cultus  divini, 
et  gumma  decantia  eseremoniarum  qua  a seminaristis  perficiuntur.  Intra  spatium 
anni  prateriti  sacra  Eucharistia  distributa  fuit  in  hac  capella  saltern  10,000 
fidelibus.  Quoad  veterem  ecclesiam  metropolitanam  Sancti  Petri,  adeo  arcta 
eat,  comparative  ad  multitudinem  parochianorum,  ut  vel  decimam  partem  eorum 
vix  recipere  queat;  atque  nisi  diebus  Dominieis  plures  miss m successive  celebr- 
arentur  in  ea,  ingens  numerus  fidelium  SS.  Sacrificium  interesse  non  posset.9 
Haec  gravissima  incommoda  perpendens  predecessor  meus  111.  D.  D.  Carroll, 
suscepit  edificare  ecclesiam  cathedralem  tante  dimen sionis  ut  catholici  Balti- 
more n sea  possent  facile  in  ea  admitti.  Sed  vix  ejus  fundaments  jecit,  ut  opus, 
deficiente  pecunia,  fuit  derelictum.  Verum  anno  mox  preterite,  collectis  bine  et 
inde  eleemosynis,  statutum  fuit,  me  suadente,  ut  opus  incceptum  perficeretur; 
atque  tanta  fuit  industria  et  activitas  opificum  ut  spes  mihi  nunc  affulgeat,  quod 
intra  spatium  octodecim  mensium,  consecrationis  buiusce  Basilicas  solemn em 
caeremoniam  perficere  mihi  possibile  erit.  Sine  ullo  dubio  amplitudine  et  majes- 
tate longe  superabit  quodlibet  templum  sive  a protestantibus  sive  a catholicis  in 
Fcederatis  Americas  Statibus  hucusque  asdificatum.  Vel  ipsimet  protestantes 
Baltimori  de  eo  gloriantur.  Maximum  est  enim  civitatis  eorum  ornamentum. 
At  doleo  multum  quod  interior  ejus  destituetur  omni  fere  decoramine.'  Utinam 
Sacra  Congregatio  vel  aliqui  nobiles  Romani  nobis  dono  donarent  aliquas  pias 
statuas  ex  illis  quae  velut  arena  mans  Romas  reperiuntur.  Quatuor  vel  sex  suffi- 
cerent,  et  facile  ad  nos  possent  pervenire  via  Libumi.  Tale  donum  summam 
gratitudinem  ominum  catholicorum  Foederatae  Americas  erga  munifleum  donatorem 
excitaret.  Duas  statuas,  nempe  Domini  Salvatoris  et  Beatas  Virginia  quibus  con- 
secrabitur  Metropolitans  Ecclesia  hucusque  frustra  emere  volui;  null®  omnino 
reperiuntur  in  hisce  regionibus  et  deficiunt  opifices  ad  illas  perficiendas.  Anno 
1792  vix  in  civitate  Baltimorensi  reperiebantur  800  catholici,  nunc  circiter  10,000 
oomputantur. 

3o.  In  mea  dioecesi  duo  sunt  Seminaria  sub  directione  sacerdotum  Sancti 
Sulpitii,  nimirum  majus  Baltimorense  Seminarium,*  et  minus,  erectum  prope 
pagum  Emmitsburgensem  15  leucis  a Baltimore  distantem.*  In  majori  seminario 
j uni  ores  clerici  philosophise  et  theologise  studio  applicantur,  atque  in  omnibus 
scientiis  et  virtutibus  quse  necessariss  simt  missionariis  erudiuntur.  Huic 
seminario  amplum  collegium  annectitur  in  quo  filii  catholicorum  parentum,  qui 
aut  divitiis  affluunt  aut  aliqua  dignitate  insigniuntur,  humaniorum  litterarum 
studio  incumbunt.  Omnes  pueri  qui  intra  muroa  huiusce  collegii  vivunt  et  alun- 
tur,  gumma  industria  et  charitate  directorum,  in  principiis  religionis  catholics 
«ducantur.  Insuper  multi,  inter  quos  sunt  non  pauci  protestantes,  scholas  exter- 
iores  e civitate  quotidie  frequentant.  Marylandise  legislatura  huic  collegio  uni- 
versitatis  dignitatem  contulit.  Minus  seminarium  Emmitsburgense,  prsesertim 
fuit  institutum  ad  mentem  Concilii  Tridentini  ut  in  eo  reciperentur  pueri,  qui 


* Cf.  Old  Saint  Peter* 9 or  the  Beginnings  of  Catholicity  in  Baltimore , article,  by  the  Kfev. 
J.  A.  Frederick,  in  the  Historical  Record*  and  Studies  (New  York),  vol.  v (1907),  pp.  354-891. 

1 Ct.  Pastoral  of  Archbishop  Marcchal , relative  to  the  Completion  of  the  Baltimore  Cathedral 
( ISIS ),  in  the  American  Catholic  Historical  Researches,  voL  12  (1895),  pp.  113-116. 

■Cf.  Memorial  Volume  cited  in  note  2;  cf.  also  The  Bulpician*  in  the  United  States, 
articles  by  C.  G.  Herbermahh,  in  the  Historical  Records  and  Studies  (New  York),  voL  vn 
(1914),  pp.  7-57;  voL  vm  (1915),  pp.  7-88. 

* Cf.  McSweexet,  The  8tory  of  the  Mountain,  2 vola.  KmmHsburf,  1911. 
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Dei  servitio  et  ecclesi®  se  oonsecrare  volunt.  80  circiter  in  hoc  seminario  juvenes 
computantur,  inter  quos  quindecim  tonsuram  clericalem  jam  reoeperunt,  prater 
alios  quorum  vocatio  ecclesiastica  non  sufficienter  declarata  est.  H®c  duo  semi- 
naria  sunt  religion i catholics  pretiosissima.  Ab  eorum  prosperitate  maxima 
pendet  prosperitas  sanctse  nostra  fidei  in  America  septentrionali.  Erecta  sunt 
expensis  Societatis  Sancti  Sulpitrii,  qua  cum  redditus  possideat  valde  mediocres, 
mirum  certe  mihi  videtur  quomodo  ea  8 listen  tare  queat.  Faxit  Deus!  ut  Ameri- 
cani  cives,  quorum  multi  ingentes  divitias  habent,  aliquando  inducantur  duas 
iliac  venerabiles  institution©  ^ piis  don  is  sustentare;  cito  tunc  nobis  adesset 
sufficiens  numerus  missionariorum,  turn  ad  fovendam,  turn  ad  late  propagandam 
sanctam  nos  tram  fidem  in  immensa  America  republics. 

Prater  hac  duo  seminaria  quorum  finis  pracipuus  est  educatio  sacularium 
clericorum,  existit  Georgiopoli,  prope  capitalem  cdvitatem  Washingtonis,  mag- 
nificum  collegium  quod  a Patribus  Societatis  Jesu  dirigitur*  Duobus  constat 
pracipuis  adifieis,  prius  oocupatur  a pueris  secularibus,  qui  humaniorum  litte- 
rarum  studio  incumbunt,  poster! us  continet  novitios  et  scholasticos  Societatis,  qui 
sunt  numero  triginta  tree.  Dolendum  est  maxime,  quod  ilia  domus  are  alieno 
pramantur.  Verum  cum  Societas  nuper  recuperaverit  omnia  pradia  coeterasque 
proprietates,  qua  ante  destructionem  Societatis  a Jesuit  is  possidebantur,  nullum 
est  dubium  quin  brevi  ditissima  erit.  Mirantur  omnes  quomodo  fieri  possit,  quod 
Superiores  Roma  degentes,  non  Georgiopolim  mittant  sex  vel  octo  religiosos  viros, 
scientia  et  pietate  insignes  ad  fovendam  in  nostris  regionibus  nascentem  hanc 
institutionem.  Nulla  etenim  pars  est  orbis  catholici  in  qua  Societas  Jesu  secu- 
rius  ex  is  tore,  latius  propagari  et  uberiores  fructus  producere  posset. 

4°.  Tria  existunt  monialium  monasteria  in  diascesi  Beltimorensi.  Primum 
est  Carmelitarum,  quod  erigitur  in  villa  non  longe  distanti  a pago  qui  dicitur 
Port  Tobacco,  super  ripas  fluminis  Potowmack  quo  Marylandia  a Virginia  sep- 
aratur.11  Ibi  sunt  viginti  tres  moniales.  Sat  amplos  redditus  habent.  Tam 
sancte  vivunt  h«  sanctse  Theresia  virgines,  ut  vix  crediderim  adesse  in  orbe 
catholico,  hujus  sancti  ordinis  domum  in  qua  pietas  et  disciplina  monastics 
magis  vigeant.  Clausuram  stricte  observant.  Secundum  est  Visitationis  Georgio- 
poli prope  Washingtonem  institutum.3*  Fere  quinquaginta  moniales  continet. 
Parum  divitiarum  habent;  attamen  partim  propria  s redditibus,  parti m labore 
roanuum  suarum  vivunt.  Haec  domus  est  certe  piissima,  imo  sancti seima.  In  ea 
abunde  refulgent  ingenium  atque  omnes  virtutes  Francisci  Salesii ; nunquam  mon- 
iales ills  e limitibus  monaster ii  egrediuntur.  Prope  illud  monasterium  adest 
cedificium  in  quo  quellse  catholicie  vivunt  et  aluntur.  Ear  urn  pi«  ac  liberali 
educationi,  qusedam  moniales  dant  operam.  Perplures  insuper  juniores  filiae  turn 
catholicorum  turn  protest antium  parentum,  scholas  exteriores,  statutis  horis, 
frequentant.  Ex  hue  domo  religiosa  singulis  annis  egrediuntur  virgines,  qua 
in  sroculo  summe  pietatis  odorem  late  diffundunt.  Tertium  est,  Puellarum  Sancti 
Vincentii  a Paulo,  non  longe  distat  a pago  Emmitsburgensi.u  In  eo  reperiuntur 


10  Memorial  of  the  First  Centenary  of  Georgetown  College , D.  C.,  comprising  a History  of 
Georgetown  University , by  John  Gilmary  Shea,  LL.  D.,  and  an  Account  of  the  Centennial 
Celebration  by  A Member  of  the  Faculty.  Washington,  D.  CL,  1891 ; Georgetown  University 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  1789-1907:  Its  Founders,  Benefactors,  Officers,  Instructors  and 
Alumni , by  James  S.  Easbt-Smith,  A.  M.,  LL.  M.  2 vols.  New  York  and  Chicago,  1907. 

u Guild  ay,  English  Catholic  Refugees  on  the  Continent,  voL  I,  pp.  869*870.  London,  1914. 

M Latiirop,  A Story  of  Courage.  Annals  of  the  Georgetown  Convent  of  the  Visitation  of  the 
B.  V.  M.,  from  the  Manuscript  Records. 

u The  Slaters  of  Charity  in  the  United  States  were  founded  (1808)  by  the  eminent  convert. 
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triginta  dtue  sorores  qu*  juxta  regulas  Sancti  Institutoris  sancte  vivunt,  exceptis 
tamen  illis  modificationibus  quas  exigunt  mores  et  ingenium  Americanorum. 
Hospitalium  cur  am  non  habent  nec  habere  possunt,  cum  eorum  adm  inistratores 
sunt  e grege  protestantium.  Hinc  pracipue  incumbunt  pile  seducationi  puellarum 
catholicarum,  turn  divitum  turn  paupemm.  Domus  Emmitsburgensis  octoginta 
circiter  continet  prater  p lures  virgines,  parentibus  et  opibus  destatutas.  Hsec  pia 
institutio  abundantissimos  religionis  fructus  producit.  Quod  si  aliquando,  favente 
Deo,  sufficientem  pecuniae  summam  colligere  posaim,  ali&m  domum,  prater  Emmits- 
burgensem,  earumdem  puellarum,  Baltimori  erigere  intendo.  Haec  tria  monas- 
teria  quae  nuperrime  visitavi  atque  certiseime  gratias  satis  Deo  agere  non  possum, 
quod  summa  pietas,  fervor  spirit  us,  stricta  disciplina,  omnes  denique  virtutes  in 
eis  splendide  fulgeant.  Ipsimet  protestantes  veneratione  quadam  ea  prosequuntur. 
Certissime,  sunt  totidem  uberrimi  fontes  gratiarum,  quibus  meus  grex  abunde 
irrigatur.  Praeter  illas  religiosas  communitates,  in  omnibus  fere  dioeceseos 
ccclesiis  sunt  confraternitates,  sive  scapularii,  sive  rosarii,  sivi  SSmi  Sacramenti, 
sive  S.  Cordis  Jesu.  Praesertim  pia  est  associatio  in  civitate  Baltimorensi  quam 
hie  praterire  iniquum  foret.  Constat  viris  insignioribus  catholicis,  qui  Deo  serv- 
ire  student.  Singulis  mensibus  semel  con  f rat  res  in  capella  subterranea  Seminarii 
conveniunt,  ubi  missam  audiunt  et  sermonem  familiarem  de  dogmatibus  fidei  et 
pracipuis  moralibus  Evangelii  praceptis.  Finis  pise  hujus  associationis  est,  ut 
cjus  membra  concivibus  suis  turn  catholicis  turn  protestantibus  virtutum  evangeli- 
carum  exempla  exhibeant.  Inter  regulationes  quibus  astringuntur,  una  est  max- 
imi  moment i,  nempe,  ut  quatuor  festivis  solemnioribus  diebus,  conjunctim  et 
publice  in  metropolitans  ecclesia  ad  sacram  Eucharist  i&m  accedant.  Hoc  praclaro 
fratrum  exemplo  mire  in  spectatoribus  excutitur  mundanus  file  timor  quo  multi 
in  istis  regionibus  labor  an  tea,  a participations  sacramentorum  abstinent  et 
deterrentur. 

Huic  articulo  finem  imponam  annuntiando  Sacra  Congregationi,  quod  hyeme 
mox  prater ita  Baltimori  instituerim  scholas  quas  gratuito  frequentat  pauper 
utriusque  sexus  juventus  sive  catholics,  sive  protestans,  modo  parentes  consentiant 
earn  imbui  principiis  SS.  nostra  religionis. 

5°.  In  Faederatis  Americ®  Statibus,  omnes  protestantium  sect®  discipulos, 
ministros,  et  templa  habent.  Parum  curant  de  dogmatibus,  que  olim  Lutherus, 
Calvinus  et  Henricus  VIII  pradic&runt.  Manifests  et  generalis  est  omnium  pro- 
clivit&s  versus  Socianismum.  Anglican  a ecclesia  qu®  ante  revolutionem  Ameri- 
canam  predominans  erat,  et  a Regimine  Magna  Britannia*  protegebatur,  undique 
corruit,  ex  quo  sicuti  cietera  omnes  religiones,  tantum  toleratur.  Generalem 
ven  erat  ion  cm  sibi  vindicat  ecclesia  catholics  et  ad  earn  oculos  suos  convertunt 
protestantes.  Prajudicia  quibus  ab  incunabulis  olim  imbuebantur,  adeo  evenu- 
erunt  ut  pseudoministra  ea  non  audeant  e suggestu  predicare;  et  si  aliquis  eorum 
id  faceret,  tanquam  calumniator  ab  auditoribus  hsheretur.  Hinc  diebus  domi- 
nicis  multi  protestantes  confluunt  in  nostras  ecclesias,  inter  quas  non  paud  nos* 
tram  sanctam  fidera  tandem  amplectuntur.  Factum  unicum  hie  referam,  quod 
summam  mihi  attulit  consolationem  atque  probat  quanta  celeritate  in  hisce 
regionibus  propagatur  catholics  tides.  In  visitatione  me®  dioeceseos,  quam  vere 
prasentis  anni  suscepi,  in  pago  quodam,  qui  vocatur  Taney  town  confirmationem 


Mi*.  Elisabeth  Ann  Setoo  (1774-18*1).  (Cf.  Whitb,  Life  of  Mr t.  Elioa  A . Betom, , New  York, 
1904).  The  thirteen  volume*  of  letters  diaries  and  other  papers  in  the  8eton  Archives  at 
Emmitsburg,  have  not  jet  been  fully  used  b y her  biographers.  A new  Life  baaed  upon  these 
valuable  foods  as  well  as  upon  the  extensive  Arehires  of  the  8 Inters  of  Charity  in  Cincinnati, 
would  prove  a noteworthy  contribution  to  American  Church  history. 
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administravi.  Ibi  pastor  mission  is  constituitur  Revdus  D.  Zocchy  Romanus 
•acerdos.14  Porro  tertia  pars  eorum  qui  hoc  sacramentum  receperunt,  oonstabat 
protestantibuB  nuperrime  ad  religionem  catholicam  conversis.  Pop u lug  Ameri- 
canuB  acumine  mentis  et  optima  indole  pollet.  Arten  ratiocinandi  naturaliter 
poaeident,  vel  ipsimet  opificea.  Omnes  fere  civee  aut  commerodo  aut  agriculture 
aut  merchanici  artibus  sunt  dediti.  Divitiarum  acquisition!  summa  indugtria 
mentis  et  corporis  incumbunt.  Civiles  artes  et  vite  delicias,  quibus  Europa 
indulget,  abunde  apud  eos  reperiuntur.  Nullus  eat  eorum  qui  dici  poesit  scientia 
illustris.  Verum  dici  potest  quod  multitudo  populi  genera  liter  sumpta,  educa- 
tione,  urbanitate  morum  et  quadam  cultura  mentis,  longe  superet  Europeanam 
plebem.  Libertatem  qua  fruuntur  pene  cultu  divino  adorant ; atque  cum  intra 
limites  Reipublicte  immense  sint  sylv®,  que  vili  pretio  venduntur  incredibile  eat 
quantus  numerus  Europaeorum  hie  advenit.  Computatur  quod  hoc  presenti  anno 
ex  Europa  circiter  ducenti  viri  singulis  diebus  nostras  oras  attingerint;  inter 
quos  multi  Bunt  religione  catholici. 

Precipua  vitia  quibus  indulgent  Americani,  sunt  illimitatum  divitiarum  desi- 
derium,  quo  omnium  men  tea  agitantur,  et  ebrietas  inter  opificea  et  infimam 
plebem.  Hinc  difficillime  sustentationi  missionariorum  provident,  presertim 
rustic!,  quamvis  sint  possession  ibus  opulentL  Quando  edificanda  est  ecclesia,  aut 
aliqua  charitaiis  aut  pietatis  institutio  erigenda,  unusquisque  pauoos  nummos 
in  communem  massam  projicit,  raro  admodum  dona  alicuius  magnitudinis  con- 
fer unt.  Sat  caste  vivunt,  presertim  si  uxorem  semel  duxerint,  sacraments  identid- 
em  frequentant  catholici  civitatum  incole,  multo  sepius  qui  agriculture  in  villis 
addicti  sunt.  Incredibile  est  quanta  sit  omnium  aviditas  audiendi  verbum  divi- 
num.  Sacerdos,  qui  vel  mediocrem  habet  eloquentiam,  multitudinem  auditorum 
oertissime  in  nostras  ecclesias  secum  t rah  it.  Quantum  ad  mulieres,  summa  est 
puritas  morum  feminei  sexus  albi  color  is  in  mea  dioecesi.  Adulterium  aut  forni- 
catio  sunt  totidem  crimina,  quibus  vix  aliquando  in  mea  dimeesi  committuntur. 
Earum  maxima  pars  frequenter  admodum  ad  sanctam  Synaxim  accedit.  Orna* 
mento  corporis,  et  cultui  sue  pulcliritudinis  nimis  multum  student,  quamvis 
paucis  exceptis,  modestiam  Christian  am  colant.  Tanta  est  vestium  luxuries,  ut 
filia  sutoris  difficile  distingueretur  inter  nobiles  mulieres  Europeanas.  Qu®  non 
sunt  pie,  amatorios  libros  avide  legunt,  theatra  et  choreas  frequentant.  Nun- 
quam  tamen  diehus  dominicis.  Id  vetant  leges  civiles  et  haberetur  tanquam  maxi- 
mum scandalum.  Inter  Africanas  mulieres  mult®  quidem  Deo  fideliter  serviunt; 
sed  plurime  sunt,  etiam  inter  catholicas,  que  ignorantia  religion  is  graviter  sua 
culpa  laborantes,  in  coeno  vitiorum  presertim  impudicitde  vivunt  ac  moriuntur. 

In  Foederatis  Americe  Statibus,  preter  Collegia  et  Universitates,  innumere 
sunt  schole  inferiores,  in  quibus  ars  legendi  et  scribendi  edocetur,  nullus  est 
ferme  Americanus  qui  hanc  artem  non  possideat.  Omnes  libri,  qui  Anglia  vel 
Gallia  imprimuntur,  in  opificinis  librariorum  palam  hie  ventuntur.  Innumeri 
sunt  qui  doctrinam  turn  fidei  turn  bonis  moribus  inimicam  docent.  Neque  huic 
malo  leges  civiles  remedium  ullum  afferunt.  Americani  libertatem  impressionis 
strenue  deffendunt.  Forsitan  plures  diarii  (gazettes)  in  unico  Marylandie  statu 
e prelo  quotidie  prodeunt,  quam  in  Italia  et  Gallia  simul  sumptis. 

fio.  Sicuti  primitivis  et  subsequentibus  Ecclesie  seculis  nationes  ad  Christum 
converse  sunt,  sudore  et  laboribus  missionariorum  extraneorum,  ita  fides  catho- 
lics in  Foederata  America,  introducta  fuit  zelo  et  opere  Europeanorum  sacerdotum, 


u Kev.  Nicholas  Zocchi  was  bom  in  Italy,  1778 ; came  to  Baltimore,  1808,  and  died  at 
Taneytown,  December  17,  1845. 
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et  &b  eis  nunc  servatur  et  propagator.  Mirum  igitur  non  eat  si  clems  Ameri- 
canus  constet  pracipue  ex  missionariis,  qui  in  variis  Europe  partibus  nati  sunt. 
Certe  nil  intentatum  dimittam,  ut  clerum  mihi  procurem,  pure  nationalem.  At 
quantacunque  sit,  aut  esse  posait  prosperitas  seminariorum  Baltimorensis  et 
Emmitsburgensis,  quantusque  sit  numerus  novitiomm  Societatis  Jesu9  qua 
Georgiopoli  florescit,  nunquam  tamen  sperare  possum,  quod  mihi  suppeditent 
sufficientem  missionariorum  multitudinem,  qui  necessarii  sunt  in  naseenti  imperio 
ut  fidem  oonservent  et  extendant.  In  his  positi  circumstantiis  satis  grati  Deo 
esse  non  possumus,  qui  pluribus  sacerdotibus  European  is  inspiravit  ut  Oce&num 
transmearint,  ad  colendam  in  hisce  regionibus  vine&m  Domini.  Sacerdotes  Ameri- 
cani  suis  concivibus  quorum  mores  et  ingenium  melius  noecunt,  sunt  ipsis  omnium 
gratissimi.  Parum  versantur  in  ecclesiasticis  scientiis,  sive  quia  paucis  tantum 
annis  ante  eorum  ordinationem  studio  litterarum  humaniorum  et  theologi® 
incumbunt,  sive  quia  continuis  sacri  ministerii  functionibus  impediti  vaoare 
nequent  emditis  questionibus.  Attamen  qui  habent  sufficientem  suppellectilem 
moralis  et  dogmatic®  theologian  simul  et  pietate  donantur,  uberrimos  producunt 
fructus.  Secundum  Americanos  Angli  civibus  huiusce  regionis  magis  placent  et 
probant  se  religioni  utiliores.  Quatuor  tantum  sacerdotes  Angli  in  mea  dioecesi 
reperiuntur;  M ex  quibus  tree,  me  suadente,  hue  venerunt  anno  mox  prater!  to; 
videlicet,  unus  qui  olim  in  Seminario  Lugdunensi  fuit  in  theologia  mens  discipu- 
lus.  Hie,  cum  audiisset  me  ad  episcopatus  dignitatem  promotum  fuisse,  patri® 
valedixit  ut  mecum  viveret,  et  duos  amicos  secum  adduxit.  Unus  sacro  fungitur 
ministerio  Baltimori ; “ alter  Richmondi,”  qu®  est  capitalis  Virgini®  civitas ; 
tertius  in  Alexandria,1*  qu ® est  quoque  Virgini®  civitas;  quartus  denique,  in 
missionibus  Zacchi®”  Utinam  multos  eis  similes  possem  ex  Anglia  obtinere,  sed 
tanta  est  penuria  sacerdotum  in  hoc  imperio,  ut  nulla  spes  mihi  affulgeat,  quod 
alios  in  meam  dioecesim  adducere  possim.  Ex  hac  rerum  expositions,  facile 
concludere  est  quod  Sacra  Congregatio  me  adhortando  ut  Anglos  missionibus 
praficiam,  mihi  suadet  quod  est  omnino  impossibile.  Prater  enim  quatuor 
prafatos  sacerdotes,  nullum  alium  habeo,  aut  habere  possum.  Belg®,  Galli  et 
Germani  sacerdotes,  optimos  se  exhibent  missionarios.  Sunt  zelo  animarum, 
morum  puritate,  doctrina  et  amore  ecclesiastics  disciplin®  valde  eommendabiles. 
Equidem  linguam  anglicanam  non  perfecte  pronun tiant;  attamen  verbum  Dei 
annuntiant  modo  qui  non  displicet  Americanis,  quidquid  calumniatus  fuerit  in  eos 
Doctor  Gallagher  et  impius  ejus  factio;  atque  maxime  dolendum  est  quod  Sacra 
Congregatio  facile  nimis  aures  prebuerit  horum  inimioorum  ecclesi®  Christ!  die- 
teriis.  Si  enim  aliqua  pietas,  amor  religionis  ac  prasertim  veneratio  erga  Sane- 
tam  Sedem  in  Baltimorensi  dioecesi  exist  ant,  illorum  missionariorum  exemplis, 
et  indefessis  laboribus  pracipue  illud  est  referendum.  Eos  diligunt  ac  venerantur 
Americani.  Hiberni  qui  spiritu  Dei  aguntur,  et  moribus  vere  ecclesiasticis  sunt 
imbuti,  religioni  feliciter  serviunt.  Sunt  enim  prompti  ad  laborem,  non  mediocri- 
ter  eloquentea,  zelo  animarum  prastantissisni.  Lstor  valde  quidem  quod  plurimi 
sunt  huiusce  generis  in  mea  dioecesi ; atque  certe  multos  eis  similes  ambabus  ulnis 
ultro  reciperem.  At  vero  tot  ex  Hibernia  hie  advenerunt  sacerdotes,  turpi  ebrie- 
tatis  vitio  dediti,  ut  non  nisi  post  maturum  ex&men,  curam  animarum  eis  secure 


u James  Whitfield,  Joseph  Fairclough,  Robert  Angler,  (O.  P.)»  and  Roger  Baxter,  (3.  J.). 

M Father  James  Whitfield,  who  became  the  fourth  ArchbiAop  of  Baltimore  (1838*1834). 

” Father  Baxter  (cf.  Magei,  The  Catholic  Church  in  the  City  and  Diocese  of  Baltimore , p.  43, 
Richmond,  1»0«). 

w Father  Fairdougfa. 

* Father  Angler,  O.  P.,  who  had  formerly  labored  In  the  mlariona  of  Kentucky. 
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committere  possumus.  Quando  enim  semel  a nobis  facilitates  obtinueront,  si 
subinde  crapule  indulgeant,  dici  non  potest  quantis  malis  obruant  Ecclesiam  Dei. 
Neque  tunc  ullum  fere  nobis  relinquitur  remedium  quo  sc&ndalis  finem  imponere 
possimus.  Si  namque  ab  eis  facilitates  retrahamus  vel  retrahere  tentemus,  omne 
jugum  excutiunt,  et  incredibilibus  ecclesiam  amerioanam  seditionibus  agitant. 
Nihil  possunt  in  fideles  sive  americanos,  sive  angles,  sive  ex  aliis  Europe 
nation  ibus  oriundos.  Quinimo  hi  ab  eis  refugiunt.  Verum  mi  rum  est  quantara 
authoritatem  illi  ebriosi  sacerdotes  exercent,  in  infimam  sue  gentis  plebem. 
Cum  enim  ebrietatem  tanquam  levem  tantum  imperfectionem  hoc  h&be&t,  suoa 
perditos  pastores  strenue  defendit,  ipsis  soci&tur,  atque  una  cum  ipsis  schismatis 
vexillum  erigitur  ac  tuetur.  IUud  lamentabile  factum  probatur  evidenter  historia 
omnium  dissentionum  quibus  ab  incunabulo  exagitata  fuit  America  septentrio- 
nalis  ecclesia.  Non  American  i,  non  Angli,  non  aliarum  European  arum  gentium 
advene,  pacem  perturbarunt,  aut  perturbant,  Carolopoli,  Norfolkio,  Philadelphia, 
etc.,  etc.,  sed  sacerdotes  Hiberni  intemper&nti®  aut  ambitioni  dediti,  una  cum 
contribulibus  suis,  quos  innumeris  artibus  sibi  devinciunt.**  Nuperrime  variis 
scriptis  suadere  conati  sunt  huic  imperii®  plebi,  episcopos  Bostoniensem, 
Bardensem  et  meipsum  secreto  intendere  gallicanam  hyerarchiam  in  hisce  prov- 
inciis  instituere,  et  Hibernos  sacerdotes  expellere.  Hanc  absurdam  calumniam, 
Rom®  non  veriti  sunt  per  epistolas  et  nuntios  disseminare.  Verum  1°  undecim 
Hiberni  sacerdotes  a me  obtinuerunt  facultates,  et  sacrum  exercent  in  mission- 
ibus  ma®  diceceseoe  ministerium.  2°.  Maxima  pars  clericorum,  qui  nunc  in 
Seminario  Baltimorensi  theologi®  student,  sunt  Hiberni.  Tandem  ex  quatuor- 
decim  Gall  is  sacerdotibus  quos  hie  habeo,  octo  nullam  in  missionibus  functionem 
exercent,  sed  intra  muros  Semimariorum  Baltimorensis  et  Eromitsburgensis 
vivunt.  Si  excipias  sacerdotes  Societatis  Jesu,  qui  pr»dia  pinguissima  plerique 
possident,*1  omnes  reliqui  missionarii  nullum  alium  redditum  habent,  prater 
pias  voluntariasque  fidelium  oblationes,  et  pretium  quod  singulis  annis 
unusquisque  fidelis  solvit  pro  sedili  quod  in  Ecclesia  occupat.  Hinc  in  villis 
pauperrime  vivunt;  in  civitatibus  vero,  longe  melius  eorum  sustentationi  pro- 
videtur.  Nigras  vestes  induunt,  talares  in  Miss®  sacrificio,  brevioribus,  modestis 
tamen,  extra  Ecclesiam  utuntur;  nec  mirum,  cum  inter  protestantes  vivant  et 
insuper  sropissime  equitare  teneantur.  Omnes  sacramenta  administrant,  sin- 
gulisque  diebus  dominicis  predicant  verbum  divinum.  In  locis  ubi  juventutem 
colligere  possunt,  earn  assidue  catechisant.  Quantum  ad  me  attinet,  pauperrimus 
sum.  Hucusque  vix  redditus  mei  sufficiunt  ad  solvendas  expen sas  epistolarum, 
qu®  ex  omni  parte  ad  me  mittuntur  (frais  de  poste) . Jus  quidem  habeo  ad 
perdpiendos  singulis  annis  mille  nummos  mexicanos ; **  at  propter  rationes, 


M The  Gallagher-Browne  Schism  (Charleston)  ; the  Fernandez  Schism  (Norfolk)  ; the  Hoganite 
Schism  (Philadelphia). 

u This  interesting  problem,  a brief  sketch  of  which  will  be  found  in  O’Gorman  (History 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States , pp.  802-4.  New  York,  1906)  for  a number 
of  years  caused  unharmouious  relations  between  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  America  and  Archbishop 
MartkhaL  The  scholarly  volumes  of  Father  Hughes,  S.  J.  ( History  of  the  8ociety  of  Jesus  in 
North  America,  Colonial  and  Federal . New  York,  1907 — ),  contain  several  thousand  unpub- 
lished documents  on  the  problem,  and  the  fourth  volume  (the  publication  of  which  has  been  held 
up  on  account  of  the  present  war)  will  undoubtedly  place  this  vexed  question  of  Jesuit  property 
in  Maryland  and  its  use,  in  a clearer  light,  if  not  beyond  the  region  of  further  controversy. 
(Cf.  in  particular  for  an  explanation  of  these  works,  quae  praedia  pinguissima  plerique  possident, 
Hughes,  o.  c..  Documents,  vol.  i,  part  n,  p.  918,  note  2.) 

**  Cf.  Hughes,  o.  c.,  ibid.,  p.  891.  During  the  period  of  Suppression  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
(1773-1814),  the  property  which  belonged  to  the  Jesuits  in  Maryland  was  held  in  the  name 
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quas  for  si  tan  aliquando  Sacra  Congregation!  expon&m,  dubium  est  utrum  mihi 
unquam  solventur.  Ne  secretarium  quidem  h&beo;  et  quamvis  oppressus  admin- 
ietratione  immense  dimceseos,  multaa  audio  confessiones,  cetera  sacramenta 
administro,  atque  identidem  predico  verbum  divinum.  Cum  duobus  sacerdotibus, 
qui  metropolitans  ecclesie  curam  pastoralem  babent,  in  eadem  domo  vivo  omnibus 
huius  seculi  deliciis  feliciter  destitutus. 

7°.  Nulla  est  regio  in  orbe  terranim,  ubi  religio  catholica  promptius  et 
latius  propagari  potest  et  ubi  securius  existit  quam  in  Foederatis  Americe 
Statibus.  Hie  nullum  omnino  adest  periculum  ne  conversi  ad  fidem  persecutionem 
patiantur  aut  eorucm  ecclesia  dissipetur  arbitrario  alicuius  tyranni  mandato, 
uti  sepe  evendt  in  Sinensi  imperio,  coeterisque  Indicia  missionibus.  O nines 
religiones  que  agnoscunt  Christum  ut  mundi  Salvatorem  hie  tolerantur,  legesque 
re i publics  unamquamque  protegunt,  atque  sever issime  puniunt  eos  qui  cultum 
divinum  alicuius  secte  perturbare  tentarent.  Atque  cum  libertas  religionis 
sit  Americans  reipublice  fundamental  prinoipium,  nullus  est  magistratus  a 
Summo  Preside  imperii  ad  minimum  officialem,  qui  impune  possit  catholicis 
vel  levissimam  afferre  molest iam.  Solum  periculum  cui  objicitur  sanctissima 
nostra  religio,  consistit  in  interioribus  dissentionibus,  que  fideles  earn  profitentes 
a se  invicem  dividunt.  De  illis  non  curant  magistratus.  Sole  offense  que 
pacem  publican*  et  libertatem  civium  afficiunt,  lege  civili  puniuntur.  Nationes, 
quibus  respublica  nostra  circumdatur,  profitentur  religionem  catholicam,  videlicet 
Canada,  Florida,  et  Mexicanum  imperium.  Insuper  maxima  est  catholicorum 
multitudo  in  foederatis  nostris  statibus.  Protestantcs  qui  precipuam  partem 
civium  constituunt,  prejudicia,  quibus  dim  laborabant,  fere  omnino  abjecere 
et  catholicam  religionem  aliquali  veneratione  prosequuntur.  Tandem  stupendus 
est  numerus  Europeanorum,  inter  quos  multi  sunt  catholici,  qui  quotidie  hue 
advenit.  Neque  hec  emigratio  per  plures  annos  minuends  videtur.  Cum  namque 
tanta  sit  extensio  territorii  quod  possidet  Americana  republics,  ut  mdllionibus 
hominum  in  earn  migrantium,  facilem  sustentationem  afferre  possit,  evidens  est 
quod  multitudo  que  ex  Europa  in  Americanum  imperium  conduit,  non  cito 
minuetur.  Hec  facta  si  attente  ponderet  Sacra  Congregatio  clare  percipiet 
nullam  regionem  que  zelo  apostolico  ampliorem  ac  fertiliorem  campum  expandat. 


of  individual  Jesuits.  In  December  1792,  the  surviving  members  of  the  Society  were  incor- 
porated by  an  act  of  the  Maryland  Legislature  into  the  Corporation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Clergymen.  Archbishops  Carroll  and  Neale,  who  had  been  Jesuits,  received  a yearly  allowance 
of  about  1200  dollars  from  the  trust  funds  of  the  Corporation.  (Cf.  Marlchal  to  the  Co -pota- 
tion, Baltimore,  June  6,  1818,  in  Hughes,  o.  e.  ibid.,  p.  891.)  When  Mar&hal  became  arch- 

bishop, the  Corporation  declined  to  continue  this  yearly  pension  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
not  a member  of  the  Society  as  his  predecessors  had  been.  This  caused  difficulties  between  the 
Society  and  the  Archbishop,  whose  thesis  was  that  the  property  originally  had  been  acquired 
for  the  use  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Maryland.  The  matter  was  taken  to  Rome  and  by  a 
Brief  of  Pope  Pius  VII  (July  2S,  1822)  Marfehal  was  given  possession  of  part  of  the  Jesuit 
property.  On  the  refusal  of  Father  Charles  Neale,  the  Superior  of  the  Jesuits,  to  accede 
to  this  compromise,  the  matter  was  again  reported  to  Rome,  and  again  the  Archbishop  was 
upheld.  The  whole  affair  bad  been  brought  meanwhile  to  the  attention  of  President  Monroe, 
who  made  representation  to  Rome  in  favor  of  the  Society*  and  an  agreement  was  reached  (1826) 
whereby  Archbishop  Marshal  was  to  be  paid  800  Roman  crowns  a year.  Shea,  who  looked 
upon  the  subject  as  one  he  could  not  omit  in  his  history,  says:  *T  wish  to  tell  all  in  about 
15  or  20  lines,  and  to  make  every  word  capable  of  proof,  and  to  treat  the  matter  in  a way  not 
to  exc  ite  animosity  or  shock  anyone,'*  Shea  to  Rev.  J.  A.  Manning,  S.  J.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
Feb.  17,  1889.  (Cf.  Hughes,  o.  e.,  ibid.,  pp.  986-7).  Hugbes  has  entered  into  the  question 

boldly  and  with  no  sparing  hand  for  either  side;  but  the  mass  of  documentary  evidence  he  has 

brought  to  light  unquestionably  puts  the  whole  of  this  interesting  question  on  a breeder 
basis. 
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Verum  multas  difficultates  hie  super&ndas  habemus: 

1.  Non  sufficiens  est  numerus  missionariorum.  Americans  virgines,  qus 
non  ita  pridem  vix  a cachinno  [ fee]  refrenare  poterant,  cum  audirent  Europeanoa 
de  monialibus  in  monaster iia  perpetue  viventibus  loquentos,  religiosam  vitam 
ultro  nunc  amplectuntur,  adeo  mihi  necesse  sit  invigilare  ne  plures,  in  monasteriis 
qus  in  mea  diceeesi  existunt,  admittantur  quam  ali  possunt.  At  longe  Be  aliter 
res  habet  in  juvenibus  relative  ad  clericalem  statum.  Partim  terrentur  ccelibatu, 
partim  diuturnis  studii  ecclesiastioarum  scientianun  laboribus,  quibus  incumbere 
debent,  antequam  ordinentur,  prssentim  paupertate  quam  patiuntur  missionarii 
in  villis  exercentes  sacrum  miniaterium,  dum  cum  aliquali  industria  spem 
ooncipiunt  vivendi  commode,  imo  affiuenter,  si  commercio  aut  agriculturs  se 
dederint. 

2.  Inter  cos  qui  ultro  eoclesice  servito  se  consecrare  vellent , multi  sunt  qui 
expensis  sud  educations , proprio  sumpto  subvenire  nequeunt . Directores  Semi- 
nariorum  Baltimorensis  et  Emmitsburgensis  valde  limitatos  habent  redditus, 
ac  proinde  non  nisi  limitatum  numerum  seminaristarum  gratis  recipere  possunt. 
Hinc  quoad  usque  divina  provident ia  mihi  suppeditaverit  media  quibus  providere 
possim  educationi  pauperum  dericorum,  deficiens  erit  numerus  missionariorum, 
qui  necessarii  foret  ad  propagationem  sanctissims  nostrs  religionis. 

3.  Schismata  quee  nimis  frequenter  ni  hisce  regionibus  obtinent  looum. 
Eorum  principalem  causam  maxime  interest,  ut  Sacra  Congregatio  accurate 
oognoscat.  Igitur  notandum  est: — 1°  quod  populus  Americanus  civilem  liber- 
tatem  qua  fruitur,  amore  ardentissimo  prosequatur.  Porro  palmare  est  apud 
eos  libertatis  civilis  principium,  ut  omnes  omnino  magistratus,  sive  supremi, 
sive  inferiores,  statutis  anni  temporibus,  popu  lari  bus  votia  eligantur.  Similiter 
omnes  protestantium  sects,  qus  majorem  populi  partem  constituunt,  iisdem 
principiis  reguntur  ac  proinde  eligunt  ac  dimittunt  pro  nutu  suo  suos  pastores. 
Porro  catholici  in  eorum  socitate  viventes,  evidenter  exponuntur  periculo  eadem 
regiminis  ecclesiastici  principia  admittendi,  et  artibus  impiorum  sacerdotum, 
qui  eorum  superbis  blandiuntur,  facile  adducuntur  ut  credant  sibi  quoque  jus 
competere  suos  pastores  eligendi  et  dimittendi  prout  ipsis  placuerit.  2°.  Quando 
catholici  in  aliqua  parte  mes  dioeceseos  sat  numerosi  sunt  ut  existiment  se 
posse  ecclesiam  aedeficare,  primum  unusquisque  paucos  nummos  in  communem 
m a seam  conjicit;  atque  cum  summa  raro  sit  sufficiens,  turn  duos  vel  tree  viros 
seligunt,  quos  deputant  ut  per  vicos  et  civitates  eleemosynas  coliigant,  turn  a 
catholicis  turn  a protestantibus  concivibus  suis.  Quod  si  forte  sat  pecunis 
semel  collegerint,  turn  emunt  sufficientem  terrs  quantitatem,  ut  super  earn 
ecclesiam  aedificent,  domum  presbyteralem  et  ccemeterium  habeant.  Jamvero 
cum  hanc  terrs  portionem  emere  statuerint,  aliquando  titulum  possessionis 
episcopo  oonferunt,  adeo  ut  sit  et  habeatur  a civilibus  tribunalibus  verus  hujus 
ecclesiastici  boni  possessor;  sed  sspe  evendt,  ut  legislatures  provincis  adeant 
et  ab  ipsis  titulum  possessionis  obtineant,  ea  conditione  ut  transmittatur  quatuor 
aut  quinque  viris  catholicis,  qui  annuatim  a multitudine  congregationis  eliguntur. 
In  hoc  casu,  isti  viri  non  sunt  tantum  temporal  es  admin istratores  rerum  tem- 
poral in  m ecclesis  ( Marguilliers ) prout  sunt  in  Europa,  sed  habentur  et  sunt 
veri  posses  sores  omnium  re  rum  temporal  him  ecclesise  coram  tribunalibus  civilibus, 
ac  in  eas  eandem  authoritatem  exercere  possunt  impune  ac  in  proprias  domus 
et  campos.**  Jamvero  nunquam  ullum  schisma  locum  obtinuit  in  ecclesiis, 


“ Cf.  The  Evils  of  Trusteeistn , article  by  the  Rev.  O.  O.  Treact,  S.  J„  in  the  Historical 
Records  and  Studies  (New  York),  voL  vm  (1016),  pp.  186-166. 
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qu&rum  titulum  civil em  poesidet  episcopus;  imo  imposaibile  est  ut  id  aliqu&ndo 
eveniat.  Si  etenim  sacerdos  qui  pastor  huius  ecclesise  const! tuitur,  deditus  sit 
ebrietati  aut  impudicitise  aut  aliis  scandalosis  vitiis,  neque  velit  vitam  suam 
emendare,  tunc  episcopus  rati  one  tituli  possessionis  quam  habet*  statim  ilium 
ejicere  potest,  sicuti  quilibet  civis  jus  habet  expellendi  eos  qui  domum  suam 
contra  suam  voluntatem  occupare  prasumerent.  Facile  enim  a magistratibus 
mandatum  ejectionis  obtinere  potest.  Verum  si  titulus  possessionis,  penes  sit 
temporales  administratores  {MarguiUiera)  tunc  ab  eis  vexillum  rebellion  is  in 
episcopum  secure  erigi  potest.  Si  enim  timorem  Deo  major  pars  eorum  non 
habeat,  et  conceperit  odium  contra  suum  pastorem,  ilium  continuo  ab  eoclesia 
expellunt,  quantacumque  sit  ejus  vita  et  morum  sanctitas;  imo  omnem  congre- 
gationem  catholicorum  usu  eoclesia  privant.  Ita  se  res  habet  Norfolkio,  ubi, 
impius  Doctor  Oliveira  Fernandes,  et  duo  ebriosi  Hiberni  omni  religions  destituti, 
ab  ecclesia  ejecerunt  piissimum  suum  pastorem  Dominum  Lucas  et  omnes  suos 
concives  catholioos.*4  Similiter  quando  sacerdos  scandalosam  ducit  vitam, 
potiusque  pravis  suis  exemplis  gregem  Domini  populatur  quam  nutrit,  si  episcopus 
in  eum  animadvertat,  vel  etiam  animadvertere  minetur,  sape  evenit  ut  subdolosis 
et  impiis  artibus  temporales  administratores  in  sui  defensionem  adducat  sive 
clamitando  episcopum  tyrannice  in  ipsum  agere,  sive  declarando  se  appellasse 
Romam,  sive  illis  suadendo  ipsis  soils,  jure  naturali  competere  electionem  et 
depositionem  suorum  pastorum.  Quod  si  samel,  pravis  illis  principiis  mentes 
eorum  imbuere  potuerit,  tunc  impius  ille  sacerdos  suffultus  protections  temp- 
oralium  administratorum,  in  authoritatem  sui  episcopi  publice  insurgit,  eum 
calumniatur,  pergit  sacrilegio  minis terio  fungi,  ac  gregem  Christi  devastare. 
Neque  ullum  huic  ingenti  malo  remedium  prostant  leges  civiles  Americana 
reipublica.  Quin  imo  si  ille  sacerdos  sit  paulo  audacior  et  in  dolo  peritus,  ubique 
colligit  falsa  testimonia  ex  quisquiliis  plebis,  hoc  sigillo  magistratum  protest- 


**  According  to  Shea’s  account,  one  of  Neale's  first  episcopal  appointments  was  that  of  the  Rev. 
James  Lucas  to  the  church  in  Norfolk.  The  trustees  refused  him  on  the  score  that  they  had  the 
right  of  choosing  their  own  pastor;  and  under  the  leadership  of  a Dr.  Fernandes,  they  excluded 
Father  Lucas  from  the  church.  The  parish  was  then  placed  under  interdict  by  the  Archbishop,  who 
was  then  assailed  in  a series  of  pamphlets  written  by  the  malcontents.  The  Norfolk  Schism  was  at 
its  height  when  Archbishop  Marshal  went  there  personally  (June  12,  1818)  with  the  hope  of 
making  peace,  but  failed.  (Cf.  Diary  of  Archbishop  Mar  echo!  (1815-1825)  in  the  ACHS  Records,  vol. 
u (1900),  p.  420).  The  schismatics  attempted  to  influence  the  Rev.  Richard  Hayes  to  go  to  Utrecht 
and  be  consecrated  Bishop  of  Norfolk  by  the  Jansenist  Archbishop  there.  (Cf.  Archivio  di  Prop.  Fide, 
Scritt ure  riferite,  America  Centrale,  vol.  iv  (1818-1820,  no.  83.)  This  conspiracy  Father  Hayes 
denounced  (Sept.  1819)  to  the  Holy  See  (Cf.  Archivio  di  Prop.  Fide,  ibid.,  no.  82).  Fernandes* 
abettor  in  the  schism  was,  according  to  Shea,  a Father  Carberry,  O.  S.  D.,  of  New  York,  who  so 
successfully  deceived  Bishop  Connolly  of  that  City  that  he  recommended  him  (February  26,  1818) 
for  the  See  of  Norfolk.  (Cf.  Archivio  di  Prop.  Fide.,  ibid.,  no.  21.)  Cardinal  Litta  was  also  deceived 
by  the  turbulent  priest,  and  vindicated  his  position  before  Mar&hal,  whose  reply  to  Rome,  dated  June 
16,  1819  (Cf.  Archivio  di  Prop.  Fide,  ibid.,  nos.  90,  109),  placed  the  matter  in  its  proper  light. 
Influence  however  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Holy  See  from  Dublin,  and  on  July  11,  1820, 
without  any  warning  to  Archbishop  Mar&hal,  or  without  asking  his  advice,  the  two  Sees  of 
Norfolk  and  Charleston  were  erected.  Marechal  had  suspicions  that  such  a plan  was  being 
broached;  and  he  wrote  to  Father  Grassl,  8.  J.,  at  Rome,  on  December  SI,  1819:  *'  Vous  me 
feriex  bien  de  plaisir,  et  ce  seroit  rend  re  un  grand  service  k la  religion,  de  prater  voire  Carte 
des  £ tat*- Uni*  au  Cardinal  Fontana  ” (cf.  Huomts,  o.  c..  Documents,  voL  i,  part  ii,  pp.  914-6). 
The  Cardinal  of  Propaganda  did  not  seem  to  know  American  geography  well,  for  by  this  plan  the 
Diocese  of  Baltimore  was  divided  into  two  parts — a thousand  miles  apart,  with  the  Dioceses  of 
Norfolk  and  Charleston  in  between.  Bishop  Kelly's  short  reign  of  eighteen  months  (1821-1822) 
at  Norfolk  proved  the  impossibility  of  the  scheme.  Bishop  England’s  episcopate  at  Charleston, 
however,  was  successful  and  he  left  behind  him  one  of  the  most  potent  Catholic  memories  of  the 
South  (1820-1842). 
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antium  qui  de  huiusmodi  dissentionibus  catholkorum  secreto  lstantur,  nmnire 
satagit,  atque  collects  hinc  efc  inde  pecunia,  aliquem  nuntium  qui  bene  noscit 
speciem  pietatis  induere  et  Ban  eta  loqui,  Romam  denique  mittit.  Ita  sese  gesse- 
runt  Doctor  Gallagher  et  Domhius  Browne,  Carolopoli. 

Illustrissimus  D.  D.  Carroll  primus  Baltimorensis  episcopus,  in  origine  rerum, 
existimans  religionis  catholics  propagation!  profuturum  fore,  si  temporales 
administrators,  prater  meram  bonarum  ecclesi®  administrationem  (prout  fit  in 
Europa)  haberent  quoque  titulum  poesessionis,  huic  systemati  patrocinatus  est 
per  plures  annos.  Verum  tot  dissentiones  et  schismata  ex  eo  nata  aunt,  ut  paulo 
antequam  moreretur,  multum  doluit  quod  aliquando  illud  admiserit.  Venera- 
bills  ipsius  successor  D.  D.  Neale,  qui  amore  Dei  et  ecclesia  amore  pene  immenso 
flagrabat,  mature  perpendens  mala  qua  ex  prafato  systemate  fiuebant,  illud  pro 
virili  suo  fortitudine  oppugnavit  et  constanter  rejecit.  Quantum  ad  me  attinet, 
mihi  videtur  admitti  posse  sine  periculo,  modo  administratores  temporales,  vel 
in  ipsomet  titulo  poesessionis,  vel  contractu,  quern  obsignare  tenerentur  statim 
atque  eliguntur,  astringantur  quibusdam  clausulis,  adeo  ut  abuti  nequeant  jure 
civili  quod  obtinent,  ▼.  g.  quod  pastor  in  sacris  suis  functionibus  prorsus  sit  ab 
eis  independens;  quod  si  reus  sit  aut  accusetur  alicujus  culpa,  causa  ejus 
remittatur  ad  episcopum,  et  tandiu  innocens  habeatur,  quandiu  ab  eo  non  fuit 
condemn atus ; nec  sua  privata  authoritate  eum  ab  ecclesia  ejiciant,  quod  nun- 
quam  sinant  sacerdotem  jurisdiction  destitutum,  celebrare  in  ecclesia  cujus  cura 
ipsis  committitur,  nec  sacerdotem  censuris  publice  ligatum,  contra  voluntatem 
episcopi  in  ea  detineant  etc.  etc.  etc. 

80.  In  mea  pracedenti  epistola  Sacra  Congregationi  observabam,  me  multum 
gavisurum  fore,  si  ambse  Carol! me  provincia,  Georgia,  et  territorium  quod  Miss- 
isipi  dicitur,  a mea  dioecesi  sejungerentur.  Atque  cum  mihi  aliisque  prudenti- 
bus  et  doctis  viris  viderctur  in  presentibus  rerum  et  temporum  circumstantiis, 
religionis  bono  non  convenire,  ut  sedes  episcopalis  immediate  erigatur  Carolopoli, 
humiliter  orabam,  ut  Apostolicus  Vicarius  ibi  per  aliquos  annos  constitueretur; 
atque  ut  eidem  Sacra  Congregationi,  quantum  est  in  mea  potestate,  in  hoc  nego- 
tio  subvenirem,  earn  obsecrabam  ut  ad  me  dignaretur  mittere  instrumentum,  quo 
semel  tradito  sacerdoti,  inter  eos  qui  in  Foederatis  America  Statibus  laborant 
digniori,  eo  ipso  constitueretur  Apostolicus  Vicarius  supradictarum  provinciarum. 
Neque  certissime  unquam  somniavi  (uti  gratis  insinuatur  in  epistola  quam  mox 
a Sacra  Congregation  recepi)  me  habere  aut  velle  exercere  potestatem  insti- 
tuendi  vicarium  apostolicum.  Hoc  medium  tantum  suggerebam,  quia  ipsamet 
Sacra  Congregatio  illud  olim  usurpavit  relative  ad  Louisianam  cum  vacaret 
Nova  Aurelia  sedes.  Transmisit  enim  simile  instrumentum  meo  pradecessori 
D.  D.  Carroll,  qui  illud  remisit  D.  D.  Du  Bourg  et  fuit  eo  ipso  institutus  Vicarius 
Apostolicus  Louisians.  Verum  quidquid  sit,  eventus  maximi  momenti,  ex 
quo  hffic  Sacra  Congregationi  scribebam,  locum  obtinuit,  qui  exigit  ut  sine 
mora  sedes  episcopalis  Carolopoli  erigatur.  Videlicet  regimen  Americans  nostra 
reipublica  immensum  territorium  quod  nunc  Mississippi  vocatur,  vere  mox  pra- 
terito,  auctione  publica  venders  ccepit.  Porro  cum  terra  ibi  sint  valde  pingues 
et  faracissima,  innumeri  Americani,  et  Europeani  qui  hue  quotidie  adveniunt, 
has  terras  emunt  et  ad  ea®  colendas  proficisountur.  Inter  eas  adest  multitudo 
non  parva  catholicorum.  Hinc  bonum  religionis  exigit,  ut  quamprimum  episco- 
pus  in  provinciis  meridionalibus  insti tuatur,  qui  possit  semen  fidei  catholics 
in  hoc  territorio  conjicere,  fovere  et  rigare,  antequam  protestantes  ministri 
suos  errores  queant  ibi  disseminare.  Igitur  humillime  atque  enixe  precor  Sacram 
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Congreg&tionem  ut  a S.  P.  obtine&t  erectionem  sedia  epiacopalia  Carolopoli,  in 
Carolina  meridionali;  idqne  quam  cito  potest.  Doleo  quod  nullum  in  Foederatia 
America;  atatibua  aacerdotem  cognosc&m,  quam  ei  ultro  commendare  poaaim  ad 
illam  aedem  oocup&nd&m.  Verum  cerium  mihi  videtur  quod  aacerdoa  natione 
Anglus,  huic  gravi  officio  adimplendo  melius  conveniret,  deque  deaunt  in  Magrae 
Britannia  imperio  aacerdotea  pietate*  zelo  ao  doctrina  inaignes.  Unua  ex  eia 
longe  foret  acceptior  populis,  quam  aut  Callus  aut  Hibernus,  aut  vir  ex  alia 
natione  oriundus.  Optandum  eat  tamen  eum  posse  loqui  gallice,  Plerique  enim 
territorii  Mississippi  incobe  linguam  gallicam  loquuntur.  Longe  utilior  pro- 
b&retur,  si  foret  circiter  quadraginta  annoa  natua.  Senex  enim  labores  missionum 
sustinere  nequit. 

9o.  Quam  via  piisimus  Dominua  Clorivfere,*  eis  qui  in  Carolopoleos  civi- 
tate  religioni  catholics  sincere  addicti  aunt,  valde  utilia  foret,  atque  eorum 
omnium  amorem  et  venerationem  aibi  conciliaverit,  at  tamen  tot  calumniis  et 
peraecutionibus  abjiciebatur  ex  impietate  domini  Gallagher  et  quorundam  Hib- 
ernorum  quos  seduxit,  ut  tandem  eum  ab  hac  civitate  revocaverim.**  Illuc 
misi  duos  prsstantissimoa  aacerdotea  Societatia  Jesu,  unum  natione  Americanum, 


* Joseph  Pierre  Picot  de  LinioPlan  de  Clorivtere  had  been  a major-general  in  the  Vendean  War. 
He  came  to  America  in  1803,  entered  St.  Mary's  Seminary  and  was  ordained  1812.  He  died 
September  20,  1820  (cf.  J.  P.  L.  de  la  Cloriviere,  article  by  P.  Manrique,  in  the  Historical 
Records  and  Studies , vol.  vin  (1016),  pp.  105-208). 

* In  the  spring  of  1703,  Rev.  Simon  Gallagher  was  sent  to  Charleston  by  Archbishop  Carroll, 
who  came  to  the  United  States,  according  to  Shea,  an  the  recommendation  of  Archbishop 
Troy,  of  Dublin.  Dr.  Gallagher  was  “ a man  of  extraordinary  eloquence,  of  a superior  intellect, 
and  finely  cultivated  mind  " (Bishop  England,  The  Early  History  of  the  Diocese  of  Charleston, 
Works,  vol.  nr,  p.  307,  Messmer  edition,  Cleveland,  1008)  ; but  an  account  of  complaints  made 
against  him,  he  was  removed,  and  the  Rev.  Father  Ryan  sent  in  his  place.  Dr.  Gallagher  appealed 
to  Rome  (cf.  Archivio  di  Prop.  Fide , Scritture  rif trite,  America  Centrals  (1701-1817),  vol.  m, 
f.  138).  On  Nov.  26,  1802,  Carroll  answered  the  accusations  made  by  Dr.  Gallagher  (ibid.,  f. 
144-6).  Dr.  Gallagher  went  to  Rome  to  prosecute  his  case,  and  during  his  absence  the  trustees 
of  the  church  refused  to  receive  Rev.  Father  Le  Mercier  who  has  been  appointed  by  the  Archbishop 
(Sept.,  1803).  On  Dr.  Gallagher’s  return,  he  was  interdicted  by  Carroll  from  saying  Mass  except 
in  his  own  house  (Aug.  16,  1805).  The  trustees  then  threatened  to  tear  the  church  down,  and 
Dr.  Gallagher  opened  a public  chapel  in  his  own  house  in  defiance  of  the  Archbishop.  The  schism 
thus  begun  lasted  through  the  rest  of  Carroll's  and  Neale's  episcopates  and  was  one  of  the 
troublesome  affairs  Archbishop  Marcchal  was  obliged  to  settle.  Carroll  had  appealed  to  the 
trustees  on  Sept.  16,  1811  (cf.  United  8tates  Catholic  Miscellany,  vol.  n,  p.  24).  Dr.  Gallagher 
was  now  joined  in  his  contumacy  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Browne,  O.  S.  A.,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Augusta,  Georgia,  in  1810,  to  found  a church  there.  Archbishop  Neale  ordered  Father  Browne 
to  return  to  Augusta,  but  instead  of  obeying,  be  went  to  Rome  in  Dr.  Gallagher's  behalf.  Dr. 
Gallagher  submitted  to  the  Archbishop  and  was  pardoned,  but  was  told  his  services  would  not 
be  needed  further  in  the  Diocese.  Meanwhile,  Father  Browne  returned  with  a letter  (October  8, 
1816)  from  Cardinal  Litta,  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  Propaganda,  in  which  both  Gallagher 
and  himself  were  vindicated.  Archbishop  Neale  was  ordered  to  reinstate  the  two  priests  and  to 
recall  Father  Cloriviere  from  Charleston.  This  is  the  meaning  of  Marshal's  somewhat  bitter 
complaint  about  the  facility  with  which  Propaganda  listened  to  these  calumnies.  This  letter 
Gallagher  handed  to  the  Archbishop  in  person,  who  immediately  explained  the  case  to  Pope 
Pius  VII  in  one  of  the  strongest  letters  (April  13,  1817)  which  ever  reached  the  Holy  See 
from  America  (cf.  Shea,  0.  c.,  vol.  in,  p.  34).  This  correspondence  exists  in  the  Shea  Transcripts, 
Georgetown  College  Archives  ( 1815-1818 ).  This  letter  opened  the  eyes  of  the  authorities  at  Rome, 
but  before  the  Brief  (July  0,  1817)  rectifying  the  mistake  had  came.  Archbishop  Neale  died 
(June  18,  1817).  The  Brief  will  be  found  in  Juris  PontiflcU  de  Propaganda  Fide,  Pars  Prima, 
nr,  677-8.  Archbishop  Mar&hal  suspended  both  of  these  men,  and  sent  two  Jesuits  (Fathers 
Fenwick  and  Wallace)  to  settle  the  schism.  The  affair  now  assumed  larger  proportions.  One 
whole  volume  of  documents  in  the  Propaganda  Archives  (8critture  riferite,  America  Centrals 
(1813-1820),  bears  the  sub-title:  Carolina— Cause  di  Browne  e Gallagher  che  appellano  alia  8. 
Beds,  dal  181S  ait.  U I8t0.  The  schism  was  settled  in  Bishop  England's  time  (1820-1842). 
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alteram  Hibernum.”  Neque  eoe  a superior©  provincial!  obtinui,  nisi  post  mnltas 
negotiationes.  Utrum  isti  novi  pastores  poterant  ad  pacem  et  aliquem  reli- 
gion is  sensum  reducer©  illos  perditos  homines  dicere  mihi  impossibile  est.  Nomen 
quidem  catholicoram  retinent,  sed  certissime  sunt  sanct®  nostra  religionis  infen- 
sissimi  inimici.  Mores,  principia,  et  turbulentas  passiones  babent,  quibus  agi- 
tabantur  illi  impii  homines  qui  in  nefanda  Gallic  revolution©  altaria  Christi, 
subvertere  conati  sunt  ( Jacobin #).  Mittunt  quidem  Romam  nuntios,  sed  Sacra 
Congregations,  imo  Summi  Pontificis  author! tatem  cque  ac  meam  summe  despi- 
ciunt.  Quod  ut  manifestum  fiat  Sacra  Congregationis  Eminentissimis  Patribus 
libellum  ad  eos  mitto,  quern  nuperrime  ediderant.  Utrum  impudentia  calumni- 
arum  quibus  refertur,  superet  audaciam  impietatis,  vix  aliquis  pronunciare  po- 
test. Neque  hie  tacere  possum,  quod  illi  ecclesi®  Christi  bostes,  fanatico  ducti 
spiritu,  miserint  per  omnes  America  Foederat®  provincial,  nuntios  ut  inducant 
Hibernos  omnes  quos  cognoscunt  impietati  aut  vitio  deditoe,  cum  ipsis  soci- 
etatem  inire,  cujus  finis  est  ut  compellant  Sanctam  Sedem  concordatum  cum  eis 
inire  in  quo  ipsis  concedatur,  jus  eligendi  popularibus  votis  suos  episcopos  et 
alios  inferiores  pastores.  Minim  forsitan  videre  potest  Sacra  Congregationi,  quod 
de  istis  periculis  tarn  s®pe  ad  earn  scripserim.  Verum  agitur  hie  de  re  valde 
momentosa.  Si  enim  isti  impii,  sive  minis  sive  falsis  promises  onibus  iterum 
decipiant  Sacram  Congregationem,  vel  minimum  patrocinium  Ipsis  concessum, 
plus  religioni  in  'hisce  regionibus  mocebit  quam  eidem  proficiet  labor  mille  mis- 
sionariorum.  Cceterum  immensa  Americanoram  catholicoram  nrultitudo,  ad  hanc 
impiam  f actionem  horrescit,  atque  miratur  quod  ipsius  nuntii  ex  nostris  littori- 
bus  Romam  proficients,  aliqualem  concipiant  spem  iterum  decipiendi  Sacram 
Congregationem  Propaganda)  FideL 

Longam  nimis  prasentem  epistolam  paucis  verbis  concludam. 

Per  quatuor  menses  visitavi  omnes  Marylandi®  et  pracipuas  Virginias  mis- 
sioned in  omnibus  congregationibus  administravi  sacramentum  Confirmationis, 
oceterisque  fungens  pontificalibus  officii  a.  Summa  cum  mentis  lsetitia  ubique 
vidi  sanctam  nostram  religionem  florescere  et  mirabiliter  propagari.  Ex  quo 
consecratus  fuerim,  pluribus  contuli  sacramentum  Ordinis,  videlicet: 
prtmam  tonsuram,  octo  iuvenibus. 
minores  ordines  2 
subdiaconatum  6 
diaconatum  4 
presbyteratum  4." 

Facultates  omnes,  quas  mihi  S.  P.  benign©  concessit,  quasque  Sacra  Congre- 
gatio  ad  me  transmittere  dignata  est,  paucis  abhinc  diebus  recepi;  excepts 
tamen  facultate  pro  paucis  casibus  sanandi  matrimonium  in  radice,  quando  sine 
gravissimis  incommodis  consensus  utriusque  partis  renovari  nequit.  Quoad  moni- 
tum,  quod  ad  ealeem  kalendarii  Baltimorensis  reperitur,  jussu  111.  D.  D.  Ludo- 
vicensis  episcopi  fuit  insert um.  Qua  authoritate  innixus  dispensationem  in  sua 
dicscesi  concedit  a legibus  abstinenti®  et  jejunii  cert  is  quibusdam  anni  tempori- 
bus,  dicere  non  possum.  Verum  suspicor  illas  derogation  es  fuisse  introductas 
in  Louisianam  dioscesim  ex  quo  provincia  subjecta  fuerit  hispanico  regimini. 


* Father  B.  Fenwick,  8.  J.,  who  became  Bishop  of  Boston  (1826-1846),  and  Father  James 
Wallace,  8.  J.  (1787-1861). 

■ Probably  Fathers  Cooper,  K earner,  Fairclougb,  and  Shenfelder  (Of.  Memorial  Volume  of 
8t . Mary* e Seminary  of  Bt.  Sulpiee,  p.  60). 
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Cceterum  rem  fiacre  Congregation!  felicius  explicabit  ipsemet  I1L  D.  D.  Da 
Bourg  ad  quem  nuperrime  scrips! 

Diceeesis  Philadelphiensis  in  eodem  statu  viduitatis  permanet.  Bull©  que 
anno  preterito  annuntiabantur  tanquam  sine  mora  expediende  munquam  hie 
transmisae  sunt.9 

Atqua  ilia  est  status  religionis  catholice  in  dicecesi  Baltimorensi  ratio,  quam, 
etei  valde  imperfecta  sit,  Sacre  Congregation!  judicio  submitters  lubentissime 
suscepi.  Utinam  Eminentissimis  Patribus  aliquando  possem  ipsis  exhibere  testi- 
monia  summe  illius  venerationis,  fili&lis  amoris,  et  obedientie,  quibus  erga  eos 
omnes  perfundor!  Tenuitatem  meam  inter  pericula  quibus  nunc  objicior,  iterum 
eorum  humanitaii  ac  benevolenti®  humillime  commendo.  Interea  preces  et 
sacrificia  non  intermittet,  ut  Pastor  Pastorum  Dominos  Jesus  Christus  te  diu 
servet  incohuneuL 

Emineotissime  Cardinalis 

humillimus  ac  devotissimu*  servos 

fig  Amb.  Arch.  Balt. 

Eminentissimo  Cardinali  Litta, 

Prefeoto  Sacre  Congregationis  Propagande  Fidei. 


Catalogus  Sacebdotum  in  Dkbcesis  Baltimobxnsi,  1818. 


imeriomt; 

OaUi: 

Hibemi: 

Hickey  (S.S.) 

Tessier  (fi.  S.) 

Mahoen  ( Mahoney ) . 

E.  Fenwick  (fi.J.) 

Deleol  (S.S.) 

Kerney. 

Smith. 

Jaubert  (S.  8. ) 

Moynihan. 

F.  Neale  (S.J.) 

Damphaux  ( S.  S. ) 

Redmond. 

Cooper. 

Babade  ( S.  S. ) 

M.  Carroll. 

Mathews. 

Bandanne  (6.  S.) 

M.  Leroy  (McElroy,  S. 

Young. 

Moran  ville 

J) 

Edelen  (S.J.) 

Du  Bois  (S.S.) 

Tuomy. 

Carbery  (S.J.) 

Brutd  (S.  S.  ) 

Ryan. 

B.  Fenwick  (S.J.) 

Epinette  (S.J.) 

Franklm. 

Ch.  Neale  (S.J.) 

Carey  (fi.J.) 

Monolly. 

I talus: 

Lucas. 

Egan. 

de  CloriviOre. 

Wallace  (S.J.) 

Zocchy. 

Vergnes. 

Belgae: 

Angli: 

German* : 

Henry  (S.J.) 

Whitfield. 

A.  Kolman  (S.J.) 

Malevd  (S.J.) 

Fairoough. 

P.  Kolman  (S.J.) 

Beshter  (S.J.) 

Angier. 

Mirte. 

de  Teux  (S.J.) 
Vanquickborn  ( S.  J. ) 
Cousin  (S.J.) 

Vanvikle  (S.J.) 

Devos. 

9 Biahop  Efts,  O.  7.  M.,  died  July  22,  1814.  Bishop  Cod  well  aocceeded  him  In  1820. 
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The  Viceroy  of  New  Spain.  By  Donald  E.  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  History  and  Geography  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. University  of  California  Publications  in  History,  Vol.  i. 
No.  2.  Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  March,  1913. 
Pp.  195. 

This  is  a very  thorough  study  of  the  most  important  office  in  the 
Spanish  government  of  Mexico.  In  an  historical  introduction,  Dr. 
Smith  indicates  the  importance  of  the  history  of  New  Spain,  and  at 
the  outset  explains  that  the  value  of  his  study  is  in  its  exposition  of  the 
forms  of  colonial  government  of  Spain  and  the  comparison  with  the 
better  known  colonial  government  of  England  in  India.  The  Viceroy’s 
office  attained  its  fullest  development  in  Mexico  under  Galvez.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  New  Spain  shared  in  the  reform  of  Charles  III, 
and  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  prelude  to  the 
war  of  independence. 

The  Viceroy’s  duties  were  twofold:  those  he  owed  to  his  superiors 
in  Spain  and  those  to  his  subordinates  in  the  colony.  He  exercised  a 
triple  authority  over  all  the  territory  from  Guatemala  to  Louisiana  and 
Oregon:  1)  he  was  Gobernador  or  Governor,  exercising  civil  authority, 
collecting  taxes,  administering  mines,  accounting  for  disbursements  and 
for  the  direction  of  public  works,  promoting  industries  and  the  welfare 
of  the  people,  appointing  civil  subordinates  and  acting  as  president  of 
the  superior  court  or  Audiencia;  2)  he  was  Captain-General,  or  supreme 
authority  over  the  military  and  naval  forces,  and  for  this  reason  the 
earliest  viceroys  were  military  men;  3)  he  was  the  king’s  representative, 
as  civil  head  of  the  church  with  the  title  of  Vice-patron. 

Numerous  and  important  changes  were  made  in  the  course  of  time 
in  the  powers  of  the  Viceroys.  The  Audiencia  or  Council  which  was 
created  to  advise  the  Viceroy  corresponded  directly  with  the  home  gov- 
ernment. The  Eesidencia  or  the  trial  at  the  end  of  his  term  was  meant 
to  bring  to  light  any  maladministration.  These  checks,  however,  had 
broken  down  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  viceregal 
government  was  established  in  1535.  In  1761  Charles  III  sent  Jos6 
de  Galvez  to  New  Spain  as  a visitador  general.  He  reported  to  the 
king  many  political,  economic  and  social  abuses,  and  his  investigation 
resulted  in  the  Decree  of  Intendents  of  1768.  This  took  all  matters  of 
finance  from  the  Viceroy’s  jurisdiction  and  lodged  it  in  the  hands  of 
454 
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the  Junta  Oeneral  de  real  Hacienda,  with  a general  superintendent  at 
its  head  to  whom  the  provincial  intendents  were  required  to  report 
directly.  There  were  twelve  such  intendencies,  and  each  intendant  had 
charge  of  four  departments:  revenue  and  finance,  justice,  war,  and 
police.  The  result  of  this  was  the  substitution  of  a dual  administration 
for  a single,  autocratic  one. 

The  Viceroy’s  relations  with  the  Home  Government  are  brilliantly 
set  forth  in  a chapter  which  simplifies  this  very  difficult  subject.  The 
first  body  organized  to  care  for  the  new  possessions  was  the  new  Council 
of  the  Indies,  which  made  laws  for  the  colonies  and  appointed  the 
Viceroy  and  other  important  officers.  There  was  then  created  a Ministry 
of  the  Indies  which  was  the  immediate  superior  of  the  Viceroys.  The 
Viceroys  were  appointed  by  the  King  on  the  advice  of  the  Council. 
They  were  always  noblemen,  named  for  a term  of  three  years,  but  held 
the  post  practically  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king.  The  salary  amounted 
to  $60,000.  The  home  government  had  two  forms  of  control  over  the 
Viceroys:  direct,  by  means  of  royal  decrees  and  by  the  independent 
action  of  the  coordinate  officials  in  Mexico ; and  indirect  by  the  residencia 
at  the  end  of  the  term. 

As  Governor  the  Viceroy  had  a varied  list  of  duties.  Among  these 
were  the  local  government  of  the  central  province;  acting  as  judge 
of  the  City  of  Mexico,  chairman  of  the  general  Indian  court,  judge 
of  cases  arising  in  the  postoflfice  department  and  in  military  cases; 
building  of  public  works ; supervision  of  public  health ; municipal  prob- 
lems, such  as  paving,  illumination,  fire  protection,  police  protection, 
water  and  food  supplies;  the  moral  condition  of  the  people;  immigra- 
tion; charity  and  poor  relief  (the  poorhouses,  foundling  asylums,  mutual 
insurance  societies,  pawnshops) ; the  lay  courts  for  trade  relations,  and 
the  trade  guilds. 

As  Captain-General,  the  Viceroy  was  all-important  in  New  Spain. 
Herein  lies  the  greatest  contrast  between  Spanish  and  English  provin- 
cial governments.  There  was  no  separate  department  of  war  in  New 
Spain.  The  Viceroy  was  commander  in  chief,  and  was  assisted  in  time 
of  war  by  a council,  or  board  of  strategy.  His  first  assistant  was  the 
subinspector-general,  or  chief  of  staff,  who  was  appointed  by  the  crown 
to  act  as  a check  upon  the  Viceroy.  The  Mexican  army  was  made  up  of 
the  different  elements  of  the  population.  It  numbered  about  five  thou- 
sand. The  colony  was  divided  into  ten  districts,  in  which  a reserve 
militia  was  well  organized,  numbering  about  thirty-five  thousand.  The 
gulf  coast  was  the  best  protected  part  of  the  territory  on  account  of  the 
danger  from  Great  Briain.  The  chief  fortified  cities  were  Vera  Cruz, 
Acapulco  and  Perote.  The  navy  consisted  of  two  small  flotillas  on  the 
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two  coasts,  with  bases  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulco.  The  Viceroy  had 
to  provide  the  troops  with  barracks,  hospitals,  pay,  etc. 

As  Vice-Patron,  the  Viceroy  had  a unique  position.  The  relations 
between  Church  and  State  in  New  Spain  were  free  from  serious  con- 
flict, due  probably  to  the  fact  of  definite  settlement  of  old  controversies 
in  Spain  before  there  was  any  Church  in  America;  and  possibly  also  to 
the  fact  that  the  difficulty  of  communication  with  the  Home  Govern- 
ment gave  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Spain  little  chance  or  tempta- 
tion to  interfere.  The  office  of  the  Viceroy  was  to  see  that  the  King’s 
rights  were  not  interfered  with  by  overzealous  ecclesiastics.  Hi6  duties 
as  Vice-Patron  were  manifold : he  had  to  see  that  ecclesiastical  elections 
were  carried  on  impartially  and  without  disorder ; he  could  choose  parish 
priests,  and  could  fill  the  chairs  and  fellowships  in  colleges.  He  had 
the  administration  of  justice  in  clerical  cases.  His  duties  in  relation  to 
the  schools  and  charitable  institutions  were  solely  with  regard  to  cases 
of  disputed  jurisdiction  in  the  matter  of  appointment  of  officials  and 
inspectors. 

The  reforms  of  Galvez  were  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a more 
efficient  local  government,  for  the  improvement  of  social  conditions, 
and  for  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  Spanish  Empire.  The  free  trade 
Reglamento,  of  October  12,  1778,  consisted  of  fifty-five  articles  which 
gave  greater  freedom  to  trade  between  the  colonies  and  Spain  and  great 
impetus  to  such  commerce.  They  defined  minutely  the  conditions 
under  which  such  trade  could  be  carried  on.  The  reason  for  reform 
at  this  time  was  to  remedy  the  desperate  condition  of  the  poorer  classes 
in  New  Spain  and  to  prevent  the  people  from  following  the  example 
of  the  English  Colonies.  By  the  Decree  of  Intendants,  of  December 
14,  1786,  there  were  provided  a Superintendent-General,  a superior 
Council,  twelve  intendencies,  and  the  suppression  of  all  the  old  Corregi- 
dores  and  Alcaldes  Mayores.  Although  his  duties  were  primarily  of  a 
financial  nature,  the  intendant  really  became  the  principal  civil  power. 
The  results  of  this  law  were  the  introduction  of  a more  definite  official 
hierarchy,  centralizing  the  government  of  the  provinces,  and  making 
the  Indians  more  independent.  Its  chief  defects  were  that  the  intend- 
ants appointed  were  inferior  men  and  the  provinces  too  large  for  them 
to  rule. 

There  was  great  need  for  this  excellent  work.  The  great  bulk  of 
material  we  possess  on  Spanish  America  deals  with  the  administrative 
system  only  casually.  Dr.  Smith  has  given  us  a valuable  aid  to  a more 
thorough  comparison  between  Spanish  rule  in  New  Spain  and  that  of 
the  English  in  their  colonies  farther  north.  An  exhaustive  bibliography 
completes  his  volume.  Occasionally  there  are  exaggerations  about  the 
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Church’s  retardative  policy  in  New  Spain,  but  on  the  whole  the  work 
is  done  in  an  impartial  and  scholarly  manner,  and  reflects  credit  upon 
the  University  of  California,  where  the  author  is  Assistant  Professor 
of  History  and  Geography.  The  volume  has  no  index. 


Undercurrents  in  American  Politics.  By  Arthur  Twining  Hadley, 

President  of  Yale  University.  Yale  University  Press,  1915. 

Pp.  xii  -f- 186. 

In  the  spring  of  1914,  President  Harley  delivered  the  Ford  Lectures 
at  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  the  Barbour-Page  Lectures  at  the 
University  of  Virginia.  The  first  three  dealt  with  the  general  subject 
of  “ Property  and  Democracy,”  the  second  three  with  “ Political  Me- 
thods Old  and  New.”  Both  groups  have  been  combined  to  form  the 
present  volume.  As  the  author  remarks  in  the  preface,  the  entire  6ix 
might  have  been  appropriately  entitled,  “ Extra-Constitutional  Govern- 
ment in  the  United  States.”  Taken  together  they  present  in  brief 
compass  a remarkably  comprehensive  survey  of  the  working  of  some 
of  the  most  important  economic  and  political  forces  in  American  history. 

The  first  lecture  begins  with  the  disconcerting  statement  that,  when 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  written,  neither  the  nation 
as  a whole  nor  any  of  its  commonwealths,  “was  a democracy  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word.”  Everywhere  the  political  and  social  systems 
were  essentially  aristocratic:  in  most  of  the  New  England  states  the 
aristocracy  was  based  upon  religion  and  landed  property;  in  the  other 
states  it  rested  almost  entirely  on  some  form  of  wealth.  Suffrage  was 
confined  to  taxpayers,  and  in  one  state,  South  Carolina,  the  qualifica- 
tions for  the  office  of  governor  included  property  to  the  value  of  ten 
thousand  pounds.  The  names  of  the  Yale  students  were  arranged  in 
the  catalogue  of  that  institution,  “not  in  alphabetical  rank,  but  in  the 
order  of  the  respectability  of  their  parentage  . . . Thomas  Jefferson’s 
doctrines  of  political  equality  were  not  drawn  from  an  observation  of 
the  practices  that  prevailed  in  his  immediate  neighborhood”  (pp.  6, 
10).  The  birth  of  a spirit  at  once  national,  American,  and  democratic, 
did  not  occur  until  after  the  war  of  1812,  when  the  liberal  land-policy 
of  the  Federal  government  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  the  immense 
region  beyond  the  Alleghanies  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi,  made  possible  a society  of  freeholders  on  a basis  of  sub- 
stantial equality. 

Although  the  influence  of  this  new  population  made  America  defin- 
itely democratic,  it  worked  no  corresponding  change  in  the  industrial 
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order.  " The  small  protection  given  to  the  rights  of  man,  as  compared 
with  that  which  was  accorded  to  the  rights  of  property,  is  a salient 
featnre  in  the  history  of  every  American  state — and  sometimes  in  its 
later  history  also”  (p.  27).  The  cause  of  this  anomaly  is  discussed 
in  the  second  lecture,  which  is  addressed  to  the  proposition  that  the 
constitutional  position  of  the  property  holder  in  the  United  States  is 
stronger  than  in  any  country  in  Europe.  The  explanation  is  to  be 
found  partly  in  the  character  and  interest  of  the  men  who  drew  up  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  partly  in  the  fact  that  the  settlement  of  the 
Middle  West  enabled  a very  large  proportion  of  the  population  to  become 
landed  proprietors. 

The  thesis  upheld  in  Professor  Beard’s  " Economic  Interpretation 
of  the  Constitution,”  and  repeated  in  his  recent  volume,  that  this  docu- 
ment was  written  by  large  property  owners  with  a natural  and  due 
regard  to  the  interests  of  themselves  and  their  class,  so  that  "the  Con- 
stitution was  the  product  of  a struggle  between  capitalistic  and  agrarian 
interests,”  may  have  struck  some  persons  as  unduly  radical;  but  we 
find  substantially  the  same  view  indicated  in  the  pages  of  the  conser- 
vative President  of  Yale.  He  tells  us  that  a large  majority  of  the 
authors  of  the  Constitution  were  men  of  substance,  and  a considerable 
minority  men  of  wealth,  and  that  as  a whole  they  viewed  with  appre- 
hension the  tendency  of  some  of  the  states  to  issue  paper  money,  scale 
down  debts,  and  treat  contracts  in  such  a way  as  "to  render  large 
investments  of  capital  precarious”  (p.  38).  Hence  they  put  into 
the  Constitution  those  provisions  against  taking  private  property  without 
due  process  of  law,  or  without  judicial  inquiry  and  full  compensation, 
and  against  legislation  which  would  impair  the  validity  of  contracts. 
Moreover,  these  provisions  contributed  indirectly  but  decisively  toward 
establishing  the  courts  in  their  present  position  as  "arbiters  between 
the  legislator  and  the  property  owner.”  This  has  been  particularly  true 
with  reference  to  the  property  of  corporations.  The  decision  of  Justice 
Marshall  in  the  Dartmouth  College  case  (1816)  that  a charter  granted 
by  public  authority  was  a contract  that  could  not  subsequently  be  abro- 
gated or  modified  by  the  granting  power,  became  an  unquestionable 
precedent  to  protect  the  charters  of  industrial  corporations.  Some 
seventy  years  later  the  Federal  courts  interpreted  the  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  which  forbids  a state  to  deprive  any  person  of 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  as  applying  to  corporations  no  less  than 
to  natural  persons.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  constitutional  pro- 
tection of  contract  these  decisions  have  conferred  upon  the  joint  stock 
company  constitutional  privileges  that  it  does  not  enjoy  anywhere  in 
Europe.  Yet,  as  President  Hadley  observes,  this  effect  was  fortuitous, 
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inasmuch  as  it  was  not  foreseen  by  the  judges  who  decided  the  Dart- 
mouth College  case,  nor  by  the  legislators  who  passed  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  for  the  protection  of  the  Negro.  In  passing  it  may  be 
observed  that  another  clause  of  this  Amendment  which  was  designed 
for  the  protection  of  the  enfranchised  blacks, — the  “ life,  liberty,  and 
property”  clause, — has  been  construed  by  the  courts  so  as  to  nullify 
labor  legislation. 

The  second  reason  for  the  unique  position  of  property  in  America 
is  connected,  as  already  noted,  with  the  settlement  of  the  Middle  West. 
As  a consequence  of  this  example,  “ most  of  the  voters  expected  to 
become  property  owners;  this  made  them  regard  any  restriction  of  the 
rights  of  property  as  undesirable”  (p.  64).  During  the  last  quarter 
of  a century,  however,  many  laws  have  been  passed  for  the  control  of 
corporations,  the  protection  of  labor,  and  the  regulation  of  industry 
generally.  They  have  had  their  origin  in  the  belief  of  the  small  prop- 
erty  owners,  chiefly  the  farmers,  that  the  power  of  monopolistic  cor- 
porations and  of  the  railroads  had  been  exercised  oppressively,  and  in 
the  conviction  fostered  by  the  labor  unions  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  wage  earners  can  no  longer  hope  to  become  property  holders  in  any 
important  degree. 

The  second  series  of  lectures  treats  of  the  growth  of  party  machinery, 
the  reaction  against  the  machine,  and  the  seat  of  political  power  today. 
The  author  sketches  rapidly  the  rise  of  parties;  their  control  of  govern- 
ment through  nominations  dictated  by  the  practical  politicians;  the 
part  played  by  the  spoils  of  office  and  the  influences  of  privileged 
wealth;  the  attempts  to  overthrow  this  system  by  the  separation  of 
national  from  local  issues,  popular  election  of  Senators,  civil  service, 
the  direct  primary,  the  initiative,  the  referendum,  and  the  recall.  In 
the  opinion  of  President  Hadley,  the  main  reason  why  the  last  four 
devices  have  not  been  so  successful  as  anticipated  in  abating  the  abuses 
of  machine  politics,  is  the  fundamental  fact  that  a unorganized  public 
opinion  is  ineffective.”  These  devices  will  not  work  automatically. 
They  tend  to  align  the  voters  into  relatively  small  and  numerous  groups, 
and  the  group  that  is  best  organized  will  dominate.  With  the  politician 
shorn  of  his  ancient  power  to  organize  public  opinion,  that  function  has 
been  assumed  by  the  newspapers,  which  are  the  real  seat  of  power  today. 
While  this  control  is  in  many  ways  superior  to  that  of  the  machine 
politician,  it  involves  dangers  of  its  own:  organized  emotion  rather 
than  organized  opinion,  excessive  and  unfair  criticism;  and  an  assump- 
tion of  omniscience.  The  volume  concludes  with  the  observation  that 
the  two  supremely  important  requisites  for  combining  popular  sover- 
eignty with  efficient  government  are:  intelligent  voting  by  the  whole 
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people  on  those  matters  which  public  opinion  is  competent  to  decide; 
and  a willingness  to  leave  to  “ the  specialist  matters  which  can  only  be 
decided  by  the  specialist” 

The  reader  who  is  neither  reactionary  nor  radical  will  probably  find 
himself  in  agreement  with  almost  all  the  judgments  that  the  author 
passes  upon  the  political  events,  institutions,  and  developments  which 
he  discusses  in  this  volume.  But  the  chief  value  of  the  book  is  as  a 
historical  summary.  It  probably  contains  more  vital  and  timely  political 
history  than  any  other  American  volume  of  the  same  size.  The  dis- 
criminating reader  who  has  hitherto  been  unaware  of  the  part  played 
by  the  economic  factor  in  our  political  existence  and  development,  will 
discover  with  something  of  a shock  that  the  historical  works  upon 
which  he  has  been  educated  have  been  rather  defective.  Whether  or 
not  we  subscribe  to  Professor  Becker’s  prophecy,  that  “ American  history 
will  shortly  be  rewritten  along  economic  lines,”  we  may  be  assured  that 
the  economic  factor  will  receive  much  more  attention  than  it  has  re- 
ceived. “ Undercurrents  in  American  Politics,”  will  probably  exercise 
considerable  influence  in  promoting  this  movement. 


History  of  Poor  Relief  Legislation  in  Iowa.  By  John  L.  Gillin, 
State  Historical  Society,  Iowa  City,  1914.  Iowa  Social  History 
Series.  Pp.  404. 

This  volume  of  Dr.  Gillin  presents  an  historical  study  of  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Iowa.  The  first  part  contains  a general 
historical  account  of  legislation  in  the  territory  which  later  became 
Iowa.  It  covers  the  period  from  1838  to  1914.  The  second  part  takes 
up  special  phases  of  poor  relief  legislation.  The  third  part  contains 
the  history  of  the  care  of  special  classes  of  dependents.  In  the  concluding 
section,  the  author  gives  a summary  of  the  present  system  of  poor  relief 
in  the  state  and  makes  suggestions  as  to  desirable  changes. 

Dr.  Gillin’s  work  is  an  admirable  piece  of  historical  writing.  Care 
in  tracing  origins  and  skill  in  seizing  essential  ideas  and  in  accounting 
for  early  forms,  are  displayed  throughout  the  volume.  The  process  of 
development  of  the  spirit  and  institutions  of  relief  and  the  evolution 
of  laws  affecting  it  are  traced  with  a peculiar  and  effective  simplicity. 
The  value  of  the  exposition  is  greatly  enhanced  by  apt  comparisons 
between  present  and  past  stages  of  the  development  of  relief  legislation 
in  the  state  and  elsewhere.  Throughout  the  work,  the  reader  finds  very 
helpful  interpretations  of  particular  features  of  legislation  in  the  light 
of  the  larger  movement  of  social  sympathy  and  the  ideals  of  practical 
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statesmanship.  The  author's  treatment  shows  great  common  sense  in 
toning  down  idealism  without  destroying  it,  and  in  setting  forth  with 
admirable  reserve  the  reforms  that  are  to  be  desired. 

No  classified  bibliography  accompanies  the  work,  but  there  are  forty 
pages  of  notes  and  references  to  sources.  An  examination  of  these 
shows  that  the  exposition  is  based  throughout  on  original  sources; 
statutes  and  laws,  constitutions,  legislative  journals,  messages  of  gov- 
ernors, newspapers,  proceedings  of  Iowa  and  other  State  Conferences 
of  Charities  and  Correction,  collections  of  legislative  documents,  reports 
of  state  institutions  and  of  the  Board  of  Control,  authoritative  works 
on  special  features  of  relief  legislation.  The  nature  of  the  author's 
sources  and  the  skill  displayed  in  handling  and  interpreting  them,  give 
the  volume  a first-rate  value. 

Dr.  Gillin  finds  that  the  code  adopted  in  1851  has  been  paramount 
in  the  history  of  relief  legislation  in  Iowa.  Hence,  he  presents  in  an 
appendix,  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  code  and  traces  each  section 
of  it  which  relates  to  poor  relief  to  the  sources  from  which  it  was  derived. 
In  this  manner,  he  lays  Iowa  under  tribute  to  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  the 
Northwest  Territory,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  New  York. 

The  work  brings  out  in  an  interesting  way,  the  adverse  effect  of 
party  politics  in  hindering  the  development  of  serious  attention  to  relief 
problems  in  the  legislature.  The  short-sighted  haphazard  method  that 
marked  earlier  treatment  of  the  problems  was  succeeded  by  a dawning 
sense  of  community  responsibility  when  the  Civil  War  forced  upon  the 
State  the  care  of  dependents  of  soldiers  who  had  given  their  lives  to 
their  country  in  time  of  need.  This  wider  vision  seems  to  have  re- 
mained. Beginning  with  the  late  nineties,  & marked  increase  in  social 
legislation  occurs,  whose  aim  it  is  largely  to  prevent  poverty.  This 
latter  spirit  is  due  as  the  author  well  remarks,  to  a growing  realization 
"that  poverty  and  pauperism  are  not  isolated  problems,  but  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  are  interwoven  with  all  kinds  of  other  social  prob- 
lems such  as  vice,  crime,  housing,  inadequate  health  regulation,  neglected 
children,  industrial  neglect,  lack  of  a workman’s  compensation  act  and 
a number  of  other  unfortunate  social  conditions.”  The  author  advocates 
radical  changes  in  the  management  of  county  poorhouses,  supervision 
of  mothers'  pensions  by  a state  expert  under  the  State  Board  of  Control 
and  the  placing  of  all  county  poorhouses  under  the  State  Board  of 
Control. 

Readers  of  Dr.  Gillin's  volume  will  find  helpful  a collective  summary 
of  the  present  relief  lawB  of  Iowa  in  "The  Summary  of  State  Laws 
Relating  to  Dependent  Classes,”  issued  by  the  Census  Bureau  in  1913. 

Dr.  Gillin  is  now  a professor  of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
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consin.  At  the  time  that  the  work  was  written,  he  was  a member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  His  thorough  acquaintance 
with  conditions  in  the  state  is  manifest.  The  volume  may  be  commended 
most  highly  to  all  students  of  relief  legislation. 


Social  Legislation  in  Iowa.  By  John  E.  Briggs.  State  Historical 
Society,  1915.  Pp.  xii  -f-  444. 

This  volume  contains  a succinct  account  of  social  legislation  in  Iowa 
including  statutes  passed  in  the  year  1913.  After  a short  chapter  in 
which  the  author  offers  a definition  of  social  legislation,  he  gives  a brief 
history  of  social  legislation  in  general.  His  exposition  is  organized 
about  the  codes  of  1851,  1873  and  1897.  The  second  part  of  the  treatise 
covers  legislation  since  the  last  named  year. 

The  author  finds  it  necessary  to  place  more  or  less  arbitrary  limits 
to  the  field  which  he  covers.  He  includes  legislation  affecting  particular 
classes,  dependents,  defectives  and  delinquents;  pensioners  and  laborers; 
public  health,  public  safety,  public  morals  and  domestic  relations.  The 
author  is  happy  in  avoiding  highly  technical  phrases  and  in  giving  to 
his  reader  the  substance  rather  than  the  text  of  laws.  He  tells  us  that 
“ The  work  is  chiefly  a statement  of  the  contents  of  laws  without  their 
legal  verbiage;  it  is  not  an  effort  to  account  for  cause,  effect  or  value.” 
This  permits  a feeling  of  continuity  in  the  reading  of  the  work  and  it  im- 
parts a certain  liveliness  to  the  narrative  which  is  too  frequently  missing 
in  volumes  of  this  kind.  As  a piece  of  descriptive  work,  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  satisfactory.  The  copious  notes  and  references  found  in 
the  work  serve  as  a guide  in  a wide  range  of  reading  in  every  type  of 
source.  An  excellent  index  adds  very  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
volume. 

The  reader  discovers  after  going  through  the  volume  that  Iowa  is 
well  along  in  the  modern  movement  which  is  marked  by  an  awakened 
social  conscience  and  increasing  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  state  for 
the  welfare  of  the  weaker  classes.  Among  the  interesting  discoveries 
that  one  makes  is  that  Iowa  forbids  ball  games,  horse  races,  and  other 
sports  or  entertainments  that  would  desecrate  Memorial  Day,  before 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  One  finds  also  that  principals  of  County 
High  Schools  may  prohibit  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  by  any 
student  under  their  jurisdiction.  The  School  Board  is  given  the  same 
control  over  pupils  in  the  grade  schools.  One  finds  also  that  the  law 
forbids  secret  societies  and  fraternities  in  the  public  schools.  Further- 
more, “ It  is  a misdemeanor  for  any  one  outside  of  the  school  to  solicit 
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a pupil  while  at  school  to  join  any  society  or  fraternity  organized  outside 
of  the  school.”  This  is  paternalism  with  emphasis.  One  discovers 
with  real  gratitude,  most  drastic  and  specific  legislation  against  every 
form  of  menace  to  the  innocence  and  virtue  of  girls  and  women.  Infor- 
mation is  not  at  hand  as  to  the  success  of  this  legislation.  Another 
interesting  item  is  that  since  1897,  “ All  organizations,  institutions  or 
charitable  associations  which  solicit  public  donations  in  Iowa  must 
obtain  a state  license  from  the  Secretary  of  State.”  “ Churches  and 
schools  or  church  and  school  societies  are  not,  however,  included.” 

In  the  author’s  preface,  we  find  the  principle  that  legislation  may 
be  deemed  symbolic  of  the  progress  that  is  made  (p.  ix).  In  a restricted 
sense,  this  is  true,  but  on  the  whole,  we  have  to  look  upon  legislation  as 
patchwork,  the  extent  of  which  measures  the  breakdown  of  the  higher 
and  nobler  agencies  that  sustain  social  order.  The  reviewer  would 
prefer  not  to  look  upon  legislation  as  a desirable  thing  and  not  to  see 
the  demand  for  legislation  grow  unchecked.  We  might  keep  to  our 
ideals  more  successfully  if  we  looked  upon  it  as  an  increasingly  necessary 
evil. 

On  page  nine  the  author  tells  us  that  “ Wherever  religious  freedom 
has  been  won  and  a measure  of  civil  and  political  liberty  attained,  there 
has  followed  a movement  for  social  justice.”  It  is  hardly  probable  that 
the  author  means  to  confine  the  search  for  social  justice  to  the  historical 
period  which  coincides  with  religious  freedom.  Attention  is  called  to 
the  statement  simply  to  indicate  the  misleading  implications  that  may  be 
found  in  it.  The  author  states  also  on  page  twenty-five,  " Legislation  is 
a question  of  expediency  rather  than  of  principle,  each  act  being  decided 
upon  its  own  merits.  The  only  limitations  upon  governmental  action 
should  be  those  dictated  by  experience  or  the  needs  of  the  times.”  This 
exposes  the  individual  to  menaces  that  many  of  us  would  not  welcome. 
There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  inherent  nature  of  things  and  the 
fundamental  relations  between  the  individual  and  the  state  place  certain 
checks  upon  the  latter  other  than  those  of  expediency. 

The  work  is  of  very  attractive  appearance,  well-bound  and  printed 
on  excellent  paper. 


The  South  Americans.  By  W.  H.  Koebel.  New  York : Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company,  1915.  Pp.  viii  -f-  366. 

A great  deal  of  information  is  condensed  within  the  366  pages  of 
this  large  octavo  volume,  which  the  publishers  have  brought  out  in  a very 
neat  form.  Much  has  been  written  in  late  years  of  South  America  in 
general  and  of  the  various  Bepublics  in  particular.  Here  we  find  one 
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thing,  and  there  another,  but  Mr.  Koebel,  known  by  other  works  on 
different  South  American  countries,  writes  a little  about  everything,  the 
synopses  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter  giving  a summary  glance,  and 
an  alphabetical  index  at  the  end  of  the  book  serving  as  a guide.  With- 
out any  pretence  at  literary  elegance  nor  attempt  at  humor,  so  frequent 
nowadays,  the  author  goes  straight  to  the  point,  and  multum  in  brevi, 
gives  the  reader  a wonderful  amount  of  condensed  information  that  one 
could  hardly  find  anywhere  else.  There  is  scarcely  a question  we  might 
ask  about  South  America  that  does  not  find  an  answer  here.  The  natu- 
ral resources  of  the  countries,  their  industrial  possibilities,  their  popu- 
lation, manners  and  customs,  religion  and  education,  all  have  a place  in 
this  book,  and  they  are  treated  sympathetically.  The  author  does  not, 
however,  overlook  the  fact  that  South  America  consists  of  many  coun- 
tries and  that  what  may  be  said  of  one  is  not  always  applicable  to  an- 
other. He  admits  that  it  is  ridiculous  “to  attempt  to  speak  of  South 
America  as  a single  entity.” 

Three  pages  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  the  prevailing  religion  of 
the  different  countries.  Although  correct,  they  are  such  as  a superficial 
observer  might  write.  No  allusion  is  made  to  the  reforms  of  latter  years, 
to  the  influence  of  foreign  ecclesiastics,  and  to  the  religious  reawakening 
that  seems  to  be  taking  place.  Neither  do  we  find  any  mention  of  the 
ubiquitous  Protestant  activities. 

Among  the  many  interesting  things  the  author  says,  one  may  point 
to  his  remarks  regarding  the  relations  between  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica. Coming  from  an  Englishman  they  are  worth  reading;  for  it  is 
well  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.  To  the  average  American  who 
complains  that  our  trade  relations  with  South  America  has  not  been 
rapid,  the  reviewer  would  suggest  a careful  perusal  of  pages  74-78. 

In  regard  to  the  author’s  reference  to  the  introduction  of  negro 
slavery,  the  liberty  may  be  taken  of  suggesting  that  he  look  a little  more 
into  the  matter  of  Las  Casas’  responsibility,  and  he  may  cease  to  regard 
him  as  its  cause.  Surely  this  is  one  of  the  instances  where  “ history 
repeats  itself.”  No  one  ever  regretted  more  an  unguarded  remark  than 
the  great  Bishop  of  Chiapas,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  regard  an  escaped  word 
as  the  cause  of  negro  slavery  in  America. 

Our  author  also  alludes  to  “ peonage  ” and  the  atrocities  of  the  rub- 
ber country,  a subject  that  occupied  the  world  a few  years  ago  from 
which  the  barbarities  of  the  present  war  on  a larger  scale  have,  unfor- 
tunately, withdrawn  attention. 

The  chapter  on  “ Literature  and  the  Press  ” deals  with  a feature  of 
South  American  life  that  has  often  been  overlooked  by  those  writers 
whose  main  object  seems  to  be  to  exhibit  the  commercial  opportunities 
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to  the  south  of  us.  Yet  this  subject  is  of  vast  importance  to  those  who 
would  know  South  America  well. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  points  scattered  throughout  the 
book  which  anyone  who  has  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  read  the 
whole  may  easily  discover  by  glancing  at  the  synopses  of  chapters. 
Surely  among  the  many  works  of  late  years  that  have  been  written  on 
South  America,  that  of  Mr.  Koebel  deserves  to  occupy  a prominent  place 
for  its  great  fund  of  information. 


The  Life  of  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo.  Being  Some  Account  of  him, 
taken  from  his  True  History  of  the  Conquest  of  New  Spain. 
By  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company,  1915.  Pp.  xiv  -f-  250. 

Relying  on  the  main  title  of  this  book,  the  student  of  Spanish  Amer- 
ican history  is  apt  to  find  himself  disappointed.  Were  he  to  glance  at  it 
merely  on  the  cover,  without  observing  the  qualification,  as  it  appears  on 
the  title  page,  he  would,  probably,  look  for  something  new,  for  some  fresh 
information  regarding  Bernal  Diaz  with  which  he  is  not  acquainted. 
A brief  examination  of  the  contents  would  soon  dispel  this  illusion,  and 
he  would  discover  that  there  is  nothing  known  of,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  story  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  except  what  he  himself 
tells  us. 

“ No  one  has  written  of  the  man  with  sympathy,”  we  are  told,  “for 
Prescott  did  not  understand  him,  being  weighed  down  with  prejudice 
and  pride,  both  of  religion  and  of  race.”  Yet,  if  we  turn  to  Prescott’s 
critical  notes  in  his  Conquest  of  Mexico,  we  find  the  highest  encomiums 
passed  upon  the  style  of  Bernal  Diaz.  Our  author  prides  himself  that, 
owing  to  his  own  experiences  in  the  wilds  of  such  countries  as  Mexico 
and  Paraguay,  he  is  better  able  to  understand  and  to  sympathize  with 
the  old  soldier-author. 

The  great  merit  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a witness  of  and  an  actor 
in  the  scenes  he  relates  in  his  book.  “Had  he  not  written  it,  literature 
would  have  been  poorer,”  many  interesting  facts  would  have  been  lost, 
and  “ of  the  outward  semblance  of  Alvarado  and  Cortes,  of  Montezuma 
and  of  Landoval,  little  enough  would  have  been  known,  for  Fray  Fran- 
cisco Gomara  wrote  when  all  of  them  were  dead.”  In  writing  his  work, 
Bernal  Diaz  had  in  view  to  offset  that  of  Lopez  de  Gomara,  and  to  give 
their  due  meed  of  praise  to  his  beloved  commander,  Cortes,  and  his  old 
companions  in  arms,  of  whom  he  was,  probably,  the  sole  survivor  when, 
in  his  old  age,  about  1568,  he  composed  the  True  History  of  the  Con - 
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quest  of  New  Spain.  It  was  printed  some  years  later  from  a manuscript 
copy,  the  original  being  preserved  in  Guatemala.  The  work  has  been 
translated  into  English,  French  and  German.  The  English  versions  are 
by  Maurice  Keating  (1800)  and  John  Ingram  Lockhart  (1844).  The 
original  and  correct  text  from  the  Guatemala  manuscript  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1904  by  Benaro  Garcia  in  Mexico.  From  this  text  Mr.  Mauds- 
lay  made  his  translation  for  the  Hakluyt  Society. 

The  life  of  Bernal  Diaz  as  related  in  the  book  under  review  is 
nothing  else  but  a summary  of  the  True  History.  Consequently  we  are 
told  little  of  what  went  before,  and  of  what  followed  the  Conquest. 
Bernal  Diaz  appears  only  in  the  light  of  the  “ Conquistador  ” at  that 
period  of  his  life  which  was  the  most  eventful  and  which  serves  as  the 
foundation  upon  which  his  fame  must  rest. 

Mr.  Graham  has  by  this  extract  rendered  one  of  the  most  important 
sixteenth  century  historians  accessible  in  substance  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  and  he  has  given  to  the  public  a new  version  of  the  exploits  of 
Spain  in  one  of  her  two  most  important  conquests.  The  many  incidents 
and  anecdotes  with  which  the  work  is  replete  serve  to  keep  up  the 
interest,  while  an  eyewitness,  again  and  again,  tells  his  own  story.  Mo- 
tilimia,  Sahagun,  Cervantes  Salazar,  Torquemada  and  others  are  the 
historians  of  the  conquest  of  which  they  had  heard  and  read,  but  Bernal 
Diaz  of  what  he  saw  and  in  which  he  acted  a part.  If  Motilimia,  Saha- 
gun and  Salazar  knew  some  of  the  actors  in  the  stirring  events  they 
relate,  Bernal  Diaz  knew  them  all.  He  had  lived,  fought  and  conquered 
with  them,  and  he  was  the  most  qualified  to  hand  down  their  deeds  to 
posterity.  The  popular  history  of  Spanish  America,  therefore,  owes  a 
debt  to  Mr.  Graham  for  placing  before  his  readers  in  compact  form 
the  important  narrative  of  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo.  The  portrait  of 
Bernal  Diaz  on  the  front  page  is  an  added  merit  to  the  book. 


Inter-American  Acquaintances.  By  Charles  Lyon  Chandler,  for- 
merly a student  at  the  TTniversidad  Mayor  de  San  Marcos  de 
Lima  and  of  the  Universidad  National  de  Buenos  Aires.  Sewa- 
nee,  Tenn. : The  University  Press,  n.  d.  Pp.  viii  -j-  139. 

This  book  aims  to  furnish  proofs  for  the  two  following  statements: 
that  the  moral  and  material  aid  and  example  of  the  United  States  were 
a factor  in  the  Latin  American  wars  of  independence ; and  that  during 
that  time,  as  well  as  previously,  much  was  spoken  and  written  by  both 
North  and  South  Americans  which  forecasted  the  Pan-American  Move- 
ment, embodying  the  fundamental  ideas  on  which  the  Pan-American 
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Union  is  based.  The  beginnings  of  Pan-American  relations  are  seen  in 
the  trade  relations  of  the  United  States  and  South  America,  the  spread 
of  knowledge  of  the  United  States  in  South  America,  and  the  letters 
and  other  correspondence  concerning  the  relations  of  South  and  North 
America  by  such  men  as  Thomas  Jefferson,  Timothy  Pickering,  Miranda, 
James  Monroe,  Rivadavia,  Captain  David  Porter,  Pueyrredon,  Bernardo 
O’Higgins,  and  many  other  South  American  patriots.  The  example  of 
the  United  States  had  greatly  influenced  the  patriots  of  South  America 
and  the  United  States  government  was  ever  ready  to  do  all  in  its 
power  to  give  moral  assistance  to  the  newly  established  states.  There 
is  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  book  on  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America  who  took  part  in  the  Latin-American  War  of  Independence 
(1810-1826).  Mention  is  made  of  Charles  Whiting  Wooster,  Rear- 
Admiral  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Chilean  navy.  Lieutenant 
Charles  Eldridge,  killed  in  the  attack  at  Talcuahuano  in  1817,  and 
Lieutenant  Freeman  Oxley  of  the  Chilean  navy,  killed  at  the  island  of 
Chiloe  in  1826.  The  author  speaks  too  of  Daniel  Carson,  who  com- 
manded a company  of  marines  in  the  descent  on  Guayaquil,  in  1819,  the 
brothers  Delano,  whose  descendants  are  still  prominent  in  Chile,  Cap- 
tain Henry  Ross,  declared  to  be  “benemerito  de  la  Patria”  by  the 
Chilean  government,  and  Samuel  B.  Johnston.  In  Argentina  we  find 
the  names  of  Dr.  Franklin  Rawson,  John  Anthony  King,  John  Halstead 
Coe.  Among  the  Columbian  patriots  were  John  Daniel  Daniels  of  Balti- 
more, and  Alexander  Macaulay. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Pan-Americanism  of  Henry  Clay,  the  reader 
is  given  a glimpse  into  the  deep  interest  which  Clay  had  in  the  South 
American  countries,  and  the  amount  of  work  he  accomplished  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  Cabinet  for  this  cause.  An  interesting  account  is 
given  of  the  Pan-American  Origin  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Letters 
and  documents  are  quoted  to  prove  that  the  idea  of  the  Monroe  doctrine 
was  in  the  minds  of  South  American  diplomats  several  years  before 
the  actual  declaration  was  made,  and  that  the  claim  of  the  British 
Premier  Canning  that  he  had  suggested  it  to  Mr.  Rush  in  1823  is  not 
historically  correct. 

The  Epitome  of  Dates  (1807-1826),  is  a brief  chronology  of  the 
South  American  history  between  these  years,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  events  in  which  the  United  States  took  part.  The  work  is  well 
written  and  contains  much  out-of-the-way  information  about  our  South 
American  neighbors.  It  will  serve  as  an  excellent  introduction  to  larger 
works  on  the  same  subject. 
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American  Diplomacy.  By  Carl  Bussell  Fish.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  and  Company,  1915.  Pp.  541  maps. 

Little  that  is  new  is  contained  in  this  volume,  and  nothing  to  which 
even  a surly  reader  can  object.  It  is  precisely  what  its  author  intended 
it  to  be,  “ a comprehensive  and  balanced,  though  brief,  review  of  the 
history  of  American  diplomacy .”  When  it  is  stated  that  the  work  of 
Professor  Fish  treats  but  few  topics  that  are  new,  nothing  more  is  meant 
than  that  those  interested  in  American  history  have  already  in  a mono- 
graph, an  essay,  or  a book  learned  something  of  the  subjects  considered. 
But  we  would  not  be  understood  to  assert  that  these  diplomatic  questions 
can  be  overtaken  in  a summer  day  or  in  a season.  In  the  general  histories 
of  the  United  States  one  may  read  many  a year  and  not  form  so  clear 
an  outline  of  our  diplomatic  relations  as  is  sketched  in  the  present  work. 
In  a word,  this  essay  includes  in  one  convenient  volume  a brief  examina- 
tion of  every  important  diplomatic  question  from  the  era  of  the  Revolu- 
tion to  the  early  stages  of  the  great  war  in  Europe.  Fortunate  is  the 
reader  who  has  added  to  his  library  this  splendid  summary  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States.  But  the  service  of  the  author  is  greater 
than  the  physical  labor,  and  that  was  considerable,  of  assembling  frag- 
mentary information  dispersed  over  the  broad  field  of  American  historical 
literature;  that  might  be  achieved  by  industry.  All  his  material,  often 
Gothic  in  form,  has  been  digested  by  the  author  and  so  arranged  as 
clearly  to  show  the  continuity  of  our  entire  foreign  policy.  The  re-study 
of  themes  more  or  less  familiar  may  be  read  without  effort  because  its 
form  is  attractive.  In  a double  sense  the  author  is  a heretic;  for  his 
purpose  he  has  adopted  a style  that  is  faultless.  If  he  had  chosen  to 
write  slovenly,  he  could  not  fairly  be  censured,  for  he  could  justify 
himself  by  the  example  of  battalions  of  his  contemporaries.  One  per- 
ceives, too,  traces  of  heresy  in  his  failure  to  introduce  our  overworked 
friend,  General  Bibliography.  But  really  his  presence  is  not  needed  to 
testify  to  scholarship,  for  one  sees  the  author’s  wide  reading,  sometimes 
almost  concealed  in  a phrase,  sometimes  condensed  into  an  epithet.  Our 
readers  are  not  to  infer  that  this  book  furnishes  few  or  no  authorities. 
On  the  contrary,  these  are  constantly  cited,  as  footnotes,  and  always 
precisely  where  they  belong.  Instead  of  being  impartially,  that  is,  alpha- 
betically marshalled  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  they 
are  made  to  appear  in  their  proper  places.  All  questions  are  discussed 
concisely  and  temperately.  In  short,  in  our  opinion  Professor  Fish  has 
written  a remarkable  book. 

In  his  summary  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  the  author  does  not  notice 
the  value  of  the  double  victory  at  Plattsburg,  September  11,  1814.  That 
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was  of  much  importance  to  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  United  States, 
for  about  the  time  that  the  joint  land  and  naval  expedition  moved  down 
toward  the  Saranac,  the  British  were  likewise  endeavoring  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Penobscot,  That  was  not  for  the 
purpose  of  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  though  that  is  almost 
unequalled,  but  for  the  more  practical  object  of  conquering  New  England. 
The  invaders  spared  Vermont,  where  they  believed  they  had  friends  and 
where  they  knew  there  were  cattle.  Instead  of  moving  down  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Champlain  they  leisurely  advanced  to  Plattsburg  on  the 
opposite  side.  Their  hopes  of  conquest  were  shattered  when  MacDonough 
destroyed  or  dispersed  their  fleet  and  Macomb  defeated  their  army.  That 
was  the  most  important  success  of  which  the  American  commissioners 
brought  tidings  to  Ghent. 

It  is  stated,  page  250,  that  “the  administration  [of  Jackson]  was 
able  to  show  a clear  record.”  The  public  record,  indeed,  was  all  that 
could  be  desired,  but,  if  a contradiction  in  terms  is  permissible,  it  is 
possible  that  there  may  have  been  unwritten  annals,  and  it  is  certain 
that  there  were  private  chronicles.  Without  pausing  to  discuss  or  to 
appraise  Jackson’s  legendary  farewell  to  Houston  or  that  leader’s  forecast 
of  his  own  high  destiny  it  is  a fact  that  Jackson’s  last  official  act  was 
the  nomination  of  a charge  or  Minister  to  Texas.  Thereafter  the  hero 
passed  to  the  Hermitage  with  influence  unimpaired.  Writing,  September 
18,  1843  to  his  friend  William  B.  Lewis,  Jackson  says,  among  other 
things,  “ We  must  regain  Texas,  peacefully  if  Ive  can,  forcibly  if  we  must.” 
Precisely  what  did  he  mean  by  regaining  Texas?  He  was  simply  ex- 
pressing  his  belief  in  a slanderous  assertion  that  during  the  negotiations 
with  Spain,  preceding  the  Treaty  of  1819,  more  generous  terms  were 
offered  by  Luis  de  Onis  than  those  which  were  finally  accepted  by  John 
Quincy  Adams  and  President  Monroe.  As  those  “ better  terms”  were 
rejected,  Jackson  claimed  that  the  Treaty  which  was  ratified  by  the 
Senate  was  “ void  and  of  no  force.”  This  strange  contention  as  to  the 
obligation  of  treaties  is  hardly  equalled  in  American  constitutional  law 
except  by  Jackson’s  other  theory  that  each  of  the  great  departments  of 
Government  is  free  to  construe  the  Constitution  for  itself.  No  American 
statesman  was  ever  more  eager  to  accomplish  anything  than  was  Jackson 
to  annex  Texas.  “ Peacefully  if  we  can,  forcibly  if  we  must  ” was  the 
burden  of  his  letters  to  Major  Lewis.  One  would  almost  think  that  he 
had  heard  of  Cato. 

On  page  259  and  elsewhere  are  references  to  the  private  claims  of 
American  citizens  against  the  Government  of  Mexico.  So  smoothly  is 
this  entire  subject  passed  over  that  to  a reader  the  treatment  of  Mexico 
appears  to  have  been  half  decent.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  doubtful 
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whether  any  government  has  ever  presented  against  another  an  equal 
number  of  claims  so  baseless  and  so  ridiculous.  As  is  well  known,  the 
umpire,  Baron  de  Roenne,  the  Prussian  Minister,  rejected  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole.  This  incident  is  not  essential  to  the  survey  of 
Professor  Fish,  but  its  omission  gives  to  the  transaction  a complexion 
fairer  than  its  own. 

It  was  falsely  charged  that  the  Presidential  election  of  1824  was 
determined  in  favor  of  Adams  by  a bargain  between  BlifU  and  Black 
George,  a combination  of  the  Puritan  and  the  blackleg.  This  accusation 
only  proved  that  John  Randolph  had  read  Tom  Jones.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  Clay,  John  Quincy  Adams  was  one  of  that  honored  list  of 
American  statesmen  who  would  not  have  been  a party  to  any  transaction 
in  the  least  degree  doubtful.  With  the  dismemberment  of  Mexico  he 
had  nothing  to  do.  That  shadow  was  flung  athwart  the  State  of 
Tennessee  and  not  across  the  face  of  Massachusetts.  It  may  be  observed 
that  these  omissions  do  little  to  mar  the  valuable  work  of  Professor 
Fish.  In  our  judgment,  however,  their  inclusion  would  have  counted 
for  completeness. 


The  Japanese  Problem  In  the  United  States;  An  Investigation 
for  the  Commission  On  Relations  With  Japan  Appointed  by  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  By  H. 
A.  Millis,  Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  Kansas.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1915.  Pp.  334. 

The  present  book  incorporates  much  of  the  information  gathered  by 
the  same  author  for  the  reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission  pub- 
lished five  years  earlier.  Recently  Professor  Millis  spent  several  weeks 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  bringing  his  knowledge  of  the  problem  of  Japanese 
immigration  down  to  date. 

The  Japanese  immigration  problem  which  at  first  presented  itself 
as  a labor  problem  has  in  recent  years  appeared  as  a land  problem.  Rela- 
tively to  immigration  from  European  lands  Japanese  immigration  has 
never  been  extensive.  In  1870,  the  census  reported  55  Japanese  as 
residents  of  the  United  States.  In  1910  there  were  only  72,157  Japanese 
residents  of  the  continental  United  States.  Before  the  agreement  of 
1907  which  grew  out  of  the  California  school  trouble  Japanese  were 
coming  to  the  United  States  at  the  Tate  of  six  or  seven  thousand  a 
year.  Since  that  agreement  was  made  Japanese  immigration  has  been 
almost  a negligible  quantity.  The  agreement  provides  “ that  the  Japanese 
government  shall  issue  passports  to  the  continental  United  States  only 
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to  such  of  its  subjects  as  are  non-laborers  or  are  laborers  who,  in  coming 
to  the  continent,  seek  to  resume  a formerly  acquired  domicile,  to  join 
a parent,  wife,  or  children  residing  here,  or  to  assume  active  control  of 
an  already  possessed  interest  in  a farming  enterprise  in  this  country.” 
The  Japanese  government  has  acted  in  good  faith  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  agreement  and  it  has  likewise  placed  restrictions  upon  emigration 
to  Mexico  and  Canada  lest  such  emigration  might  find  its  way  to  the 
United  States.  “ More  than  once  have  those  in  charge  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  immigration  laws  commented  upon  the  greater  effectiveness 
of  the  regulations  relating  to  the  admission  of  Japanese  than  of  the 
Chinese  exclusion  law.”  The  earlier  Japanese  immigration  underbid 
American  labor  and  threatened  to  lower  the  standard  of  living.  With 
the  restriction  of  immigration  and  with  the  growing  demand  for  Japanese 
labor  because  of  its  peculiar  suitableness  for  certain  classes  of  work  the 
Japanese  asked  and  received  American  wages.  About  half  of  the  Japanese 
population  of  the  United  States  is  located  in  California.  When  these 
immigrants  had  served  their  apprenticeship  at  common  labor  and  had 
put  by  some  savings  many  of  them  undertook  to  manage  farms  on  their 
own  account  either  as  tenants  or  as  owners.  The  people  of  California 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  Japanese  immigration  had  practically  ceased 
in  recent  years,  viewed  with  alarm  the  increasing  number  of  Japanese 
land  owners.  The  farmers  as  well  as  organized  labor  were  now  ready 
to  pass  alien  land  legislation  making  it  practically  impossible  for  Japanese 
to  own  agricultural  land  or  to  lease  it  for  a longer  period  than  three 
years. 

Dr.  Millis  holds  that  the  alien  land  law  of  California  was  unjust, 
impolitic  and  unnecessary.  It  discriminated  further  against  immigrants 
already  discriminated  against  in  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  become 
citizens.  It  tends  to  interfere  with  the  commercial  relations  already 
existing  between  California  and  Japan  and  it  was  uncalled  for  inasmuch 
as  there  was  no  real  problem  of  land  ownership  by  Japanese  in  California 
in  1913,  since  they  owned  at  that  time  in  the  state  only  331  farms  with 
an  acreage  of  12,726  and  an  assessed  valuation  of  $609,605.  Professor 
Millis  would  restrict  Japanese  immigration  but  he  would  restrict  it 
through  the  enactment  of  general  restrictive  legislation  equally  appli- 
cable to  all  nations  thus  preventing  the  wounding  of  the  susceptibilities 
of  the  Japanese  people.  He  would  permit  the  Japanese  to  become 
citizens  and  would  admit  to  this  country  from  any  country  in  any  year 
five  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  those  who  had  taken  their  second  papers  and 
the  native  born  of  one  or  both  parents  born  in  the  given  country,  as 
recorded  in  the  census  of  1910. 
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A History  of  Currency  in  the  United  States,  with  a Brief  Description 
of  the  Currency  Systems  of  all  Commercial  Nations.  By  A. 
Barton  Hepburn,  LL.  D.,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Chase  National  Bank,  Formerly  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, etc.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1915.  Pp.  552. 

The  author’s  aim,  as  stated  in  the  Preface,  is  “ to  place  before  the 
public  all  the  essential  facts  as  to  currency,  coinage  and  banking  from 
the  wampumpeage  currency  of  the  colonies  to  the  notes  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  together  with  the  indispensable  political  history  connected 
therewith.” 

The  6tory  of  colonial  currency  is  briefly  told  in  twelve  pages.  Four 
chapters  on  the  coinage  system  bring  that  subject  down  to  the  period 
of  the  Civil  War.  It  is  difficult  for  a man  who  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  free  silver  controversy  to  bring  to  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  bimetallism  a freedom  from  bias  and  Mr.  Hepburn  does  not  escape 
the  difficulty.  He  can  construct  an  argument  out  of  distressingly  slight 
material.  Thus,  in  the  summary  on  page  68  we  read,  “ Notwithstand- 
ing the  declared  purpose  in  1853  to  establish  the  single  gold  standard, 
the  bimetallic  law  remained,  and  silver  dollars  equally  with  gold,  pos- 
sessed full  legal  tender  power.”  We  turn  back  the  pages  with  eagerness 
to  learn  more  of  “the  declared  purpose  in  1853”  and  we  find  on  page 
62  that  “This  enormous  production  (of  gold)  dazzled  the  world.  . . . 
But  the  country  was  denuded  of  silver,  only  the  abraded  foreign  coins 
remaining  in  circulation.  The  inconvenience  suffered  by  the  public  for 
want  of  small  change  became  a crying  evil,  and  congress  was  impressed 
with  the  necessity  for  action.”  From  this  it  would  appear  that  it  was 
not  so  much  the  purpose  of  the  country  in  1853  to  establish  a single 
standard  as  the  fear  of  the  country  that  a single  gold  standard  was  in- 
evitable. On  page  64  we  read,  “ The  act  of  1853  did  not  disturb  the 
coniage  of  silver  dollars.  It  related  solely  to  the  establishment  of  a 
subsidiary  currency  of  silver  to  take  the  place  of  fractional  bank-notes 
and  to  establish  a circulation  of  domestic  coin  in  place  of  the  light- 
weight foreign  coins.”  Then  the  author  quotes  from  a speech  in  the 
House  by  Chairman  Dunham  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  “ * We 
propose  so  far  as  these  coins  are  concerned’”  (subsidiary  coins)  “‘to 
make  silver  subservient  to  the  gold  coins  of  the  country.  . . . Gentle- 
men talk  about  a double  standard  of  gold  and  silver  as  a thing  that 
exists,  and  that  we  propose  to  change.  We  have  had  but  a single  stan- 
dard for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  That  has  been  and  now  is,  gold. 
We  propose  to  let  it  remain  so  and  to  adopt  silver  to  it,  to  regulate  it 
by.’  ” Statesmen  of  1853  were  worried,  not  because  silver  came  to  the 
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mints  in  too  large  quantities,  but  because  it  did  not  come  at  all  and  so 
they  debased  the  subsidiary  silver  coinage  of  the  country  (but  not  the 
silver  dollars)  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  that  subsidiary  coinage  in  the 
country. 

In  the  discussion  of  paper  currency  previous  to  the  Civil  War  the 
author  sums  up  the  situation  by  saying,  “ It  is  notable  that  only  during 
the  existence  of  a central  bank  did  the  country  enjoy  for  extended  periods 
a currency  that  could  be  regarded  as  sound,  with  domestic  exchange 
reasonably  well  regulated,  and  discount  rates  fairly  equitable  in  different 
sections.” 

With  regard  to  the  issue  of  legal  tender  notes  during  the  Civil  War 
the  author  condemns  Secretary  Chase  for  not  insisting  on  more  taxation, 
and  thus  lessening  the  need  for  such  a large  note  issue.  However,  “ the 
issue  of  United  States  notes,  to  circulate  as  money,  under  the  circum- 
stances seems  to  have  been  unavoidable  and  hence  justifiable.”  But  it 
was  unnecessary  to  give  these  notes  legal  tender  power. 

Chapters  on  the  silver  question,  the  national  banking  system  and 
the  gold  standard  act  of  1900  follow.  Finally,  there  is  a treatment  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  law  and  a chapter  on  currency  systems  of  other 
nations.  The  author  thinks  the  success  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system 
“ will  be  commensurate  with  the  degree  in  which  it  approximates  in 
its  management  a central  bank.”  It  was  a mistake,  he  thinks,  to  make 
the  new  notes  a direct  obligation  of  the  United  States  government.  In 
time  of  peace  this  provision  is  unnecessary;  in  time  of  war  it  is  dan- 
gerous since  it  will  bring  the  credit  of  the  government  constantly  into 
question.  With  good  management  on  the  part  of  the  Central  Board,  he 
thinks  there  is  no  danger  of  an  inflation  of  the  currency. 


The  Political  History  of  Slavery  in  the  United  States.  By  James  Z. 

George.  Pages  vi  -f-  342.  The  Neale  Publishing  Co.,  1915. 

The  title  of  this  volume  indicates  only  one  of  the  two  subjects  that 
it  covers.  The  latter  half  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  the  “ Legis- 
lative History  of  Reconstruction.”  It  was  the  author’s  intention  to  add 
a third  section,  dealing  with  the  right  of  the  states  to  regulate  suffrage, 
but  he  did  not  live  to  carry  out  the  intention.  Sometime  after  his 
death  the  manuscript  of  the  first  two  parts  was  rather  imperfectly  tran- 
scribed, but  it  was  not  immediately  published.  It  now  appears  in  print, 
seventeen  years  after  the  death  of  the  author. 

During  the  Civil  War  Mr.  George  was  a Brigadier-general  in  the 
Confederate  army,  and  from  1881  until  1897  he  was  senator  from  Mis- 
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sissippi.  He  wrote  the  work  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  advocate,  if  not 
a partisan,  of  the  cause  of  the  South.  The  first  part  discusses  slavery 
at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  subsequent 
history  of  that  question  as  found  in  some  of  the  principal  political 
events  with  which  it  was  connected:  for  example,  the  Acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  the  Missouri  Question,  the  Annexation  of  Texas,  the  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  Debates,  the  Insurrection  of  John  Brown,  the  Secession, 
and  the  War  and  its  Purposes.  Though  written  in  the  spirit  of  a cham- 
pion of  a cause,  these  chapters  are  on  the  whole  done  calmly,  and  with 
an  evident  attempt  to  present  the  case  fairly.  The  second  part,  con- 
cerniug  the  legislative  history  of  reconstruction,  is  mainly  composed  of 
extracts  from  the  debates  in  Congress  on  that  question.  A great  many 
of  them  do  not  make  pleasant  reading.  Passion,  partisanship,  and  the 
desire  of  the  triumphant  majority  to  impose  its  will  upon  the  defeated 
states,  is  very  strongly  in  evidence.  We  realize  that  there  is  a great  gap, 
indeed,  between  what  the  extremists  among  the  majority  in  Congress 
intended  to  accomplish  through  their  reconstruction  proposals,  and  what 
has  really  happened  since  the  states  of  the  South  were  restored  to  their 
position  as  self-governing  commonwealths.  A milder  and  more  forgiv- 
ing attitude,  together  with  more  moderate  measures  regarding  Negro 
suffrage,  would  have  led  to  a much  earlier  healing  of  the  wounds  of 
the  war,  to  a much  more  rapid  rehabilitation  of  the  South,  and  in  the 
long  run  would  have  proved  more  beneficial  to  the  Freedmen. 

While  the  volume  does  not  give  us  adequate  history  of  either  of  the 
two  great  facts  with  which  it  deals,  it  does  furnish  us  with  a calm  and 
able  account  of  important  phases  from  an  important  viewpoint. 


Indian  History  of  the  Modoc  War  and  the  Causes  that  Led  to  It.  By 

Jeff.  C.  Biddle,  the  Son  of  Winema  (The  Heroine  of  the  Modoc 
War).  San  Francisco.  D.  Moses,  1914.  Pp.  295. 

This  story  of  Modoc  War  of  1873  in  the  Lava  Beds  of  Northern 
California  is  told  by  the  son  of  a Modoc  woman  and  her  white  husband, 
both  of  whom  served  as  interpreters  for  the  government  officials  in  the 
peace  councils  with  the  Indians.  It  is  written  with  great  sincerity  and 
impartiality,  and  is  another  incontestable  proof  that  the  white  man’s 
treatment  of  the  Indian  was  not  always  of  a Christian  character.  The 
Modoc  Indians  tried  to  live  peacefully  with  the  whites  from  the  time  of 
the  latter’s  first  entrance  into  their  country.  They  did  not  perform  any 
hostile  acts  until  1873,  largely  on  account  of  the  wisdom  of  their  chief. 
Captain  Jack.  In  1869  the  tribe  was  removed  by  the  Government  to 
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the  Klamath  Reservation  in  Oregon;  but  being  mistreated  by  the  Kla- 
math Indians,  they  left  the  reservation  the  following  year  and  returned 
to  their  former  home  in  California.  Here  they  lived  peacefully  until 
late  in  1872,  when  soldiers  were  sent  to  take  them  back  to  the  Klamath 
Reservation.  After  several  small  skirmishes,  an  effort  was  made  to 
settle  the  affair  by  the  appointment  of  three  peace  commissioners,  Col- 
onel A.  B.  Meachem,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  and  General  E.  R.  S.  Canby. 
Two  or  three  meetings  were  held,  but  on  April  11th,  Canby  and  Dr. 
Thomas  were  treacherously  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  Colonel  Meacham 
was  saved  only  by  the  bravery  of  Winema,  the  mother  of  the  author  of 
this  book.  The  Indians  then  fled  from  the  soldiers.  Dissensions  arose 
in  the  camp  of  the  refugees  and  they  separated  into  two  or  three  bands. 
Four  braves  who  had  taunted  Captain  Jack  into  killing  the  peace  com- 
missioners, surrendered  to  the  Government,  and  were  given  posts  as 
scouts  to  trail  their  fellow  tribesmen.  The  whole  tribe  was  soon  rounded 
up  and  taken  to  Fort  Klamath,  where  four  of  the  chiefs  were  tried  and 
hanged.  The  war  was  thus  ended. 

Mention  is  made  in  this  volume  of  a Judge  Roseborough,  apparently 
a Catholic,  who  was  a good  friend  of  the  Indians  and  assisted  them  on 
several  occasions. 
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One  of  the  growing  needs  of  the  historical  sciences  is  a volume  of  history 
readings  on  each  given  topic  or  period.  An  effort  is  being  made  nowadays 
to  release  the  pupil  from  the  bondage  of  the  text-book,  and  to  encourage  him 
in  the  preparation  of  papers  on  assigned  subjects.  In  order  to  facilitate  his 
work,  selections  from  approved  authors  are  gathered  into  one  book  and  offered 
to  him  as  a collection  of  source-material  from  which  he  can  develop  his  topic 
without  the  burden  of  searching  through  a number  of  volumes  allied  to  the 
text-book.  One  of  the  best  collections  for  this  semi-graduate  work  is  the 
QueUensammlung  zur  deutschen  Geschichte,  published  by  Teubner  of  Leip- 
zig. An  excellent  source-book,  for  example,  is  Die  Quellen  zur  Geschichte 
der  Enstehung  des  Kirchenstaates,  by  Johannes  Haller  (Leipzig,  1907). 
Within  the  past  year  two  such  volumes  have  appeared  for  American  history : 
Muzzey,  Readings  in  American  History  (New  York,  Ginn  & Co.,  1915),  and 
Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  Readings  in  the  History  of  the  American  Nation . 
(New  York,  Appleton  & Co.,  1914). 


There  is  a surprise  in  store  for  the  student  of  American  Catholic  history, 
who  buys  these  two  volumes  with  the  hope  of  finding  help  therein  for  his  own 
work.  From  1492  down  to  1607,  the  history  of  the  United  States  is  para- 
mountly  Catholic.  From  1607  down  to  our  emancipation  from  Irish  and 
French  ecclesiastical  control  through  the  First  Provincial  Council  of  Balti- 
more in  1829,  there  are  here  and  there  salient  features  of  American  history 
which  are  distinctly  Catholic.  From  1829  to  the  end  of  the  Civil  War, 
there  are  incidents  so  intimately  bound  up  with  the  religious  life  of  the 
nation,  in  which  the  Catholic  Church  figured  as  the  victim  of  what  were  then 
the  leading  Protestant  American  ideals,  that  to  pass  them  over  in  silence 
bespeaks  a point  of  view  as  well  as  a purpose.  From  the  Civil  War  down 
to  our  own  day  no  one  will  deny  that  it  has  been  largely  through  the  moral 
influence  of  a great  body  like  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  that 
certain  tendencies  in  American  life  which  boded  ill  for  its  future  were  soft- 
ened and  in  some  cases  entirely  eliminated. 


In  a word,  whether  we  view  American  life  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
historian  or  of  the  patriot,  the  Catholic  Church  cannot  be  overlooked.  We 
want  no  more  than  is  our  due.  We  recognize  that  many  things  handed 
down  as  historic  fact  about  the  Church  in  America  in  Catholic  circles  are 
based  on  romance  and  misconception.  But  one  thing  remains  true,  and  it 
is  that  the  Catholic  Church  cannot  be  ignored.  Dr.  Muzzey’s  volume,  service- 
able as  it  undoubtedly  is  to  teachers  and  students  of  American  history,  de- 
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liberately  throws  the  mantle  of  England  around  the  whole  of  the  Coloniza- 
tion Period.  The  whole  arrangement  of  this  part  is  unscientific.  The  stu- 
dent coming  to  the  subject  for  the  first  time  is  given  the  impression  that 
Columbus,  Magellan  and  De  Soto  were  workers  in  the  establishment  of  the 
English  Colonies;  while  in  the  chapter  on  the  English  Colonies  he  will  search 
in  vain  for  Baltimore’s  experiment  in  Maryland.  Professor  McLaughlin 
does  not  pretend  to  give  a thoroughly  balanced  presentation  of  materials  on 
American  history;  and  if  the  unbalanced  part  means  silence  on  the  Catholic 
history  of  our  country,  it  has  been  presented  most  thoroughly.  The  book 
has  no  index. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  these  two  volumes,  not  so  much 
with  the  intention  of  criticizing  the  books  themselves  or  their  compilers,  but 
to  ask  ourselves  the  question : — Are  we  ignored  by  others  because  we  ignore 
our  own  pastf  In  the  last  analysis  that  is  what  it  amounts  to;  and  the 
astonishing  thing  is  that  no  Catholic  teacher  has  done  for  the  history  of 
the  Church  in  the  United  States  what  others  have  done  for  the  civil  history 
of  the  nation. 


Compilation  of  this  kind  is  not  the  work  of  a genius.  It  requires  only 
a patient  search  among  the  already  vast  amount  of  Catholic  historical  mate- 
rial published  thus  far  for  selections  which  will  prove  interesting  and  in- 
structive reading,  and  at  the  same  time  give  information  about  the  Church 
itself.  Four  such  volumes,  Readings  in  American  Church  History,  could 
easily  be  compiled,  say  as  follows: 

Vol.  I:  Pre-Columbian  America  (to  1402). 

Vol.  U:  The  Period  of  Colonization  (1492-1600). 

Vol.  IH:  The  Colonial  Penal  Law  Period  (1600-1780). 

VoL  IV:  The  Catholic  Church  under  the  Established  Hierarchy 
(1780-1016). 

Until  this  work  be  done,  we  cannot  with  justness  complain  if  such  vol- 
umes as  those  mentioned,  excellent  as  they  are  in  every  other  way,  seem  to 
be  part  of  the  conspiracy  of  silence  non-Catholic  authors  have  consciously 
or  unconsciously  joined  in  their  attitude  towards  the  Church  in  America. 


We  have  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Middleton’s  gracious  permission  to  publish 
the  following  letter: 

Villanova  Monastery, 

Villanova,  Pa.,  Oct.  20,  1015. 

My  dear  Doctor  . 

You  will  not  take  it  amiss  (I  believe)  if  I enclose  a list  of  Errata  in  the 
October  No.  of  the  Review,  that  far  outstrips  its  predecessors  (in  my  opinion), 
in  wealth  of  data,  variety  of  section-classes  and  matter,  and  general  evidence  of 
“ knowing  how  ” to  do  it. 
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The  errors  1 point  out  are  liable  to  be  copied  and  perpetuated  by  the  majority 
alas!  of  “ historical  scholars/’  who  too  often  (as  one  may  learn)  dislike  the 
trouble  of  “verifying  authorities.” 

P.  278.  As  to  the  Lloyds  ( not  “ Floyd”)  I knew  as  a little  lad  Mrs.  Thomas 
Lloyd  and  her  three  daughters  all  admirable  Catholic  women,  now  dead  many 
years.  They  formerly  lived  here  at  V Ulanova  (in  their  day  known  as  “ Belair,”) 
the  county-seat  of  John  Rudolph,  who  died  here  in  his  mansion. 

P.  259.  As  to  M.  Carey . His  signature  invariably,  I believe,  was  “M.  Carey,” 
and  Mathew  Carey,  with  one  t,  never  two,  in  the  Mathew. 

P.  291.  So  too  Father  Mathew , never  “Matthew,”  as  his  signature — auto- 
graph facsimile — shows. 

P.  203.  Pepper’s  Christian  name  was  Oeorge,  not  “William.” 

While  (p.  258)  the  total  of  Catholic  periodicals  from  1809  to  1902  is  very 
much  understated.  The  figures  given  are  correct,  but  have  been  reversed;  instead 
of  “457,”  the  number  was  54 7 (cf.  place  indicated,  i.  e.,  Records,  1908,  p.  41). 

Sincerely  in  Dno., 

Fr.  Thomas  C.  Middleton,  0.  S.  A. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  , 

Catholic  Historical  Review, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Research  workers  in  the  Vatican  and  Propaganda  Archives  are  usually 
struck  by  the  numerous  copies  of  a celebrated  seventeenth  century  manu- 
script entitled  Relazione  di  Monsignore  Urhano  Cerri  all ? Santitd  di  N.  S. 
P.P.  Innocenzo  XI.  della  Stato  di  Propaganda  Fide  (ff.  52),  and  written  by 
Urban  Cerri,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Congregation  of  Propaganda  in 
1679.  The  work  had  a certain  fame  at  the  time,  and  an  English  translation, 
with  a long  introduction,  was  published  in  London  (1715)  by  Bishop  Hoadly, 
under  the  name  of  Sir  Richard  Steele, — An  Account  of  the  State  of  the 
Roman-C atholick  Religion  Throughout  the  World . Written  for  the  Use 
of  Pope  Innocent  XI,  by  Monsieur  Cerri,  Secretary  of  the  Congregation  de 
Propaganda  Fide.  Now  first  translated  from  an  authentick  Italian  Ms.  never 
published.  To  which  is  added,  A Discourse  concerning  the  State  of  Religion 
in  England.  Written  in  French,  in  the  time  of  King  Charles  I,  and  now 
first  translated.  With  a Large  Dedication  to  the  Present  Pope  (Clement 
XI) , giving  him  a very  particular  Account  of  the  State  of  Religion  amongst 
Protestants ; and  of  several  other  Matters  of  Importance  relating  to  Great 
Britain.  By  Sir  Richard  Steele,  2d  Edition.  London,  1716.  This  rare 
little  book  has  a valuable  chapter  devoted  to  America,  and  as  such  this 
chapter  forms  a fairly  good  idea  of  what  was  known  in  educated  Italian 
circles  of  the  day  about  our  country.  We  print  here  the  part  dealing  with 
territories  within  the  present  United  States. 

Virginia 

Virginia,  under  which  I comprehend  New-England,  is  a Country 
full  of  Woods  and  Lakes,  and  has  a vast  and  Uncultivated  Plain. 
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It  abounds  with  Cattle,  Fowl,  and  Fish.  Sometime  after  it  was 
discovered,  the  King  of  England  sent  thither  a Catholic!  Earl,  and 
another  Nobleman,  who  was  an  Heretick.  Those  Two  Lords  were 
attended  by  Protestants  and  Catholicks,  and  Two  Priests;  so  that  the 
Catholicks  and  Hereticks  performed  for  a long  time  the  Exercise  of 
their  Religion  under  the  same  Roof:  Afterwards  the  Earl  being 
returned  into  England,  and  giving  an  Account  of  the  Nature  of  that 
Country,  many  Wealthy  Puritans  were  desirous  to  remove  thither, 
as  they  did  in  great  Numbers,  in  the  Year  1630.  To  prevent  the 
Progress  of  their  Doctrines,  the  General  of  the  Capuchins  was 
ordered  to  send  into  that  Country  a Mission  of  his  own  Order;  and 
several  French  and  English  Religious  went  thither  accordingly.  The 
Mission  was  renewed  in  1650,  at  the  Solicitation  of  the  Queen  Dow- 
ager of  England;  but  it  has  since  been  forsaken.  There  are  in  Vir- 
ginia above  Fifty  Thousand  Inhabitants,  most  of  them  Infidels,  many 
Heretical,  and  few  Catholic  Christians. 

New-Found-Land 

New-Found-Land  is  a large  Island,  belonging  to  the  English: 
lying,  almost  in  the  Middle,  between  England  and  Virginia . The 
Inhabitants  are  much  more  sociable  than  the  other  Americans ; and 
if  the  Catholick  Religion  was  settled  there,  it  might  easily  be  carried 
into  New  England . Father  Simon  Stoch,  a Barefooted  Carmelite, 
obtained  from  the  Congregation,  that  a Mission  of  his  own  Order 
should  be  sent  thither;  and,  notwithstanding  the  Difficulties  raised 
by  the  General,  the  Thing  was  resolved  upon.  The  Missionaries  set 
out,  accompanied  by  two  English  Noblemen,  who  offered  to  carry 
them  at  their  own  Charges.  The  Jesuits  went  also  into  this  Island. 
The  Congregation  has  had  no  further  Account  of  it. 

Mart-Land 

Mary-Land  does  also  belong  to  the  Crown  of  England . It  was 
discovered  by  the  English,  and  called  by  them  Maryland,  in  Honour 
of  their  Queen  Mary . Charles  I.  in  the  Year  1632,  made  a Grant  of 
it  to  my  Lord  Baltimore,  a Catholick,  for  himself  and  his  Posterity, 
to  reward  his  Services  to  King  James . Besides,  he  gave  him  the 
adjacent  Islands,  to  the  Distance  of  Ten  Leagues  Eastward . By 
Virtue  of  this  Grant,  the  first  English  Colony  set  out  the  next  Year, 
1633,  under  the  Conduct  of  the  said  Lord’s  Brother;  and  Two 
Jesuits  went  with  him,  and  performed  the  Mission  there.  A Mis- 
sion might  easily  be  settled  in  that  Country,  the  said  Lord  having 
frequently  desired  it  of  the  Congregation. 

California 

California  is  a great  Island  in  the  South  Sea.  The  King  of 
Spain,  in  the  Year  1611,  sent  thither  Three  Ships  with  Expert  Men, 
and  Three  Carmelites , who  baptized  many  Inhabitants.  At  present, 
’tis  not  known  what  Missionaries  are  there:  We  only  know,  that  in 
the  Year  1636,  the  Nuncio  of  Spain  was  ordered  to  persuade  his 
Catholic  Majesty,  to  send  into  California  a more  numerous  Mission 
of  Carmelites,  and  Augustins,  or  other  Religious. 
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New  Mexico 

In  the  Year  1596,  Twelve  Minor  Friars  entered  into  New  Mexico, 
with  many  Soldiers,  under  the  Conduct  of  Captain  John  d’Ognati . 
About  Thirty  Convents  have  been  founded  in  that  Country.  In  1631, 
at  the  Sollicitation  of  the  Dominicans  of  the  Province  of  Mexico,  the 
Provincial  was  empowered  to  send  thither  Thirty  Religious,  for  the 
Conversion  of  the  Heathens,  in  order  to  assist  the  Franciscans,  who, 
according  to  the  Relations  of  the  same  Year,  had  converted  Five 
Hundred  Thousand  Heathens,  whereof  Eighty  Six  Thousand  had 
been  Baptized,  and  the  others  were  Catechized.  Three  of  those 
Religious  were  put  to  Death  for  the  Catholick  Faith,  in  the  Year 
1634,  in  that  Part  of  the  Country  which  had  not  been  subdued  by  the 
Spaniards . 


A former  note  on  the  necessity  of  an  American  Martyrology  has  aroused 
considerable  interest,  and  from  several  parts  of  the  United  States  our  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  neglected  missionaries  who  have  died  for  the  faith  in 
America.  We  are  asked  also  to  state  what  has  been  published  on  this  im- 
portant matter.  In  that  treasure-house,  the  American  Catholic  Historical 
Researches, — Martin  I.  J.  Griffin's  legacy  to  those  who  love  American  Cath- 
olic history, — the  reader  will  find  (vol.  23  (1906),  p.  322),  a Martyrologium 
Americanum  or  a List  of  Priests  and  Religious  put  to  Death  for  the  Faith 
Within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  which  contains  the  names  of  52 
martyrs  who  died  between  1541-1832.  A revised  and  augmented  copy  of 
this  list  is  published  in  vol.  24  (1907),  p.  75,  with  corrections  by  Rev.  M. 
A.  Shine,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.  A further  list  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Holzknecht,  0.  F. 
M.,  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  is  on  page  260  of  this  same  volume. 


The  Souvenir  and  History  of  the  Parish  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  New 
York  City,  1890-1915,  is  a further  example  of  an  admirable  love  of  history 
which  the  Capuchins  all  over  the  United  States  are  displaying.  Volumes 
such  as  these  are  the  material  for  a century  hence;  and  it  is  fitting  that  at- 
tention should  be  called  not  only  to  their  inherent  value  in  promoting  a 
strong  parochial  spirit,  but  also  to  the  welcome  all  such  works  receive  from 
the  members  of  the  American  Church  History  Seminar  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  America.  The  Library  of  the  Seminar  has  been  divided  into 
sections,  as  follows: 

I.  General  Histories  of  the  Church,  in  which  the  Church  of  the  United 
States  receives  adequate  treatment. 

II.  Particular  Histories  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States. 

1.  Missionary  Activity  in  general  up  to  1789. 

a)  Spanish  Missionary  Activity. 

b)  French  Missionary  Activity. 

c)  English  Missionary  Activity. 
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2.  From  the  Establishment  of  the  Hierarchy  up  to  the  Present 
Time  (1780-1916). 

a)  Provincial  History. 

b)  Diocesan  History. 

c)  Parochial  History. 

d)  Corporate  History  (religions  orders,  church  societies, 

institutions,  etc.). 

m.  Special  Historical  Works: 

1.  Dogmatic  Questions  in  the  American  Church. 

2.  History  of  Apologetical  Literature  in  the  United  States. 

3.  History  of  Worship  and  Discipline. 

4.  Hagiographical  and  Ascetical  History. 

5.  Scientific  and  Literary  History. 

6.  History  of  Catholic  Education  in  the  United  States. 

7.  History  of  Catholic  Social  Action  (Charities,  Catholic  Federa- 

tion, etc.,  etc.). 

8.  Church  and  State  in  the  United  States. 

The  Parochial  History  Section  should  contain  everything  of  this  nature 
published  from  Maine  to  California,  and  we  appeal  to  those  who  realise  the 
benefit  of  such  a collection  to  send  us  copies  of  all  these  publications. 


The  year  1916  will  witness  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  many  parishes  through- 
out the  United  States.  When  the  Civil  War  was  over,  and  when  the  coun- 
try began  to  recover  from  the  awful  turmoil  of  those  five  years  of  destruc- 
tion of  men  and  property,  a new  spirit — the  spirit  of  a Second  Spring — took 
possession  of  the  Church,  and  new  parishes  were  founded  throughout  the 
land  in  great  numbers  in  1866-67.  It  might  assist  those  who  are  anxious 
to  write  histories  of  their  parishes  to  read  that  excellent  little  volume,  How 
to  Write  the  History  of  a Parish.  An  Outline  Guide  to  Topographical 
Records,  Manuscripts  and  Books,  by  Rev.  John  C.  Cox,  LL.  D.  (London, 
1895).  Dr.  Cox  calls  attention  to  the  work  done  by  the  local  city,  county 
and  state  historical  societies  as  the  starting  point  for  the  collection  of  mate- 
rial on  such  a subject.  He  emphasizes  the  value  of  maps — early  maps  with 
the  parish  boundaries,  the  necessity  of  an  explanatory  glossary  of  the  local 
nomenclature,  and  the  assistance  the  reader  will  be  given  by  a photographic 
group  of  all  the  monumental  sources  connected  with  the  parish,  the  clergy 
of  the  same,  and  its  Church.  Since  much  of  the  material  resides  in  the 
Parochial  Records,  these  ought  to  be  listed  in  a bibliographical  scale,  and 
referred  to  by  volume  and  page.  Descriptions  should  also  be  given  of  the 
style  of  architecture  used  in  the  Church.  Old  tombstones  should  be  copied 
or  photographed.  The  history  of  the  Church  bells  should  be  given,  and 
the  Church’s  sacred  vessels  and  furniture  described.  The  speeches,  ad- 
dresses and  sermons  of  the  various  occasions  should  be  printed  in  full  in 
an  Appendix;  and  above  all  else  the  volume  ought  to  be  furnished  with  a 
complete  Index.  We  would  add  to  these  directions  one  equally  important — 
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the  choice  of  a good  publisher.  There  should  be  also  on  the  part  of  the 
pastor  sufficient  aesthetic  intelligence  not  to  publish,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
a history  of  his  parish,  which  is  little  more  than  a book  of  advertisements 
of  the  local  warehouses,  hidden  between  which  is  the  story  of  the  progress 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 


The  authentic  Register,  containing  details  of  the  Franciscan  Missions  in 
Maryland  in  the  seventeenth  century,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
Bishop  of  Clifton,  England,  is  now  at  Forest  Gate  Priory,  London.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  induce  the  Fathers  there  to  allow  them  to  be  photo- 
graphed for  the  Review. 


Father  Thomas  Hughes’  fourth  volume  of  the  History  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  North  America  is  in  the  press  (Longmans,  Green  & Co.),  and  will 
appear  soon.  We  venture  to  assert  that  it  will  prove  worthy  of  companion- 
ship with  the  volumes  of  Fouqueray,  Duhr,  Kroess,  Tacchi- Venturi,  Astrain, 
etc.,  which  are  part  of  the  collection  of  the  complete  History  of  the  Jesuits 
of  the  world. 


Dr.  Herbermann,  President  of  the  United  States  Catholic  Historical  So - 
ciety  (New  York)  has  finished  his  admirably  sympathetic  study  of  the  Sul - 
picians  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Historical  Records  and 
Studies  (Vol.  VIII,  June,  1915).  It  is  regrettable  that  one  of  his  chief 
sources  of  information,  the  Memorial  Volume  of  the  Centenary  of  St.  Mary’s 
Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  (Baltimore,  1891),  has  been  allowed  to  go  all  these 
years  without  a corrected  list  of  students. 


Another  excellent  article  from  the  same  volume  which  we  should  welcome 
in  brochure  form  is  that  on  Mission  Work  Among  Colored  Catholics,  by 
Thomas  F.  Meehan,  A.  M.  Warrington  Dawson,  Esq.,  in  his  volume  Le  Ntgre 
aux  E tat s-Unis,  (Paris,  1908),  although  praising  the  work  of  the  Catholic 
Church  for  the  colored  population  of  the  South,  strongly  believes  that 
neither  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  nor  her  methods  of  conversion  have 
given  the  results  anticipated.  Mr.  Meehan’s  article  is  an  evidence  that  a 
telling  reply  could  be  made  to  this  thesis. 


The  article  on  Evils  of  Trusteeism  is  a disappointing  one.  It  is  true 
that  it  gives  a valuable  synthesis  of  what  was  already  known  on  this  stormy 
subject,  but  it  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  trouble.  That  the  Catholics 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  were  influenced  by  the  vestry  system  of  the  non- 
Catholic  churches  is  open  to  question.  This  would  postulate  a condition  of 
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affairs  which  is  not  verifiable  in  other  respects.  But  where  the  reader  may 
be  entirely  thrown  off  his  guard  is  in  the  statement  that  the  great  majority 
of  American  Catholics  who  had  come  from  Europe  had  lived  under  the 
f dbrique  de  Veglise  system,  whereby  laymen  administered  the  Church  prop- 
erty. The  system  fabrique  de  Veglise  and  the  systems  of  trustees  are  not 
precisely  the  same.  Moreover,  in  over  half  the  cases  where  the  u thorny 
crown ” of  Trusteeism  was  pressed  upon  the  Bishop’s  brow  it  was  not  the 
children  of  countries  where  the  fabrique  existed,  but  the  children  mostly  of 
another  land,  where,  if  anyone  ruled,  it  was  certainly  the  clergy.  In  the 
schisms  among  the  German  churches  mentioned  by  Father  Tracy  it  would 
be  difficult  to  blame  the  origin  of  all  the  difficulties  on  the  lay  Trustees.  In 
the  schisms  among  the  Irish  churches  it  would  be  hazardous  in  the  light  of 
our  sources  to  blame  the  lay  Trustees  for  the  evils  which  followed.  From  an 
entirely  justifiable  standpoint  it  could  be  held  that  the  discontented  lay 
element  had  leaders  other  than  lay,  who  encouraged  them  for  personal  rea- 
sons. A glance  at  Archbishop  Marechal’s  letter  to  Propaganda  (October  16, 
1818),  which  is  published  in  this  number,  written  in  the  midst  of  these 
unpleasant  dissensions,  casts  a new  aspect  upon  the  whole  situation.  The 
whole  question  must  be  treated  from  a different  angle  than  that  of  presump- 
tuous, arrogant  and  disobedient  lay-folks  in  the  congregations  where  the 
trouble  arose.  The  resultant  account  might  be  a more  unpleasant  one  than 
the  traditional  view,  but  it  would  be  nearer  the  historic  truth. 


In  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  (vol.  25  (1915), 
pp.  128-293),  Clarence  S.  Brigham  continues  his  exhaustive  Bibliography  of 
American  Newspapers  (1690-1820).  This  list  has  the  advantage  over  all 
previous  lists,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only  presents  an  historical  sketch  of  every 
newspaper  printed  in  the  United  States  frm  1690  to  1820,  but  also  locates 
all  files  found  in  various  libraries  in  the  country.  The  absence  of  an  index 
lessens  the  value  of  this  publication. 


A very  neat  little  publication  which  ought  to  instil  a love  of  parochial  his- 
tory among  the  members  of  his  parish  is  the  Silver  Jubilee  Book  (1890-1915) 
of  the  Rev.  John  A.  Nugent,  O.  S.  A.,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  Father  Nugent 
belongs  to  the  community  at  Yillanova,  which  has  been  the  residence  of 
more  than  thirty  years  of  that  skilled  historical  writer,  Dr.  Middleton, 
O.S.A. 


The  Fathers  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Most  Precious  Blood  cele- 
brated in  August  last  the  Centenary  of  their  Foundation  (1815-1915).  The 
Souvenir  published  on  this  occasion  is  excellently  composed  and  written 
evidently  from  the  historian’s  view-point  as  well  as  for  edification.  They 
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have  avoided  a blunder  common  to  such  publications,  in  issuing  two  distinct 
brochures — one  in  English,  the  other  in  German  (Zur  Hundertjahrigen  Ge~ 
ddchtnisfeier  der  Grundung  der  Genossenschaft  der  Missionspriester  vom 
Kostbaren  Blute),  instead  of  giving  them  on  alternating  pages.  Some  heroic 
characters  pass  before  the  reader’s  eyes — Father  Brunner  (1795-1859),  that 
valiant  laborer  in  the  Vineyard  of  the  Ohio  Valley  (cf.  Leben  und  Wirken 
des  Hock.  Front  8 . Brunner . Carthagena,  Ohio,  1882) ; Father  Homburger 
(1817-1875),  the  hero  of  the  cholera  epidemic  in  Ohio;  Bishop  Dwenger,  of 
Fort  Wayne  (1837-1895),  who  headed  the  first  American  pilgrimage  to  Rome 
(May  11,  1874),  and  many  others. 


Dr.  Paul  Delannoy,  the  last  Librarian  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  has 
published  his  Conferences  given  before  the  College  de  France  in  February, 
1915 — Lf  University  de  Louvain,  ouvrage  illustre  de  16  gravures  (Paris, 
Picard,  1915).  These  lectures  cover  the  history  of  the  University  from  its 
foundation  in  1426,  down  to  the  Separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland  in 
1830.  The  volume  has  a pathetic  interest  for  those  who  are  aware  that 
the  entire  renovation  of  the  Library,  which  Dr.  Delannoy  had  carried  out  in 
1912-13  at  the  cost  of  several  thousand  dollars,  was  done  at  his  own  personal 
expense. 


What  a change  there  has  been  in  Massachusetts  since  that  day  in  1832 
when  the  villagers  of  Pittsfield  were  thrown  into  excitement  by  the  news 
that  “ two  wild  Irishmen  ” were  sitting  in  the  park  beneath  the  historic 
branches  of  the  Old  Elm!  The  story  of  the  years  of  progress  which  fol- 
lowed is  well  told  in  Catholic  Pittsfield  and  Berkshire,  by  Katherine  F.  Mul- 
laney  (Pittsfield,  1897),  in  a little  volume  sent  to  the  special  Library  of 
the  American  Church  History  Seminar  of  the  Catholic  University.  Another 
welcome  addition  to  the  Library  is  the  History  of  the  Diocese  of  Syracuse 
(1886-1909),  sent  to  us  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Tieman,  of  Camden,  N.  Y. 


A V M fraelse  af  illy  ....  ahr  1362 — Ave,  Virgo  Maria,  save  us 
from  evil  ....  Year  1362.  These  are  the  words  on  the  celebrated 
Kensington  Rune  Stone  found  on  Ohman’s  farm,  near  Kensington  Station, 
Minnesota,  on  November  8,  1898.  The  preliminary  report  by  the  Museum 
Committee  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  (Collections  of  the  Minne- 
sota Historical  Society,  vol.  XV  (1915),  pp.  221-286),  renders  a favorable 
opinion  of  its  authenticity.  If  subsequent  examination  by  expert  runologists 
prove  beyond  doubt  the  historicity  of  the  Stone,  it  would  be  the  earliest 
epigraphical  source  for  the  Catholic  history  of  the  United  States  (Cf.  The 
Kensington  Rune  Stone,  article  in  Acta  et  Dicta,  by  the  Rev.  Francis  J. 
Schaefer,  voL  II  (1910),  pp.  206-11).  Other  interesting  contributions  to 
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Catholic  history  in  this  volume  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  are: 
General  James  Shields  (1806-1879),  pp.  711-30;  Archbishop  Ireland’s  Ad- 
dress at  the  Unveiling  of  the  Statue  of  General  Shields  (October  20,  1914), 
pp.  731-40;  and  Father  Ambrose  McNulty  (1868-1910).  The  volume  shows 
an  active  co-operation  between  the  scholars  of  all  creeds  for  the  study  of 
Minnesota  history. 


There  is  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  Kohlmann  Confession  Case  in  A Page 
of  Church  History  in  New  York , by  the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Lynch,  D.  D., 
LL. D.,  pp.  5-6  (place  and  date  of  publication  lacking). 


Some  Old  Documents,  by  the  Rev.  Paschal  Robinson,  O.  F.M.,  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Catholic  Historical  Review,  in  Saint  Antony’s 
Almanac  (Calicoon,  N.  Y.,  1915),  contains  some  interesting  paleographical 
specimens  of  early  Merovingian  and  Carolingian  writing.  “ The  difficulty 
of  deciphering  the  works  of  such  writers  is  not  so  formidable  as  might  seem 
from  these  two  extracts.  Once  the  eye  grows  accustomed  to  the  old  form 
of  lettering  there  is  sufficient  consistency  in  the  abbreviations  employed  to 
make  readable  a language  like  the  Latin,  which  was,  for  the  most  part,  the 
language  of  literature  during  the  Middle  Ages.” 


The  Mississippi  Historical  Society  Review  (vol.  n,  1915,  pp.  225-261), 
publishes  a comprehensive  view  of  Historical  Activities  in  Canada , by  Law- 
rence J.  Burpee.  There  is  an  interesting  article  waiting  to  be  written  by  a 
competent  scholar,  which  might  be  called  the  Indebtedness  of  the  Catholic 
Church  of  the  United  States  to  the  Church  of  French  Canada,  and  Dr.  Bur- 
pee’s bibliographical  outline  will  be  a good  beginning  for  the  research 
worker. 


Brother  Bernadine’s  scholarly  paper  on  the  Fundamentals  of  the  Phil- 
osophy of  History,  given  before  the  Catholic  Educational  Association  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  (June  28-July  1,  1915),  has  been  published  in  the  Report  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  same.  It  is  well  for  Catholic  scholars  to  have  defi- 
nite views  on  this  important  subject,  if  they  are  to  thread  their  way  through 
the  maze  of  brilliant  interpretative  presentations  of  the  colossal  upheaval 
in  Europe  by  those  outside  the  faith. 

“ We  are  brought  face  to  face  in  these  latter  days  with  a most  impressive 
illustration  of  the  tremendous  power  of  a great  moral  idea,  which  has  worked 
its  way  down  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a thousand  years  of  historical 
changes,  to  reappear  in  the  role  of  a newly  discovered  principle  of  contemporary 
progress.  The  spirit  of  the  time,  professedly  opposed  to  all  that  savors  of 
reverence  for  the  Ages  of  Faith,  has  nevertheless  adopted  as  its  own,  the  very 
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principle  which  was  embodied  in  the  trnly  Christian  policy  of  the  popes  and 
princes  who,  as  the  event  proves,  planned  and  built  better  than  they  knew. 
And  now  behold:  The  stricken  nations  of  today,  cowering  under  the  fearful 
chastisement  that  has  befallen  them,  are  at  last  beginning  to  acknowledge  that 
their  long-dreamed-of  hope  for  the  advent  of  better  days  will  be  realized,  only 
when  all  peoples  are  united  in  the  bonds  of  lasting  concord  through  the  means 
which  their  forerunners  of  those  Christian  times  employed  in  their  grand  enter- 
prise. Never  was  the  compelling  power  of  a great  truth  better  displayed  than 
it  is  today,  in  the  conviction  of  the  world’s  accepted  leaders  that  all  historical 
events  past  and  present  are  making  for  the  consummation  of  that  one  'clear 
purpose'  which  can  be  seen,  faintly  indeed,  but  with  full  outline,  in  the  grasp 
that  men  have  upon  the  truth  that  an  ever-watchful  Eye  is  upon  the  thoughts 
and  ways  of  men,  and  that  a Divine  Ruler  guides  and  directs  all  things 
according  to  the  eternal  fitness  of  His  designs  with  regard  to  the  human  race. 
This  purpose  as  apprehended  in  the  present  order  of  existence,  is  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  conscious  realization  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brother- 
hood of  man;  and  its  concrete  expression  in  the  characteristic  historical  move- 
ments of  our  age  is  the  actual  tendency  of  leading  thinkers  to  combine,  and 
labor  in  combination  for  the  moral  and  social  regeneration  of  mankind.” 


The  Miracle  Missions , compiled  by  Vernon  J.  Selfridge,  Esq.  (Los  An- 
geles, 1915),  presents  a brief  history  of  the  famous  California  Missions. 
The  etchings  of  the  different  Missions  are  exquisitely  done,  copied  from  the 
Ford  Collection.  Certainly  if  any  American  citizen  has  received  more  re- 
nown the  past  year  than  another,  it  is  Father  Junipero  Serra,  "Priest  of 
all  the  Missions”  (1743-1784).  "The  Padres  have  gone,”  wrote  the  late 
Bishop  Conaty,  " and  all  that  remains  of  the  glory  of  many  of  the  Missions 
is  a ruin,  but  the  ruins  tell  the  noblest,  sweetest  story  ever  written.” 


We  regret  to  chronicle  the  death  of  Dr.  E.  L.  Greene,  the  eminent  botanist, 
who  was  long  connected  with  the  Catholic  University,  and  with  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  Dr.  Greene  was  born  in  Hopkinton,  R.  I.,  in  1843,  and 
devoted  the  last  fifty  years  to  systematizing  the  study  of  botany  in  America. 
He  was  ordained  for  the  Episcopalian  ministry,  but  became  a Catholic  in 
1885.  He  was  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  California  from 
1888  to  1895,  when  he  accepted  the  chair  of  botanical  research  at  the  Cath- 
olic University.  Last  April  he  accepted  the  invitation  to  become  head  of 
the  botanical  department  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  He  was  the 
author  of  some  twenty  volumes  of  his  favorite  subject.  His  library,  one 
of  the  most  select  in  the  United  States,  goes  to  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 


Bohemian  Catholic  history  in  the  United  States  has  been  enriched  by 
certain  publications  in  the  Collections  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
North  Dakota  (vol.  iv  (1913),  pp.  62-81).  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that 
many  of  the  old  customs  still  exist  among  the  descendants  of  the  early 
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Bohemian  settlers  in  North  Dakota.  The  Catholic  faith  has  remained  the 
predominant  religion  among  them,  and  the  different  fraternal  organizations, 
especially  the  Katolicky  Delnik  (Union  of  Catholic  Workingmen)  and  the 
Zapadni  Ceska  Katolicka  Jednota  (Western  Bohemian  Catholic  Associa- 
tion), accomplish  much  in  preserving  their  loyalty  to  the  faith  of  their 
motherland. 


The  National  Committee  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  met  on 
Sunday,  November  21,  1915,  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America.  A new 
National  Council  was  created  which  will  have  its  headquarters  hereafter  in 
Washington.  It  will  be  in  active  touch  with  thirteen  Metropolitan  Councils 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  following  officers  were  selected : President , 
Thomas  M.  Mulry,  New  York;  Vice-Presidents,  Thos.  G.  Rapier,  New 
Orleans;  J.  L.  Hornsby,  St.  Louis;  Richard  C.  Gannon,  Chicago;  John  Rea, 
Philadelphia;  Thos.  W.  Hynes,  Brooklyn;  James  A.  McMurry,  Boston; 
Secretary,  Edmond  J.  Butler,  New  York;  Treasurer,  Robert  Biggs,  Baltimore. 
One  of  the  most  important  actions  taken  related  to  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Catholic  Monthly  Magazine  to  succeed  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Quarterly,  which  is  now  completing  its  twentieth  volume.  The  new  monthly 
publication  will  be  the  official  organ  of  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charities  and  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society.  The  first  number  will  appear 
in  January,  1917.  The  delegates,  who  came  from  every  section  of  the  United 
States,  were  the  following:  Thomas  M.  Mulry,  New  York;  Richard  C. 
Gannon,  Chicago;  James  F.  Kennedy,  Chicago;  John  A.  Graham,  New 
Orleans;  James  F.  Murphy,  Detroit;  James  C.  Nolan,  St.  Paul;  Wm.  D. 
O'Brien,  Troy;  James  F.  Wise,  Boston;  Thomas  W.  Hynes,  Brooklyn;  John 
Rea,  Philadelphia;  Bernard  C.  Kelley,  Boston;  Louis  F.  Metz,  Dubuque; 
Michael  O'Donnell,  Dubuque;  Charles  J.  Reardon,  Hartford;  James  J. 
Greene,  Brooklyn;  Wm.  H.  De  Lacy,  Washington;  Thomas  K.  Gallagher, 
Washington;  Hugh  D.  McGrane,  Brooklyn;  James  J.  Reid,  New  York;  John 
Guilfoyle,  Jersey  City;  Michael  J.  Scan lan,  New  York;  John  A.  Doyle, 
Louisville;  M.  P.  Mooney,  Cleveland;  Louis  Fusz,  St.  Louis;  James  A. 
McMurry,  Boston;  J.  J.  Spalding,  Atlanta;  Marquis  du  Mee,  Phila- 
delphia; J.  L.  Hornsby,  St.  Louis;  Robert  Biggs,  Baltimore;  Joseph  W. 
Brooks,  Baltimore;  Edmond  J.  Butler,  New  York;  J.  J.  Fitzgerald,  Phila- 
delphia. If  there  is  one  thing  vital  to  the  future  growth  of  this  National 
Committee,  it  is  the  preservation  of  all  the  documents,  papers,  reports  and 
plans  of  the  newly-organized  National  Council.  All  documentary  materials 
ought  to  be  treated  with  a sacred  reverence  for  the  future  historian.  An 
archivist  of  trained  experience  should  be  employed  to  begin  this  important 
work  of  caring  for  the  National  Council’s  archives  and  we  earnestly  hope 
that  the  members  of  the  National  Committee  will  be  wide-awake  in  this 
matter. 
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Blanchet,  Rt.  Rev.  A.  M.,  182,  185,  186, 
381,  383;  consecration  of,  187. 

Bohemian  Catholics  in  the  United 
States,  480-7. 

Boise,  Diocese  of,  384. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  blockade  of,  holds 
up  American  ecclesiastical  papers, 
311. 

Boston,  Bishop  de  Cheverus  of,  151, 
310-11;  Church  of  the  Advent,  con- 
verts from,  271;  Diocese  of,  153,  290, 
371;  erection  of  Archdiocese  of,  372. 

Bonzano,  Archbishop,  Apostolic  Dele- 
gate to  United  States,  224. 

Bradford,  Governor,  of  Plymouth,  and 
Father  Druillettes,  S.  J.,  161. 

Brady,  Rev.  John,  153,  102-3. 

Brondel,  Rt.  Rev.  J.  B.,  382,  383. 

Brooke,  Rev.  Mr.,  26. 

Brooklyn,  erection  of  Diocese  of,  372. 

Brosius,  Rev.  F.  X.,  430. 

Brothers,  Christian,  168,  169,  100. 

Brotherhood,  Holy,  see  Santa  Herman- 
dad. 

Browne,  Rev.,  and  the  schism  in 
Charleston,  449-50;  451,  note. 

Brownson,  Orestes  A.,  209. 

Bruillet,  Father,  letters  of,  185. 

Brute,  Bishop,  papers  of,  64. 

Buck,  Solon  J.,  354. 

Buffalo,  Diocese  of,  154,  155,  100,  285-7, 
297,  358,  371. 

Buisson,  Father  Luke,  10. 

Bullettino  di  Archeologia  Oristiana,  10. 

Bullfights,  forbidden  on  Sundays  (Cu- 
ba), 132. 

Burke,  Rt.  Rev.  Maurice,  226,  387. 

Burlington,  erection  of  Diocese  of,  101, 
372. 

Burnett,  Peter,  first  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, convert,  281. 

Busch,  Rev.  William,  355. 

Butler,  Rt.  Rev.  Thaddeus  J.,  389. 

Byrne,  Rt.  Rev.  A.,  Bishop  of  Little 
Rock,  Report  to  Leopoldine  Associa- 
tion (1845),  180. 

Byzantinische  Zeitschrift,  10. 

Cabezas,  Rt.  Rev.  Juan  de  las,  O.  P., 
Bishop  of  Santiago,  131. 

Cabrillo,  274. 
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Cahokia,  French  settlement  in,  docu- 
ments relating  to,  57,  380,  317. 

California,  274,  352;  Catholic  Church 
in,  description  of,  479-80;  Catholic 
Church  in,  history  of,  33;  early  con- 
versions, in,  280;  effect  of  discovery 
of  gold  in,  31;  first  Synod  of  Catho- 
lic clergy  in,  (1852),  30-37;  Francis- 
cans, missions  established  by  (1769), 
273;  Governor  Burnett,  convert,  281; 
Lower,  Missions  in,  30,  273,  274; 
Monterey,  Bishop  of,  32;  University 
of,  232-3;  Upper,  Franciscan  mis- 
sions in,  30;  Santa  Barbara,  Old 
Mission  at,  37;  First  Ecclesiastical 
Synod  of,  by  Engelhardt,  30. 

Calvert,  Cecilius,  II  Lord  Baltimore, 
276;  George,  276;  Leonard,  18-19, 
276. 

Camm,  Bede,  O.  S.  B.,  233. 

Camp,  Rev.  Dr.  Peter,  Church  Register s 
of  Florida  left  by,  108. 

Campbell,  B.,  64,  106,  233. 

Campbell,  Rev.  T.  J.,  S.  J.,  78-9,  345- 
6,  353. 

Canada,  Catholic  education  in,  352; 
Franciscans  in,  15;  French  jurisdic- 
tion in,  273;  historical  activities,  in, 
485;  labors  of  Franciscans  in,  226; 
Micmac  Indians  of,  355. 

Canal,  Erie,  and  increase  of  Catholics, 
284. 

Cano,  Melchior,  on  historical  studies, 
359. 

Canon  Law,  relation  of  Church  history 
to,  3o9. 

Capuchins,  German,  exiled,  354;  in 
Kentucky,  312;  in  the  Micmac 
Country,  355;  in  Western  Maryland, 
354. 

Carey’s,  Mathew,  Bible,  195,  259. 

Carmelites,  at  Port  Tobacco,  442; 
Bavarian,  in  Western  Maryland,  354. 

Carmody,  Father  Hugh,  163. 

Carnegie  Institution,  115,  116. 

Carolinas,  the,  272. 

Carroll,  Charles,  of  Bellevue,  282,  284. 

Carroll,  Charles,  of  Carrollton,  340; 
Daniel,  233. 

Carroll,  Most  Rev.  John,  and  Lord 
Arundell,  250;  and  the  German  Ca- 
tholics of  Philadelphia,  425-8;  con- 
secration of  (Lulworth  Castle,  Au- 


ments  concerning,  64;  enters  Society 
of  Jesus,  249;  holds  Diocesan  Synod 
(1791),  396;  letters  to  Gardoqui, 
76;  letters  to  Rev.  John  Grassi,  23, 
26;  prefect  apostolic  (1784),  368; 
sketch  of,  373. 

Carroll,  Rt.  Rev.  J.  P.,  Bishop  of  Hel- 
ena, 389. 


Carroll,  Papers  in  Maryland  Historical 
Magazine , 350. 

Carrolltown,  Pa.,  laid  out  by  Gallitzin, 
192. 

C&rshalton  College  (England),  Ameri- 
can Dominicans  in,  22. 

Cary,  Rev.  B.,  26-7. 

Casas,  Bartolome  de  las,  128. 

Casco  Bay,  conference  at,  168. 

Castillo,  Rt.  Rev.  Juan  del,  of  Santi- 
ago, 130. 

Castine,  Baron  de,  274. 

Castle,  Lulworth,  243-58;  Wardour, 
John  Carroll  at,  250. 

Catalogue  of  Baltimore  Priests  (1818), 
453. 

Catechism,  Abnaki,  166;  Indian,  writ- 
ten by  Father  White,  S.  J.,  272. 
Catechisms  in  English,  194;  in  French, 
194;  in  German,  194;  in  Spanish, 
194;  MacEachen  Series  of,  112. 
Catechists,  Algonquin,  167. 

Catherine  Tegakouita,  “Lily  of  the 
Mohawks,”  274. 

Catholic,  Academies  in  the  United 
States,  231;  Advocate  (Bardstown), 
266;  Advocate  and  the  Irishmen's 
Journal , 267;  Almanac , see.  Direc- 
tory, Catholic;  Archives  of  America 
(Notre  Dame),  63-4;  beginnings  in 
the  Diocese  of  Rochester,  298. 

Catholic  Church,  and  historical  science, 
6-12;  authoritative  organ  of,  266; 
freedom  of,  in  America,  229,  269, 
278;  in  California,  33;  in  Charles- 
ton, 265. 

Catholic  Directory , see  Directory. 
Catholic  educational  institutions,  156. 
Catholic  Encyclopedia,  33,  51,  104,  429. 
Catholic  Herald  (Philadelphia),  266; 
and  Weekly  Register  (Philadelphia), 
267. 

Catholic  Historical  Researches , Ameri- 
can, 436-7. 

Catholic  Historical  Review,  3,  5,  10, 
12,  103,  126,  175,  225,  228,  354,  359. 
Catholic  historical  writers,  103. 

Catholic  Journal  (Washington),  266. 
Catholic  Telegraph  (Cincinnati),  266. 
Catholic  World  (New  York),  103. 
Catholicism,  defense  of,  in  America, 
268;  growth  of  in  United  States,  51, 
193;  in  Dlinois,  183;  in  New  York 
State,  (1841),  289;  needs  of  Ameri- 
can, 265. 

Catholics,  antipathy  for,  268;  attacks 
on,  in  United  States,  265,  267;  Bo- 
hemian, in  United  States,  486-7 ; 
calumnies  against,  266;  colored,  in 
United  States,  mission  work  among, 
444,  482;  European,  and  the  Church 
in  the  United  States,  68;  first  large 
settlement  of,  outside  Maryland; 
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German,  175;  in  Albany,  371;  in 
Kentucky,  number  of  (1815),  313; 
number  of,  (1829-1835),  148;  oath 
of  allegiance  of,  19;  of  Zanesville,  0., 
65;  persecution  of,  277,  279;  prohibi- 
tion of  public  worship  of,  278;  su- 
pineness of,  267. 

Cauchie,  Alfred  Canon  (Louvain),  116, 
355. 

Cause,  Father  John  B.,  427. 

Cavanaugh,  Very  Rev.  John  C.,  224. 

Celoron,  Captain  Louis,  435-37. 

Cemetery,  St.  Mary’s,  Philadelphia, 
424. 

Cerri,  Monsignor  Urbano,  Account  of 
the  State  of  Religion , 478-80. 

Cervantes,  Rt.  Rev.  Leonel  de,  of  San- 
tiago, 131. 

Chabrat,  Rev.  Guy  Ignatius,  S.  S.,  first 
priest  ordained  in  Kentucky,  312. 

Chanche,  Bishop,  of  Natchez,  Miss.,  to 
Leopoldine  Association,  175. 

Chaplains,  Catholic,  in  Civil  War,  199. 

Charity,  Sisters  of  (New  Haven),  160. 

Charles  V,  appointment  of  Zumftrraga, 
350-351. 

Charleston,  Diocese  of,  265,  371,  375- 
6,  440-51;  early  Catholic  journalism 
in,  263,  357;  schism  in,  440-51. 

Charlevoix,  Rev.  Pierre  F.  X.,  165.^ 

Chartularium  Americanum , necessity  of 
a,  360. 

Chasse,  Father  de  la,  164. 

Chaudifere,  mission  on  the,  168. 

Cheverus,  Bishop  (Boston),  151,  279, 
310-11,  369. 

Chicago,  Bishop  Quarter  of,  177-8,  180- 
3;  Diocese  of,  318,  368,  371. 

Children’ 8 Catholic  Magazine , (New 
York),  266. 

Chillicothe,  Ohio,  264. 

Christian  Doctrine  Society  (Roches- 
ter), 286. 

Christian  Dogma  and  History,  7. 

Choir-books,  published  (1787),  194. 

Christie,  Most  Rev.  Alexander,  382. 

Chronologist , Catholic  (James  A.  Roon- 
ey), 271. 

Chronology,  9,  238. 

Chronology  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy 
of  the  United  States,  367-389. 

Church,  building  of  St.  Peter’s,  in  New 
York,  69;  calumnies  against,  266; 
Catholic  hymns  for  children  of,  143; 
converts  to,  271,  274;  history  of  con- 
versions to,  271;  first  Catholic,  in 
Indiana,  232;  in  Kentucky,  27;  of 
Cuba,  128-138;  purchase  of  Christ 
Episcopal,  by  Catholics  of  Hartford 
(1829),  151. 

Churches,  Albany — St.  Mary’s,  282. 
Baltimore — Cathedral,  153,  St.  Pat- 
rick’s, St.  Mary’s,  373,  Pro-Cathe- 


dral, 429,  St.  John’s  (St.  Augus- 
tine’s), 430-31.  Bangor,  Me. — St. 
John’s,  353.  Bar  Harbor,  Me. — 
Holy  Redeemer,  353.  Boston — Holy 
Trinity,  153,  433.  Bridgeport 

(Conn.) — St.  Augustine’s,  St.  James’, 
163.  Bristol  (Conn.) — St.  Joseph’s, 
163.  Connecticut,  catalogue  of  ( 1830- 
74),  163.  Danbury— St.  Peter’s,  163. 
Hartford— Holy  Trinity,  152,  157. 
Havana — Church  of  the  Angel,  135, 
137.  New  York — St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, 480-1,  St.  Mary’s,  433,  St. 
Peter’s,  409,  St.  Stephen’s,  139. 
Philadelphia — Holy  Trinity,  427-8, 
429,  St.  Joseph’s,  423,  St.  Mary’s, 
424-27.  Rochester — St.  Joseph’s, 
288,  292,  295,  St.  Patrick’s,  157,  287, 
299,  St.  Peter’s,  295.  Washington — 
St.  Patrick’s,  St.  Peter’s,  373. 
Churches,  Rise  of  National  Catholic,  in 
the  United  States,  422-34. 

Cincinnati,  Archives,  196;  Bishops  of, 
22,  177,  198;  Church  in,  185,  186,  191; 
Diocese  of,  27,  29,  52,  65;  Province 
of,  368. 

Clancy,  Rt.  Rev.  William,  376. 

Clark,  Rev.  James,  S.  J.,  161. 

Clarke,  Richard  H.,  17,  18,  27,  148. 
Clavreul,  Rev.  H.  P.,  108. 

Clement  X,  appoints  Laval  to  Quebec, 

13. 

Clement  XIV,  Suppression  of  Jesuits 
by,  249. 

Cleveland,  Diocese  of,  189,  371. 

Clouse,  Father  J.  B.,  428. 

Colbert,  prime  minister  of  Louis  XIV, 

14. 

Coleman,  Ambrose,  17. 

Collection , Shea  (Georgetown),  69,  70- 
72. 

College,  American  (Louvain),  198; 
American  (Rome),  198;  Georgetown, 
23;  Harvard,  Library  of,  172;  Holy 
Cross  (Mexico  City),  351;  Holy  Cross 
(Washington,  D.  C.),  225;  Holy 
Cross  (Worcester,  Mass),  108;  Holy 
Land,  of  the,  (Franciscan),  225;  Im- 
maculate Conception  (Dominican) , 
225;  Jesuit  (Bohemia,  Md.),  360; 
Marist  (Washington,  D.  C.),  225; 
Mt.  St.  Mary’s  (Emmitsburg,  Md.), 
152,  161;  St.  John  Kantius  (Wash- 
ington, D.  C.),  225;  St.  Paul’s 
(Washington,  D.  C.),  225;  Sisters 
(Washington,  D.  C.),  225;  Tlaltelolco, 
first  Girls  School  in  New  World, 
350;  Trinity  (Washington,  D.  C.), 
225. 

Colleges,  Jesuit,  in  Belgium,  350. 
Colonies,  intolerance  in  the  American, 
149. 
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Colonists,  French,  173;  Irish,  258;  New 
England,  168,  173;  Protestant,  276; 
Redemptioners  in  Maryland,  19. 

Colonization  of  Florida,  130. 

Colonizers,  Catholic  Priests  as,  278. 

Colony,  Maryland,  19. 

Colored  Catholics,  in  the  United  States, 
444;  Mission  work  among,  482. 

Columbian  Observer , 267. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  and  the  Santa 
Hermandad,  38-50;  and  his  prede- 
cessors, 79-81;  and  the  Slave  Trade, 
40;  Charles  K.  Adams  on,  38-44; 
Diego  de  Deza  and,  105;  discovers 
Cuba,  128;  Isag  Abrahan  and,  49. 

Columbus,  Diego,  son  of  Christopher, 
head  of  Spanish  Colonies  in  West 
Indies,  41,  128. 

Columbus,  Ferdinand,  “History”  of, 
39. 

Colville,  186. 

Concanen,  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  L.,  0.  P., 
first  Bishop  of  New  York,  400-21;  to 
Archbishop  Carroll,  28;  letter  to,  28; 
consecrated  at  Rome,  311;  papers  of, 
311. 

Concilii  Provincialis  Sancti  Francisci 
Primi,  Acta  et  DecretOy  37,  38. 

Concordia,  Diocese  of,  389. 

Condon,  Edward  O’Meagher,  259. 

Conewago,  Missions  of,  279,  423. 

Congregationalists,  148. 

Congress,  Library  of,  233,  398. 

Connecticut  Catholic,  148. 

Connecticut  Gazette,  150. 

Connecticut,  early  conversions  in,  279; 
early  times  in  the  Diocese  of  Hart- 
ford, 148-163;  first  Mass  in,  151; 
first  parochial  school  in,  157;  perse- 
cution of  Catholics  in,  149. 

Connolly,  Rt.  Rev.  John,  second  Bishop 
of  New  York,  283-4,  299,  404. 

Convent,  Charlestown,  burning  of,  269. 

Conversions  to  the  Church  in  America 
(1521-1830),  271-81. 

Converts,  Indian,  274,  280. 

Conwell,  Bishop,  death  of,  357. 

Copley,  Father,  8.  J.,  272. 

Corcoran,  Rt.  Rev.  James  A.,  on  his- 
torical writing,  238. 

Cornell,  Rev.  J.  H.,  143. 

Corporation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Clergymen,  447. 

Corrigan,  Rt.  Rev.  Owen  B.,  Auxiliary 
of  Baltimore,  374. 

Cortls,  Hernando,  discoveries  of,  30,  45, 
351. 

Cotting,  Father,  S.  J.,  175. 

Councils,  First,  Second  and  Third  Plen- 
ary, of  Baltimore,  126,  156,  372;  of 
Baltimore,  283,  371-2,  296;  Provin- 
cial, of  Baltimore,  first  (1829),  sec- 
ond (1833),  third  (1837),  fourth 


(1840),  fifth  (1843),  sixth  (1846), 
seventh  (1849),  369-371. 

Covington,  Bishop  Maes,  125-7;  Dio- 
cese of,  189,  358,  372. 

Cretin,  Bishop,  letters  of,  63. 

Crtvecoeur,  de,  69. 

Crivelli,  Father,  on  Zum&rraga,  350. 

Crozet,  E.  F.,  267. 

Cruz,  Father  Juan  de  la,  273. 

Cruzada,  Bull  of,  133. 

Cuba,  Baracoa,  Diocese  of,  (1518-22), 
129;  Bclen  College  (S.  J.),  136;  Bull- 
fights forbidden  on  Sundays  in,  132; 
Cabezas,  Bishop  of  Santiago,  131; 
condition  of  Church  in,  (1871),  137; 
controversy  about  first  Bishop  of, 
129;  first  Synod  in  (1684),  132;  his- 
tory of  Church  in  (1492-1762),  128- 
3S;  hospital  of  Bethlemite  Brothers 
in,  136;  Saturday  abstinence  in,  133. 

Cummings,  Doctor,  139-147  passim. 

Cummings,  Father,  and  the  Missouri 
Test  Oath,  226. 

Cunningham,  Rt.  Rev.  John  F.,  389. 

Curley,  Rt.  Rev.  Michael,  379. 

Currier,  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Warren,  110, 
128-38. 

Curtis,  Georgina  Pell,  271-81. 

Curtis,  Rt.  Rev.  Alfred,  378. 

Czackert,  Father,  288. 

Dahlmann-Waitz,  113. 

David,  Rt.  Rev.  John  B.,  S.  S.,  312. 

Decrees  of  first  ecclesiastical  Synod  of 
California,  35. 

Deer  Creek,  Md.,  25. 

De  Goesbriand,  Rt.  Rev.  Louis,  161. 

Dejean,  Rev.  P.  S.,  Report  to  Leopold- 
ine  Association  of,  52. 

Deleware,  Coffee  Run,  194. 

Demers,  Rt.  Rev.  Modeste,  382. 

Derigaud,  Father,  312. 

De  Seille,  Father,  letters  of,  63. 

De  Smedt,  Rev.  Charles,  S.  J.,  234,  237. 

De  Smet,  Father,  S.  J.,  Indian  mission- 
ary of  the  Northwest,  63,  178,  179, 
195,  273,  274,  352,  380. 

Detroit,  Bishop  of,  198 ; Church  in,  264, 
280,  358,  437;  Diocese  of,  371;  first 
Catholic  newspaper  in,  264. 

Dcvereux,  Nicholas,  152. 

Devitt,  Rev.  Edward  I.,  S.  J.,  69,  151. 

Deydier,  Rev.  Anthony,  312. 

Deza,  Diego  de,  105. 

Dialects,  Abnaki,  166;  Algonquin,  166. 

DTberville,  352. 

Dictionary,  in  Abnaki  tongue,  172. 

Diego  Columbus,  son  of  the  Discoverer, 
41. 

Diego  de  Deza  and  Columbus,  105. 

Diego  y Moreno,  Rt.  Rev.  Francisco 
Garcia,  O.  F.  M.,  first  Bishop  of  Both 
California*,  31. 
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Difficulties,  in  Church  in  America,  448* 
50. 

Diplomatics,  9. 

Directory , Catholic , 149,  303,  367,  380, 
381,  386;  and  Clergy  List  Quarterly  ; 
annual  issues  of,  304;  Almanac  and 
Ordo,  Sadlier’s  302;  1822,  Short  Ac- 
count and  Present  State  of  Society 
of  Jesus  in,  300;  1886,  trials  of,  in 
Milwaukee,  303 ; 1897,  completed  and 
issued,  303;  Field's,  299;  Hoff- 
mann’s, 302,  303;  Laity9 8 ( Catholic 
Almanac),  inaccurate  statement  in, 
284 ; Laity9 s,  to  Church  Service,  299 ; 
Sadlier’s,  303;  the  Official , by  Joseph 
H.  Meier,  299-304;  the  Official, 
Wiltzius',  303. 

Directory,  Philadelphia  City,  195. 

Dittoe,  Jacob,  314;  Michael,  65. 

Doctrine,  Christian,  Catechisms  of,  112, 
194. 

Documents,  Preservation  of  Ecclesias- 
tical, 390-99. 

Dominic,  Saint,  Order  of;  see  Domini- 
cans. 

Dominican  Archives,  Rome,  28,  400, 
406,  415,  417,  410,  421;  Washington, 
65. 

Dominicans,  Missionary  activities  of, 
20,  21,  27,  28,  29,  105,  128,  136,  233, 
272. 

Donahue,  Rt.  Rev.  Patrick  J.,  376. 

Dongan,  Governor  Thomas  (New 
York),  278;  and  religious  liberty, 
231. 

Donnelly,  Eleanor  C.,  142. 

Douglass,  Doctor  John,  254. 

Dove,  the,  and  Ark,  18. 

Dow,  Doctor,  104. 

Downing,  Margaret  Brent,  233. 

Downside  Abbey,  source  of  all  English- 
speaking  hierarchy,  253. 

Dress,  ecclesiastical,  in  America,  446. 

Druillettes,  Father  Gabriel,  S.  J.,  am- 
bassador from  Abnakis,  150-1;  and 
Governor  Bradford,  151;  missionary 
to  Abnakis,  167. 

Dubois,  Bishop,  285,  286. 

Dubourg,  Bishop,  at  St.  Louis,  277; 
papers  of,  64;  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
Louisiana,  450. 

Dubuque,  erection  of  See  of,  369;  Pro- 
vince of,  368. 

Dudley,  Governor  (Massachusetts), 
168. 

Dummer,  Lieutenant-Governor  Wil- 
liam, and  Abnaki  Indians,  164,  173. 

Dunand,  Father  Mary  Joseph,  318. 

Ebensburg,  192. 

Eccleston,  Most  Rev.  Archbishop,  fifth 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  371;  sketch 
of,  373, 


Education,  Catholic,  institutions  of, 
156;  in  United  States,  21,  104,  125. 

Edwards,  James  Farnham,  founder  of 
Catholic  Archives  of  America  (Notre 
Dame),  63,  64,  117. 

Edwards,  Rev.  Tryon,  286-7. 

Egan,  Rt.  Rev.  Michael,  O.  F.  M.,  first 
Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  311,  369 
439. 

Ehrle,  Father,  of  the  Vatican  Library, 
395. 

Elmira,  286. 

Emery,  Father,  310. 

Emigration,  Catholic,  272,  284;  from 
England,  28;  to  America,  261. 

Emigration,  non-Catholic,  280. 

Emmett,  Thomas  Addis,  259,  261-2. 

Emmitsburg,  152-3,  161. 

Encyclopedia , Catholic,  33,  51,  104,429. 

Engelhardt,  Rev.  Zephyrin,  O.  F.  M.,  30- 
37. 

England,  Belgian  Refugees  in,  lists  of, 

111. 

England,  Rt.  Rev.  John,  55,  265,  270, 
357,  375-6;  and  the  Schism  in 
Charleston,  449-50. 

English  Colonists,  war  on  Abnakis,  168. 

Epigraphy,  9. 

Episcopate,  American,  birthplace  of, 
243. 

Erie,  erection  of  Diocese  of,  372. 

Erin , The,  267. 

Espinetti,  Father,  S.  J.,  23,  25. 

Ethnology,  235. 

Evelino  de  Compostela,  Diego,  134-5. 

Expedition,  Coronado’s,  273;  Lewis 
and  Clark,  109. 

Explorers,  European,  275. 

Expostulator  or  Young  Catholic's 
Guide,  266. 

Fdbrique  de  Vtglise,  system  of,  483. 

Fagan,  Rev.  Thomas,  303. 

Falconio,  Cardinal,  226. 

Families,  English  Catholic,  18,  247-8; 
German  Catholic,  288;  Maryland!, 
274. 

Farmer,  Father,  423. 

Federalists,  anti-Catholic  prejudices  of, 
229,  260,  261,  269,  278. 

Fenwick,  Rt.  Rev.  B.  J.,  S.  J.,  of  Bos- 
ton, activities  in  Boston,  29,  248,  151, 
153,  162,  452;  monument  to  Rale, 
173. 

Fenwick,  Cuthbert,  18-19;  descendants 
of,  29. 

Fenwick,  Rt.  Rev.  Edward,  0.  P.,  of 
Cincinnati;  labors  of,  24,  26,  27,  312, 
314,  317;  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Dominicans  in  Kentucky,  28; 
Pastoral  Letter  of  (1827),  65-68;  to 
Leopoldine  Association,  53. 
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Fenwick,  Rev.  Enoch,  S.J.,  29. 

Fenwick  family,  bibliography  for,  17- 
18;  of  England,  29;  of  Maryland,  29; 
various  branches  of,  18. 

Fenwick,  Rev.  George,  S.J.,  29,  64. 

Fenwick,  Ignatius,  20. 

Fenwick,  James,  22. 

Fenwick,  Sir  John,  put  to  death,  18. 

Fenwick,  Rev.  John  Ceslas,  O.  P.,  17- 
29. 

Fenwick,  Joseph,  22. 

Fenlon,  John,  pallbearer  at  Fr.  Gallit- 
zin’s  funeral,  192. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  Columbus, 
64. 

Ferdinand  Columbus,  son  of  the  Dis- 
coverer, 39. 

Fernandez,  Doctor,  and  the  schism  at 
Norfolk,  446. 

Field,  Matthew,  299-300. 

Figueroa  y Guiena,  Baltazar  de,  134. 

Fincke,  9. 

Fink,  Rt.  Rev  Louis  M.,  O.  S.  B.,  388. 

Finotti,  118,  267,  299,  300. 

Fish,  Carl  Russell,  332-33,  468-470. 

Fiske,  John,  50. 

Fitzherbert,  Mrs.,  249. 

Fitzhugh,  William,  282. 

Fitzpatrick,  J.  C.,  on  the  Preservation 
of  Ecclesiastical  Documents,  353, 
390-99. 

Fitzpatrick,  Rt.  Rev.  John  Bernard, 
(Boston),  154,  160. 

Fitton,  Rev.  James,  148,  151,  153,  262. 

Flaget,  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph,  and  Badin, 
315;  and  Mar&hal,  315;  asks  trans- 
fer of  See  to  Louisville,  369;  at 
Poste  Vincennes,  317;  consecrated  at 
Baltimore,  311;  first  Bishop  of 
Bardstown,  369;  Journal  of,  317; 
Report  to  Pius  VTI  (1814),  305-19. 

Flandes,  Rt.  Rev.  Juan,  O.  P.,  130. 

Flemings,  13,  15. 

Flemish  Franciscan  Missionaries  in 
North  America  (1674-1738),  13-16. 

Flick,  Dr.  Lawrence  F.,  192. 

Fling,  F.  N.,  234,  236. 

Florida,  Church  in,  271,  272,  274;  col- 
onization of,  130-2;  Diocese  of,  368; 
first  Bishop  of,  130;  Doctor  Dump’s 
Church  Register*  of,  108. 

Floridablanca,  Spanish  Prime  Minis- 
ter, 69,  72. 

Floyd,  Mrs.  Thomas — erratum:  lege 
Lloyd,  278,  478. 

Foik,  Rev.  Dr.  Paul  J.,  C.  S.  C.,  63,  117, 
258-270. 

Fonck,  Rev.  Leopold,  S.  J.,  237. 

Forbin-Janson,  Bishop  of  Nancy,  on 
French  Catholics  in  New  York,  433. 

Fordham,  161. 

Foreword , by  James  Cardinal  Gibbons, 


Fort  Wayne,  Diocese  of,  190,  198,  358. 

France,  King  of  (Louis  XVI),  petition 
to,  69. 

Franciscan  Sisters  at  Allegany,  N.  Y., 
226. 

Franciscans,  Flemish  in  North  America, 
13-17;  in  California  Missions,  30, 
280;  in  America,  225;  in  Canada,  15; 
in  Cuba,  130,  134;  of  Connecticut, 
160;  of  Rochester,  295;  Recollects, 
15. 

Frederick,  Md.,  354. 

Freeman,  E.  A.,  234,  276. 

Friars,  Dominican;  see  Dominicans. 

Friars,  Franciscan;  see  Franciscans. 

Friars  Preachers,  English,  20;  see  also 
Dominicans. 

Frostburg,  Md.,  354. 

Frontenac,  13;  and  La  Salle,  14,  16. 

Fumis8,  Rev.  J.  J.,  C.  SS.  R.,  140-1. 

Galberry,  Bishop,  152. 

Gallagher,  Rev.  Dr.,  and  schism  at 
Charleston,  445-6,  451  note. 

Gallitzin,  Rev.  Demetrius  Augustine, 
191-3;  labors  of  279,  437;  date  of 
death:  erratum,  lege  1840,  193. 

Galveston,  Diocese  of,  189,  371. 

Gams,  13,  198. 

Garakoutie,  Daniel,  chief  of  Iroquois, 
274. 

Garces,  Rt.  Rev.  Juan,  O.  P.,  129. 

Gardoqui,  and  the  Catholics  of  New 
York,  68-77. 

Gartland,  Rt.  Rev.  F.  X.,  Bishop  of 
Savannah,  187,  377. 

Gaynor,  Father  Patrick,  163. 

Genealogy,  238. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Church  at,  291;  trus- 
teeism  at,  289-90. 

Geography,  238. 

George  III,  and  Lulworth  Castle,  255- 
56. 

Georgetown  College,  23,  118,  151,  161; 
archives  of,  69. 

Georgia,  Church  in,  265,  272. 

Germans,  of  Rochester,  288,  292,  297. 

Gibault,  437. 

Gibbons,  James  Cardinal,  Foreword,  3; 
life  of,  374;  on  Catholic  Church  in 
Maryland,  354. 

Gleeson,  Rev.  Wm.,  33. 

Olobe  and  Emerald , 263. 

Glorieux,  Rt.  Rev.  A.  J.,  384. 

Gomez,  voyage  of,  149,  278. 

Gonzales,  Rev.  F.,  O.  F.  M.,  34. 

Gortyna,  Rt.  Rev.  Leonard  Neale, 
Bishop  of,  311. 

Goshenhoppen,  museum  of,  194,  423. 

Grammar,  first  Indian,  272. 

Graessel,  Rt.  Rev.  Lawrence,  373,  423. 

Grassi,  Rev.  John,  S.  J.,  23,  26. 

Great  Falls,  Diocese  of,  384. 
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Greece,  Emigrants  from,  in  Florida,  I 
108.  ] 

Greece  (N.  Y.),  Condition  of  Catholics 
of  (1841),  201. 

Gregory  XVI,  and  Second  Provincial 
Council  of  Baltimore,  309. 

Green  Banner,  203. 

Greene,  Dr.  E.  L.,  480. 

Griffin,  Martin  L J.,  117,  424,  438. 

Gross,  Most  Rev.  William,  C.  SS.R., 
Bishop  of  Savannah,  377 ; Arch- 
bishop of  Oregon  City,  382. 

Guadaloupe,  Our  Lady  of,  351. 

Guatemala,  See  of,  130-1. 

Guilday,  17,  22,  403. 

Guinea,  Coast  of,  40. 

Habana,  see  Havana. 

Habanero,  El,  204. 

Hagerstown,  (Md.),  354. 

Hagiography,  359. 

Haid,  Rt.  Rev.  Leo,  O.  S.  B.,  379. 

Halle,  Father  de  1*,  martyred  (1700), 
280. 

Hamilton,  Lieutenant-Governor,  204. 

Harkins,  Rev.  Robert,  05. 

Harrisburg,  Diocese  of,  372. 

Harrison ville  (R.  I.),  Church  at,  100. 

Hart,  Rev.  Matthew,  169,  103. 

Hartford,  Bishop  of,  280;  Catholic 
Press  of,  206;  Catholics  of,  151; 
Churches  of,  list  163;  Diocese  of, 
153,  371;  early  times  in  the  Diocese 
of  (1829-74),  148-163;  Sisters  of 
Mercy  Convent  at,  157;  State  House, 
Fenwick  preaches  in,  151. 

Harvard,  convert  sons  of,  271. 

Hatuey,  129. 

Havana,  archives  of,  21,  110,  129;  Bib- 
lioteca  Nacional , 132,  136;  Bishops 
of,  131;  captured  by  English  (1762), 
136;  Church  in,  128,  131,  135,  137; 
Convents  in,  134;  exile  of  Bishop 
Martinez  from,  136;  parishes  of 
(1684),  134;  Province  of,  129. 

Hayes,  John,  299. 

Hayes,  Rev.  Richard,  his  "consecra- 
tion” by  Jansenist  archbishop,  449. 

Hayti,  island  of,  128. 

Hecker,  Rev.  Isaac  T.,  C.  S.  P.,  103. 

Helbron,  Father  John  Charles,  427. 

Helbron,  Father  Peter,  427. 

Helena,  Diocese  of,  383. 

Henderkin,  Father  Peter,  163. 

Hendricken,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F.,  first 
Bishop  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  161. 

Hennepin,  Father,  O.  F.  M.,  14,  16,  10, 
273. 

Hennessy,  Michael  Edmund,  260. 

Hennessy,  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.,  389. 

Henni,  Rt.  Rev.  J.  M.  (Milwaukee), 

187. 


Henry,  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Hugh  T.,  118, 
139-147. 

Henry,  Prince,  the  Navigator,  40. 

Herald , The  Catholic,  195. 

Heraldry,  238. 

Herbermann,  C.  G.,  441;  on  Sulpidans 
in  the  United  States,  482. 

Herinx,  Bishop  of  Ypres,  15. 

Hermandad,  Santa,  see  Santa  Herman- 
dad. 

Heuristik,  235. 

Hey  den,  Very  Rev.  Thomas,  191. 

Hidalgo,  Guadalupe,  treaty  of,  227. 

Hierarchy,  American,  chronology  of, 
307-89;  establishment  of,  430; 
French  designs  on,  440-7;  origin  of, 
250. 

Hilfswissenschaften,  see  Auxiliary  Sci- 
ences. 

Hilton,  Col.,  168. 

Historians,  anti-Catholic,  238;  Catho- 
lic, 116,  232,  274,  356;  Catholic  and 
the  American  Historical  Association, 
103. 

Historical  Records  and  Studies  of  the 
United  States  Catholic  Historical  So- 
ciety (New  York),  432,  433. 

Historical  Researches  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, principally  Catholic,  con- 
tents of,  436-7. 

Historical  Science  and  the  Church,  re- 
lation between,  5-12. 

Historical  Studies,  Catholic  interest  in, 
5 ; Dr.  Alvord  on,  356 ; Melchior  Cano 
on,  359. 

Historical  Writing,  Corcoran  on,  238. 

Historiography,  American  Catholic, 
348. 

History,  American,  12,  17,  63,  104,  105, 
106,  109,  113,  114,  116,  117,  118,  119, 
149,  227,  238,  273,  309,  348,  356,  300. 

History,  American  Catholic,  preserva- 
tion of  documents  for,  194;  Ameri- 
can Church,  237;  scientific  study  of 
sources  and  materials  for,  359 ; 
Church,  and  Theology,  359;  impor- 
tance of,  350;  ecclesiastical,  of  Cuba, 
128-38;  English,  literature  of,  113; 
european,  237 ; european  Catholic, 
227;  medieval,  236;  methods  of 
studying;  Philosophy  of,  485-6;  prin- 
ciples of,  8;  Roman,  236;  science  of, 
11;  study  of,  10. 

History  Teachers * Magazine,  104. 

History,  teaching  of,  in  schools,  233; 
methods  of,  237. 

History,  United  States  Catholic,  303. 

History,  Unity  of,  5. 

History,  work  of  Universities  and 
schools  in,  10. 

Hospital  of  Bethlemite  Brothers  (Cu- 
ba), 130. 
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Hogan,  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.,  226,  387, 
388-9. 

Hogan  Schism  at  Philadelphia,  267, 
446. 

House  of  Studies,  Dominican,  Archives 
of,  21,  66. 

Howlett,  Rev.  Wm.  J.,  225. 

Hudson,  Hendrick,  278. 

Hughes,  Rev.  James,  157,  163. 

Hughes,  Archbishop  John,  69,  159-60, 
196,  270,  289,  293-6. 

Hughes,  Rev.  Thomas,  S.  J.,  17,  19,  23, 
350,  439,  446-7,  448,  482. 

Hurons,  missions  among,  273. 

Hymnals,  American  Catholic,  139-47. 

Hymn  odist,  a forgotten  American,  139- 
47. 

Hymnology,  Catholic,  142. 

Icazbalceta,  Miguel,  350. 

Illinois,  Catholic  Church  in,  166,  183, 
273,  280,  317,  356. 

Immigrants,  31,  260,  271,  282. 

In  Memoriam : (Bishop  Maes),  125-27. 

Inama,  Rev.  Adalbert,  181. 

Independence,  American,  271;  war  of, 

68. 

Independence,  Cuban,  laxity  of  clergy 
during,  136. 

India,  route  to,  40. 

Indian,  American,  historical  position 
of,  230;  tongues,  360. 

Indian  Territory,  erection  of  Vicariate 
of,  371. 

Indiana  Magazine  of  History , 231. 

Indiana,  Missions  in,  155,  177,  188, 
273,  274. 

Indians,  in  the  United  States,  mission- 
ary work  among,  14,  30,  31,  34,  109, 
164,  166-9,  171,  172,  194,  233,  271- 
81. 

Indians  of  Cuba,  129. 

Indians,  territory  occupied  by,  171; 
treaties  of,  168;  tribes  of,  318. 

Indies,  105;  archives  of  (Seville),  116. 

Indies , The  Destruction  of  the  (Las 
Casas),  129. 

Institute,  necessity  of  a Catholic  His- 
torical, 348. 

Intelligencer , The  United  States  Cath- 
olic, 195. 

Interdict  by  Bishop  Dubois  (Roches- 
ter), 285-6. 

Introductory:  The  Spirit  of  the  Cath- 
olic Historical  Review,  6-12. 

Iowa,  missions  of,  157. 

Ireland,  250,  253,  258,  259. 

Irish  Advocate , 263. 

Irish,  in  Connecticut,  150;  in  Roches- 
ter Diocese,  297. 

Irish  Shield , 263;  and  Literary  Pano- 
rama, 263;  and  Monthly  Milesian . 


Irishman  and  Charleston  Weekly  Reg- 
ister, 262;  and  Southern  Democrat, 
263. 

Irishmen,  Society  of  United,  and  Cath- 
olic journalism,  258. 

Iroquois,  273. 

Irving,  Washington,  38. 

Isabella,  Ferdinand  and,  and  Columbus, 
44. 

Island,  De  Monte,  272;  Sainte  Croix, 
353. 

Islands,  Balearic,  Colonists  in  Florida 
from,  108. 

Islands,  Philippine,  education  in,  232. 

Ithaca  (N.  Y.),  Catholics  in,  286. 

Izarregui,  Francisco  de,  135. 

Jamaica,  Church  in,  130-2. 

Jameson,  Doctor,  and  Catholic  histori- 
cal studies,  105,  116. 

Jamestown,  colony  of,  anti-Catholicism 
in,  275;  settlement  at,  271. 

Jaques,  Lieut.  Richard,  the  murderer 
of  Rale,  173. 

Jesuit  and  Catholic  Sentinel  (Boston), 
626. 

Jesuits,  see  Society  of  Jesus. 

Jim6no,  Jose  Joaquin,  O.  F.  M.,  33,  34. 

Jogues,  Father,  S.  J.,  labors  of,  233, 
273,  278,  281. 

Jones,  Sir  John,  grant  to  Catholic 
Church  in  Pennsylvania,  69. 

Joseph,  Father,  0.  M.  Cap.,  secretary 
to  Richelieu,  15. 

Journalism,  Catholic,  in  the  United 
States,  258-270. 

Journals,  Irish,  262. 

Juana  and  Femandina,  early  names  of 
Cuba,  128. 

Juncker,  Rt.  Rev.  H.  (Alton),  190,  198. 

Junger,  Rt.  Rev.  Aegidius,  383. 

Kain,  Most  Rev.  John  J.,  Bishop  of 
Wheeling,  376;  Archbishop  of  8t. 
Louis,  387. 

Kansas,  German-Russian  settlements 
in  Ellis  County,  110-111;  mission  in, 
273. 

Kansas  City,  Bishop  Hogan  in,  226; 
Diocese  of,  388. 

Kaskaskia,  280,  317. 

Keane,  Most  Rev.  John  J.,  sketch  of, 
375. 

Keiley,  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  J.,  377. 

Kelly,  Rt.  Rev.  Patrick,  Bishop  of 
Richmond,  374. 

Kennebec,  missions  on  the,  166-7. 

Kenny,  Rev.  Patrick,  journal  of,  194. 

Kenny,  Rt.  Rev.  William,  378. 

Kenrick,  Most  Rev.  Francis  Patrick, 
sixth  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  in 
Philadelphia,  357;  sketch  of,  374. 
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Kenrick,  Most  Rev.  Peter  Richard  (St. 
Louis),  178,  371,  386;  and  American 
College  (Rome),  198. 

Kensington  Rune  Stone,  484-5. 

Kentucky,  Bardstown,  305-10,  312; 

Bishop  Maes  ( Covington ) , 125;  Ca- 
tholics in,  313;  Church  in,  24-29 
passim,  225,  313;  clergy  of,  315-17; 
Dominicans  in,  24,  28,  32. 

Kenyon,  Convert  Sons  of,  271. 

Kinaekins,  Very  Rev.  P.,  V.  6.,  of  De- 
troit, 198. 

King,  Rufus,  anti-Irish  prejudices  of, 
260-3. 

Kino,  Father,  352. 

Kirlin,  Rev.  J.  L.  J.,  355,  424. 

Kittamaquund,  Mary,  274. 

Kittell,  Rev.  Ferdinand,  193. 

Klein,  Abbe,  357. 

Kleins  of  Rochester,  the,  282. 

Know-Nothings  of  Providence,  156. 

Kohlmann,  Rev.  Anthony,  423;  confes- 
sional case  of,  485. 

Kundek,  Father,  177,  188. 

La  Croix,  Bishop  Lefevre’s  visit  to,  186. 

Lafayette  (Ind.),  232. 

Laing,  Rev.  Francis  S.,  110-1. 

Lallemant,  167. 

Lallou,  Rev.  Wm.  L.,  193-95. 

Lambing,  Rt.  Rev.  A.  A.,  85-87 ; 435-39. 

Lancaster  (Pa.),  Catholics  at,  229,  278. 

Lands,  Church,  confiscation  of,  246-7. 

Langdale,  Dom  Odo,  O.  S.  B.,  246,  253, 
256. 

Langlois-Seignobos,  234,  235. 

La  Paz,  30. 

Lara,  Rt.  Rev.  Geronimo  de,  131. 

La  Riviere  aux  Raisins,  318. 

La  Salle,  Robert  de,  15,  16,  352. 

Laselle,  Jacques,  264. 

Las  Casas,  129,  351. 

Laval,  Bishop  of  Quebec,  15,  279. 

Laymen,  pioneer  catholic,  of  North 
America,  345-6. 

League,  Priests*  Eucharistic,  126. 

Leavenworth,  Diocese  of,  387-8. 

Lefevre,  Bishop,  to  Leopoldine  Asso- 
ciation, 176;  visit  to  Arbre  Croche, 
186. 

Leland,  Waldo  G.,  116. 

Lemmens,  Very  Rev.  J.  N.,  Administra- 
tor of  Oregon,  372;  Bishop  of,  382. 

Lenihan,  Rt.  Rev.  Mathias,  385. 

Lenten  Pastoral  (1827),  65-68. 

Leo  X,  and  Cuba,  129. 

Leo  XIII,  letter  on  Historical  Studies, 
435. 

Leopoldine  Association,  Annals,  51-63; 
175-191. 

Leopoldinen-Stiftung  im  Kaiserthtim 


Oesterreich,  see  Leopoldine  Associa- 
tion. 

Levitz,  Father  Francis  John,  O.F.M., 
295.  , . 

Lewis,  Rev.  John,  Vicar  General  of 
America  (1771-1784),  368. 

Liberty  of  the  Press,  in  America,  444. 

Liberty,  Religious,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  437. 

Library,  a National  Catholic,  at  Wash- 
ington, necessity  of,  348. 

Library,  Casanatense,  Rome,  406. 

Libro  Borrador,  33. 

Lillis,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F.,  388,  389. 

Linguistics,  360. 

Lister,  Sir  Robert,  259. 

Litchfield  (Conn.),  St.  Anthony's 
Church,  163. 

Literature,  American  Catholic  histori- 
cal, 114  ; early  Catholic  periodical,  in 
the  United  States,  265 ; Mexican 
Catholic,  350. 

Litta,  Cardinal,  Mar&hal’s  Account  to, 
439-53. 

Little  Rock,  Diocese  of,  180,  371. 

Lloyd,  Mrs.  Thomas,  278,  478. 

Logansport,  358. 

Lonaconing  354. 

London,  British  Museum,  348;  Catholic 
Record  Society  of,  117;  Public  Rec- 
ord Office,  164,  169,  348. 

Lootens,  Rt.  Rev.  Louis,  384. 

Loretto,  Gallitzin  at,  191. 

Loretto,  Sisters  of,  establishment  of, 
316. 

Los  Angeles,  Archives  of,  33;  Diocesan 
synod  at,  37. 

Loughlin,  Rt.  Rev.  John,  161. 

Louis  XIV,  and  Franciscans,  13. 

Louisiana  Purchase,  277. 

Louisville,  Diocese  of,  198,  358. 

Louvain,  American  College,  125,  198. 

Louvain  University,  Alfred  Canon 
Cauchie  of,  116,  355;  Library  of,  21, 
484. 

Lowery,  233. 

Ijudxcigsverein  of  Munich,  68. 

Luerz,  Rt.  Rev.  J.  H.,  190. 

Lul worth  Castle:  its  history  and  mem- 
ories, 243-58. 

Lynch,  Rt.  Rev.  Patrick,  376. 

Lyon,  Matthew,  260. 

Lyons,  Society  of  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith  at,  68. 

Mabillon,  9,  234. 

McCarthy,  Charles  H.,  38-50,  79-81. 

McCloskey,  John  Cardinal,  in  Albany, 
185-9,  296. 

McDonald,  Rt.  Rev.  Alex.,  383. 

MacEachen,  Rev.  Roderick  A.,  112. 

McFarland,  Bishop,  159,  160,  161,  162, 
163. 
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McGee,  269. 

McGerry,  Father  J.,  285. 

McGill,  Rt.  Rev.  John,  Bishop  of  Rich- 
mood,  376. 

McGuire,  John,  284. 

MacKinnon,  Rt.  Rev.  Colin  Francis,  198. 

McMaster,  146,  269,  270. 

McQuaid,  Bishop,  282,  285,  297. 

Madrid,  348. 

Maes,  Rt.  Rev.  Camillus  P.,  13*16;  at 
Third  Plenary  Council,  126;  death  of, 

125,  225, 

Magazines,  Catholic  Historical,  117, 

126. 

Magliano,  Rev.  Pamfilo  de,  O.  F.  M.,  226. 

Magri,  Rev.  Joseph,  D.  D.,  87*9. 

Maine  Catholic  Historical  Magazine , 
352*3. 

Maine,  Catholic  History  of,  174;  Cath- 
olic population  of,  353 ; Father 
Pierre  Biard  in,  272;  Father  Rale  in, 
164*174;  missionary  activity  in,  164; 
three  historical  events  of,  353. 

Maldonado,  Rt.  Rev.  Pedro  de  Reyna, 
131. 

Mandonnet,  P.,  O.  P.,  105. 

Manosca,  Rt.  Rev.  Juan  de,  131. 

Mar&hal,  Most  Rev.  Ambrose,  Account 
to  Propaganda  (1818),  439-53;  Fath- 
er Badin  to,  315;  protests  erection 
of  Richmond  Diocese,  368;  sketch  of, 
373. 

Marquette,  Father,  S.J.,  273. 

Martinez,  Garcia,  49. 

Martyrology,  American,  necessity  of, 
233;  references  for,  480. 

Maryland,  and  Religious  Liberty,  231; 
Catholic  colony  of,  19,  272;  Catholic 
missionaries,  in,  23;  Church  in,  de- 
scription of  (1679),  479;  conversion 
of  Indians  in,  272;  early  conversions 
in,  271;  Father  Andrew  White,  S.  J., 
in,  272;  Fenwicks  of,  18,  29;  Jour- 
nal quoted,  428 ; Lords  Baltimore 
and  Catholic  missions  in,  69;  mis- 
sions of,  27,  69 ; persecution  of  Cath- 
olics in,  277;  Fiscataways,  Tayac, 
Emperor  of,  in,  274;  Register  of 
Franciscan  missions  in,  482. 

Massachusetts,  Catholic  Indians  in, 
279;  Catholics  in,  484. 

Matanzas,  Diocese  of,  135. 

Materials,  Historical,  114,  118. 

Matignon,  Abbd,  161. 

Matthews,  V.  Rev.  Wm.,  Vicar-General 
Apostolic  of  Philadelphia,  369. 

Mauritius,  Archives  of  Island  of,  253. 

Maysi,  Cape  (Cuba),  128. 

Mazzuchelli,  Father  Samuel  Charles, 
O.  P.,  210-12. 

Meaux,  Vicomte  de,  357. 

Meiachkawat,  Charles,  Indian  catechist, 
168. 


Meier,  Joseph  H.,  299*304. 

Membre,  Father  Zenobius,  16. 

Memphis  (Tenn.),  Catholic  Church  in, 
229. 

Menard,  Father  R£n6,  273. 

Menendez,  108. 

Messagero  Bemanal , El,  265. 

Merced,  Order  of,  La,  131. 

Merced,  Church  of  La  (Havana),  134. 

Mercedarians,  hospitium  of  (Havana), 
134. 

Mercy,  Sisters  of  (Hartford),  148;  Sis- 
ters of  (Providence),  156. 

Methodists,  318. 

Methodology,  10,  234,  235,  236,  237, 
238,  359. 

Metropolitan,  266. 

Metropolitan  Catholic  Almanac  and 
Laity's  Directory,  301. 

Mexico  City,  351;  Archives  of,  352. 

Meza,  Rt.  Rev.  Bernardo  de,  O.  P.,  130. 

Michigan,  early  conversions  in,  280; 
erection  of  Vicariate  of,  372. 

Michigan  Essay  and  Impartial  Obser- 
ver, first  American  Catholic  news- 
paper, 263-4. 

Middleton,  Very  Rev.  Thos.,  O.  S.  A., 
and  the  American  Catholic  Histori- 
cal Society  (Philadelphia),  117,  435- 
6;  on  errata  in  the  Catholic  His- 
torical Review,  477-8;  skilled  his- 
torical writer,  483. 

Miege,  Rt.  Rev.  John  B.,  8.  J.,  388. 

Miles,  Bishop  (Nashville),  176. 

Milwaukee,  Province  of,  368. 

Minnesota  History  Bulletin,  235. 

Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review, 
354,  485. 

Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Society, 
Proceedings  of,  352. 

Mission  House,  the  Apostolic,  225. 

Missions,  Acadian,  167;  California, 
273;  (California)  The  Miracle,  486; 
Capuchin,  archives  of,  109-10;  Fran- 
ciscan, in  California,  30;  Jesuit 
(Maryland),  106;  Rocky  Mountain 
(De  Smet),  178;  see  also  Indians, 
missionary  work  among. 

Missionaries,  first  martyred,  in  the 
United  States,  273;  Flemish,  in  Am- 
erica, 14-16;  first  Franciscan  in  New 
World,  226. 

Missionary  Society  of  the  Most  Pre- 
cious Blood,  Centenary  of,  483-4. 

Missouri,  Bishop  Barron’s  confirmation 
tour  in,  183;  German  Catholics  of, 
178;  on  the  Mission  in,  226;  Test 
Oath,  226. 

Mixed  marriages,  in  California,  35. 

Mobile,  Diocese  of,  368. 

Modockewando,  Sagamore  chief,  daugh- 
ter of,  274. 

Moeller,  Charles,  236;  Jean,  236. 
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Mohawks,  273. 

Molyneux,  Father,  424-5. 

Mommsen,  237. 

Monaghan,  Rt.  Rev  J.  J.,  378. 

Monod,  113,  234. 

Monroe  (Mich.),  125. 

Montana,  274. 

Monterey,  Bishop  of,  372;  Diocese  of, 
32;  Dominican  Sisters  in,  32;  subject 
to  Holy  See,  371. 

Montiel,  Rt.  Rev.  Juan  de,  131. 

Montgomery,  Samuel  L.  and  Stephen 
H.,  Dominican  missionaries  of  Ken- 
tucky, 312. 

Montmorency-Laval,  Francois  de,  first 
Bishop  of  Quebec,  13. 

Montreal,  consecration  of  Bishop  Blan- 
chet  of,  187. 

Moody,  Captain,  164. 

Mooney,  James,  230. 

Moore,  Rt.  Rev.  John,  378. 

Moreau  de  Saint-M£ry,  357. 

Morel  de  Santa  Cruz,  Rt.  Rev.  Pedro 
Agostin,  136. 

Movement,  anti-Catholic,  in  United 
States,  258-270;  Native- American,  de- 
scription of,  357 ; Oxford,  in  America, 
271. 

Mrak,  Father,  186. 

Mullen,  Father,  160. 

Murphy,  Father  Edward,  163. 

Museum,  National  Catholic,  at  Wash- 
ington, necessity  of,  118. 

Naples,  death  of  Concanen  at,  311. 

Narantsouak,  167,  170. 

Narvaez,  Panfilo  de,  129. 

Nashville  (Tenn.),  Church  in  (1842), 
176;  erection  of  See  of,  369. 

Natchez,  erection  of  See  of,  369. 

Natchitoches,  erection  of  Diocese  of, 
372. 

Naugatuck  (Conn.),  St.  Francis  Church 
in,  163. 

Navarrete,  38,  42,  44,  48,  49. 

Navigators,  Catholic,  278. 

Navy,  Convert  Sons  of  the,  271. 

Neale,  Rt.  Rev.  Leonard,  second  Arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore,  311,  369;  and 
Concanen,  409;  sketch  of,  373. 

Nebraska,  early  Indian  history  of,  109; 
Lincoln,  Diocese  of,  108. 

Nerinckx,  Father  Charles,  and  Bishop 
Flaget,  312;  and  Father  Badin,  315; 
Life  of,  136,  225. 

Netherlands,  Province  of,  14. 

Neumann,  Rt.  Rev.  John  N.,  C.  SS.  R., 
in  Philadelphia,  354;  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  288. 

Newark,  erection  of  Diocese  of,  372. 

New  England,  Abnaki  Indians  in,  168; 
burning  for  witchcraft  in,  356; 
Church  in,  description  of  (1679),  479; 


conversions  in,  279-80;  first  Mass 
celebrated  in  (1604),  272. 

New  France,  13,  15;  Pioneers  of,  164. 

New  Hampshire,  conversion  of  Barber 
family  in,  280;  intolerance  in,  437; 
the  Abnakis  in,  169. 

New  Hartford  (Conn.),  Immaculate 
Conception  Church  of,  163. 

New  Haven  (Conn.),  Christian  Broth- 
ers at,  160;  Church  in,  150,  157,  163. 

New  Mexico,  Church  in,  description  of 
(1679),  480;  erection  of  Vicariate  of, 
371. 

New  Milford  (Conn.),  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s  Church  in,  163. 

New  Orleans,  Archiepiscopal  See  of, 
371;  destruction  of  archives  at,  64; 
Diocese  of,  317;  Province  of,  368. 

Newspapers,  in  Maryland,  444;  Biblio- 
graphy of  American,  483;  Catholic, 
258-76. 

New  York,  an  early  page  in  the  Cath- 
olic history  of,  68-77 ; Catholic 

Church  in,  289;  Catholic  worship  in 
(1789),  69;  Concanen,  first  Bishop  of, 
311;  400-421;  early  Catholic  journal- 
ism in,  263;  early  conversions  in, 
278;  English  Colony  in,  14;  Free- 
man's Journal , 266;  French  Catho- 
lics in  city  of,  433;  French  Church 
in,  434;  German  Catholics  in  city  of, 
431-3;  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in,  284,  485;  Province  of,  368; 
religious  liberty  in,  231;  Rufus  King 
and  the  Irish  in,  262;  St.  Peter’s 
Church  in  the  city  of,  69;  the 
United  States  Catholic  Historical  So- 
ciety of,  437. 

Nicaragua,  See  of,  136. 

Noza,  Father  Marcus  de,  O.  F.  M.,  273. 

Norfolk,  schism  in,  163,  449-50. 

Norridgewock,  164,  171,  172. 

North  America,  British,  302;  first 
printing  press  in,  350;  Flemish  Fran- 
ciscan missionaries  in,  126. 

North  Carolina,  Vicariate  of,  372,  379. 

Northrop,  Rt.  Rev.  H.  P.,  376,  379. 

Northwest,  origin  and  growth  of  Cath- 
olic Church  in,  355. 

Notes  on  the  Catholic  Church  in  Flor - 

, ida,  108. 

Notley,  Thomas,  233. 

Notre  Dame,  Sisters  of  (New  Haven), 
160. 

Notre  Dame,  University  of,  117;  Cath- 
olic Archives  of  America  in,  64;  Ed- 
wards Collection  in,  275;  Library  of, 
270;  Museum  of,  118. 

Nova  Scotia,  164. 

Novelists,  list  of  American,  232. 

Numismatics,  238. 

Nuns,  Discalced  Carmelite  (Havana), 
135;  Dominican,  103. 
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Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate,  in  Alas- 
ka, 385. 

O'Brien,  Father  Edward  J.,  163. 

Ocampo,  Sebastian  de,  128. 

O’Cavanagh,  Rev.  Bernard,  148,  152. 

O’Connell,  Rt.  Rev.  Denis  J.,  375. 

O’Connor,  John,  284. 

O’Connor,  Rt.  Rev.  Michael,  activity  in 
Pittsburgh,  188;  and  historical  stu- 
dies, 435. 

O’Daniel,  Rev.  V.  F.,  O.  P.,  17,  29, 
305-19,  400-21. 

O’Dea,  Rt.  Rev.  Edward,  383. 

Odin,  Bishop,  179,  180. 

O’Donovan,  Jeremiah,  358. 

Office,  Public  Record  (London),  116. 

Official  Catholic  Directory , 299-304. 

O’Flynn,  Father,  O.  M.  Cap.,  312. 

O’Gorman,  Father  Michael,  284. 

Ohio,  Catholic  Church  in,  27,  316;  Do- 
minicans in,  32;  missions  in,  17,  27, 
186,  280. 

Ohio  Valley  Catholic  Historical  Soci- 
ety, history  of,  435-38. 

Old  Residents  Association  of  Pitts- 
burgh, 438. 

Olivier,  Rev.  Donatian,  317. 

Olmos,  Rev.  Andres  de,  273. 

O’Neill,  Scannell,  271. 

Opposition,  Federalist,  to  Church, 
259. 

Oratorians  of  St.  Philip  Neri  (Hava- 
na), 134. 

Order,  Franciscan,  origins  of,  in  Amer- 
ica, 226. 

Orders,  Religious,  in  America,  110. 

Ordinations,  by  Marshal,  452. 

Ordo,  Baltimore,  Propaganda’s  excep- 
tion to,  452;  complete  set  of,  194; 
first  in  United  States  published  1801, 
299. 

Oregon,  and  Quebec,  379;  Canadians  in, 
ask  for  priest,  379;  Church  in 
(1846),  182,  274. 

Oregon  City,  Diocese  of,  381-2;  founder 
of,  281;  Most  Rev.  F.  N.  Blanchet, 
Archbishop  of,  182;  Province  of,  367, 
371,  379-385. 

O’Reilly,  Father  Bernard,  294. 

O’Reilly,  John  Boyle,  270. 

O’Reilly,  Rev.  William,  160. 

Orth,  Most  Rev.  Bertram,  382-3. 

Ould,  Dom,  O.  S.  B.,  140. 

Overbrook,  St.  Charles  Seminary,  In- 
dew of  Historical  Pamphlets  in  li- 
brary of,  118. 

Pacific,  steamship,  the  ill-fated,  159. 

Pacifique,  Rev.  P.,  365. 

Padilla,  Father  Juan  de,  early  mission- 
ary,  273;  labors  of,  273. 

Palacios,  Rt.  Rev.  J.  G.  de,  132. 

Paleography,  9,  238. 


Palladino,  352. 

Palmer,  Raymund,  O.P.,  17,  18,  20,  21, 

22. 

Palos,  40. 

Panawaniske  (Oldtown),  church  of  St. 
Ann  at,  274. 

Papers,  the  Margry,  109. 

Parish,  methods  of  writing  history  of 
a,  481-2. 

Parkman,  165,  167,  169-70,  171,  233. 

Parochial  School  System,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  287. 

Pasco  County,  Fla.,  St.  Joseph’s  Colony 
in,  108. 

Pastoral  Letter,  first  west  of  the  Al- 
leghenies (1827),  65. 

Pastorius,  422. 

Patriot  and  Shield,  263. 

Paul  III,  Pope,  and  the  Separation  of 
New  Spain,  351. 

Paulist  Fathers,  conversions,  work  of, 
281. 

Payne,  Rev.  Raymond,  S.  T.  B.,  51,  175. 

Penal ver.  Bishop,  papers  of,  destroyed 
at  New  Orleans,  64. 

Pellentz,  S.  J.,  Father,  229. 

Penn,  William,  religious  tolerance  of, 
279. 

Pennsylvania,  Catholic  Church  in,  aid- 
ed by  Sir  John  Janes,  69;  Catholic 
history  of,  279;  Catholics  of  Goshen- 
hoppen,  194 ; early  conversions  in, 
278;  western,  establishment  of  Cath- 
olic faith  in,  191. 

Periodicals,  Catholic,  269 ; Catholic  and 
non-Catholic,  114;  formation  of  Ir- 
ish, 262;  early  Irish  Catholic,  262; 
Spanish,  264. 

Pcnsco,  Ignatius  Cardinal,  as  Bishop 
of  Savannah,  377. 

Persecution,  of  Catholics,  277-79. 

Philadelphia,  28,  194,  195,  262,  264, 
265,  269,  279,  285,  302;  academies  in, 
436;  archdiocese  of,  372;  archives  of 
the  American  Catholic  Historical  So- 
ciety, by  Rev.  William  L.  Lallou, 
193;  Bishop  of,  311;  bishopric  of, 
proposed,  316;  delay  in  appointing 
Bishop  of,  453;  Diocese  of,  229; 
early  Catholic  journalism  in,  263; 
erection  of  See  of,  310;  German  Cath- 
olics in,  423-28;  Hogan  Schism  and 
Catholic  journalism,  267 ; journals  of, 
267;  Province  of,  368;  register  of 
Catholic  churches  and  clergy  of,  302; 
Rt.  Rev.  Michael  Egan,  0.  S.  F.,  first 
Bishop  of,  310,  311;  Vicar-general  of, 
437. 

Philology,  235;  Christian,  equivalent  to 
Patrology,  360;  definition  of,  360; 
works  on  general,  360;  works  on, 
special,  360. 

Philosophy,  235;  Scholasticism,  359. 
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Picpus  Fathers,  in  California,  32. 

Pilot , Boston,  establishment  of  ( 1837 ) , 
266. 

Pioneer  efforts  in  Catholic  journalism 
in  the  United  States  (1809-1840), 
268-270. 

Pirenne,  113,  114,  119. 

Piscataway,  language,  grammar  of, 
272. 

Piscataway,  Md.,  26. 

Pittsburgh,  357;  Diocese  of,  181,  189$ 
erection  of  See  of,  369;  history  of 
Catholicity  in,  436;  letters  from, 
188;  Redemptorist  of,  account  by, 
189. 

Pius  VII,  Bishop  Flaget’s  Report  of  the 
Diocese  of  Bardstown  to,  305-19; 
Bulls:  Pontifici  Muneria  and  Ew  de- 
Mto  postoralm  officio , of,  310. 

Pius  IX,  and  American  College 
(Rome),  196. 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  296;  plan  of  Bishop 
Hughes  for  Diocese  of,  296. 

Plaza,  Bartholoml  de  la.  Bishop  of  San- 
tiago de  Cuba,  131. 

Plowden,  Father  Charles,  and  Bishop 
Carroll,  250. 

Ponce  de  Leon,  landing  of,  271. 

Population,  Catholic,  148,  164,  155,  162; 
of  Rochester,  284;  Indian  and  col- 
ored, 133. 

Portland,  erection  of  Diocese  of,  372. 

Porto  Rico,  Bishop  of,  135. 

Port  Tobacco,  Md.,  22,  23,  25,  27. 

Power,  Rev.  John,  300. 

Prairie  du  Roclier,  III.,  317. 

Premir,  Adam,  423,  427. 

Premonstratensians,  in  Wisconsin,  183. 

Presbyterians,  318. 

Priesthood,  American,  and  historical 
study,  11. 

Priests,  Catalogue  of  Baltimore,  453; 
chronological  list  of  (West  Virginia), 
229;  first  Dominican,  26;  first  Mexi- 
can secular,  31;  Marshals  criticism 
on  Irish,  in  America,  445-46;  pioneer, 
of  North  America,  64,  78-9. 

Primacy,  Baltimore  as,  371. 

Prince  George  County,  Md.,  25. 

Priory,  St.  Rose’s  (Ky.),  275. 

Propaganda,  archives  of,  400,  401,  402, 
407,  408,  421,  439-53  passim;  ar- 
chives, original,  in,  196;  College  of, 
412;  Congregation  of,  369,  371,  385, 
410,  416;  Marshal’s  Account  to, 
439-53. 

Propagation , Oeuvre  de  la,  17,  27. 

Prost,  Father,  C.  SS.  R.,  288. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Bishop  Tyler  trans- 
fers residence  from  Hartford  to,  154; 
consecration  of  Bishop  McFarland  at, 
160;  erection  of  See  of  (1872),  160; 
Sisters  of  Mercy  in,  156. 


Protestant  ( anti -Catholic  newspaper), 
maliciousness  of,  266;  seventy- three 
Calvinistic  parsons  of  the,  266. 

Publication,  Methods  of,  237. 

Publications,  Historical,  American 
Catholic  Historical  Researches , 409, 
413,  414. 

Purcell,  Archbishop  J.  B.,  182-183,  197; 
Barnabo,  Cardinal,  letter  to,  196; 
Baraabo,  Cardinal,  translation  of  let- 
ter to,  198;  report  of,  to  Leopoldine 
Association  (1843),  177. 

Purcell  Collection,  Some  Papers  from, 
196. 

Purchase,  Gadsden,  228. 

Puritanism,  evidences  of,  150. 

Puritans,  in  Maryland,  272. 

Quakers,  318. 

Quarrantotti,  and  Archbishop  Carroll, 
311. 

Quarter,  Bishop,  177-180,  183. 

Quebec,  Alexander  VII  and  first  bishop 
of,  13;  Archives  de  la  Province  de, 
165;  bishop  of,  15,  16,  379;  erection 
of  diocese  of,  372;  relations  of  Rale 
with,  166-70. 

Quincy,  erection  of  Diocese  of,  118,  372. 

Quinn,  Dean,  232. 

Quinn,  Father  Thomas,  army  chaplain, 
160. 

Quinn,  Patrick,  287. 

Quiroga,  Vasco  de,  49. 

Raffeiner,  Father  John,  285,  286,  432; 
in  New  Orleans,  433;  Vicar-General 
of  Germans  in  New  York,  433. 

Raisin  River,  318. 

Rainer,  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor,  of  Milwau- 
kee, 175. 

Rale,  Father  Sebastian,  S.J.,  and  the 
Canadian  Indians,  172;  and  the  Eng- 
lish Colonists,  172-4;  Apostle  of  the 
Abnaki  Indians,  164-76;  handwriting 
of,  164;  in  Quebec,  166,  168;  letters 
of,  164,  172;  missionary  activity  of, 
173;  monument  of,  erected  by  Bishop 
Fenwick  (1838),  173;  murder  of,  by 
English,  173;  pravers  and  prophecy 
for  destruction  of,  165;  reasons  for 
his  opposition  to  English,  174. 

Ramirez  de  Salamanca,  Miguel,  130. 

Raymond,  Henry  Jarvis,  270. 

Readings  in  American  Church  History, 
necessity  of,  476-7. 

Rebellion,  Irish,  failure  of,  260. 

Recollects,  Franciscan,  15. 

Records , American  Catholic  Historical 
Society  (Philadelphia),  65,  126,  354, 
423,  435. 

Records  and  Studies,  United  Staten 
Catholic  historical  (New  York),  148. 
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Redemptorists,  in  America,  189,  287*8, 
295;  English,  141. 

Reily,  John,  106,  107-9. 

Relations,  Jesuit,  166-8,  172. 

Religious  Houses,  Archives  of,  275. 

Rese,  Rev.  Frederick,  52. 

Research,  Catholic  historical,  193. 

Researches , American  Catholic  Histori- 
cal ( Philadelphia ) , 154-5,  165,  189, 
430,  432,  435. 

Reusens,  117. 

Reuter,  Rev.  Wm.,  429;  and  the  Ger- 
man schism  in  Baltimore,  430. 

Revue  Historique , 10,  234. 

Review,  American  Catholic  Quarterly, 
238. 

Review,  American  Ecclesiastical,  350. 

Review,  American  Historical,  10,  113. 

Review,  Brownson’s,  145. 

Review,  Catholic  Historical,  see 
Catholic  Historical  Review. 

Revolution,  American,  265. 

Reynolds,  Rt.  Rev.  Ignatius,  376. 

Rezek,  Rev.  A.  J.,  LL.  D.,  51,  175,  176, 
179,  182,  183,  185,  188-9,  359-74. 

Rhode  Island,  153,  160,  162. 

Ribeiro’s  Map,  149. 

Ribourde,  Father  Gabriel  de  la,  16. 

Richard,  Rev.  Gabriel,  264,  318. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  15. 

Richmond,  bishops  of,  374-5;  erection 
of  See  of,  374;  suppression  of  See  of, 
369. 

Rights  of  Catholics,  attacks  upon,  265. 

Riley,  Historic  Series  of,  229. 

Riordan,  Archbishop,  229. 

Rios,  Francisco  Bernardo  Alonso  de  los. 
Bishop  of  Santiago,  131. 

Riots,  original  pamphlets  on  anti-Cath- 
olic,  194. 

Rites,  Sacred  Congregation  of,  367. 

Robes,  Black,  274. 

Robin,  Abbe,  in  French  army  in  United 
States,  161. 

Rochambeau,  army  of,  151. 

Roche  de  Daillon,  Father  Joseph  de  la, 
273. 

Rochemonteix,  Rev.  Camille  de,  S.J., 
165. 

Rochester,  Nathaniel,  282. 

Rochester  (N.  Y.) , Canadian  and 
French  Catholics  in,  291;  Catholic 
beginnings  in  the  Diocese  of,  282- 
298;  Church  in,  155,  282-298;  erec- 
tion of  Diocese  of,  297;  first  paro- 
chial schools  in,  287;  German  Cath- 
olics in,  291 ; plan  of  Bishop  Hughes 
for  Diocese  of,  296;  Redemptorists 
in,  288;  Rev.  Antony  Count  Berenyi 
in,  295;  scourge  of  cholera  in,  286. 

Rocky  Mountains,  missions  among,  186, 
273. 

Roman  and  Italian  Archives,  348. 


Rome,  American  College,  196-198;  Do- 
minican Master-General,  Archives  of, 
in,  17,  26,  27,  28;  necessity  of  an 
American  Catholic  Historical  Insti- 
tute in,  116. 

Rooney,  James  A.,  149-163,  271. 

Rosati,  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph,  C.  M.,  52-9, 
277,  385-6. 

Rouen,  Archbishop  of,,  jurisdiction  of, 
in  United  States,  14. 

Rowland,  Dr.  Dunbar,  352. 

Rubin,  Very  Rev.  Jose  Maria  Gonz&les, 
O.  F.  M.,  31. 

Rune  Stone,  Kensington,  484-5. 

Russell,  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Wm.,  17,  19. 

Ryswick,  treaty  of,  168. 

Sacrament,  Blessed,  lesser  frequency 
of  exposition  of,  in  Cuba,  132. 

Sadlier’s  Directory , 302-304. 

St.  Augustine,  Diocese  of,  372,  378-379; 
documents  in  Cathedral  of,  108. 

St.  Bonaventure’s  College,  226. 

St.  Dominic,  Order  of,  see  Dominicans. 

Salute  Croix,  island  of,  272. 

St.  Jerome,  Dominican  University  of 
(Havana),  136. 

Saint  Joseph,  erection  of  Diocese  of, 
387. 

St.  Louis,  and  the  Baltimore  Ordo,  452; 
bishops  of,  52,  179;  Diocese  of,  196, 
277,  319,  358;  German  Catholics  in, 
175,  183;  Province  of,  367,  385-389. 

St.  Mary ’8  Landing,  276. 

St.  Mary's  County  (Md.),  22. 

Saint-M4ry,  Moreau  de,  82-85. 

Saint  Omer,  College  of,  249,  350. 

St.  Paul,  Archdiocese  of,  355;  Catholic 
Historical  Society  of,  365;  erection 
of  Diocese  of  371;  Province  of,  368. 

St.  Peter’s,  Old  (New  York),  72,  278. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Daughters  of 
Charity  of,  316;  Society  of,  reorgan- 
ization, 487. 

St.  Vincent’s  (Pa.),  early  days  of  Ben- 
edictine Community  at,  189. 

Saints,  Calendar  of  American,  233. 

Saladin,  a French  nun,  dispensation 
for,  418. 

Salle,  Robert  de  la,  and  Frontenac,  13. 

Salzbacher,  Rev.  Dr.  Jos.,  177,  180,  357. 

Sanchez,  Rev.  Francisco,  O.  F.  M.,  33, 
34. 

Sanderl,  Father  Simon,  and  trustees  of 
St.  Joseph’s  Church,  Rochester,  288- 
89. 

San  Diego,  missions  in,  34,  280. 

Sandwich  Islands,  32. 

San  Francisco,  Archdiocese  of,  33-35, 
232,  372;  Province  of,  368. 

San  Juan  de  Dios,  Hospital  of  (Hava- 
na), 134. 

San  Joed  (Cal.),  31. 
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Santa  Barbara,  archives  of,  34;  mis- 
sion of,  33. 

Santa  Catalina,  136. 

Santa  Fe,  erection  of  Diocese  of,  372. 
Santa  Hermandad,  and  Columbus,  38- 

50. 

Santangel,  Luis  de,  44,  48,  49,  50. 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  Armendariz,  131; 
Bishop  Alarcon  of,  131;  Bishop  Ca- 
bezas,  131;  Cervantes,  131. 

Santo  Domingo,  Bishops  of,  130,  135- 
136;  Church  in,  128,  129-30,  132. 
Sarmiento,  Diego  de,  130. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  diocese  of,  189,  198. 
Savannah,  Diocese  of,  376-77 ; erection 
of  Diocese  of,  371. 

S&vine,  Father,  317. 

Scannell,  Rt.  Rev.  Richard,  389. 
Schaefer,  Rev.  Dr.,  355. 

Schaeffer,  Rev.  Peter,  312. 

Schism,  Hogan,  see  Hogan  Schism. 
Schmettau  (alias  of  Father  Gallitzin), 
192. 

Schmidt  ( alias  of  Father  Gallitzin), 
192. 

Schneider,  Father  Theodore,  423. 
Schools,  Brothers  of  the  Christian,  143. 
Schools,  Catholic,  Hymns  for,  141; 

Songs  for,  141,  142,  146. 

Schuyler,  Rev.  H.  C.,  164-74. 

Schwab,  Charles  H.,  192. 

Science,  Historical,  Departments  of,  9. 
Sciences,  Auxiliary,  see  Auxiliary  Sci- 
ences. 

Scranton,  Diocese  of,  372. 

Scripture  and  History,  7. 

Sects,  non-Catholic,  sketch  of  history 
of,  357. 

Sedella,  Father  Antoine,  110. 

Seelos,  Father  F.  X.,  354. 

Seghers,  Most  Rev.  Charles,  martyred 
in  Alaska,  382. 

Seminar,  American  Church  History,  at 
Catholic  University  of  America,  10, 

51,  257,  354,  480-1. 

Seminary,  Marist,  225;  Nashotah,  Con- 
vert sons  of,  271;  St.  Francis',  175. 
Seneca  Falls  (N.  Y.),  289. 

Series  Episcoporum  (Gams),  15,  351. 
Seton,  Mother,  278,  443. 

Settlement,  McGuire’s,  279. 

Settlements,  Jamestown  and  Puritan, 
276. 

Settlers,  early  Puritan,  279. 

Seville,  Archdiocese  of,  351;  Archives 
of  the  Indies  in,  109,  116. 

Shahan,  Rt.  Rev.  T.  J.,  6-12,  125,  150. 
Shamrock  or  Hibernian  Chronicle , 262- 
63. 

Shanahan,  Rev.  Edmund,  S.  T.  D.,  on 
Catholic  conception  of  History,  350. 
Shea,  John  Gilmary,  13,  15,  16,  51,  68, 
165,  233,  271,  285,  286,  311,  312,  349, 


362,  363,  368,  371,  380,  388,  400,  401, 
408,  424,  430,  431,  433,  434,  439,  449, 
451. 

Shea  Transcripts  (Georgetown  Univer- 
sity), 69-70,  439. 

Shepherd  of  the  Valley , 266. 

Shields,  General  James,  485. 

Shine,  Rev.  Michael  A.,  108. 

Sigillography,  238. 

Silva,  Jose  Ruiz,  69. 

Simancas,  Archives  of,  348. 

Sisters,  Franciscan,  Provinces  of,  226. 

Sisters  of  Charity  (Emmitsburg),  442. 

Slave  Trade,  Columbus  and  the,  40. 

Smith  (alias  of  Father  Gallitzin),  192. 

Smith,  Walter  George,  LL.  D.,  191. 

Societies,  Diocesan  Historical,  necessity 
of,  348. 

Society  of  Jesus,  and  early  conversions 
to  Church  in  America,  272;  archives 
of,  Maryland  Province,  23-28,  249, 
272-4;  at  “ Amnoscoggin,”  168;  at 
Georgetown,  442;  Catalogue  of  Mary- 
land, 195;  German  Province  of,  423; 
in  Alaska,  385;  in  California,  30-32; 
in  Cuba,  136;  in  Maryland,  22;  in 
Vermont,  279 ; property  in  Maryland, 
Marshal’s  accusation,  446-7 ; re- 
establishment of,  319;  Relations , 164. 

Society,  Historical,  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  Catholics,  353. 

Songs  for  Catholic  Schools,  139. 

Sonoma,  280. 

Sources,  literary,  118;  monumental, 
118;  original,  114;  published,  117. 

South  Carolina,  265. 

Spain,  Charles  III  of,  petition  to,  by 
citizens  of  New  York,  69. 

Spain,  Colonies  of,  128. 

Spalding,  Most  Rev.  Martin,  seventh 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  sketch  of, 
374. 

Springfield  (Ky.),  St.  Rose’s  Domini- 
can Priory  at,  275,  277. 

Springfield  (111.),  requests  bishop,  369. 

Stamford  (Conn.),  Irish  sold  at 
(1764),  150. 

Stead,  Mr.  and  the  anti-Catholic  riot 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  156. 

Steele,  Sir  Richard  (Bishop  Hoadly) 
translation  of  Cerri’s  Relazione , 478- 
80. 

Steinmayer  (Farmer),  Father,  8. J., 
229. 

" Strong  Box,”  Rale's,  172. 

Suarez,  Rt.  Rev.  Juan,  0.  F.  M.,  first 
Bishop  of  Florida  (1527),  130. 

Sulpicians,  14,  272,  318;  Herbermann 
on,  482;  in  Baltimore,  439-53  pas- 
sim; in  Emmitsburg,  439-53  passim. 

Synod,  first  Albany,  161;  first  Califor- 
nia, 30-37;  first  Cuban,  132. 

Syracuse,  Catholics  in,  286. 
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Tablet  (London),  227. 

Talbot,  Bishop,  of  London  District,  re- 
fuses to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  Am- 
erica, 368. 

Taylor,  Deodat,  152. 

Teg&kouita,  Catherine,  274. 

Telegraph , The  Catholic , 195. 

Temperance  Society,  Hibernian  (Roch- 
ester), 291. 

Tennessee,  Catholic  families  in,  316; 
Dominicans  in,  32;  Father  Bad  in  vi- 
sited, 316. 

Texas,  Catholic  History  of,  351; 
Church  in,  179;  Franciscans  in,  273; 
Vicariate  Apostolic  of,  370. 

Thayer,  Rev.  John,  convert,  279. 

The  baud,  Rev.  Augustus  J.,  148,  150. 

Theology  and  the  historical  sciences, 
359 

Thwaites,  Reuben  Gold,  95-6,  164,  228. 

Tihen,  Rt.  Rev.  J.  H.,  on  the  Unity 
of  History,  230. 

Timon,  Rt.  Rev.  John,  155,  160,  184, 
187,  282,  284-5,  287-89. 

Toledo,  358. 

Torre,  Nicholas  de  la,  131. 

Traditions,  Icelandic,  40. 

Trinidad,  129. 

Troy,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  friend  of 
Concanen,  250,  406,  408,  409. 

Trusteeism,  evils  of,  448-50,  482;  in 
Geneva,  290;  in  New  York,  289-91; 
in  Rochester,  285-91  passim. 

Truth-Teller , 263. 

Tuite,  Rev.  Wm.  R.,  O.  P.,  312. 

Tyler,  Bishop,  153-59,  162-63,  180,  279. 

United  States,  anti-Catholic  Move- 
ments in,  226;  archives  in,  117; 
national  Catholic  archives  of,  116; 
archives,  national,  preservation  of, 
353-56 ; Bancroft's  History  of,  “ re- 
edition,"  226-7;  Capitol  of,  223; 
Catholic  education  in,  225;  Catholic 
Magazine , 17,  27,  64,  150;  Catholic 
Miscellany , 265;  Church  in,  27,  51, 
64,  108,  118,  182,  228,  261,  266,  271, 
273,  311;  development  of  Catholicity 
in,  10;  Dioceses  in,  302;  Dominican 
activities  in,  24,  29;  ecclesiastical 
history  of,  51,  117,  119,  237,  299; 
first  Catholic  Bishop  of,  249;  German 
Catholics  in,  357;  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  Catholicity  in,  348; 
gTowth  of  national  Catholic  Churches 
in,  422-34;  Hierarchy  in,  367-89; 
history  of  catechetical  Literature  in, 
112;  Leopoldine  Association  in,  51- 
63,  175-191;  origin  and  progress  of 
Catholicity  in,  193;  priority  of  re- 
ligious freedom  in,  231;  problems  of 
Catholicity  in,  348;  Redemptorist 
missions  in,  182;  religious  orders  in, 


109;  rise  of  National  Catholic 
Churches  in,  422-34. 

Universities,  archives  of,  275;  English 
and  American,  104;  and  Colleges, 
non-Catholic,  224. 

University,  Catholic,  of  America, 
sketch  of,  225. 

University,  Columbia,  278. 

University,  Georgetown,  29,  275,  357, 
358;  see  also  Georgetown  College. 

University,  Leland  Stanford,  233. 

Urango,  Fernando  de,  130. 

Utica  (N.  Y.),  Catholics  in,  152,  161; 
German  Church  in,  294. 

Utrecht,  treaty,  169,  171. 

Valdes,  Rt.  Rev.  Geronimo  de,  135. 

Valiev,  Cumberland,  Redemptorists  in, 
354* 

Van  Buren,  358. 

Vancouver  Island,  Diocese  of,  382-83. 

Van  Der  Heyden,  Rev.  J.,  198. 

Van  de  Velde,  Father,  183. 

Van  de  Vyver,  Rt.  Rev.  A.,  Bishop  of 
Richmond,  375. 

Van  Doninck,  20. 

Varela,  Father,  265. 

Vaudreuil,  M.,  164,  171. 

Vega  y Cancino,  Rt.  Rev.  Juan  Lazo  de 
la,  O.  F.  M.,  135. 

Velasquez,  Diego,  128-29,  130. 

Verelst,  Rev.  Bartholomew,  0.  F.  M., 
350-51. 

Vermont,  Barber  family  of,  153,  353; 
early  conversions  in,  279. 

Vernon,  Captain  John,  150. 

Verot,  Rt.  Rev.  Augustine,  377-8. 

Verrazano,  voyages  of,  149,  278. 

Verwyst,  51,  179-190  passim. 

Vicar- Apostolic  of  London,  jurisdiction 
over  American  clergy  of,  368. 

Vienna,  Leopoldine  Association  of,  68. 

Villagra,  352. 

Villapando  y Talavera,  Rt.  Rev.  Ber- 
nardino de,  130. 

Vincennes,  erection  of  See  of,  369; 
Poste,  198,  280,  317,  358. 

Vincent,  John  Martin,  114. 

Virginia,  Catholics  in,  192,  272,  478-9. 

Virola,  Rev.  Maurice,  O.  S.  F.,  311. 

Virot,  Father  Claude  Francois,  S.  J., 
272. 

Visitation  Nuns  (Georgetown),  442. 

“W.  H.  K.,”  227. 

Wahrheitsfreund,  Der  ( Cincinnati ) , 
266. 

Walmesley,  Rt.  Rev.  Charles,  O.  S.  B., 
consecrates  Carroll  (Aug.  15,  1790), 
253. 

Walsh,  James  J.,  Sixty  Historical 
“ Don’t*,"  232. 

Walsh,  Rev.  Peter  W.,  153. 
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Walla  Walla,  Diocese  of,  186-86,  383. 

Wapeler,  Father,  S.  J.,  229. 

Wappeler,  Father  William,  423. 

War,  “ Dummers,”  171,  173;  chaplains 
in  Spanish,  15;  army  chaplains  in 
Civil,  199;  military  hospitals  in 
Civil,  229;  King  William’s,  Father 
Rale’s  mission  during,  167;  of  1812, 
318;  Queen  Anne’s,  168. 

Ward,  Rt.  Rev.  John,  388. 

Warde,  Mother  Mary  Xavier,  166. 

Washington  (D.  C.),  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion m,  115-16;  Dominican  Archives 
in,  21;  Dominican  House  of  Studies, 
20,  29. 

Watteaux,  Father  Melitho,  16. 

Wattenbach,  113. 

Webb,  17,  27,  312. 

Weeklies,  Irish  Catholic,  262. 

Weld  family,  archives  of,  248. 

Weld,  Cardinal  Thomas,  acolyte  at 
Consecration  of  Bishop  Carroll,  267. 

Western  Maryland,  Carmelites  in,  364. 

Westernport,  364. 

Westminster,  Archiepiscopal  Archives 
of,  69. 

West  Point,  Convert  Sons  of,  271. 

Wheeling,  erection  of  Diocese  of,  371; 
Diocese  of,  376. 

Whelan,  Rt.  Rev.  R.  V.,  bishop  of 
Richmond,  370,  375;  bishop  of  Wheel- 
ing, 176,  376. 

White,  Rev.  Andrew,  S.  J.,  272-74;  437. 

Whitefield,  George,  367. 

Whitfield,  Most  Rev.  James,  fourth 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore;  in  Balti- 
more, 445;  sketch  of,  373. 

Wichita,  Diocese  of,  389. 

Wiley,  Father  William,  ordained  in 
Baltimore  (1827),  153. 


William  HI,  and  Catholic  boys  of 
Maryland,  360. 

Willett,  Rev.  William  T.,  O.  P.,  312. 

Wilmington  (Del.),  Bishop  Becker  of, 
377-78;  Diocese  of,  378;  erection  of 
Diocese  of,  372. 

Wilpert,  9. 

Wilson,  Very  Rev.  Samul  T.,  O.  P.,  24, 
312. 

Windsor  Locks  (Conn.),  Catholics  at, 
152. 

Wisconsin,  Church  in,  181,  318;  Prae- 
monstratensian  Community  in,  183. 

Witte,  Rt.  Rev.  John  de,  O.P.,  first 
Bishop  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  130. 

Wood,  Most  Rev.  James  Frederick,  279. 

Woodley,  Father  Robert,  151,  162. 

World,  Catholic,  see  Catholic  World, 

Worship,  prohibition  of  public,  of 
Catholics,  278. 

Writers,  prejudices  of  anti-Catholic. 
232. 


Xaverian  Brothers,  158. 

Year  Book,  Dominican  (1913),  17,  20, 
22,  27,  29,  105. 

Young,  Rev.  Benjamin,  S.  J.,  29. 
Young,  Rt.  Rev.  Josue  Moody,  279. 
Young,  Very  Rev.  Nicholas  D.,  O.P., 
22,  29,  312. 

Zanesville  (Ohio),  Catholics  of,  66. 
Zeitschrift,  Byzantinische,  10. 

Zeug,  Sebastian,  293. 

Zocchi,  Rev.  N.,  444. 

Zumftrraga,  Most  Rev.  Juan  de,  350-51; 
Crivelli  on,  350. 

Zwierlein,  Rev.  Dr.  F.  J.,  282-298. 
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BOSTON  NEW  TORE  DALLA8 

CHICAOO  SAN  FRANCISCO  ATLANTA 
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Trinity  College 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


A Catholic  Institution 

FOR  THE 

Higk  er  Education  of  Women 


BEAUTIFULLY  LOCATED  IN  THE  IMMEDIATE 
VICINITY  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY 


Incorporated  under  tbe  Laws  of  tbe 
District  of  Columbia  with  full  powers 
to  confer  Collegiate  Degrees,  registered 
by  tbe  University  of  tbe  State  of 
New  York,  and  ranked  with  tbe  colleges 
of  tbe  First  Grade  by  tbe  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education 


Conducted  by  tbe— — 

SISTERS  OF  NOTRE  DAME  OF  NAMUR 


For  Particulars  Address 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  COLLEGE 
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The  Trinity  College 
Record 

Published  in 

FEBRUARY,  APRIL,  JUNE,  and  DECEMBER 

Under  the  direction  of  the 
Senior  Class 


MISS  CATHARINE  MOORMANN,  ’16 
Editor-in-Chief 


THE  RECORD  is  the  organ  of  the  student-body  at  Trinity  College, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Articles  contributed  by  alumnae,  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students  reflect  college  life  in  its  academic 
and  social  aspects. 


SUBSCRIPTION,  $1.00  YEARLY 


Address  all  communication!  to 
MISS  ANNA  M.  BRODDINE 
Record  Office,  Trinity  College 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C 
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j The  Federal  Equipment  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


High  Grade  Cabinet  ^iVork 


OFFICE,  LIBRARY.  SCHOOL 
LABORATORY  and  SPECIAL 

FURNITURE 


-FEDERAL”  LETTER  BOX  SYSTEMS 

Operated  by  Key  or  Automatic  Keyless  Locks  for 
the  Distribution  and  Privacy  of  Mail  and  Other 
Papers  in  Schools,  Colleges,  Cluhs  and  Institutions, 


Our  Plant  is  Equipped  with  Up-to-Date  and  Improved 
Machinery  and  Dry  Kilns.  Correspondence  Invited.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  send  a representative  at  any  time  to  consult 
with  parties  interested  in  any  of  our  products. 


Ihe  FEDERAL  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

General  Offices  and  Factory  CARLISLE,  PENNA. 
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The  Carroll  Electric  Co 


JOBBERS,  CONTRACTORS,  ENGINEERS 


ELECTRICAL  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 


TEST  OUR  SERVICE  ‘ 


514  12tL  Street,  N.  W. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Phone,  M.  7320—21. 


MATHER  &,  CO. 

Average  Adjusters  and  Insurance  Brokers 


PHILADELPHIA: 
226  WALNUT  STREET 


NEW  YORK: 

61  WALL  STREET 


BOSTON:  SEATTLE: 

33  BROAD  STREET  COLMAN  BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO  REPRESENTATIVE 
GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

312  California  Street 


National  Electrical  Supply  Co. 

Electrical,  Automobile  and 
. Machine  Supplies  . 


1328*30  New  York  Avenue 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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cIhe  Automatic  Refrigerating  Co. 

REFRIGERATING  and  ICE  MAKING 

MACHINERY 

WITH  AUTOMATIC  CONTROL 

Main  Office  and  Works:  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

An  “ Automatic  ” is  installed  in  the  Catholic  University 

cIke 

CATHOLIC  WORLD 

The  Oldest  Catholic  Magazine  In  Tie  United  States 

The  Catholic  World  presente  every  month 
capable  articles  on  matters  of  Catholic  interest. 

Among  its  contributors  are  the  best  known 
writers  of  America.  It  publishes  stories,  short 
and  long ; essays  ; poems,  and  notices  of  recent 
hooks.  If  you  wish  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
best  in  contemporaneous  Catholic  literature,  read 
The  Catholic  World. 

A sample  win  gladly  be  sent  an  request 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $3.00  A YEAR 

nrn  r*  .1  i*  tt  j i j 120-122  W.  60th  St. 

1 he  Liatholic  W orld  n«w  York  City 


Wallace  Stebbins&  Sons 

Power  Plants  and  Steam 
Heating  Apparatus 

Engines,  Boilers,  Pumps,  etc. 

Pipe  Fittings  and  Supplies 

Machine  and  Pipe  Work  a Specialty 

Charles  and  Lombard  Streets 

BALTIMORE 


DULIN  & MARTIN  CO. 

WA8HUTOTOH,  D.  O. 

Recognized  aa  the  lanrest  and  most  pro- 
gressive College  Supply  House  of  the  South, 
carrying  in  Stock  China,  Glassware,  Flat  and 
Hollow  Silverware,  Hotel  Kitchen  and  Bake* 
shop  Furnishing*  — Ranges,  Steam  Tables, 
Coffee  Urns,  Refrigerators,  eto. ; French, 
English  and  American  Vitrified  China  in 
special  decorations,  crests,  monograms,  eto, 
to  order.  Estimates  and  Decorations  sub- 
mitted. Our  stock  includes:  copper  utensils, 
steel  utensils,  aluminum  utensils,  agate  uten- 
sils, coffee  urns,  power  and  hand  ice  cream 
freezers.  Woodenware,  serving  trays  and 
stands,  cuspidors,  polishes  and  cleaners, 
brooms,  dusters,  laundry  equipments,  etc. 

Illustrated  catalogue  sent  to  colleges,  upon 
request 

1216  F STREET  and  1214-18  G STREET 
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DAM  \ ANCIENT,  SUBTERRANEAN 
IvvFlil  AND  MODERN  ROME 

In  Word  and  Picture  by  REV.  ALBERT  KUHN,  O.S.B.,  D.D. 

PREFACED  BT  CARDINAL  GIBBONS 
PubHehcd  in  18  parts,  bi-monthly,  each  35  cants,  postpaid 
Subscription  by  the  year,  entitling  you  to  0 parts,  $2.00  postpaid 
Subscription  to  the  complete  work,  18  parts,  $0.00 — 938  text  illustrations;  40  full-page 
illustrations;  3 plans  of  Rome  in  colors — A masterly  production  of  the  first  — The  crown 

jewel  of  a Catholic’s  library. — The  most  important  Catholic  work  itrued  fa  stony  peart. 

Dr.  Kuhn’s  “ ROMA  ” presents  Rome  in  its  entirety.  It  is  the  best  and  most  thorough 
production  of  its  kind.  It  comprises  everything;  it  is  clear  in  its  exprestion,  written  in  a 
brilliant  but  popular  style,  with  hundreds  of  splendid  illustrations. 

BENZIGER  BROTHERS 

Publishers  of  Benxiger's  Magazine 
NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 


J.  H.  FURST  COMPANY 
Printers  and  Publishers 


Have  large  facilities  for  printing  of  every 
description.  A specialty  made  of  Students* 
Theses,  U niversity  Pamphlet  Work,  Binding, 
etc.  Careful  attention  given  to  Composition, 
Proof  Reading  and  Press  Work,  and  all 
details  attending  the  pro- 
duction of  first-class  work. 


23  S.  HANOVER  ST. 


BALTIMORE 


Established  1880 


Telephone  Main  2485 


The  Only  Catholic  Jewelry  House  In  The 
District 

E.  VOIGT 

Manufacturing  Jeweler 

And  Dealer  in 

CATHOLIC  SUPPLIES 
727  7th  St.,  N. W.,  hetw.  G and  H 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Rotaries,  Prayer  Books,  Oatholic  Publica- 
tion!, College  Medale  and  Oupe.  Rxpert 
Watch  and  Jeweliy  Repairing. 


Catholic  Historical 


review 


CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  ef  AMERICA 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


Subscription  $3.00 


Foreign  $3.50 


A limited  supply  of  Volume  I,  unbound, 
on  hand. 
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Janitor  Supply  House,  Inc. 
Manufacturer*  of 

SOAP  POWDERS 

and  Jobber*  in 

JANITOR  SUPPLIES  OP  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 

604-606  West  Praft  Street 

Baltimore,  M<L 


Brunswick  - Balke  - Collender 
Company 

712  13th  STREET  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,  - - D.  a 

The  world’s  pioneers  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  all  things  Billiard.  Our  Bowl- 
ing Alleys  always  used  in  all  National 
Tournaments.  Large  stock  of  bowling 
and  billiard  supplies  constantly  an 
hand.  Makers  of  the  celebrated  Wickea 
Sanitary  Refrigerators. 

One  hour  at  billiards 
Is  tine  well  spent , 

Amusement  clean. 

And  innocent . 


(horsham  Ho<rc£ 

H STREET  NORTHWEST  AI  FIFTEENTH 

GWajkingtorO 


The  National  Capital’s  Most  Exclusive  Motel 

Ideally  situated  in  the  center  of  the  fashionable  and 
financial  district,  only  one  block  from  the  Treasury 
and  White  House  grounds.  Convenient  to  everywhere. 

Cuisine  and  Service  of  the  Highest  Order 

R.  S.  DOWNS,  Manager 


Conger  Brothers 

Telephone  Connection 

(INCORPORATED) 

E.  G.  GUMMEL 

Laundry  and  Cleaning  Works 

GENERAL 

CONTRACTOR 

23d  St.  and  New  York  Awe. 

Office  and  Residence 

300  Rhode  Island  Avenue 

WASHINGTON  - - - D.  C. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  0. 
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The  Kretol  Co. 

MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS 

Kretol  - Creola 

Soluble  Pine  and  Odorless  Disinfect- 
ants, Liquid  Soaps,  Shampoos,  Floor 
Oils,  Metal  Polish,  Paper  Towels, 
Sanitary  Specialties  and  Appliances. 

1349  L STREET  Phone  North  989 

WASHINGTON  - - - D.  C. 


“If  its  made  of  paper  you  can  get  it  at  Andrew’s.” 

R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Company 

Largest  Paper  and  Stationery  House  South  of  New  York 

School  and  College  Supplies 

Write  for  new  illustrated  catalog  of  500  pages 

R.  P.  ANDREWS  PAPER  CO. 

727-31  Thirteenth  St.,  N.W.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


POST  CARDS 

COLORED  INTERIOR  VIEWS 

Views  of  your  Church,  Parsonage,  College  or  School,  etc.,  to  order 

We  specialise  in  making  fine  postal  Cards  in  colors.  Send  ns  your  photographs 
and  ask  for  estimate.  No  obligation  to  buy.  Sixteen  years  experience  at  your  ser- 
vice. Samples  for  the  asking. 

E.  C.  KROPP  CO. 

MILWAUKEE  WISCONSIN 
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Phone,  Main  6384-7 

Phone  Main  4617 

Selling  Agents  for  Keoffel  and  Fwr 
Company,  New  York 

E.  Thomfordt 

Geo.  F.  Moth  & Co. 

“““  “ 

Successors  to  Geo.  Ryneal,  Jr. 

Frak.  Sdt  SnoLed  Fkk. 

Draftsmen's  Supplies,  Surveyors' 

Terrmym.  Gum,  Oy»ter» 

Outfits,  Paints,  Artists' 

aaJ  CImm  in  Scum 

Material,  Lamps 

332  TO  381  CENTER  MARKET 

418  SEVENTH  STREET,  N.  W. 

(B  Street  Wing) 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

WASHINGTON  - - - - D.  C. 

cIhe 

Catholic  University  of  America 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Instruction  Adapted  to  die  Needs  of  Clerical  and 
Lay  Students  Is  Provided  in  the  Five  Following 
Schools  of  Tins  University 

2k  SCHOOL  of  SACRED  SCIENCES 
qU  SCHOOL  of  LAW  2k  SCHOOL  of  PHILOSOPHY 

2k  SCHOOL  of  LETTERS  2k  SCHOOL  of  SCIENCES 


For  Information  Apply  to  2k  Registrar 
2k  Catholic  University  of  America  W asbington*  D.  C. 


I The  Bis  Hardware  and 
HonAefurnishingB  Store 


OU  can  always  get  the 
Hes  Selections  and  the 
Best  Values  here  in 

Hardware 

Ho  usefurnishings  or 
Automobile  Supplies 

Each  department  it  a store  in  itself. 
Offering  Standard  Merchandise  and 
Prompt  and  Efficient  Service. 

BARBER  & ROSS 

11th  and  G Streets,  Washington,  D.  C. 


For  Furnitnre  Bargains  for  Homo,  Office  or 
School  Go  to  Taylor’s 

E.  P.  Taylor  & Co. 

BARGAIN  SELLERS  OF 

HIGH  GRADE  FURNITURE 

709  G STREET  N.W. 
WASHINGTON  ....  D.  a 
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If  yon  fire  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
service  of  those  who  supplied  your  books  last 
year— try  us. 

We  have  been  in  business  thirty  years.  There 
is  do  school  or  college  book  published  which 
we  cannot  furnish  promptly,  secondhand  or 
new,  at  reduced  prices.  We  also  handle  school 
supplies.  Send  us  a trial  order. 

NOBLE  A NOBLE,  HINDS  & NOBLE 
3L3335  West  15th  Street,  New  York  City 


HUGH  REILLY  COMPANY 


JOBBERS  We  recommend  paint*  and  varnishes  for  every  specific 

purpose  and  guarantee  the  results. 

P J j Sllld  &1*88  furnished  in  domestic  and  ecclesiastical 

designs.  Estimates  cheerfully  submitted. 

p 1 ^ C C Special  quotations  named  on  all  supplies  to  Churches 

^ J d.55  and  institutions  of  learning. 


Glass 


1334  New  York  Avenue,  Northwest  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Cfte  fWtsstonarp 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  AT  THE 

APOSTOLIC  MISSION  HOUSE 

CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  - WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Official  Organ  of  the  Catholic  Missionary  Union 

Subscription  Price  $2.00  a Year,  Payable  in  Advance 
Single  Copies  20  Cents 
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FOR  PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  GRADES 


THE  LAWLER  AMERICAN  HISTORY  SERIES 

by  THOMAS  BONAVENTURE  LAWLER,  A.BL,  LL.  D. 

Lawler’s  Primary  History  of  the  United  States  List  Price  $ .60 

A brief  view  of  our  history  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day,  written  in  an  easy  flowing  style  yet  containing  all  the  vital  elements 
that  the  child  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  can  grasp.  The  narrative  is 
so  complete  that  any  child  leaving  school  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  grade 
will  have  had  a birdVeye  view  of  our  entire  history. 


Lawler’s  Essentials  of  American  History 


List  Price  $1.00 


This  book,  so  well  and  favorably  known,  is  the  standard  text  in 
the  parochial  schools  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Besides  the 
hundreds  of  individual  schools  that  have  adopted  the  book,  it  has  been 
officially  adopted  in  fourteen  dioceses  and  seven  archdioceses.  Every 
topic  is  clearly  presented.  It  embraces  the  very  latest  ideas  of  historical 
scholarship.  It  is  strictly  up-to-date.  The  cause  and  effect  of  every 
great  movement  is  clearly  given.  With  this  text  the  child  can  always 
answer  the  crucial  question  “ Why  ? ” There  are  53  maps  to  answer  the 
question  “ Where  ?”  With  its  topical  analysis  the  results  are  summar- 
ized in  such  a way  that  our  leading  events  stand  clearly  before  the  mind 
of  the  grammar  school  child. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


COLUMBUS  8AN  FRANCISCO 
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SAINT  MARY  S COLLEGE 
AND  ACADEMY 

NOTRE  DAME  - INDIANA 

In  these  days  of  the  “ new  woman  ” — and  the  Dearly  so — whatever  the  term  “ new  woman  ” 
may  mean — when  criticism  of  institutions  of  learning  for  girls  is  more  or  leas  rampant — here  is  a 
little  story  about  St.  Mary’s  College  for  girls,  where  moral,  physical  and  intellectual  development 
moving  along  together,  oiler  a definition. 

Learning  to  run  an  automobile  and  how  to  care  for  its  mechanism  is  as  essential  to  a perfect 
mark  in  physical  culture  out  there  as  moral  sense  and  mental  achievement  are  to  credit  marks  in 
the  other  departments.  Not  particularly  old-fashioned  this — but  a linking  of  the  new  to  the  old, 
which  has  been  characteristic  of  St  Mary's  from  its  foundation. 

“ God  sees  me  I " That  is  its  motto,  a simple  slogan,  and  no  doubt  a most  potent  factor 
in  the  upbulding  of  the  institution,  always  insisting,  however,  that  one  need  not  be  ashamed  to  be 
seen  by  God  in  doing  things  that  are  up-to-date,  when  done  aright  and  in  a helpful,  sustaining  and 
beneficent  cause. 

From  its  inception  in  the  heart  of  the  woods  surrounded  only  by  humble  pioneers  and 
Indians,  assailed  by  extreme  adversity,  discouraged  by  failures  at  times  more  frequent  than  suc- 
cesses, this  motto  has  been  the  motive  power  which  met,  overcame  and  achieved  and  which  reared, 
hually,  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Joseph  an  institution  of  learning  surpassed  by  none  and  equaled 
by  few. 

The  first  community  house  and  mission  school  was  located  at  Bertrand.  It  was  a frame 
building  consisting  of  five  rooms,  rented  from  Mr.  Bertrand.  It  was  a plain  weathered  building 
standing  a little  way  back  from  the  road,  its  grounds  surrounded  by  a picket  fence  and  the  little 
old-fashioned  garden  in  front  filled  with  wild  roses  and  sweet  briar. 

The  story  of  the  growth  of  St.  Mary’s  from  these  humble  beginnings  to  the  notable  position 
which  she  holds  today  has  all  the  vital  human  interest  of  a novel  based  on  truth.  It  combines  the 
force  of  fart  with  the  appeal  of  romance.  And  now  at  the  summit  of  success  she  stands  for 
principles  of  education  and  womanhood  to  which  one  turns  as  to  an  ideal. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  first  new  building  on  the  present  site,  two  miles  north  of  South  Bend, 
was  laid  in  April,  1855,  and  this  is  the  date  from  which  St.  Mary's  of  today  computes  her  age. 
August  J-aw  the  new  home  practically  completed.  The  natural  beauties  of  the  surroundings  had 
been  enhanced  by  an  artistic  landscape  design  and  the  long  avenue  had  been  planted  with  maples 
and  sycamores. 

Today  the  structure*  then  so  imposing  are  overshadowed  by  others  more  beautiful  and  preten- 
tious and  the  simple  courses  of  study  have  been  elaborated  until  they  rank  with  any  academic  or 
collegiate  course  in  the  country  and  in  the  realm  of  fine  arts,  St  Mary's  has  gained  an  enviable 
reputation.  Her  chemical,  physical,  botanical  and  domestic  science  and  other  laboratories  are 
second  to  none  and  her  libraries,  sTwial  and  general,  contain  thousands  of  volumes,  among  them 
many  rare  editions  and  valuable  antiques. 

Beside  the  academy  collegiate  and  music  halls,  modern  and  luxurious  in  their  equipment,  there 
have  been  added  irom  tftae  to  time  a students’  infirmary,  sisters'  infirmary,  a gymnasium  and  com- 
mencement hall,  convent,  laundry,  new  kitchen,  garages  and  sundry  other  large  but  subordinate 
buildings  until  the  group  resembles  a community  of  no  mean  proportions.  Perhspa  the  loveliest 
of  the  group  is  the  church  begun  in  1856  and  completed  in  1888.  It  i*  Romanesque  in  style, 
built  as  a monument  to  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Sorin,  C.  S.  C.,  and  according  to  plans  suggested 
by  him. 

The  handsome,  tastefully  furnished  parlors  speak  of  the  refinement  and  love  of  the  beautiful 
which  must  be  every  girl’s  heritage  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  pass  some  years  of  her  life  at 
St.  Mary’s.  Lovely  as  are  the  reception  rooms  into  which  the  casual  visitor  or  guest  is  ushered,  yet 
more  attractive  and  artistic  is  the  little  rreen  parlor  into  which  the  more  intimate  friends  are 
invited.  The  furniture  is  all  of  green  wicker  and  the  walls  are  finished  in  a corresponding  tone, 
while  the  window  draperies  are  of  pastel  shaded  chintz.  The  private  rooms  for  the  girls  are  all 
attractive  and  the  dormitories  with  the  spotless  be<ia  and  curtained  dressing  rooms  are  scmrcelv 
less  so.  Every  precaution  I*  taken  to  make  conditions  sanitary  and  the  splendidly  equipped  bath 
rooms  are  all  finished  in  marble. 

As  a part  of  the  campaign  for  strong,  healthy  girls,  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
physical  culture  department,  supervised  by  a student  of  Dr.  Sargent's  famous  school.  Besides  the 
gymnasiums,  *'  Lake  Marian,"  an  attractive  artificial  lake  with  a boathouse  in  connection,  has  In 
recent  years  been  added  to  encourage  sundry  aquatic  sports,  and  just  now  grounds  are  being  pre- 
pared for  golf  and  hockey. 

There  is  never  any  work  lew  applauded  and  less  conspicuous — unless  for  its  absence — than  that 
of  the  cook,  yet  there  is  no  laboratory  at  fit.  Mary's  more  interesting  than  the  huge  modern  kitchen 
where  the  daily  food  for  the  whole  institution  is  prepared. 

The  most  recent  completed  addition  to  8t  Mary's  is  a green  house,  so  perfectly  constructed  and 
equipped  that  ft  is  an  object  of  real  beauty.  Not  only  will  the  plants,  shrubs  and  flowers  for  the 
adornment  of  St.  Mary's  grounds  be  grown  and  cared  for  here,  but  it  will  be  used  as  a laboratory 
for  practieal  experiment  for  the  botany  classes. 

fit.  Mary's  covers  almost  1,000  acres,  * part  of  which  is  devoted  to  farming,  a business  which 
Is  profitably  supervised  by  one  of  the  sisters  and  which  furnishes  the  school  a portion  of  its 
food  supplies. 

Applications: 

For  Scholastic  work,  address 

Direct*  rw,  fit  Mary's  College  and  Academy 
Pot  idmlaioo  Into  Community.  St.  Count*  Notre  D»me,  Indium. 

Mother  General,  or  Mistress  of  Novices, 

St.  Mary's  Convent,  St  Joseph  County,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 
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